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Whbk,  in  the  year  1854,  I  was  arranging  the  scheme  for  the 
^  Handbook  of  Architecture/  one  chapter  of  aboat  fifty  pages  was 
allotted  to  the  Bude  Stone  Monuments  then  known.  When, 
however,  I  came  seriously  to  consult  the  authorities  I  had  marked 
onty  and  to  arrange  my  ideas  preparatory  to  writing  it,  I  found  the 
whole  subject  in  such  a  state  of  confusion  and  uncertainty  as  to  be 
wholly  unsuited  for  introduction  into  a  work,  the  main  object  of 
which  was  to  give  a  clear  but  succinct  account  of  what  was  known 
and  admitted  with  regard  to  the  architectural  styles  of  the  world. 
Again,  ten  years  afterwards,  while  engaged  in  re-writing  this 
'  Handbook '  as  a  *  History  of  Architecture,'  the  same  difiSculties 
presented  themselves.  It  is  true  that  in  the  interval  the  Druids, 
with  their  Dracontia,  had  lost  much  of  the  hold  they  possessed  on 
the  mind  of  the  public;  but,  to  a  great  extent,  they  had  been 
replaced  by  prehistoric  myths,  which,  though  free  from  their 
absurdity^  were  hardly  less  perplexing.  The  consequence  was  that 
then,  as  in  the  first  instance,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to 
aigue  every  point  and  defend  every  position.  Nothing  could  be 
taken  for  granted,  and  no  narrative  was  possible.  The  matter  was, 
therefore,  a  second  time  allowed  quietly  to  drop  without  being 
noticed.  I  never,  however,  lost  sight  of  the  subject,  and  I  hoped 
some  time  or  other  to  be  able  to  treat  of  it  with  the  fulness  its 
interest  deserves;  and  in  order  to  forward  this  project,  in  July, 
1860,  I  wrote  an  article  in  the  'Quarterly  Review/  entitled 
'  Stonehenge,'  in  which  I  stated  the  views  I  had  then  formed  on 
the  subject;  and  again,  ten  years  afterwards,  in  April  of  last 
year,  another  article,  entitled  '  Non-Historic  Times '  in  the  same 
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journal,  in  which  I  added  such  new  facts  and  arguments  as  I  bad 
gathered  in  the  interval.  The  principal  object  it  was  sought  to 
attain  in  writing  these  articles,  was  to  raise  a  discussion  on  the 
moot  points  which  I  hoped  would  have  tended  towards  settling 
them.  If  any  competent  archaeologist  had  come  forward,  and 
could  have  pointed  out  the  weak  point  in  the  argument,  he  would 
have  rendered  a  service  to  the  cause;  or  if  any  leading  authority 
had  endorsed  the  views  advocated  in  these  articles,  the  public 
might  have  felt  some  confidence  in  their  correctness.  This  expec- 
tation has  not  been  fulfilled,  but  they  have  probably  not  been 
without  their  use  in  preparing  the  minds  of  others  for  the  views 
advanced  in  them,  while,  as  no  refutation  has  appeared,  and  no 
valid  objection  has  been  urged  against  them,  either  in  public 
or  in  private,  I  may  fairly  consider  myself  justified  in  feeling 
considerable  confidence  in  their  general  correctness. 

Till  antiquaries  are  agreed  whether  the  circles  are  temples  or 
tombs  or  observatories,  whether  the  dolmens  are  monuments  of 
the  dead  or  altars  for  sacrificing  living  men,  and  whether  the 
mounds  are  tombs  or  law  courts,  it  seems  impossible,  without 
arguing  every  point,  to  write  anything  that  will  be  generally 
accepted.  Still  more,  till  it  is  decided  whether  they  are  really 
prehistoric  or  were  erected  at  the  periods  where  tradition  and 
history  place  them,  it  seems  in  vain  to  attempt  to  explain  in  a 
simple  narrative  form  either  their  age  or  uses.  As  a  necessary 
consequence  of  all  this  confusion,  it  is  scarcely  practicable  at 
present  to  compile  a  work  which  shall  be  merely  a  Historical  and 
Statistical  account  of  the  Bude  Stone  Monuments  in  all  parts  of 
the  world;  but  till  something  is  settled  and  agreed  upon,  we 
must  be  content  with  one  which  to  a  certain  extent,  at  least, 
takes  the  form  of  an  argument.  Many  of  its  pages  which  would 
have  been  better  employed  in  describing  and  classifying,  are 
occupied  with  arguments  against  some  untenable  theory  or  date, 
or  in  trying  to  substitut^^  for  those  usually  accepted,  some  more 
reasonable  proposition.    Notwithstanding  this,  however,  it  is  hoped 
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that  this  work  will  be  found  to  contain  a  greater  number  of  new 
facts  regarding  Bude  Stone  Monuments,  and  of  carefully  selected 
illustrations  extending  over  a  larger  area,  than  have  yet  been  put 
together  in  a  volume  of  the  same  extent. 

It  may  fairly  be  asked,  and  no  doubt  will,  how  I  dare  to  set  up 
my  opinions  with  regard  to  these  monuments  in  opposition  to 
those  of  the  best  informed  antiquaries,  not  only  in  this  country 
but  on  the  Continent  ?  The  answer  I  would  venture  to  suggest 
is,  that  no  other  antiquary,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  gone  so 
carefully  and  fully  into  the  whole  subject,  or  has  faced  all  the 
difficulties  with  which  the  questions  are  everywhere  perplexed. 
The  books  that  have  hitherto  been  written  are  either  the  work  of 
speculative  dreamers,  like  Stukeley,  Higgins,  or  Vallancey,  who 
having  evolved  a  baseless  theory  out  of  their  own  inner  conscious- 
ness, seek  everywhere  for  materials  to  prop  it  up,  and  are  by  no 
means  particular  as  to  the  inferences  they  draw  from  very  obscure 
or  slender  hints :  or  they  are,  on  the  other  hand,  the  works  of  local 
antiquaries,  whose  opinions  are  influenced  mainly  by  what  they 
find  in  their  own  researches.  The  works  of  such  men  are  in- 
valuable as  contributions  to  the  general  stock  of  knowledge, 
but  their  theories  must  be  received  with  caution,  as  based  on 
too  narrow  a  foundation  either  of  facts  or  inferences ;  for  it  need 
hardly  be  insisted  upon  that  no  amount  of  local  experience  can 
qualify  any  one  to  write  on  such  a  subject  as  this.  It  does  not 
even  seem  sufficient  that  an  author  should  be  familiar  with  all 
the  varieties  of  megalithic  remains.  Unless  he  has  also  mas- 
tered the  other  forms  of  architectural  art,  and  knows  in  what 
manner  and  from  what  motives  the  styles  of  one  people  are 
adopted  from  or  influenced  by  that  of  another  race,  he  will  hardly 
be  able  to  unravel  the  various  tangled  problems  that  meet  him 
at  every  step  in  such  an  investigation.  When  looked  at,  however, 
from  the  same  point  of  view,  and  judged  by  the  same  laws  as 
other  styles,  that  of  the  dolmen  builders  does  not  appear  either 
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mythical  or  mysterious.  They  seem  to  be  the  works  of  a  race  of 
men  actuated  by  the  same  motives  and  feelings  as  ourseWes,  and 
the  phenomena  of  their  arts  do  not  seem  difficult  of  explanation. 

It  is  because  I  have  spent  the  greater  part  of  my  life  in  studying 
the  architecture  of  all  nations,  and  through  all  ages,  that  I  believe 
myself  entitled  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  perplexed  questions 
connected  with  megalithic  remains,  though  it  differs  widely  from 
that  generally  received,  and  that  I  dare  to  face  the  objection 
which  is  sure  to  be  raised  that  my  work  is  based  on  too  narrow 
an  induction,  and  that  I  have  overlooked  the  evidences  of 
primaeval  man  which  exist  everywhere.  It  is  not,  however, 
that  I  have  neglected  either  the  evidence  from  the  drift, 
or  from  the  caves,  but  that  I  have  rejected  them  as  irre- 
levant, and  because  I  can  hardly  trace  any  connexion  between 
them  and  the  megalithic  remains,  to  the  investigation  of 
which  this  work  is  specially  devoted.  I  have  also  purposely 
put  on  one  side  all  reference  to  hut  circles,  Picts'  houses, 
brochs,  and  other  buildings  composed  of  smaller  stones,  which 
are  generally  mixed  up  with  the  big  stone  monuments.  I 
have  done  this,  not  because  I  doubt  that  many  of  these  may 
be  coeval,  but  because  their  age  being  doubtful  also,  it  would 
only  confuse  and  complicate  the  argument  to  introduce  them,  and 
because,  whenever  the  age  of  the  great  stones  is  determined  these 
minor  monuments  will  easily  fit  into  their  proper  places.  At 
present,  neither  their  age  or  use  throws  any  light  either  for 
or  against  that  of  the  great  stones. 

It  need  hardly  be  remarked,  to  anyone  who  knows  anything 
about  the  subject,  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  writing 
such  a  book  as  this  are  enormous,  and  I  do  not  believe  any 
one  could,  in  a  first  edition  at  all  events,  avoid  all  the  pitfalls 
that  surround  his  path.  The  necessary  information  has  to  be 
picked  up  in  fragments  from  some  hundreds  of  volumes  of 
travels,  or  the  Transactions  and  Journals  of  learned  Societies, 
none  of  ^Uiich  are  sj)ecially  devoted   to  the  subject,  and  very 
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few  of  which  are  indexed,  or  have  any  general  r6sum6  of  their 
contents.  Add  to  this  that  the  older  works  are  all  untrust- 
worthy, either  from  the  theories  they  are  twisted  to  support,  or 
from  bad  drawing  or  imperfect  knowledge ;  and  too  many  of  the 
modern  examples  are  carelessly  sketched  and  still  more  carelessly 
engraved.  Another  source  of  difficulty  is,  that  it  is  rare  with 
readers  of  papers  and  writers  in  journals  to  quote  references,  and 
sometimes  when  these  are  given  they  are  wrong.  I  have  thus  been 
forced  to  limit  the  field  from  which  my  information  is  taken  very 
considerably.  I  have  tried  hard  to  introduce  no  illustration  I  could 
not  thoroughly  depend  upon,  and  I  have  not  intentionally  quoted  a 
single  reference  I  had  not  verified  from  the  original  authorities. 

In  one  respect  I  cannot  but  feel  that  I  may  have  laid  myself 
open  to  hostile  criticism.  On  many  minor  points  I  have  offered 
suggestions  which  I  do  not  feel  sure  that  I  could  prove  if  chal- 
lenged, and  which,  consequently,  a  more  prudent  man  would  have 
left  alone.  I  have  done  this  because  it  often  happens  that  such 
suggestions  turn  the  attention  of  others  to  points  which  would 
otherwise  be  overlooked,  and  may  lead  to  discoveries  of  great 
importance;  while  if  disproved,  they  are  only  so  much  rubbish 
swept  out  of  the  path  of  truth,  and  their  detection  can  do  no  harm 
to  any  one  but  their  author.  Whatever  my  shortcomings,  I  am 
too  much  in  earnest  to  look  forward  with  any  feelings  of  dismay 
to  such  a  contingency. 

Besides  the  usual  motives  which  prompt  the  publication  of  such 
a  work  as  this,  there  are  two  which  seem  to  render  its  appearance 
at  this  time  particularly  desirable.  The  first  is  to  promote  enquiry 
by  exciting  interest  in  the  subject ;  the  second  is  to  give  precision 
to  future  researches.  So  long  as  everything  is  vague  and  mythical, 
explorers  do  not  know  what  to  observe  or  record :  this  work,  how- 
ever, presents  a  distinct  and  positive  view  of  the  age  or  use  of  the 
megalithic  remains,  and  every  new  fact  must  tend  either  to  upset 
or  confirm  the  theory  it  seeks  to  establisL  With  this  view,  I 
need  hardly  add  that  I  shall  be  extremely  grateful  for  any  new 
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facts  or  additional  sources  of  information  which  may  be  conununi- 
cated  to  me,  either  through  the  public  press  or  privately.  Nume- 
rous persons  having  local  experience  must  know  many  things  which 
may  have  escaped  ma  It  is  very  probable  that  these  may  induce 
me  to  modify  some  of  the  details  of  this  work ;  but  so  much  is 
now  known,  and  the  field  from  which  my  inductions  are  gathered 
is  so  wide,  that  I  have  no  fear  that  they  will  touch  the  mara 
arguments  on  which  the  theory  of  this  work  is  founded.* 

However  this  may  be,  I  trust  that  this  work  may  lay  claim 
to  being,  in  one  respect  at  least,  a  contribution  to  the  cause  of 
truth  regarding  the  much-dispated  age  and  use  of  these  Bude 
Stone  Monuments.  It  states  distinctly  and  without  reserve  one 
view  of  the  mooted  question,  and  so  openly  that  any  one  who 
knows  better  can  at  once  pull  away  the  prop  from  my  house  of 
cards  and  level  it  with  the  ground.  If  one  thing  comes  out  more 
clearly  than  another  in  the  course  of  this  investigation,  it  is  that 
the  style  of  architecture  to  which  these  monuments  belong  is  a 
style,  like  Gothic,  Grecian,  Egyptian,  Buddhist,  or  any  other.  It 
has  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end ;  and  though  we  cannot 
yet  make  out  the  sequence  in  all  its  details,  this  at  least  seems 
clear — that  there  is  no  great  hiatus;  nor  is  it  that  one  part  is 
prehistoric,  while  the  other  belongs  to  historic  times.  All  belong 
to  the  one  epoch  or  to  the  other.  Either  it  is  that  Stonchenge 
and  Avebury  and  all  such  are  the  temples  of  a  race  so  ancient  as 
to  be  l)eyond  the  ken  of  mortal  man,  or  they  are  the  sepulchral 
monuments  of  a  people  who  lived  so  nearly  within  the  limits  of  the 
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'  Wliat   itt  really   wanUxl   now   is,   a   i   through.     To  do  what  hi  wauted  on  a 
Megalithic  Monument  Publication  So-  .   really  efficient  scale  a  payment  or  a  gua- 


oiety."     After  the  meeting  of  the  Pre-  i  rantee  of  1000/.  would  be  neceesary,  and 

hitfturic  Congress  at  Norwich,  a  com-  |  that  is  far  beyond  what  is  attainable  in 

mitti'ti  for  this  pur{»oee  was  formo<l  in  I  this  jioor  country.     If  it  could  be  ob- 

conjunction  with   the  Ethnological  80-  |  tiiined,  the  materials  are  abundant.     Bir 

ciety.      After    wveral   meetings    every-  '  Henry  Dryden  alone  coiUd  fill  a  volume 

thing    was  arrangeil   and   settU^d,   but,  witli  the  mat<*rinls  he  already  possesses; 

alas!   there  wen*  no  funds  t<»  mwt  the  and    l.ieut.   Oliver,   Mr.    ('onweU,    and 

n«tci*ftttary  exi^'uses.  or,  at  h-unU  ristk  of  dthers,  have  drawings  sufficient  to  keep 

publicutiim.  and   the    whole   thing  fell   '  the  s(N*iety  at  work  for  a  long  time. 
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true  historic  times  that  their  story  can  easily  be  recovered.  K 
this  latter  view  is  adopted,  the  whole,  it  appears  to  me,  hangs  so 
perfectly  together,  and  presents  so  complete  and  so  rational  an 
account  of  all  the  local  or  historical  facts  which  are  at  present 
known  concerning  these  remains,  that  I  feel  great  confidence  that 
it  must  eventually  be  adopted  as  the  true  explanation  of  the 
phenomena.  If  it  is  it  will  have  this  further  advantage,  that  when 
any  serious  attempt  is  made  to  investigate  either  the  history  or 
the  manners  and  customs  of  these  ancient  peoples,  it  is  probable 
that  these  megalithic  remains  will  be  found  to  be  the  best  and 
surest  guide. 

From  the  circumstances  above  detailed,  this  work  would  have 
been  a  much  more  meagre  production  than  it  is  hoped  it  will  be 
found,  had  it  not  been  for  the  kindness  of  many  friends  who  have 
assisted  me  in  my  undertaking.  My  chapter  on  Ireland,  for  in- 
stance, would  have  been  much  less  full  had  not  Sir  W.  Wilde, 
Mr.  Eugene  Conwell,  and  Mr.  Moore  assisted  me  with  illustrations 
and  information ;  and  for  my  knowledge  of  Scotch  antiquities  I 
owe  much  to  my  friend  John  Stuart,  of  Edinburgh,  while  Sir 
Henry  Dryden's  invaluable  collections  have  been  of  the  utmost 
service  to  me  both  as  regards  Scotland  and  Brittany.  Professor 
Save  and  Mr.  Hildebrand  have  materially  aided  me  in  Sweden, 
and  M.  Biano  in  Spain ;  but  the  post  apparently  suppresses  any 
correspondence  on  archaeological  subjects  with  France  and  Denmark. 
Without  the  kindness  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  and  his  elder  brother 
in  lending  me  drawings,  or  Colonel  Collinson  in  procuring  in- 
formation, my  account  of  the  Maltese  antiquities  would  have  been 
very  much  less  satisfactory  than  it  is;  and  I  also  owe  my  best 
thanks  to  Mr.  Walhouse,  of  the  Madras  Civil  Service,  and  Mr. 
Burgess,  of  Bombay,  for  their  assistance  in  respect  to  Indian 
antiquities.  I  have  tried  in  the  text  to  acknowledge  my  obli- 
gations to  these  and  all  other  parties  who  have  assisted  me.  If  I 
have  omitted  any,  I  trust  they  will  believe  it  has  not  been  inten- 
tionally, but  through  inadvertence. 
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For  myselfy  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  plead  that  I  baye 
glared  no  pains  in  inyestigating  the  materials  placed  at  my 
disposal,  and  no  haste  in  forming  my  oonclusions ;  and  I  may  also 
add,  they  are  by  no  means  those  of  predilection  or  that  I  wished 
to  arrive  at.  When  I  first  took  up  the  subject,  I  hoped  that  the 
rode  stone  monuments  would  prove  to  be  old,-^so  old,  indeed,  as 
to  form  the  ^  incunabula  "  of  other  styles,  and  that  we  might  thus, 
by  a  simple  process,  arrive  at  the  genesis  of  styles.  Bit  by  bit 
that  theory  has  crumbled  to  pieces  as  my  knowledge  iucreased, 
and  most  reluctantly  have  I  been  forced  to  adopt  the  more  prosaic 
conclusions  of  the  present  volume.  If,  however,  this  represents 
the  truth,  that  must  be  allowed  to  be  an  ample  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  any  poetry  which  has  hitherto  hung  round  the  mystery 
of  the  Kude  Stone  Monuments. 


LanghoM  Place,  Dec.  1,  1871. 
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KUDE   STONE   MONUMENTS. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


So  great  and  so  successful  has  been  the  industry  recently  applied 
to  subjects  of  archaeological  research  that  few  of  the  many 
problems  in  that  science  which  fifty  years  ago  seemed  hopelessly 
mysterious  now  remain  unsolved.  Little  more  than  forty  years 
have  elapsed  since  ChampoUion's  discoveries  enabled  us  to 
classify  and  understand  the  wonderful  monuments  of  the  Kile 
Valley.  The  deciphering  of  the  cuneiform  characters  has  in 
like  manner  enabled  us  to  arrange  and  affix  dates  to  the  temples 
and  palaces  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh.  Everything  that  was 
built  by  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  has  been  surveyed  and 
illustrated ;  and  all  the  mediaeval  styles  that  arose  out  of  them 
have  been  reduced  to  intelligible  sequences.  The  rock-cut 
temples  of  India,  and  her  still  more  mysterious  dagobas,  have 
been  brought  within  the  domain  of  history,  and,  like  those  of 
Burmah,  Cambodia,  or  China,  shown  to  be  of  comparatively 
modern  date.  The  monuments  of  Mexico  and  Peru  may  be  said 
still  to  defy  those  who  are  endeavouring  to  wrest  their  secrets 
from  them  ;  but  even  for  these  a  fairly  approximate  date  has  been 
obtained.  But  amidst  all  these  triumphs  of  well-directed  research 
there  still  remain  a  great  group  of  monuments  at  our  own  doors, 
regarding  whose  uses  or  dates  opinions  are  nearly  as  much  divided 
as  they  were  in  the  days  of  rampant  empiricism  in  the  last 
century.  It  is  true  that  men  of  science  do  not  now  pretend 
to  see  Druids  sacrificing  their  bleeding  victims  on  the  altar  at 
Stonehenge,  nor  to  be  able  to  trace  the  folds  of  the  divine  serpent 
through  miles  of  upright  stones  at  Carnac  or  at  Avebury ;  but  all 
they  have  yet  achieved  is  simple  unbelief  in  the  popular  fallacies, 
nor  have  they  hitherto  ventured  to  supply  anything  better  to  take 
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their  places.  They  still  call  the  circles  temples,  but  without 
being  able  to  suggest  to  what  god  they  were  dedicated,  or  for 
what  rites  they  were  appropriate,  and,  when  asked  as  to  the 
age  in  which  they  were  erected,  can  only  reply  in  the  words  of 
the  song,  that  it  was  "  long  long  ago." 

This  state  of  affairs  is  eminently  unsatisfactory,  but  at  the 
same  time  to  a  great  extent  excusable.  Indeed  it  is  not  at  first 
sight  easy  to  see  how  it  is  to  be  remedied.  The  builders  of  tlio 
megalithic  remains  were  utterly  illiterate,  and  have  left  no  written 
records  of  their  erection;  nor  are  there  any  legible  inscriptions 
ou  the  more  important  monuments  which  would  afford  any  hints 
to  the  enquirer.  What  is  even  more  disheartening  is  that  in 
almost  every  instance  they  are  composed  of  rough  unhewn  stones, 
not  only  without  any  chisel  marks,  but  even  without  any 
architectural  mouldings  capable  of  being  compared  with  tho.^e 
of  other  monuments,  or,  by  their  state  of  preservation,  of  giving 
a  hint  as  to  their  relative  age. 

"  They  stand,  but  stand  in  silent  and  uncomraunicative  majesty." 

So  silent,  indeed,  that  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  fanciful 
antiquaries  have  supplied  them  with  voices  most  discordantly  and 
absurdly  various,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  better  class  of 
enquirers  have  shrunk  from  the  long  patient  investigations  and 
thoughtful  ponderings  which  are  necessary  to  elicit  even  a  modicum 
of  truth  from  their  stolid  reticence. 

If  the  investigation  into  the  age  and  uses  of  the  megalithic 
remains  were  a  new  subject  which  had  for  the  first  time  been  taken 
up  some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  it  is  probable  that  a  solution 
might  have  been  obtained  before  now,  or  at  all  events  would 
not  be  far  off.  When,  however,  an  investigation  gets  into  a 
thoroughly  vicious  groove,  as  this  one  has  done,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  rescue  it  from  its  false  position.  The  careless  are 
willing  to  accept  any  empirical  solutions  that  are  offered,  how- 
ever absurd  they  may  be,  and  the  thoughtful  are  deterred  from 
meddling  with  an  enquiry  which  has  hitherto  led  only  to  such 
irnitional  conclusions. 

The  first  of  those  who,  in  this  country  at  least,  led  off  the  wild 
dance  was  the  celebrated  Inigo  Jones,  the  architect  of  Whiti?hall. 
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It  seems  that  wlien  King  James  I.  was  on  a  visit  to  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke  at  Wilton,  he  was  taken  to  see  Stonehenge,  and  was  so 
struck  with  its  majesty  and  mystery  that  he  ordered  his  architect 
to  find  out  by  whom  it  was  built,  and  for  what  purpose.  Whether 
the  treatise  containing  the  result  of  his  enquiries  was  ever  submitted 
to  tlie  King  is  not  clear.  It  certainly  was  not  pubUshed  till  after 
its  author's  death,  and  though  it  shows  a  very  creditable  amount 
of  learning  and  research,  the  results  he  arrived  at  were  very 
startling.  After  a  detailed  statement  of  the  premises,  his  con- 
clusions— as  condensed  in  the  Life  prefixed  to  his  treatise — were 
'^  That  it  was  a  Boman  temple,  inscribed  to  Coelus,  the  senior  of 
the  heathen  gods,  and  built  after  the  Tuscan  order." 

This  theory  was  attacked  by  Dr.  Charleton,  one  of  the  physicians 
of  Charles  II.  He  had  corresponded  for  some  time  with  Olaus 
Wormius,  the  celebrated  Danish  antiquary,  and  struck  with  the 
similarity  in  form  and  of  construction  that  existed  between 
the  monuments  in  Denmark  and  those  of  this  country,  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  Stonehenge  and  other  similar  monuments 
were  erected  by  the  Danes,  and  consequently  after  the  departuie 
of  the  Romans.  This  attack  on  the  theory  of  Inigo  Jones  raised 
the  wrath  of  a  Mr.  Webb,  by  marriage  a  relative,  who  replied 
in  a  very  angry  treatise,  in  which  he  reiterates  all  Jones's  argu- 
ments, and  then,  adding  a  considerable  number  of  his  own,  he 
concludes  by  triumphantly — as  he  supposes— restoring  Stone- 
henge to  the  Romans.^ 

So  far  no  great  harm  was  done ;  but  Dr.  Stuteley,  who  next 
appeared  in  the  controversy,  was  one  of  the  most  imaginative  of 
men  and  one  of  the  wildest  of  theorists.  His  studies  had  made 
him  familiar  with  the  Druids,  whom  classical  authorities  describe 
as  the  all-powerful  priests  of  the  Celtic  race,  but  who  had  no 
temples;  on  the  other  hand,  his  travels  made  him  acquainted  with 
Stonehenge  and  Avebury,  to  the  latter  of  which  attention  had  just 
been  called  by  the  researches  of  his  friend  Aubrey.  Here,  then, 
were  temples  without  priests.     What  could  be  so  natural  as  to  join 


*  These  three  treatises  vere  afterwBrds  rejubliahed  in  one  volume,  smaU  folio, 
with  all  the  plates,  &c.,  in  Lt  ndon,  1725.  It  is  from  this  volume  that  the  above  is 
abslroctecL 
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these  two,  though  in  most  unholy  matrimony.  Our  stone  circles 
must  be  temples  of  the  Druids  1  But  there  was  still  one  difficulty. 
What  divinities  did  they  worship  therein?  Caesar  tells  us  that 
the  Celts  or  Celtic  Druids  principally  worshipped  Mercury  and 
some  other  Boman  gods  whom  he  named  ;^  but  no  images  of 
these  gods  are  found  in  these  temples,  nor  anything  that  would 
indicate  a  dedication  to  their  worship.  Unfortunately,  however, 
Pliny  ^  tells  a  very  silly  tale,  how  in  Gaul  the  snakes  meet  together 
on  a  certain  day  and  manufacture  from  their  spittle  an  egg 
(Anffuinum),  which,  when  complete,  they  throw  aloft,  and  if  any 
one  wants  it,  he  must  catch  it  in  a  blanket  before  it  falls  to  the 
ground,  and  ride  oflf  with  it  on  a  fleet  horse,  for  if  the  snakes  catch 
him  before  he  crosses  a  running  stream,  a  worse  fate  than  Tarn  o' 
Shanter's  may  befall  him !  He  then  goes  on  to  add  that  this  egg 
was  considered  as  a  charm  by  the  Druids.  From  this  last  hint 
Dr.  Stukeley  concluded  that  the  Druids  were  serpent-worshippers, 
and  consequently  that  Stonehenge,  Avebury,  &c.,  were  serpent 
temples — Dracontia,  as  he  calls  them,  daringly  assuming  that  a 
word,  which  in  the  singular  was  only  the  name  of  a  plant,  was 
actually  applied  by  the  ancients  to  serpent  temples,  of  the  form 
of  which,  however,  they  were  as  ignorant  as  the  Doctor  himself. 
Having  advanced  so  far,  it  only  remained  to  adapt  the  English 
circles  to  this  newly  discovered  form  of  worship,  and  Avebury  was 
chosen  as  the  principal  illustration.  There  was  a  small  circle  on 
Hakpen  Hill,  which  had  a  stone  avenue  formed  by  six  or  eight 
stones  running  east  and  west ;  between  West  Kennet  and  Avebury 
there  was  another  avenue  leading  to  the  circles,  but  trending  nortli 
and  south.  By  introducing  a  curved  piece  between  these  frag- 
ments, Hakpen  became  the  head  of  the  snake,  the  avenue  its  body ; 
Avebury  a  convoluted  part  of  it,  and  then  a  tail  was  added,  a 
mile  long,  on  the  authority  of  two  stones  in  the  village,  and 
a  dolmen,  called  Long  Stone  Cove,  about  half-way  between  Ave- 
bury and  the  end  of  the  tail  I  Stanton  Drew  and  other  circles 
were  treated  in  the  same  way ;  curved  avenues,  for  which  there  is 
not  a  shadow  of  authority,  except  in  the  Doctor's  imagination,  were 
added  wherever  required,  and  serpents  manufactured  wherever 
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wanted.  It  never  seems  even  to  have  occurred  to  the  Doctor 
or  his  contemporaries  to  ask  whether,  in  any  time  or  place,  any 
temple  was  ever  built  in  the  form  of  the  gods  to  be  worshipped 
therein  or  thereat,  or  how  any  human  being  could  discover  the 
form  of  the  serpent  in  rows  of  stones  stretching  over  hills  and 
valleys,  crossing  streams,  and  hid  occasionally  by  mounds  and 
earthworks.  On  a  map,  with  the  missing  parts  supplied,  this  is 
easy  enough ;  but  there  were  no  maps  in  those  days,  and  in  the 
open  country  it  would  puzzle  even  the  most  experienced  surveyors 
to  detect  the  serpent's  form. 

Had  so  silly  a  fabrication  been  put  forward  in  the  present  day, 
it  probably  would  have  met  with  the  contempt  it  deserves ;  but 
the  strangest  part  of  the  whole  is  that  it  was  then  accepted  as  a 
revelation.  Even  so  steady  and  so  well  informed  an  antiquary 
as  Sir  Eichard  Colt  Hoare  adopts  Dr.  Stukeley's  views  without 
enquiry.  His  magnificent  works  on  *  Ancient  and  Modern 
Wiltshire,*  which  are  not  only  the  most  splendid,  but  the  most 
valuable  works  of  their  class  which  this  country  owes  to  the 
liberality  and  industry  of  any  individual,  are  throughout  dis- 
figured by  this  one  great  blemish.  He  sees  Druids  and  their 
Dragons  everywhere,  and  never  thinks  of  enquiring  on  what 
authority  their  existence  rests. 

It  is  not  of  course  for  one  moment  meant  to  contend  that  there 
were  not  Druids  in  Europe  in  ancient  days.  Caesar's  testimony  on 
this  point  is  too  distinct,  and  his  knowledge  was  too  accurate  to 
admit  of  any  doubt  on  this  point.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the 
description  of  them  given  by  Diodorus,^  and  Strabo,*  who  mix  them 
up  with  the  bards  and  soothsayers,  detracts  somewhat  from  the 
pre-eminence  he  assigns  to  them :  but  this  is  of  minor  importance. 
The  Druids  were  certainly  the  priests  of  the  Celts,  and  had  their 
principal  seat  in  the  country  of  the  Carnutes,  near  Chartres,  where, 
however,  megalithic  remains  are  few  and  far  between.  Neither 
Csesar,  however,  nor  any  one  else,  ever  pretended  to  have  seen  a 
Druid  in  England.  Suetonius  met  •*Dniid8B"  in  the  Island  of 
Anglesea  (Mona),^  but  none  were  ever  heard  of  in  Wiltshire,  or 
Derbyshire,  or  Cumberland,  where  the  principal  monuments  are 
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situated  ;  nor  in  the  Western  Islands,  or  in  Scandinavia.  Still  less 
are  they  known  in  Algeria  or  India,  where  these  megalithic 
remains  abound.  According  to  the  Welsh  bards  and  Irish  annalists, 
there  were  Druids  in  Wales  and  Ireland  before  the  introduction 
of  Christianity.  But,  even  admitting  this,  it  does  not  help  us 
much ;  as  even  there  they  are  nowhere  connected  with  the  class 
of  monuments  of  which  we  are  now  treating.  Indeed,  it  lias 
been  contended  lately,  and  with  a  considerable  show  of  reason, 
that  the  Celts  themselves,  even  in  France^  had  nothing  to  do 
with  these  monuments,  and  that  they  belong  to  an  entirely 
different  race  of  people.^  It  is  not,  in  short,  at  all  necessary  to 
deny  either  the  existence  of  the  Druids  or  their  power.  The 
real  difficulty  is  to  connect  them  in  any  way,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, with  the  stone  monuments :  and  it  seems  still  more  difficult 
to  prove  that  the  Celts  ever  worshipped  the  serpent  in  any  shajie 
or  form.^ 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  in  the  present  century,  an  educated 
gentleman  and  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  Rev. 
Bathurst  Deane,  adopts  unhesitatingly  all  that  Stukeley  and  his 
school  had  put  forward.  He  took  the  trouble  of  going  to  Brittany, 
accompanied  by  a  competent  surveyor,  and  made  a  careful  plan 
of  the  alignments  of  Camac.^  Like  the  avenues  at  Avebury, 
they  certainly  bore  no  resemblance  to  serpent  forms,  to  eyes 
profane,  but  looked  ratlier  like  two  straight  lines  running  nearly 
parallel  to  one  another  at  a  distance  of  about  two  miles  apart. 
But  may  not  an  intermediate  curvilinear  piece  some  three  miles 
long  have  existed  in  the  gap  and  so  joined  the  head  to  the  tail  ? 
It  is  in  vain  to  urge  that  no  trace  of  it  now  exists,  or  to  ask  how 
any  human  being  could  trace  the  forms  of  serpents  seven  or  eight 
miles  long  in  an  undulating  country,  and  how  or  in  what  manner, 
or  to  what  part  of  this  strange  deity  or  monster,  he  was  to  address 
his  prayers. 

It  would  be  incorrect,  however,  to  represent  all  antiquaries  ns 

*  8©o   controTeniy   botwoon    M.  Bct-   '  jcct,  the  rrmltT  is  roferred  to  *  Tree  nnd 

imnd  and  M.  Henri  Martin,  in  Toluinc  of  .  Serpent  >Vor8hip/  by  tlio  author,  p.  26 

*CoQgK«pr^iktoriqiic* (Paris,  1S07).  193,  et  $rqq.,  mheie  the  subjtet  is  treated  of 

207.&O.    See  also'  Revue  archeologique/  at  lenp^th. 
aoftt,  1S(H,  144.                                            j       »  *  Archieologia,'  xxv.  188  el  $^q. 
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adopting  the  Ophite  heresy.  Another  group  have  argued  stoutly 
that  Stonehenge  was  an  observatory  of  the  British  Druids.  This 
theory  was  apparently  suggested  by  views  published  by  Daniell 
and  others  of  the  observatories  erected  by  Jey  Sing  of  Jeypore 
at  Delhi,  Ougein,  Benares,  and  elsewhere  in  India.  All  these, 
it  is  true,  possess  great  circles,  but  each  of  all  these  circles 
contains  a  gnomon,  which  is  as  essential  a  part  of  such  an  astro- 
nomical instrument  as  it  is  of  a  sun-dial,  and  no  trace  of  such 
a  feature,  it  need  hardly.be  said,  occurs  in  any  British  circle. 
One  antiquary,  who  ought  to  be  better  informed,^  concluded 
that  Stonehenge  was  an  observatory,  because,  sitting  on  a  stone 
called  the  Altar  on  a  Midsummer  morning,  he  saw  the  sun 
rise  behind  a  stone  called  the  Friar's .  Heel.  This  is  the  only 
recorded  observation  ever  made  there,  so  far  as  I  know;  and 
if  this  is  all,  it  is  evident  that  any  two  stones  would  have 
answered  the  purix)se  equally  well,  and  as  the  Altar  stone  is 
sixteen  feet  long,  it  allows  a  latitude  of  observation  that  augurs 
ill  for  the  Druidical  knowledge  of  the  exact  sciences.  Neither 
Mr.  Ellis,  however,  nor  Dr.  Smith,  nor  the  Rev.  Mr.  Duke,* 
nor  indeed  any  of  those  who  have  taken  up  the  astronomical 
theor)%  have  yet  pointed  out  one  single  observation  that  could  be 
made  by  these  circles  that  could  not  be  made  as  well  or  better 
without  them.  Or,  if  they  were  orreries,  as  is  sometimes  pre- 
tended, no  one  has  explained  what  they  record  or  represent  in 
any  manner  that  would  be  intelligible  to  any  one  else.  Till 
some  practical  astronomer  will  come  forward  and  tell  us  in 
intelligible  language  what  observations  could  be  performed  with 
the  aid  of  the  circles  of  Stonehenge,  we  may  be  at  least  allowed 
to  pause.  Even,  however,  in  that  case,  unless  his  theory  will 
apply  to  Avebury,  Stanton  Drew,  and  other  circles  so  irregular 
as  to  be  almost  unmeasurable,  it  will  add  little  to  our  know- 
ledge. 

It  might  be  an  amusing,  though  it  certainly  must  be  a 
profitless,  task  to  enlarge  on  these  and  all  the  other  guesses  which 
have  from  time  to  time  been  made  with  regard  to  these  mysterious 
remains.     It  is  not,  however,  probable  that  theories  so  utterly 

»  Mr.  EUia,  •  Gent.  Mag.'  4th  series,  ii.  317. 
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groundless  will  be  put  forward  again,  or,  if  promulgated,  that  they 
will  be  listened  to  in  future.  The  one  excuse  for  them  hitherto 
has  been  that  their  authors  have  been  deprived  of  all  their  usual 
sources  of  information  in  this  matter.  It  is  not  too  much  to  assert 
that  there  is  not  one  single  passage  in  any  chissical  author  which 
can  be  construed  as  alluding  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  mega- 
lithic  remains  on  these  isles  or  on  the  continent.  With  all  their 
learning  and  industry,  the  antiquaries  of  the  last  century  could 
only  find  one  passage  which,  with  all  their  misapplied  ingenuity, 
they  could  pervert  to  their  purposes.  It  was  this — in  his  second 
book,  Diodorus,  quoting  from  HecatsDus,  mentions  that  in  an  island, 
not  less  in  size  than  Sicily,  and  opposite  to  Celtica,  there  existed 
among  the  Hyperboreans  a  circular  temple  magnificently  adorned.^ 
Stukeley  and  his  followers  immediately  jumped  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  island  not  less  than  Sicily  and  opposite  Gaul  must  be 
England,  and  the  circular  temple  Stonehenge,  which  was  conse- 
quently dedicated  to  Apollo  and  the  serpent  Python,  and  our 
forefathers  were  the  Hyperboreans,  and  our  intercourse  with 
Greece  clear  and  frequent.  It  is  marvellous  what  a  super- 
structure was  raised  on  such  a  basis.  But  against  it  may  be 
urged  that  the  whole  of  the  second  book  of  Diodorus  is  dedicated 
solely  to  a  description  of  Asia.  In  the  preceding  chapter  he 
describes  the  Amazons,  who,  if  they  ever  existed,  certainly  lived 
in  that  quarter  of  the  globe.  In  the  following  chapters  he 
describes  Arabia,  and  even  in  this  one  (xlvii.)  he  speaks  of  the 
Hyperboreans  as  inhabiting  the  northern  parts  of  Asia.  By 
the  utmost  latitude  of  interpretation  we  might  assume  this 
island  to  have  been  in  the  Baltic — OEsel  probably,  Gothland 
possibly,  but  certainly  not  further  west.  It  is  impossible  Diodorus 
could  be  mistaken  in  the  matter,  for  in  his  fifth  book  he 
describes  the  British  Isles  in  their  proper  place,  and  with  a 
very  considerable  degree  of  accuracy.^  But,  after  all,  what  does 
it  amount  to  ?  In  this  island  there  was  a  circular  temple.  We  are 
not  told  whether  it  was  of  wood  or  of  stone,  whether  hypsethral,  or 
roofed,  or  vaulted,  and  certainly  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  a  hint 
that  it  was  composed  of  a  circle  of  rude  stones  like  those  in  this 

^  Diodorus,  ii.  47.  '  Ibid.  v.  21  ei  teqq. 
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country  with  which  the  antiquaries  of  the  last  century  tried  to 
assimilate  it. 

It  is  little  to  be  wondered  at  if  all  this  rashness  of  speculation 
and  carelessness  in  quotation  should  have  produced  a  belief  that 
the  solution  of  the  problem  was  impossible  from  any  literary  or 
historical  data,  or  if  consequently  our  modem  antiquaries  should 
have  grasped  with  avidity  at  a  scheme,  first  proposed  by  the  Danes, 
which  seemed  at  all  events  to  place  the  question  on  a  scientific 
basis.  No  country  could  well  be  more  favourably  situated  for 
an  enquiry  of  this  sort  than  Denmark.  It  is  rich  in  megalithic 
remains  of  all  sorts.  Its  tumuli  and  tombs  seem  generally  to 
have  been  undisturbed;  and  it  was  exceptionally  fortunate  in 
having  a  government  with  sufficient  common  sense  to  enact  a  law 
of  treasure-trove,  so  just  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  liberal  as  to 
prevent  all  metal  articles  from  finding  their  way  to  the  melting 
pot,  and  governors  so  intelligent  as  fully  to  appreciate  the  scientific 
value  of  these  early  remains.  In  consequence  of  all  this,  the 
museums  at  Copenhagen  were  soon  filled  with  one  of  the  richest 
collections  of  antiquities  of  this  sort  that  was  ever  collected, 
and  when  brought  together  it  was  not  difficult  to  perceive 
the  leading  features  that  connected  them  in  one  continuous 
sequence. 

First  it  appeared  that  there  was  an  age  extending  into  far  pre- 
historic times,  when  men  used  only  implements  of  stone  and  bone, 
and  were  ignorant  of  the  use  of  any  of  the  metals ;  then  that  an 
age  had  succeeded  to  this  when  the  use  of  bronze  was  known,  and 
also  probably  that  of  gold ;  and,  lastly,  that  there  was  a  third  age, 
when  iron  had  been  introduced  and  had  superseded  the  use  of  all 
other  metals  for  weapons  of  war  and  utilitarian  purposes. 

The  Danish  antiquaries  were  somewhat  divided  in  opinion  as  to 
the  exact  period  when  bronze  was  first  introduced,  some  carrying 
it  back  as  far  as  2000  B.C.,  others  doubting  whether  it  was  known 
in  Denmark  more  than  1000  or  1200  years  b.o.  ;  but  all  agreed 
that  iron  was  introduced  about  the  Christian  era.  Having  satisfied 
themselves  on  these  points,  the  Danish  antiquaries  proceeded  at 
once  to  apply  this  system  to  the  monuments  of  their  country. 
Any  tomb  or  tumulus  which  was  devoid  of  any  trace  of  metal  was 
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dated  at  once  at  least  1000,  probably  2000,  years  before  Christy 
and  might  be  10,000,  or  20,000  years  old,  or  even  still  older. 
Any  tomb  containing  bronze  was  at  once  set  down  as  dating 
between  the  war  of  Troy  and  the  Christian  era ;  and  if  a  trace  of 
iron  was  detected,  it  was  treated  as  subsequent  to  the  last-named 
epoch,  but  still  as  anterior  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity, 
which  in  Denmark  dates  about  the  year  1000  a.d. 

This  system  seemed  so  reasonable  and  philosophical,  compared 
with  the  wild  theories  of  the  British  antiquaries  of  the  last  century, 
that  it  was  instantly  adopted  both  in  the  country  of  its  birth  and  in 
England  and  France ;  and  the  succession  of  the  three  ages — stone, 
bronze,  and  iron — was  generally  looked  upon  as  firmly  established 
as  any  fact  in  chronology.  Gradually,  however,  it  has  been  per- 
ceived that  the  hard  and  fast  line  at  first  drawn  between  them 
cannot  be  maintained.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  International 
Archaeological  Congress,  held  at  Copenhagen  in  the  autumn  of 
1869,  it  was  admitted  on  all  hands  that  there  was  a  considemble 
overlap  between  each  of  the  three  ages.  Men  did  not  imme- 
diately cease  to  use  stone  implements  when  bronze  was  intro- 
duced ;  and  bronze  continued  to  be  employed  for  many  purposes 
after  the  use  of  iron  was  well  known.^  Antiquaries  have  not  yet 
made  up  their  minds  to  what  extent  the  overlap  took  place ;  but 
on  its  determination  depends  the  whole  value  of  the  scheme  as  a 
chronometric  scale. 

If  the  Danes,  instead  of  breaking  up  their  "finds"  and  dis- 
tributing them  in  cases  according  to  a  pre-conceived  sj'stem,  had 
kept  and  published  a  careful  record  of  the  places  where  the  con- 
tents of  their  museums  were  found,  and  in  what  juxtaposition, 
we  should  not  probably  be  in  our  present  difficulty.  Under  the 
circumstances,  it  is  perhaps  fortunate  that  we  had  no  central 
museum,  but  that  our  antiquaries  have  published  careful  narra- 
tives of  their  proceedings.  Sir  Bichard  Colt  Hoare's  great  works 
are  models  of  their  class,  but  are  scarcely  to  be  depended  upon 


*  Tlic  Yolnmo  containing  iho  account  carried  or  aflniittcd.     A  sliort  account 

of  the  pruccedingH  of  the  oongresB  ban  of  the  Congress  was  publinhed  by  Gen. 

not  yet  been  published ;  so  those  who  Lefroy,  in  the  '  Journal  of  the  Archeo- 

were  not  present  cannot  feel  sure    to  logical  Institute/   Nov.  ISGD,  p.  5S  d 

what  extent    these   modifications  were  ie^iq. 
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in  the  present  instance,  as  the  importance  of  flint  and  flint  imple- 
ments was  not  appreciated  in  his  time  to  the  extent  it  now  is.* 
The  explorations  of  the  Messrs.  Bateman  in  Derbyshire  are  more 
completely  up  to  the  mark  of  the  science  of  the  present  day. 
A  few  extracts  from  one  of  their  works  will  show  how  various  and 
how  mixed  the  contents  of  even  a  single  group  of  tombs  are, 
and  will  prove  consequently  how  little  dependence  can  be  placed 
on  any  one  class  of  objects  to  fix  the  age  of  these  monuments. 

In  his  *  Vestiges  of  the  Antiquities  of  Derbyshire,'  published  in 
1848  by  Thomas  Bateman,  we  find  the  following  among  other 
interesting  facts,  taking  them  as  they  are  found  arranged  in  his 
volume,  without  any  attempt  at  classification  : — 

On  Winster  Moor  (p.  20),  a  gold  Greek  cross — ^undoubterlly 
Christian,  with  a  fibula  of  the  same  metal  richly  ornamented,  and 
a  quantity  of  glass  and  metal  ornaments. 

Pegges  Barrow  (p.  24).  Several  Anglo-Saxon  ornament?,  most 
probably  of  the  seventh  or  eighth  century. 

In  a  barrow  at  Long  Eoods  (p.  28)  were  found  two  urns,  with 
calcined  bones  and  a  brass  coin  of  Constantino,  of  the  type  **  Gloria 
exercitus." 

In  Haddon  Field  Barrow  (p.  30)  were  found  82  brass  coins : 
among  them  Constantino  9,  Constans  17,  Constantius  II.  9,  family 
of  Constantino  3,  Urbs  Boma  1,  Constantinopolis  2,  Valentinian  5, 
Valens  12,  Gratian  3.    The  remainder  illegible. 

At  Gib  Hill,  near  Arbor  Low  (p.  31),  of  which  more  hereafter, 
there  were  found  a  flint  arrow-head  2^  inches  long,  and  a  fragment 
of  a  basaltic  celt ;  also  a  small  iron  fibula,  and  another  piece  of 
iron  of  indeterminable  form. 

On  Cross  Flatts  (p.  35)  the  weapons  found  with  the  skeleton 
were  an  iron  knife,  the  blade  5  inches  long ;  a  piece  of  roughly 
chipped  flint,  probably  a  spear-head ;  and  a  natural  piece  of  stone 
of  remarkable  form.    A  similar  iron  knife  and  a  stono  celt  were 


*  "According  to  an  analysis  made  by  i    67  of  bronze,  nnd  11  of  iron,  whUe  one- 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  of  the  contents  of  '    balf  of  them  contained  nothing  to  indi- 


2JH)  tumuU  described  by  Sir  Richard 
Colt  Hoare, 'in  the  first  volume  of  his 
'Ancient  Wiltshire/  18  only  had  any 


implements  of  stone,  only  31  of  bone,      hidorie  TimeSj  2nd  edit.  p.  131. 


cate  their  age;  but  whetlier  those  that 
contained  nothing  are  earlier  or  more 
modem  is  by  no  means   clear." — Frt- 
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afterwards  found  within  a  few  yards  of  the  barrow,  probably 
thrown  out  and  overlooked  when  first  opened. 

In  Galley  Lowe  (p.  37),  a  very  beautiful  gold  necklace  set  with 
garnets,  and  a  coin  of  Honorius ;  but  towards  the  outer  edge  of 
the  Lowe,  and  consequently,  as  far  as  position  goes,  probably  later, 
another  interment,  accompanied  with  rude  pottery,  a  small  arrow- 
head of  grey  flint,  and  a  piece  of  ironstone. 

In  the  great  barrow  at  Minning  Lowe  (p.  39)  were  found  coins 
of  Claudius  Gothicus,  Constantino  the  Great,  Constantino  Junior, 
and  Yalentinian. 

In  a  smaller  barrow  close  by  were  found  fragments  of  a  coarse, 
dark-coloured  urn,  a  flint  arrow-head,  a  small  piece  of  iron,  part 
of  a  bridle-bit,  and  several  horses'  teeth  ;  lower  down,  a  cist  with 
an  iron  knife,  with  an  iron  sheath ;  and  on  the  outer  edge  another 
interment,  accompanied  by  a  highly  ornamented  drinking-cup,  a 
small  brass  or  copper  pin,  and  a  rude  spear  or  arrow-head  of  dark 
grey  flint. 

In  Borther  Lowe  (p.  48)  were  found  a  flint  arrow-head  much 
burnt  and  a  dimuiutive  bronze  celt. 

In  Rollcy  Lowe  (p.  55)  were  found  a  brass  coin  of  Constantine, 
and  a  brass  pin  2f  inches  long ;  and  lower  down  a  rude  but  highly 
omamentod  urn,  and  with  it  two  very  neat  arrow-heads  of  flint 
of  uncommon  forms ;  anl  in  another  part  of  the  barrow  a  spear- 
head of  coarse  flint,  with  the  fragments  of  an  ornamented 
drinking-cup. 

In  a  burrow  on  Ashford  Moor  (p.  57)  were  found,  scattered  in  dif- 
ferent parts,  a  small  iron  arrow-head  and  five  instruments  of  flint. 

In  Carder  Lowe  (p.  (53)  were  found  several  inninunonts  of  flint, 
amongst  the  lattcT  a  neatly  formed  barbed  arrow-liend ;  and  lower 
down,  with  the  primary  interment,  a  splendid  brnds  or  bronze 
dagger ;  a  few  inches  lower  down  a  beautiful  axe  hammer-head 
of  biiHalt  In  another  part  of  the  barrow  another  interment  was 
diricovered,  accompanied  by  an  iron  knife  and  three  hones  of  sand- 
stone. 

A  barrow  was  opened  at  New  Inns  (p.  6G),  where,  along  with 
the  piinciiuil  interment,  was  found  a  beautiful  brass  dogger,  with 
smaller  rivets  than  usual ;  and  in  another  part  a  skeleton,  with 
two  instruments  of  flint,  and  some  animal  teeth. 
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In  Net  Lowe  (p.  68),  close  to  the  right  arm  of  the  principal 
interment,  a  large  dagger  of  bi-ass,  with  the  decorations  of  its 
handle,  consisting  of  thirty  brass  rivets ;  two  studs  of  Kimmeridge 
coal.  With  the  above-mentioned  articles  were  numerous  frag- 
ments of  calcined  flint,  and  amongst  the  soil  of  the  barrow  two 
rude  instruments  of  flint. 

At  eastern  (p.  73),  in  one  part  of  the  mound,  an  instrument 
was  found,  with  a  fine  spear-head  of  flint,  and  a 'small  arrow-head 
of  the  same.  In  other  parts,  but  in  apparently  undisturbed  earth, 
a  circular  instrument,  and  various  chippings  of  flint,  and  the 
handle  of  a  knife  of  stag's  horn,  riveted  in  the  usual  way  on  to  the 
steel.  A  similar  one  is  figured  in  Douglas's  *  Nenia  Britannica,' 
plate  19,  fig.  4,  as  found  with  an  interment  in  one  of  the  barrows 
on  Chartham  Downs,  Kent. 

In  Stand  Lowe  (p.  74),  on  digging  towards  the  centre,  nume- 
rous flint  chippings  and  six  rude  instruments  were  found,  and 
above  the  same  place  a  broken  whetstone.  The  centre  being 
gained,  an  iron  knife  was  found  of  the  kind  generally  attributed 
to  the  Saxons.  This  was  immediately  followed  by  a  bronze  box  and 
a  number  of  buckles,  fibula*,  and  articles  of  iron,  silver,  and  glass, 
all  showing  the  principal  interment  to  have  been  of  very  late 
date.  Mr.  Bateman  adds — **  the  finding  of  instruments  of  flint 
with  an  interment  of  this  comparatively  modern  description  is 
rather  remarkable,  but  by  no  means  unprecedented." 

In  a  barrow  midway  between  Wetton  and  Ham  (p.  79)  with 
the  interment  were  found  three  implements  of  flint  of  no  great 
interest,  some  fragments  of  an  ornamented  urn,  and  an  iron  pin, 
similar  to  the  awl  used  by  saddlers  at  the  present  day.  Mr. 
Bateman  adds — "  one  precisely  similar  was  found  in  a  barrow  on 
Middleton  Moor  in  1824." 

In  a  second  barrow  near  the  same  place  were  found  the 
remains  of  a  coarse  and  rudely  ornamented  urn  with  its  deposit  of 
burnt  bones.  A  third  brass  coin  of  Constantino  the  Great  was 
also  found  on  the  summit,  just  under  the  surface. 

In  Come  Lowe  (p.  95),  with  an  interment  of  a  very  late  period, 
were  found  gold  and  iron  ornaments  and  glass  beads,  as  well  as 
the  usual  chippings  of  flint  and  rats'  bones. 

In  Dowe  Lowe  (p.  96)  the  most  remote  interment  consisted  of 
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two  much  decayed  skeletons  lying  on  the  floor  of  the  barrow 
about  two  yards  from  its  centre ;  one  was  accompanied  bj  a 
fluted  brass  dagger  placed  near  the  upper  bone  of  the  arm,  and  an 
amulet  of  iron  ore  with  a  large  flint  implement,  which  had  seen 
good  service,  lying  near  the  pelvis. 

The  other  tumuli  examined  by  this  indefatigable  explorer 
either  contained  objects  generally  of  the  same  class  or  nothing 
that  was  of  interest  as  marking  their  age.  If  his  other  works, 
or  those  of  others,  were  abstracted  in  the  same  way,  numerous 
examples  of  the  same  sort  might  be  adduced.  The  above,  how- 
ever, are  probably  suflicient  to  show  how  L'ttle  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  the  hard  and  fast  distinction  between  the  flint,  bronze, 
and  iron  ages  which  have  hitherto  been  supposed  to  govern  every 
determination  of  age  in  this  science.  If  in  a  hundred  short  pages 
of  one  man's  work  so  many  instances  of  overlapping,  and,  indeed, 
of  reversal  of  the  usual  order  of  things,  can  be  found,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  how  many  might  be  added  if  other  works  were  also 
examined.  All,  however,  that  is  wanted  here  is  to  show  that  the 
Danish  system  is  neither  perfect  nor  final,  and  that  we  must  look 
for  some  other  means  of  ascertaining  the  age  of  these  monuments 
if  we  are  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  regarding  them. 

The  fact  is  that,  though  a  tomb  containing  only  stone  and  bone 
implements  may  be  10,000  or  20,000  years  old,  unless  it  can  also  be 
shown  tliat  stone  and  bone  were  no  longer  used  after  the  Christian 
era,  it  may  also  be  as  modem,  or  more  so,  than  that  epoch.  Unless, 
also,  it  can  be  proved  that  stone  implements  were  never  used 
after  iron  was  introduced,  or  that  bronze  was  never  employed 
down  to  a  late  period,  this  system  is  of  no  avail ;  and  after  the 
examples  just  quoted  from  the  Bateman  diggings,  it  seems  the 
merest  empiricism  to  assume  that  the  use  of  each  class  of  imple- 
ments  ceased  on  the  introduction  of  another ;  and  till  it  can  be 
shown  at  what  date  their  use  did  really  cease,  any  argument  based 
on  their  presence  is  of  very  little  value.  This,  however,  is  a  task  to 
which  no  antiquary  lias  yet  applied  himself;  all  have  been  content 
to  fix  the  age  of  the  monuments  from  the  assumed  age  of  their 
contents,  empirically  determined.  It  is  a  far  more  difficult  task, 
however,  to  ascertain  the  age  of  the  contents  from  that  of  the 
monument  in  which  they  are  found ;  it  is  a  task  tliat  requires  an 
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investigation  into  the  history  and  circnrastanees  of  each  particular 
example.  With  the  scant  materials  that  exist,  this  is  by  no 
means  easy;  but  as  it  seems  the  only  mode  by  which  truth 
can  be  arrived  at,  it  is  the  task  to  which  we  propose  to  devote 
the  following  pages;  should  it  prove  impossible,  we  may  indeed 
despair. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  different  would  have  been  the  fate 
of  this  science,  had  the  Scandinavians  followed  up  the  line  of 
investigation  commenced  by  their  writers  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Olaus  Magnus,  for  instance,  Archbishop  of  Upsala,  writing  in  1555, 
describes  the  megalithic  remains  of  Sweden  with  the  sobriety  and 
precision  with  which  a  man  in  the  present  day  might  give  an 
account  of  the  cemeteries  of  Kensal-green  or  of  Scutari.  Some, 
he  tells  us,  marked  battle-fields,  some  family  sepulchres,  others 
the  graves  of  greatly  distinguished  men.*  In  like  manner,  Olaus 
Wormius,  in  1G43,  describes  the  tombs  of  the  kings  of  Denmark  as 
a  writer  in  the  present  day  might  the  Plantagenet  sepulchres  in 
Westminster  Abbey .^  Neither  have  any  doubt  or  hesitation  about 
the  matter,  and  though  Dr.  Charleton  was  hasty  in  following  this 
author  too  implicitly  in  applying  his  data  to  this  country,  still,  so 
far  as  I  can  form  an  opinion,  if  that  line  of  research  had  been 
steadily  followed  out,  there  would  now  have  been  as  little  doubt 
about  the  age  of  Stonehenge,  as  there  is  about  that  of  Salisbury 
Cathedral.  Stukeley,  however,  cut  the  vessel  adrift  from  the 
moorings  of  common  sense,  and  she  has  since  been  a  derehct  tossed 
about  by  the  winds  and  waves  of  every  passing  fancy,  till  recently, 
when  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  tow  the  wreck  into  the  misty 
haven  of  prehistoric  antiquity.     If  ever  she  reaches  that  nebulous 


>  "Vctenim  Gotlionim  et  Suevoruin 
antiquisBimus  inos  est  ut  ubi  ocr'orea 
in  campis  seu  montibus  instituissent  et 
perfocUtfent  pugnas,  iUic  orcctos  lapidcs 
quasi  Egyptiacas  pyramides  collocaro 
soliti  sunt  .  .  .  Habent  itaque  ba)c 
saxa  in  ploribus  locis  erccta  longitudinc 
X.  vel  XV.  XX.  aut  xxx.  ct  amplius  et 
lutitudinc  iv.  vel  vi,  ptdura,  mirnbili  situ 
sed  mirubiliori  online  et  roirabilissiino 
ebaractcre,  ob  plurimas  rationes  coUooata 
literato,  rcctoqne  ct  longoordine  videlicet 
pngilanim  oertamiBa,  quadruto,  turmas 


bollantium,  et  spbcrico  famillarnm  desig- 
nantia  sepulturas  ao  cuneato  equestrium 
et  pedestrium  acies  ibidem  vel  prope  for- 
tunatum  triumphaase,"  &c.  &c.  —  De 
Geniibut  Septenfrvmalihus,  &c.  p.  48. 

Or  again  :— "  Quoe  humi  recondere 
placuit  bonorabilea  fetatuaa  lapidum 
excclsorum  prout  hodie  cemuntur  mira 
corapngine  in  modum  altii^simiB  et  lutis- 
simiB  janusB,  sursum  transversumque 
vir.bus  gigantum  erecta.** — Ibid.  49. 

'  *Danioorum  Monoinentorum/  libri 
sex,  22  et  teqr^. 
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region,  she  may  as  well  be  broken  up  in  despair,  as  she  can  be 
of  no  further  use  for  human  purposes. 

Whether  this  will  or  will  not  be  her  fate  must  depend  on  the 
result  of  the  new  impulse  which  has  within  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years  been  given  to  the  enquiry.    Hitherto  it  seems  certainly  to 
be  in  a  direction  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  not  likely  to  lead 
to  any  greater  degree  of  precision  in  the  enquiry.    While  the 
Danish  **savans"  were  arranging  their  collections  in  the  museums 
at  Copenhagen,  M.   Boucher  de  Perthes  was  quietly  forming 
a  collection  of  flint  implements  from  the  drift  gravels  of  the 
valley  of  the  Somme,   which  far  exceeded  ^all  hitherto  found 
in  antiquity.     For  many  years  his  discoveries  were  ridiculed  and 
laughed  at,   till   in    1858  the  late  Hugh  Falconer  visited   his 
museimi  at  Abbeville,  and  being  then  fresh  from    his    investi- 
gations at  Kent's  Hole  and  the  Gower  Caves,^  he  at  once  saw 
their  value  and  proclaimed  it  to  the  world.     Since  then  it  has  not 
been  disputed  that  the  flint  implements  found  in  the  valley  of  the 
Somme  are  the  works  of  man,  and  that  from  the  position  in  which 
they  are  found  their  fabricators  must  have  lived  at  a  period  on  the 
edge  of  the  glacial  epoch,  and  when  the  configuration  of  the  con- 
tinent differed  from  what  it  now  is,  and  when  probably  the  British 
isles  were  still  joined  to  France.     Similar  implements  have  before 
and  since  been  found  in  Suffolk,^  and  other  parts  of  England 
in  analogous  circumstances,  and  all  allied  with  a  fauna  which 
was  extinct  in  these  parts  before  historic  times.^    If  you  ask  a 
geologist  how  long  ago  the  circumstances  of  the  globe  were  such 
as  these  conditions  represent,  he  will  answer  at  once  not  less 
than  a  million  of  years!      But  they  deal  in  largo  figures,  and 
it  is  not  necessary  to  investigate  them  now.    It  was  a  very  long 
time  ago. 

Even  more  interesting  than  these  for  our  present  purposes  was 


*  •  Hixnoira  of  Hugh  Faloonor/  by  Dr.  •  In  the  first  ycart  of  the  la«t  century 
Mnrchi8onf  ii.  p.  5d6.                                      a  flint  implement,  together  with  sonie 

•  In  17iy7,  BIr.  John  Frero  found  flint      bonea  of  the  Elepha$  primigehut,  were 


implements  itientical  with  thnae  at  Abbe- 
ville, anil  publii«hed  an  nccount  of  them, 
with  engravings,   in   toI.  xiii.  of  the 


found  in  an  excavation  in  Gray's  Inn 
Lane.  An  engraving  of  it  was  published 
in  1715,  and  the  implement  itself  is  now 


'  ArchiDologia,*  in  UOO.  •   in  the  British  Museum. 
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the  discovery  a  few  years  later  of  human  remains  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Dordogne  and  other  rivers  of  the  south  of  France.  Here 
geology  does  not  help  us,  but  climatology  does.  At  that  time  the 
climate  of  the  south  of  France  was  so  cold  that  the  inhabitants  of 
these  caves  had  all  the  habits  of  people  now  dwelling  in  the  Arctic 
regions.  Their  principal  domestic  animal  was  the  reindeer,  but  they 
were  familiar  with  the  woolly-haired  mammoth,  the  cave  bear,  and 
the  aurochs.  The  climate  was  so  cold  that  they  could  throw  on 
one  side  the  debris  of  their  feasts,  and  floor  their  dwelling  with 
marrow  bones  and  offal  without  dreading  pestilence  or  even  suffer- 
ing inconvenience.  They  were,  in  fact,  in  every  respect,  so  far  as 
we  have  the  means  of  judging,  identical  with  the  Esquimaux  of  the 
present  day,  and  must  have  inhabited  a  climate  nearly  similar  to 
that  of  Arctic  North  America.  How  long  ago  was  this  ?  We  know 
from  the  pictures  in  the  tombs  near  the  pyramids  that  the  climate 
of  Egypt  was  the  same  5000  or  6000  years  ago  as  it  is  now,  and 
we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  tbat,  while  that  of  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  remained  unchanged,  the  northern 
would  vary  in  any  very  different  ratio.  Clearing  of  forests  may 
have  done  something,  but  never  could  have  accounted  for  such  a 
change  as  this.  If  we  take  50,000  or  60,000  years  instead  of  5000 
or  GOOO,  it  will  not  suflSce  for  such  a  revolution,  though  geologists 
will  be  wroth  if  we  assume  only  100,000 ;  as  a  convenient  number 
this  will  answer  our  present  purposes. 

Having  at  least  this  space  of  time  at  their  disposal,  the  tendency 
of  modem  antiquaries  has  been  to  sweep  everything  into  this 
great  gulf.  Why,  they  ask,  may  not  Stonehenge  and  Avebury  be 
10,000,  20,000,  or  50,000  years  old  ?  Man  then  existed,  and  why 
may  he  not  have  erected  such  monuments  as  these?  Of  course 
he  might,  but  there  is  no  proof  that  he  did,  and  as  no  single  tangible 
reason  has  yet  been  adduced  for  supposing  them  so  old,  the  mere 
presumption  that  they  might  be  so  cannot  count  for  much. 

To  my  mind  the  force  of  argument  seems  to  tend  the  other  way. 
If  a  race  of  men  lived  on  the  face  of  the  globe  for  100,000  years 
so  utterly  unprogressive  as  these  cave  men,  incapable  of  discover- 
ing the  use  of  metals  for  themselves  during  that  long  period,  or 
even  of  adopting  them  from  Egypt  and  the  East,  where  bronze 
certainly,  and  most  probably  iron,  were  known  at  least  6000  or 
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7000  years  ago ;  if  this  people  used  flint  and  bone  during  all  this 
period,  is  it  likely  that  they  would  adopt  new-fiGingled  implements 
and  new  customs  the  first  time  they  were  presented  to  them  ?  The 
Esquimaux  have  been  familiar  with  the  Danish  settlers  in  Greenland 
for  some  centuries,  and  could  easily  have  procured  improved  im- 
plements and  many  of  the  advantages  of  civilization  had  they  been 
so  inclined.  They  have  not  been  changed  a  hair's-breadth  by  the 
influence  of  the  stranger.  The  red  man  of  North  America  has  been 
in  contact  with  the  white  man  for  centuries  now.  Has  he  changed, 
or  can  he  change?  In  Alaska,  and  to  the  northward  of  Van- 
couver's Island,  there  is  a  race  of  savages^  called  Hydahs,  with  all 
the  artistic  tastes  and  faculties  of  the  men  of  the  Dordogne  caves, 
and  with  about  the  same  degree  of  civilization.^  All  these  are 
dying  out,  and  may  soon  disappear,  but  they  present  at  this  day 
exactly  the  same  phenomenon  as  we  see  in  the  south  of  France, 
say  10,000  years  ago.  They  have  been  exterminated  in  all  the 
civilized  parts  of  Europe  by  the  progressive  Aryan  races  who  have 
usurped  their  places ;  and  it  seems  only  too  certain  that,  like  them, 
their  American  kindred  must  perish  before  the  growing  influence 
of  the  white  man,  but  they  cannot  change.  In  so  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  such  facts  as  are  before  us,  if  any  family  of  this  old 
people  still  lurked  among  our  hills  or  on  any  rocky  island,  their 
habits,  or  customs,  and  their  implements,  would  be  as  like  those 
of  the  cave  men  as  those  of  the  Esquimaux  or  Alaska  savages  are 
at  the  present  day.  It  appears  most  unphilosophical  to  apply  to 
those  people  the  principles  of  progress  that  are  found  among  the 
higher  races  of  mankind,  and  to  represent  them  as  eagerly  seizing 
on  any  improvement  oflered  them,  and  abandoning  their  old  faith 
and  their  old  habits  at  the  bidding  of  any  wandering  navigator 
that  visited  their  shores. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  on  such  an  enquiry,  but  so  far 
as  can  at  present  be  seen,  it  seems  that  mankind  has  progressed 
not  so  much  by  advance  within  the  limits  of  certain  races  as 
by  the  superposition  of  more  highly  organized  races  over  those 
of  an  inferior  class.  Thus  we  have  those  stone  men  of  the  caves 
who  i>ossessed  the  world  for  100,000  or  a  million  of  years,  and 

^  For  the  loMt.  and  one  of  the  ht^t,  aooounts  of  the  IFydahB,  soo  *  FroooedingB  of  the 
Iloyul  (joogruphical  Hociety/  vol.  xiii.  Na  V.  p.  liSO  el  teqq.,  hy  Iff.  Brown. 
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made  no  more  progress  in  that  period  than  the  animals  they  were 
associated  with.  Even  the  progress  from  a  chipped  to  a  polished 
stone  implement  seems  to  have  been  taught  them  by  a  foreign 
bronze-using  people.  We  have  then  such  races  as  the  Egyptian, 
the  Chinese,  or  the  Mexican,  who  can  progress  to  a  certain  point, 
but  stop  and  cannot  go  beyond ;  and,  lastly,  we  have  the  Aryans, 
the  last  to  appear  in  the  field,  but  the  most  energetic,  and  the  only 
truly  progressive  race.  Our  great  error  in  reasoning  with  regard 
to  the  older  races  seems  to  be  that  we  insist  on  applying  to  them 
the  reasoning  and  principles  which  guide  us,  but  which  are  wholly 
inapplicable  to  the  less  progressive  races  of  mankind. 

All  this  will  be  plainer  in  the  sequel ;  but  in  the  meanwhile 
it  may  safely  be  asserted  that,  up  to  this  time,  no  royal  road  has 
been  discovered  that  leads  to  an  explanation  of  our  megalithic 
antiquities.  No  one  has  yet  been  able  so  to  classify  the  contents 
of  cognate  monuments  as  to  construct  a  chronometric  scale  which 
is  applicable  for  the  elucidation  of  their  dates ;  and  no  a  priori 
reasoning  has  been  hit  upon  that  is  of  the  smallest  use  in  ex- 
plaining either  their  age  or  their  peculiarities.  The  one  path  that 
seems  open  to  us  is  a  careful  examination  of  each  individual  monu- 
ment, accompanied  by  a  judicial  sifting  of  all  or  any  traditions  that 
may  attach  to  it,  and  aided  by  a  comparison  with  similar  monu- 
ments in  other  countries.  By  this  means  we  have  a  chance  of 
arriving  at  a  fair  proximate  degree  of  certainty ;  for,  though  no 
one  monument  will  tell  its  own  tale  directly,  a  multitude  of 
whispers  from  a  great  number  may  swell  into  a  voice  that  is  clear 
and  distinct  and  be  audible  to  every  one;  while  no  system  yet 
invented,  and  no  d  priori  reasoning,  can  lead  to  anything  but 
deepening  the  ignorance  that  now  prevails  on  the  subject.  This 
is  especially  true  with  regard  to  the  great  megalithic  circles  in 
this  country.  With  the  rarest  possible  exceptions,  no  flint  and  no 
bronze  or  iron  implements  have  been  found  within  their  precincts. 
They  cannot  be  older  than  the  invention  of  flint  implements,  and 
iron  has  been  in  continuous  use  since  the  art  of  smelting  its 
ores  was  first  discovered.  If,  therefore,  they  have  no  written  or 
traditional  history  which  can  be  relied  upon,  their  age  must  for 
ever  remain  a  mystery.  The  conviction,  however,  under  which  this 
book  is  written  is  that  such  a  history  does  exist ;  that,  when  all 
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the  traditions  attached  to  the  monuments  are  sifted  and  weighed, 
they  amount  to  such  a  mass  of  circumstantial  evidence  as  suffices 
to  prove  the  case  and  to  establish  the  main  facts  of  their 
history  and  use,  wholly  independently  of  any  system  or  of  any 
external  testimony. 

Direct  literary  evidence,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is 
usually  understood,  cannot  be  said  to  exist.  As  before  mentioned, 
no  classical  author  alludes,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  these 
megalithic  structures;  yet  they  could  not  have  been  ignorant  of 
them  if  they  existed.  When  Caesar  and  his  army  witnessed  the 
fight  between  his  galleys  and  the  fleet  of  the  Veneti  in  the  Mor- 
bihan,  he  must  have  stood — if  he  occupied  the  best  place — on 
Mont  St.  Michel,  if  it  then  existed,  and  among  tlie  stone  avenues 
of  Camac.  Is  it  likely  that  such  an  artist  would  have  omitted 
the  chance  of  heightening  his  picture  by  an  allusion  to  the 
"standing  stones"  of  Dariorigum?  The  Eomans  occupied  Old 
Sarum  probably  during  the  whole  time  they  remained  in  this 
island,  and  the  Via  Badonica  passed  so  immediately  under  Silbury 
Hill  that  they  could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  either  Stonehenge 
or  Avebury.  Nor  in  France  could  they  possibly  have  missed 
seeing  the  numerous  dolmens  with  which  the  country  is  covered. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  silence  is  absolute.  The  circular 
temple  of  the  Hyperboreans  is  the  only  thing  any  one  has  ever 
pretended  to  quote  against  this ;  and  that,  for  reasons  given  above 
being  inadmissible,  any  argument  based  on  it  falls  to  the  ground. 

Neither  Caesar  nor  Tacitus,  though  describing  the  religious 
observances  of  our  forefathers,  make  any  mention  of  temples ;  nor, 
indeed,  does  any  other  classical  author.  Tacitus  ^  tells  us  that  the 
Germans  worshipped  only  in  groves;  and  though  this  is  hardly  to 
the  point,  his  relations  with  Agricola  were  so  intimate  that  had 
the  Gauls  and  Britons  had  temples  of  stone,  he  could  hardly  have 
avoided  alluding  to  them.  The  inference  from  Caesar  and  all  the 
other  authors  is  the  same,  but  there  is  no  direct  evidence  either  way. 

There  is  no  passage  in  any  classical  authors  which  connects  the 
Druids,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  with  any  stone  temples  or 
stones  of  any  sort. 


^  *  Ocnuanuk,*  0. 
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Dracontia  are  wholly  the  creation  of  Dr.  Stukeley's  very  fertile 
imagination. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  negative  evidence  goes,  it  is  complete  in 
showing  that  our  megalithic  circles  did  not  exist  in  the  time  of 
the  Bomans,  and  that  they  were  not  temples.  Unfortunately, 
however,  no  amount  of  negative  evidence  is  suflSeient  to  prove 
an  affirmative,  though  it  may  suffice  to  establish  a  strong  pre- 
sumption in  favour  of  a  particular  view,  and,  at  all  events,  clears 
the  way  for  the  production  of  any  direct  evidence  which  we  may 
have.  The  direct  written  evidence  that  has  been  adduced  is, 
however,  of  the  most  shadowy  character.  It  amounts  to  little 
more  than  this: — that  every  allusion  to  these  monuments  in 
mediaeval  authors,  every  local  tradition,  every  scrap  of  intelligence 
we  have  regarding  them,  points  to  a  post-Roman  origin.  No 
writer,  of  any  age  or  country,  suggested  their  being  pre-historic  or 
even  pre-Roman  before  the  age  of  Stukeley, — say  1700. 

There  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  only  one  paragraph  in  any  classical 
author  which  mentions  a  French  or  British  temple;  but  it  be- 
longed to  so  exceptional  a  community  that  it  would  hardly  be  safe 
to  base  an  argument  upon  it.  A  "  hieron,"  Strabo  tells  us,  existed 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  inhabited  by  a  colony  of  women  who 
lived  apart  from  their  husbands,  but  the  roof  or  thatch  of  the 
roof  of  whose  temple  was  renewed  annually  :^  a  fact  that  shows, 
in  the  first  place,  that  it  had  a  roof,  and  in  the  second,  that  it  was 
not  a  very  dignified  or  permanent  structure. 

It  would  add  very  much  to  the  clearness  of  our  conception  on 
this  subject  if  the  early  Christian  writers  had  left  us  some  descrip- 
tions of  the  temples  of  the  Britons  when  the  missionaries  first 
came  among  them.  Though  not  quite  so  silent  on  the  subject  as 
the  classical  authors,  their  direct  evidence  is  far  from  being  so 
complete  as  might  be  wished.  One  of  the  passages  most  distinctly 
bearing  on  this  question  is  found  in  a  letter  which  Pope  Gregory 
the  Great  addressed  to  the  Abbot  Millitus,  then  on  a  mission  to 
England.  In  this  letter  he  instructs  him  by  no  means  to  destroy 
the  temples  of  the  idols  belonging  to  the  English,  but  only  the  idols 
which  are  found  in  them  ;  and  adds,  "Let  holy  water  be  made,  and 


'  Strabo,  iv.  p.  IDS. 
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sprinkled  over  them.  Let  altars  be  constructed,  and  relics  placed 
on  them ;  insomuch  as  if  these  temples  are  well  constructed,  it  is 
necessary  that  they  should  be  converted  from  the  worship  of  dsamons 
to  the  service  of  the  true  God.  So  that  the  people,  seeing  their 
temples  are  not  destroyed,  may  put  away  errors  from  their  hearts, 
and,  acknowledging  the  true  God  and  adoring  Him,  may  the  more 
willingly  assemble  in  the  places  where  they  were  accustomed  to 
meet."  ^  A  tittle  further  on  he  adds,  in  order  that  no  apparent 
change  may  be  made,  ^'that  on  great  festivals  the  people  may 
erect  huts  of  boughs  around  those  churches  which  have  been  con- 
verted (commutatae)  from  temples." 

The  fair  inference  from  this  paragraph  seems  to  be  that  there 
was  so  little  diflference  between  the  temples  of  the  Pagans  and 
the  churches  of  the  Christians  that  a  little  holy  water  and  a  few 
relics — as  much  esteemed  in  the  West  as  in  the  East  in  those 
days— were  all  that  was  required  to  convert  the  one  into  the  other. 

We  gather  the  same  impression  from  another  transaction  which 
took  place  at  Canterbury  about  the  same  time.  After  taking  pos- 
session of  the  Cathedral,  built  of  old  by  the  Bomans,^  St.  Augustine 
obtained  from  the  recently  converted  King  Ethelbert  the  cession 
of  the  temple  in  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  worship  his 
idols,  and  without  more  ado  dedicated  it  to  St.  Pancras,  and 
appropriated  it  as  a  burying  place  for  himself  and  his  successors 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  outside  the  walls.^  We  further 
learn  from  Gervaise*  that  it  was  so  used  till  Cuthbert,  the  second 
archbishop,  got  permission  to  allow  burials  within  the  walls,  and 
then  erected  the  baptistry  of  St.  John  for  this  purpose,  where 


»  Bode,  *  Hist.  Ecolos/  i.  30. 

'  '*  Inibi  antique  Romanorum  fidelium 
opero  factam/'  Bcde,  *  Hist.  Ecclcs.*  i.  82. 

»  Thorn,  »Deo.  Script.  Col.*  1760:— 
"  Erat  autem  non  longe  ab  ipsa  civitate 
ad  orientem  quasi  medio  itinere  inter 
ecolesiam  Sti.  Martini  et  muroe  civitatis 
Phanum  siye  ydolum  situm  ubi  rex 
Ethelbertus  secundus  ritum  gentis  sua 
Bolebat  orare  et  cum  nobilibns  suis  dso- 


mutavit  in  ecclesiam,  et  earn  in  nomine 
Sti.  Pancratii  martyris  dedieavit." 

Of  this  "  Fane  "  we  further  Uam  from 
Godselinus  ('Leland  Collect.'  vol.  iy. 
p.  8),  that  *^  extat  adhuo  condita  ex  lon- 
gissimis  et  lati^simis  lateribus  more 
Britannico  ut  facile  est  videre  in  muris 
Verolamiemibus,"  and  may  now  be  seen 
in  this  yery  church  at  Canterbury.  "  Ba- 
silica Sti.  Pancratii  nunc  est  ubi  olim 


moniis  et  non   deo    sacriflcare.      Quod  I    Ethelbertus  idolum  suum  coluit.    Opus 

Phanum  Aug^tinus  ab  iniquinamentis  exiguum  struotum  tamen  de  more  vete- 

et  sordibus  g^ntilium  purgavit  et  sinm-  rum  Britannorum." 

lacro  quod  in  eo  orat  infracto,  synagogam  *  Qerraiso, '  Ace.  Pont.  Cant.'  p.  1640. 
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apparently  Becket's  crown  now  stands.  Afterwards  the  monas- 
tery of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  now  St.  Augustine's,  was  erected 
**  in  fundo  Templi " — whatever  that  may  mean — but  at  that  time 
St.  Augustine  seems  to  have  accepted  the  Pagan  temples  as 
perfectly  appropriate  to  Christian  rites. 

In  like  manner  when  King  Redwald,  after  his  conversion  to 
Christianity  was  persuaded  by  his  wife  not  rashly  to  forsake  the 
faith  of  his  forefathers,  he  set  up  two  altars  side  by  side  in  his 
temple  (in  fano),  and  dedicated  the  one  to  Christ,  the  other  to  the 
"  victims  of  the  daemons."  ^  The  temple,  apparently,  was  equally 
appropriate  to  either. 

A  still  more  instructive  example  is  the  description  of  the 
destruction  of  the  church  at  Grodmundingham  by  Coifi  —  the 
heathen  priest  —  on  his  conversion  to  Christianity.  He  first 
desecrated  it  by  throwing  a  spear  into  it— whether  by  the  door 
or  window  we  are  not  told — and  then  ordered  his  people  to  bum 
it  to  the  ground  with  all  its  enclosures.  These,  therefore,  must  all 
have  been  in  wood  or  some  equally  combustible  material.^ 

All  this  is  not  much  nor  very  distinct,  but  by  these  passages,  and 
every  hint  we  have  on  the  subject,  it  would  appear  that  the 
temples  of  the  Pagans,  between  the  departure  of  the  Romans  and 
the  time  of  Alfred,  were  at  least  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
Christians.  Both  were  derived  from  the  same  model,  which  was 
the  temple  or  basilica  of  the  Romans,  and  both  were  apparently 
very  rude,  and  generally,  we  may  infer,  constructed  of  wood.  The 
word  circular  does  not  occur  in  any  description  of  any  Pagan 
temple  yet  brought  to  light,  nor  the  word  stone ;  nothing,  in  fact, 
that  would  in  the  remotest  degree  lead  us  to  suppose  that  Bede, 
or  any  one  else,  was  speaking  or  thinking  of  the  megalithic  monu- 
ments with  which  we  are  now  concerned. 

Although  the  classical  authorities  are  silent  regarding  these 
rude  stone  monuments,  arid  contemporary  records  help  us  very 
little  in  trying  to  understand  the  form  of  the  temples  in  which  our 
forefathers  worshipped,  till  they  were  converted  to  Christianity, 
still  the  Decrees  of  the  Councils  render  it  quite  certain  that  Rude 


»  Bede,  *  Hiat.  Ecclea.'  ii.  15. 
'  *'  Succcndero  fanum  cum  omnibus  scptis  suIb/'  Bode, '  IJist.  Eccles/  ii.  13. 
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Stone  Monuments  were  objects  of  veneration — certainly  in  France, 
an  ],  by  implication,  in  England — down  to  the  times  of  Charlemagne 
and  Alfred,  at  least. 

One  often-quoted  decree  of  a  Council,  held  at  Nantes,  exhorts 
"  Bishops  and  their  servants  to  dig  up,  and  remove,  and  hide  in 
places  where  they  cannot  be  found,  those  stones  which  in  remote 
and  woody  places  are  still  worshipped,  and  where  vows  are  still 
made."  ^  Unfortunately  tlie  date  of  this  Council  is  not  certain ;  but 
Richard  places  it  in  658,  which  is  probably  at  least  nearly  correct,^ 
This,  however,  is  of  comparatively  little  consequence,  as  in  452 
a  Council  at  Aries  decreed  that  "  if,  in  any  diocese,  any  infidel 
either  lighted  torches  or  worshipped  Trees,  Fountains,  or  Stones, 
or  neglected  to  destroy  them,  he  should  be  found  guilty  of  sacri- 
lege;"^ and  about  a  century  later  (567),  a  Council  at  Tours 
exhorts  the  clergy  to  excommunicate  those  who,  at  certain  Stones 
or  Trees  or  Fountains,  perpetrate  things  contrary  to  the  ordinances 
of  the  Church.* 

Still  another  century  further  on  (681),  a  Council  held  at  Toledo 
admonishes  those  who  worship  Idols  or  venerate  Stones,  those  who 
light  torches  or  worship  Fountains  or  Trees,  that  they  are  sacrificing 
to  the  devil,  and  subject  themselves  to  various  penalties,  &c.® 
Another  Council  held  in  the  same  city,  in  the  year  692,  enumerates 
almost  in  the  same  words  the  various  heresies  which  were  con- 
demned by  the  preceding  Council.*  A  Council  at  Eouen,  about 
the  same  time,  denounces  all  who  ofler  vows  to  Trees  or  Fountains 


>  Summo  decertare  debent  studio  epis-  i  pastores  quam  presbyteros,  gerero  ut 
copi  et  eomm  ministri  ut  —  Lopides  '  quemcunque  in  hac  futuitate  persistere 
quoque,  quos  in  ruinosis  locis  et  silvestri-  I  Yiderint,  vel  ad  nescio  quas  petras  aut 
bus,  demonuin  ludificationibus  deceptl  |  arbores  vel  fontes,  designata  loca  gen- 
venerantur  ubi  et  vota  vovent  et  de-  I  tiUum  perpetrare.  qu»  ad  ecclesifle  ra- 
ferunt,  funditus  efifodiantur,  atque  in  ttdi  " 
loco  projiciantur  ubi  nunquani  a  cul- 
toribud  suis  inveniri  possint  et  omnibus 
annunciatur  quantum  scelus  est  ido- 
latria. — Labbeum,  t.  ix.  474. 

*  Richard,  *  Analyse  des  CJonciles,'  i.  646. 

*  Si  in  alicujus  cpiscopi  territorio 
infideles,  aut  factdas  accendunt,  aut  ar- 
bores, fontes  vel  Saxa  venerentur  si  hoc 
erufre  ncglexerit,  sacrilcgii  reum  so  esset 
cognoscat.—Labb.,  iv.  1013. 


*  Contestamnr  illam  aolicitudincm  tarn      Balaz,  tI.  1337. 


tionem  non  pertinent  eos  ab  ecclesia 
sancta  auctoritate  repel lant.—Baluz,  i. 
518. 

•  Cultores  idolorum,  veneratores  La- 
pidumy  acoensores  facularum  excolentes 
sacra  fontium  vel  arborum  admonemus, 
&c.— Baluz,  vi.  1234. 

•  Illi  diversis  suadelis  docepti  cul- 
tores idolorum  efficiuntur,  veneratores 
Lapidum,  acoensores  facularum,  exco- 
lentes sacra  fontium  vel  arbomm,  &c, — 
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or  Stones  as  they  would  at  altars,  or  offer  candles  or  gifts,  as  if 
any  divinity  resided  there  capable  of  conferring  good  or  evil.^ 

Lastly,  a  decree  of  Charlemagne,  dated  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  789, 
utterly  condemns  and  execrates  before  God  Trees,  Stones,  and 
Fountains,  which  foolish  people  worship.' 

Even  as  late  as  in  the  time  of  Canute  the  Great,  there  is  a 
statute  forbidding  the  barbarous  adoration  of  the  Sun  and  Moon, 
Fire,  Fountaius,  Stones,  and  all  kinds  of  Trees  and  Wood.^ 

The  above  which  are  taken  from  Keysler*  are  not  all  he  quotes, 
nor  certainly  all  that  could  be  added,  if  it  were  worth  while,  from 
other  sources ;  but  they  are  sufiScient  to  show  that,  from  Toledo 
to  Aix-la-Chapelle — and  from  the  departure  of  the  Bomans  till  the 
tenth,  or  probably  the  eleventh  century — the  Christian  priesthood 
waged  a  continuous  but  apparently  ineffectual  war&re  against 
the  worship  of  Stones,  Trees,  and  Fountains.  The  priests  do  not 
condescend  to  tell  us  what  the  forms  of  the  Stones  were  which 
these  benighted  people  worshipped,  whether  simple  menhirs  or 
dolmens,  or  "  grottes  des  fees,"  nor  why  they  worshipped  them ; 
whether  they  considered  them  emblems  of  some  unnamed  and 
unknown  God,  or  memorials  of  deceased  ancestors,  in  whose  honour 
they  lighted  candles,  and  whom  they  propitiated  with  offerings. 
Nor  do  they  tell  us  what  the  form  of  that  worship  was;  they 
did  not  care,  and  perhaps  did  not  know.  Nor  do  we ;  for,  except 
an  extreme  veneration  for  their  dead,  and  a  consequent  ancestral 
worship,*  mixed  with  a  strange  adoration  of  Stones,  Trees,  and 
Fountains,  we  do  not  know  now  what  the  religion  was  of  these  rude 
people.    The  testimony  of  these  edicts  is,  therefore,  not  quite  so 


>  Si  aliquis  vote  ad  arbores,  vel  fontea,  '  Lanam,     Ignem,    Profluentem,    Fontea, 

▼el  ad  Lapidea  quosdam,  qoaai  ad  altaria,  ^'«.  cujuaque  generia  arborcs  lignam 

faciut  aut  ibi  c-andelam,  sea    quolibct  '  colaerunt—Keysler,  '  Antiqiiitatea  Sep- 

munna  deferet  velut  ibi  quoddam  Numen  temtrion/  (Hanovere,  1720X  p.  18.    He 

sit  quod  bonom  aut  malum  poeait  in-  .  quotes  alao  a  canon  of  Edgar  (9G7)  to  the 

ferre.— Baluz,  1.  2,  p.  210.  !  same  effect 

«  Item    de   arboribus    vel    Petn'$  vel  \  *  *  Ant.  Sept.' chap.  ii. 

fontibua  nbi  aliqui  atulti  luminaria  vel  :  *  Laing  in  hia  wrath  teems  to  have,  by 

aliquas    observationes    faciunt    omnino  i  accident,  very  nearly  gueased  the  truth, 

mundamua,  ut  iste  peaaimua  uaua  ttdeo  j  when,  refuting  the  authenticity  of  Oaaiwi, 

execrabilia  ubicnnqne  invenitnr  tolletur  |  he  accuaea  Macphereon  of  "having  ren- 

et  diatruutur.—Baluz,  t.  i.  p.  235.  j  dered  the  Highlandera  a  race  of  unheard- 

»  Barbara    e*t    autem   adoratio,  aive  o{  infidels,  who  believed  in  no  God«  but 

quas  idola  (puta  gentium  divoo),  Solem,  the  ghosts  of  their  fathers." 
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distinct  as  we  might  wish,  and  does  not  enable  us  to  assert  that 
the  Bade  Stone  Monuments,  whose  age  and  uses  we  are  trying 
to  ascertain,  were  those  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  paragraphs. 
But  what  it  does  seem  to  prove  is,  that  down  to  the  11th  century 
the  Christian  Priesthood  waged  a  continuous  war£EU*e  against  the 
veneration  of  some  class  of  Bude  Stone  Monuments,  to  which 
the  pagan  population  clung  with  remarkable  tenacity,  and  many^ 
if  not  most  of  which  may  consequently  have  been  erected  during 
that  period.  This  is,  at  all  events,  infinitely  more  clear  and 
positive  than  anything  that  has  been  brought  forward  in  favour  of 
their  pre-historic  antiquity.  If,  like  the  other  branches  of  the 
written  argument,  this  is  not  suflScient  to  prove,  by  itself,  that 
the  monuments  were  generally  or  even  frequently  erected  after 
the  Christian  era,  it  certainly  entitles  that  assertion  to  a  fair  locus 
standi  in  the  argument  we  are  attempting  to  develop. 

If,  however,  the  pen  has  been  reticent  and  hesitating  in  its 
testimony,  the  spade  has  been  not  only  prolific  but  distinct.  It. 
is  probably  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  three-fourths  of  the 
megalithic  monuments — ^including  the  dolmens,  of  course— have 
yielded  sepulchral  deposits  to  the  explorer,  and,  including  the 
tumuli,  probably  nine-tenths  have  been  proved  to  be  burial  places. 
Still,  at  the  present  stage  of  the  enquiry,  it  would  be  at  least 
premature  to  assume  that  the  remaining  tenth  of  the  whole,  or  the 
remaining  fourth  of  the  stone  section,  must  necessarily  be  sepul- 
chraL  Some  may  have  been  cenotaphic,  or  simply  monuments, 
such  as  we  erect  to  our  great  men — not  necessarily  where  the  bodies 
are  laid.  Some  stones  and  some  tumuli  may  have  been  erected  to 
commemorate  events,  and  some  mounds  certainly  were  erected  as 
**  Motes  "  or  "  Things  " — ^places  of  judgment  or  assembly.  In  like 
manner  some  circles  may  have  been  originally,  or  may  afterwards 
have  been  used  as  places  of  assembly,  or  may  have  been  what 
may  more  properly  be  called  temples  of  the  dead,  than  tombs. 
These,  however,  certainly  are  the  exceptions.  The  ruling  idea 
throughout  is  still  of  a  sepulchre,  with  what  exceptions,  and 
at  what  age  erected,  is  the  thesis  which  we  now  propose  to 
investigate. 

At  present  these  are  mere  assertions,  and  it  is  not  pretended 
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that  they  are  more,  and  they  are  only  brought  forward  in  this 
place  in  order  to  enunciate  the  propositions  it  is  hoped  we  may  be 
able  to  prove  as  we  advance  in  this  enquiry.    These  are, — 

First,  that  the  Bude  Stone  Monuments  with  which  we  are 
concerned  are  generally  sepulchral,  or  connected  directly,  or  indi- 
rectly, with  the  rites  of  the  dead. 

Secondly,  that  they  are  not  temples  in  any  usual  or  appropriate 
sense  of  the  term,  and. 

Lastly, — that  they  were  generally  erected  by  partially  civilized 
races  after  they  had  come  in  contact  with  the  Bomans,  and 
most  of  them  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  first  ten 
centuries  of  the  Christian  Era. 

In  stating  these  three  propositions  so  broadly,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  the  evidence  on  which  their  proof  or  'disproof  rests 
is  eminently  cumulative  in  its  character ;  not  perhaps  with  regard 
to  the  use  to  which  the  monuments  were  applied,  that  probably 
will  be  admitted  as  settled,  as  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  tumuli 
can  be  shown  to  have  a  fair  title  to  a  sepulchral  character,  and 
most  of  the  stone  monuments  can  equally  lay  claim  to  being 
erected  for  the  same  purpose  to  which  one-half  of  them  have  been 
certainly  proved  to  have  been  dedicated.  This  is  the  more  clear, 
as,  on  the  other  hand,  in  spite  of  every  surmise  or  conjecture,  no 
one  monument  of  the  class  we  are  treating  of  can  be  proved  to 
have  been  erected  as  a  temple,  or  as  intended  for  any  civic  or  civil 
purpose. 

With  regard  to  their  age,  the  case  is  not  quite  so  easily  settled. 
Except  such  monuments  as  those  of  Gorm  and  Thyra,  and  one  or 
two  others,  to  be  mentioned  hereafter,  few  can  produce  such  proof 
of  their  age  as  would  stand  investigation  in  a  comt  of  law.  But 
when  all  the  traditions,  all  the  analogies,  and  all  the  probabilities 
of  the  case  are  examined,  they  seem  to  make  up  such  an  accumu- 
lation of  evidence  as  is  irresistible ;  and  the  whole  appears  to  pre- 
sent an  unbroken  and  intelligible  sequence  which  explains  every- 
thing. The  proof  of  all  this,  however,  does  not  rest  on  the 
evidence  of  two  or  three,  or  even  of  a  dozen,  of  anstances,  but  is 
based  upon  the  multiplication  of  a  great  number  of  coincidences 
derived  from  a  large  number  of  instances,  which  taken  together 
in  the  cumulative  form,  make  up  a  stronger  body  of  proof  than 
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could  be  obtained  from  the  direct  testimony  of  one  or  two  cases. 
To  appreciate  this,  liowever,  the  whole  must  be  taken  together. 
To  try  to  invalidate  it  by  selecting  one  or  two  prominent  cases, 
where  the  proof  is  manifestly  insufficient  when  taken  by  itself,  is  to 
misunderstand  and  misrepresent  the  whole  force  of  the  argument 

One  point,  I  fancy,  there  will  be  very  little  difficulty  in  proving, 
which  is,  that  the  whole  form  one  continuous  group,  extending  in 
an  unbroken  series,  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest.     There  is  no 
hiatus  or  break  anywhere ;  and  if  some  can  be  proved  to  belong 
to  the  10th  century,  it  is  only  a  question  how  far  you  can,  by 
extenuating  the  thread,  extend  it  backwards.    It  can  hardly  be 
much  beyond  the  Christian  era.     It  seems  that  such  a  date  satis- 
fies all  the  known' conditions  of  the  problem,  in  so  far  as  the  Stone 
Monuments  at  least  are  concerned.     There  is,  so  far  as  I  know 
at  present,  absolutely  no  evidence  on  the  other  side,  except  what 
is  derived  from  the  Danish  system  of  the  three  ages :   if  that 
is  established  as  a  rule  of  law,  cadit  questio^  there  is  no  more 
to  be  said  on  the  subject.     But  this  is  exactly   what  does  not 
appear  to  have  yet  been   established  on  any  sufficient  or  satis- 
factory basis.     There  need  be  no  difficulty  in  granting  that  men 
used  stone  and  bone  for  implements,  before  they  were  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  the  metals.     It  may  also  be  admitted,  that  they 
used  bronze  before  they  learned  the  art  of  extracting  iron  from 
its  ores.     But  what  is  denied  is,  that  they  abandoned  the  use 
of  these  primitive  implements  on  the  introduction  of  the  metals; 
and  it  is  contended  that  they  employed  stone  and  bone  simul- 
taneously with  bronze  and  iron,  down  to  a  very  late  period.     The 
real  fact  of  the  case  seems  to  be,  that  the  people  on  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea,  were  as  remote  from  the  centres  of 
civilization  on  the  Mediterranean  and  to  the  eastward  of  it  in  the 
earlier  centuries  of  our  era,  and  were  as  little  influenced  by  them, 
as  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  in  the  Pacific  and  Arctic  America 
were  by  Europe  in  the  last  century.    In  the  remote  corners  of  the 
world,  a  stone  and  bone    age   exists   at   the  present  day,  only 
modified  by  the- use  of  such  nu'tal  implements  as  they  can  obtain 
by  barter  or  exchange :  and  this  ap[)ear8  to  have  been  tho  state  of 
northern  Europe,  till,  with  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  the 
new  civilization  was  domesticated  among  its  inhabitants. 
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CHAPTEE  11. 

PRELIMINARY  OBSERVATIONS. 

Before  attempting  to  examine  or  describe  particular  instances — 
in  which,  however,  the  main  interest  of  the  work  must  eventually 
be  centred — it  would  add  very  much  to  the  clearness  of  what 
follows  if  a  classification  could  be  hit  upon,  which  would  correctly 
represent  the  sequence  of  forms.  In  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  such  an  arrangement  is  hardly  possible,  still  the 
following  5  groups,  with  their  subdivisions,  are  suflSciently  distinct 
to  enable  them  to  be  treated  separately,  and  are  so  arranged  as 
roughly  to  represent  what  we  know  of  their  sequence,  with 
immense  overlappings,  however,  on  every  joint. 

I. — Tumuli    ..      ..a.  Or  barrows  of  earth  only. 

b.  With  small  stone  chambers  or  cists. 

c.  With  megalithic  chambers  or  dolmens. 

d.  With  external  access  to  chambers. 

II. — Dolmens..      ..   a.  Free  standing  dolmens  without  tumuli. 

h.  Dolmens  upon  the  outside  of  tumuli. 

III. — CiBCLES    ..      ..a.  Circles  surrounding  tumuli. 

b.  Circles  surrounding  dolmens. 

c.  Circles  without  tumuli  or  dolmens. 

IV. — Avenues  ..      ..a.  Avenues  attached  to  circles. 

b.  Avenues  with  or  without  circles  or  dolmens. 

V. — Menhirs..      ..  a.  Single  or  in  groups. 

b.  With  oghams,  sculptures,  or  runes. 


Tumuli. 

The  first  three  of  the  sub-divisions  of  the  first  class  are  so  mixed 
together  that  it  is  almost  impossible  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  to  separate  them  with  precision  either  as  to  date  or 
locality,  while,  as  they  hardly  belong  to  the  main  subject  of  this 
book,  it  will  not  be  worth  while  to  attempt  it  here. 

Without  being  too  speculative,  perhaps,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
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the  earliest  mode  in  which  mankind  disposed  of  the  bodies  of 
their  deceased  relatives  or  neighbours  was  by  simple  inhumation. 
They  dug  a  hole  in  the  earthy  and,  having  laid  the  body  therein, 
simply  replaced  the  earth  upon  it,  and  to  mark  the  spot,  if  the 
person  so  buried  was  of  sufficient  importance  to  merit  such  care, 
they  raised  a  mound  over  the  grave.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to 
believe  that  mankind  were  long  content  with  so  simple  a  mode  of 
sepulture.  To  heap  earth  or  stones  on  the  body  of  the  beloved 
departed  so  as  to  crush  and  deface  it,  mnst  have  seemed  rude  and 
harsh,  and  some  sort  of  coffin  was  probably  early  devised  for  the 
protection  of  the  corpse, — in  well-wooded  countries,  this  would  be 
of  wood,  which,  if  the  mound  is  old,  has  perished  long  ago — in 
stony  countries,  as  probably  of  stone,  forming  the  rude  cists  so 
commonly  found  in  early  graves.  That  these  should  expand 
into  chambers  seems  also  natural  as  civilization  advanced,  and  as 
man's  ideas  of  a  future  state  and  the  wants  and  necessities  of  such 
a  future  became  more  developed. 

The  last  stage  would  seem  to  be  when  access  was  retained  to 
the  sepulchral  chamber,  in  order  that  the  descendants  of  the 
deceased  might  bring  offerings,  or  supply  the  wants  of  their 
relative  during  the  intermediate  state  which  some  nations 
assumed  must  elapse  before  the  translation  of  the  body  to  another 
world. 

It  is  probable  that  some  such  stages  as  these  were  passed  through 
by  all  the  burying  races  of  mankind,  though  at  very  various 
intervals  and  with  very  different  details,  while  fortunately  for  our 
present  subject  it  seems  that  the  earliest  races  were  those  most 
addicted  to  this  mode  of  honouring  their  dead.  All  mankind,  it  is 
true,  bury  their  dead  either  in  the  flesh  or  their  ashes  after  cre- 
mation. It  is  one  of  those  peculiarities  which,  like  speech,  dis- 
tinguish mankind  from  the  lower  animals,  and  which  are  so  strangely 
overlooked  by  the  advocates  of  the  fashionable  theory  of  our  ape 
descent.  All  mankind,  however,  do  not  reverence  their  dead  to  the 
same  extent  The  peculiarity  is  most  characteristic  of  the  earlier 
underlying  races,  whom  we  have  generally  been  in  the  habit  of 
designating  as  the  Turanian  races  of  mankind.  But  if  that  term 
is  objected  to,  the  tomb-building  races  may  be  specified — ^beginning 
from  the  East — as  the  Chinese ;  the  Monguls  in  Tartary,  or  Mogols, 
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as  they  were  called,  in  India ;  the  Tartars  in  their  own  country,  or 
in  Persia ;  the  ancient  Pelasgi  in  Greece ;  the  Etrurians  in  Italy ; 
and  the  races,  whoever  they  were,  who  preceded  the  Celts  in 
Europe.  But  the  tomb-building  people,  par  exceUencey  in  the  old 
world  were  the  Egyptians.  Not  only  were  the  funereal  rites  the 
most  important  element  in  the  reUgious  life  of  the  people,  but  they 
began  at  an  age  earlier  than  the  history  or  tradition  of  any  other 
nation  carries  us  back  to.  The  great  Pyramid  of  Gizeh  was 
erected  certainly  as  early  as  3000  years  before  Christ ;  yet  it  must 
be  the  lineal  descendant  of  a  rude-chambered  tumulus  or  cairn,  with 
external  access  to  the  chambers,  and  it  seems  difficult  to  calculate 
how  many  thousands  of  years  it  must  haye  required  before  such 
rude  sepulchres  as  those  our  ancestors  erected — many  probably 
after  the  Christian  era — could  have  been  elaborated  into  the  most 
perfect  and  most  gigantic  specimens  of  masonry  which  the  world  has 
yet  seen.  The  phenomenon  of  anything  so  perfect  as  the  Pyramids 
starting  up  at  once,  absolutely  without  any  preyious  examples 
being  known,  is  so  unique^  in  the  world's  history,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  form  any  conjecture  how  long  before  this  period  the 
Egyptians  tried  to  protect  their  bodies  from  decay  during  the  pro- 
bationary 3000  years.' 

Outside  Egypt  the  oldest  tumulus  we  know  of,  with  an  abso- 
lutely authentic  date,  is  that  which  Alyattes,  the  father  of  Croesus, 


1. 


BecUonofTombof  AlyattM.    From  SpiegelUutL    No  scale. 


king  of  Lydia,  erected  for  his  own  resting-place  before  the  year 
561  B.O.    It  was  described  by  Herodotus,*  and  has  of  late  years 


'  It  18  80  onrions  as  almost  to  justify 
Piazzi  Smyth's  wonderftil  theories  on  the 
subject.  But  there  is  no  reason  what- 
ever to  soppcse  that  the  progress  of  art 
in  Egypt  differed  essentially  from  that 
elaewhoic.     The  previous  examples  are 


lost,  and  that  seems  all. 

'  Herodotus,  ii.  123;  and  Sir  Gardner 
Wilkinson's  *  Ancient  Egyptians,*  second 
series,  1.  211 ;  ii.  440  et  passim, 

»  Herod.  L  93. 
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been  thoronghly  explored  by  Dr.  Olfere.^  Its  dimensions  are  very 
considerable,  and  very  nearly  those  given  by  the  fatlier  of  history. 
It  is  1180  feet  in  diameter,  or  about  tH'ice  as  much  as  Silbuiy 
Hill,  and  200  feet  in  height,  as  against  130  of  that  boasted  monu- 
ment The  upper  part,  like  many  of  our  own  mounds,  is  composed 
of  alternate  layers  of  clay,  loam,  and  a  kind  of  rubble  concrete. 
These  support  a  mass  of  bn'ckwork,  surmounted  by  a  platform  of 
masonry ;  on  this  still  lies  one  of  Steles,  described  by  Herodotus, 
and  another  of  the  smaller  ones  was  found  close  by. 

There  is  another  group  of  tombs,  called  those  of  Tantalais,  found 
near  Smyrna,  which  are  considerably  older  than  those  of  Sardis, 
though  their  date  cannot  be  fixed  with  such  certainty  as  that  last 
described.  Still  there  seems  no  good  reason  for  doubting  that  the 
one  here  represented  may  be  as  old  as  the  eleventh  or  twelfth 


ilili.    Fran  Texlci^ 


Ion  of  Cbnintw 


century  B.C.,  nor  docs  it  seem  reasonable  to  doubt  but  these  tumuli 
whicli  still  Btaud  on  tlie  [ilain  of  Troy  do  cover  the  remains  of  the 
heroes  who  perishi^d  in  that  remarkable  siege.' 

A  still  more  interesting  group,  however,  is  that  at  Mycena?,  known 
as  the  tooibs  or  treasuries  of  the  Atrida;,  and  described  as  such  by 


'  '  Ljdiscbe  Eonigsgraber,'  Berlin, 
1859. 

'  I  am,  of  course,  aware  that  the  noir 
&eh[otiable  craze  is  to  oonsider  Tny  a 
mjth.    8o  (at,  boirever,  m  I  tun  capable 


of  nnileniUiicIiiig  it.  it  apprara  to  me 
that  the  aacieut  solnr  mylh  of  tSfagn. 
Max  Muller  and  Cox  ia  very  like  mere 
modem  mooDshine. 


Pausaniae '    The  pnucipal,  orjat  least  the  best  preserved  of  these, 
is  a  circular  chamber,  48  feet  6  inches  in  diameter,  covered  by  a 


I  , 


Scrlian  md  Plan  of  Ti 


gf  Atmu  at  Hjcww.    Sale  of  pUn  I 


liorizontal  vault,  and  having  a  sepulchral  chamber  on  one  side. 
Uodwell  discovered  three  others  of  the  fire  mentioned  by  Fan- 
sanias,'  and  he  also  explored  the  sepulchre  of  Minyas  at  Orcho- 
menos,  which  had  a  diameter  of  65  feet 

Another  group  of  tombs,  contemporary  or  nearly  bo  with  these, 
are  found  in  the  older  cemeteries  of  the  Etrurians  at  Coere,  Vulci, 
and  elsewhere.  One  of  the  largest  of  these  is  one  called  Cocu- 
mella,  at  Yulci,  which  is  240  feet  in  diameter,  and  must  originally 


have  been  115  to  120  feet  in  height.  Near  the  centre  rise  two 
steles,  but  so  unsymmetrically  that  it  is  impossible  to  understand 
why  they  were  so  placed  and  how  they  conld  have  been  grouped 
into  anything  like  a  complete  design.  The  sepulchre,  too,  is 
placed  on  one  side. 


'  DmlwoU  B  Ptlaxgic  KemnirB  in  Greece  and  lialy,"  pi-  H, 
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A  Btill  richer  and  more  remarkable  tomb  ia  that  known  as  the 
Kegulini  Galeassi  Tomb  at  Ca;re,  the  chamber  of  which  is  repre- 
Bented  in   the  annexed 
woodcut. 

It  13  filled,  as  may  be 
Been,  with  Teesels  and 
fiimiture,  pnncipally  of 
bronze  and  of  the  most 
elaborate  workmanslup 
The  patterns  on  these 
vessels  are  ao  archaic, 
and  resemble  bo  mnch 
Bome  of  the  older  ones 
foiindatNmeTeh,  whose 
dates  are  at  least  ap- 
pi  oximately  known,  that 
v,e  ma}  safely^^refer  the 
tomb  to  an  age  not  later 
than  the  tenth  cen- 
tury B  c  • 
We  have  thus  around 
the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  a  group  of  circular  sepulchral  tumuli  of  well 
defined  age.  Some,  certainly,  are  as  old  as  the  thirteenth  century 
B.O.,  others  extend  downwards  to,  say  500  b.o.  All  have  a  podium 
of  stone.  Some  are  wholly  of  that  material,  but  in  most  of  them 
the  cone  is  composed  of  earth,  and  all  have  sepulchral  chambers 
built  with  stones  in  horizontal  layers,  not  so  megalithic  as  those 
found  in  our  tumuli,  but  of  a  more  [Kilished  and  artistic  form  of 
construction. 

The  age,  too,  in  which  these  monuments  were  erected  was 
essentially  the  age  of  bronze;  not  only  are  the  ornaments  and 
furniture  found  in  the  Etruscan  tombs  generally  of  that  metal,  but 
the  tombs  at  Mycenee  and  Orchomenos  were  wholly  lined  with 
it.      The  holes  into  which  the  bronze  nails  were  inserted  still 


!w  of  pdDdpal  Clumber  in  EfguUni 


'  More  particnlaTB  and  illiutnitionB  of  these  tombi  irill  be  [fonnd  in  the  Sist 
volume  of  mj  '  History  of  Aichiteoturo,'  uid  thej  need  Dot,  therefore,  be  leprated 
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exist  everywhere,  and  some  of  the  nails  themselves  are  in  the 
British  Museum.  It  was  also  the  age  in  which  Solomon  furnished 
his  temple  with  all  those  implements  and  ornaments  in  brass- 
properly  bronze — described  in  the  Bible,'  and  the  brazen  house 
of  Priam  and  fifty  such  expressions  show  how  common  the  metal 
was  in  that  day.  All  this,  however,  does  not  prove  that  iron 
also  was  not  known  then.  In  the  Egyptian  paintings  iron  is 
generally  represented  as  a  blue  metal,  bronze  as  red,  and  through- 
out they  are  carefully  distinguished  by  these  colours.  Now,  in 
the  tombs  around  the  pyramids,  and  of  an  age  contemporary  with 
them,  there  are  numerous  representations  of  blue  swords  as 
there  are  of  red  spear-heads,  and  there  seems  no  reason  for 
doubting  that  iron  was  known  to  the  Greeks  before  the  war  of 
Troy,  to  the  Israelites  before  they  left  Egypt  (1320  ac),  or  to 
the  Etruscans  when  they  first  settled  in  Italy.  Hesiod's  asser- 
tion that  brass  was  known  before  iron  may  or  may  not  be  true.' 
In  so  far  as  his  evidence  is  concerned  we  learn  from  it  that 
iron  was  certainly  in  use  long  before  his  time  (800  b.g.)  ;  so  long 
indeed  that  he  does  not  pretend  to  know  when  or  by]  whom  it 
was  invented,  and  the  modes  of  manufacturing  steel — dBdfia^ — 
seem  also  to  have  been  perfectly  known  in  his  day. 

In  India,  too,  as  we  shall  see  when  we  come  to  speak  of  that 
country,  the  extraction  of  iron  from  its  ores  was  known  from  the 
earliest  ages,  and  in  the  third  or  fourth  century  of  our  era  reached 
a  degree  of  perfection  which  has  hardly  sh)ce  been  surpassed. 
The  celebrated  iron  pillar  at  the  Kutub,  near  Delhi,  which  is 
of  that  age,  may  probably  still  boast  of  being  the  largest  mass  of 
forged  iron  that  the  world  yet  possesses,  and  attests  a  wonderful 
amount  of  skill  on  the  part  of  those  who  made  it. 

When  from  these  comparatively  civilized  modes  of  sepulture  we 
turn  to  the  forms  employed  in  our  own  country,  as  described  by 
Thumam  ^  or  Bateman,*  we  are  startled  to  find  how  like  they  are, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  how  infinitely  more  rude.  They  are  either 
long  barrows  covering  the  remains  of  a  race  of  dolicocephalic 


*  1  Kings,  vii.  13  ei  $eqq. ;  2  Ciiron.  iv. 
1  et  8eqq, 

*  Heriod.    *  Works  and  Days,'  1.  150. 

*  *  Crania  Britannica,'  ftauim.     *Ar- 


chsBologia/  xxxviii. 

*  •  Vestiges  of  the  Antiquities  of  Der- 
byshire/ 1848.  *  Ten  Years*  Diggings/ 
1861. 
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savages  laid  in  rudely-framed  cists,  with  implements  of  flint  and 
bone  and  the  coarsest  possible  pottery,  but  without  one  vestige  of 
metal  of  any  sort,  or  circular  tumuli  of  a  brachycephalic  race 
shown  to  have  been  slightly  more  advanced  by  their  remains 
being  occasionally  incinerated,  and  ornaments  of  bronze  and  spear- 
heads of  that  metal  being  also  sometimes  found  buried  in  their 
tombs. 

According  to  the  usual  mode  of  reasoning  on  these  subjects,  the 
long-headed  people  are  older  than  the  broad-pated  race,  the  one 
superseding  the  other,  and  both  must  have  been  anterior  to  the 
people  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  for  these  were  familiar 
with  the  use  of  both  metals,  and  fabricated  pottery  which  we 
cannot  now  equal  for  perfection  of  texture  and  beauty  of  design. 

The  first  defect  that  strikes  one  in  this  argument  is  that  if  it 
proves  anything  it  proves  too  much.  We  certainly  have  sepulchral 
barrows  in  this  country  of  the  Boman  period,  the  Bai-tlow  hills, 
for  instance — of  which  n.ore  hereafter — and  Saxon  grave  mounds 
everywhere ;  but  accord  *ng  to  this  theory  not  one  sepulchre"of  any 
sort  between  the  year  1200  B.C.  and  the  Christian  era.  All  our 
sepulchres  are  ruder,  and  betoken  a  less  advanced  stage  of  civili- 
zation than  the  earliest  of  those  in  Greece  or  Etruria,  and  there- 
fore, according  to  the  usually  accepted  dogma,  must  be  earlier. 

It  may  be  argued,  however,  that  several  are  older  than  the 
Argive  examples.  That  the  Jersey  tomb  (woodcut  No.  11),  not- 
withstanding the  coin  of  Claudius,  is  older,  because  more  rude, 
than  the  Treasury  at  MyceneB  (woodcut  No.  4);  but  that  the 
Bartlow  hills  and  the  Derbyshire  dolmens  and  tumuli  above 
alluded  to  (page  11  et  seqq.),  containing  coins  of  Valentinian  and 
the  Roman  Emperors,  are  more  modern.  Such  an  hypothesis  as 
this  involves  the  supposition  that  there  is  a  great  gap  in  tb^ 
series,  and  that  after  discontinuing  the  practice  for  a  1000  or 
1500  years,  our  forefathers  returned  to  their  old  habits,  but 
with  ruder  forms  than  they  had  used  before,  and  after  continuing 
them  for  five  or  six  centuries,  finally  abandoned  them.  This 
is  possible,  of  course,  but  there  is  absolutely  no  proof  of  it  that 
I  know.  On  the  contrary,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  of  them  at 
present  extends,  the  whole  of  the  megalithic  rude  stone  monu- 
ments group  together  as  one  style  as  essentially  as  the  Classical  or 
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Grothic  or  any  other  style  of  architecture.  No  solution  of  continuity 
can  be  detected  anywhere.  All  are — ^it  may  be — prehistoric;  or 
all,  as  I  believe  to  be  the  case,  belong  to  historic  times.  The 
choice  seems  to  be  between  these  two  categories ;  any  hypothesis 
based  on  the  separation  into  a  historic  and  a  prehistoric  group, 
distinct  in  characteristics  as  in  age,  appears  to  be  utterly  un- 
tenable. 

The  argument  derived  from  the  absence  of  iron  in  all  out 
sepulchres  also  proves  more  than  is  desirable.  The  Danish 
antiquaries  all  admit  that  iron  was  not  known  in  that  country 
before  the  Christian  era.  Our  antiquaries,  from  the  testimony  of 
CaBsar  as  to  its  use  in  war  by  the  Britons,  are  forced  to  admit  an 
earlier  date,  but  it  is  hardly,  if  ever,  found  in  graves.  It  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  perhaps  correct  to  assume  that  its  use  was  known  in 
Egypt  3000  years  before  Christ;  even  if  this  is  disputed,  it 
certainly  was  known  in  the  I8th  dynasty,  15  centuries  B.C.,  and 
generally  in  the  Mediterranean  shortly  afterwards.  If,  then,  the 
knowledge  of  the  most  useful  of  metals  took  3000  or  even  1500 
years  to  travel  across  the  continent  of  Europe,  it  seems  impossible 
to  base  any  argument  on  the  influence  these  people  exercised 
on  one  another,  or  on  the  knowledge  they  may  have  had  of  each 
others'  ways. 

Or  to  take  the  argument  in  a  form  nearer  home.  When  Caesar 
warred  against  the  Veneti  in  the  Morbihan,  he  found  them  in 
possession  of  vessels  larger  and  stronger  than  the  Boman  galleys, 
capable  of  being  manoeuvred  by  their  sails  alone,  without  the  use 
of  oars.  Not  only  were  these  vessels  fastened  by  iron  nails,  but 
they  were  moored  by  chain  cables  of  iron.  To  manufacture  such 
chains,  the  Veneti  must  have  had  access  to  large  imhes  of  the 
ore,  and  had  long  familiarity  with  its  manufacture,  and  they  used 
it  not  only  for  purposes  on  shore  like  the  Britons^  but  in  vessels 
capable  of  trading  between  Brest  and  Penzance— -no  gentle  sea 
— and  quite  equal  to  voyages  to  the  Baltic  or  other  northern 
ports,  which  they  no  doubt  made ;  it  is  asserted  that,  in  50  b.g., 
the  Scandinavians  were  ignorant  of  the  use  of  iron,  though 
their  country  possessed  the  richest  mines  and  the  best  ores  of 
Europe. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  appears  to  be  that,  a  century  or  so 
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before  Christ,  England  and  Denmark  were  as  little  known  to 
Greece  and  Italy,  and  as  little  influenced  by  their  arts  or  civilization, 
as  Borneo  or  New  Zealand  were  by  those  of  modern  Europe  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century.  Even  now,  with  all  our  colonization 
and  civilizing  power,  we  have  had  marvellously  little  real  influence 
on  the  native  races,  and  were  our  power  removed,  all  traces  would 
rapidly  disappear,  and  the  people  revert  at  once  to  what  they  were, 
and  act  as  they  were  wont  to  do,  before  they  knew  us. 

In  like  manner  the  North  American  Indians  have  been  very 
little  influenced  by  the  residence  of  some  millions  of  proselytizing 
Europeans  among  them  for  200  years,  and  while  this  is  so,  it 
seems  most  groundless  to  argue  because  a  few  Phoenician  traders 
may  have  visited  this  island  to  purchase  tin,  that,  therefore,  they 
introduced  their  manners  and  customs  among  its  inhabitants ;  or 
because  a  traveller  like  Pytheas  may  have  visited  the  Cimbrian 
Chersonese,  or  even  penetrated  nearly  to  the  Arctic  Circle,  that  his 
visit  had,  or  could  have,  any  influence  on  the  civilization  of  these 
countries.^  Civilization,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  was  only  advanced 
in  northern  and  western  Europe  by  the  extermination  of  the  ruder 
races.  Had  this  rude  but  effective  method  not  been  resorted  to, 
we  should  probably  have  a  stone-using  people  among  us  at  the 
present  day. 

We  may  not  know  much  of  what  happened  in  northern  Europe 
before  the  time  of  the  Romans,  but  we  feel  tolerably  safe  in  asserting 
that  none  of  the  civilized  nations  around  the  Mediterranean  basin 
ever  colonized  and  settled  sufficiently  long  in  northern  Europe  to 
influence  perceptibly  the  manners  or  usages  of  the  natives.  What 
progress  was  made  was  effected  by  migrations  among  themselves, 
the  more  civilized  tribes  taking  the  place  of  those  less  advanced, 
and  bringing  their  higher  civilization  with  them. 

If  these  views  are  at  all  correct,  it  seems  hopeless  by  any 
empirical  theories  founded  on  what  we  believe  ought  to  have 
happened  or  on  any  analogies  drawn  from  what  occurred  in  other 
countries  to  arrive  at  satisfactory  conclusions  on  the  subject.  It 
is  at  best  reasoning  from  the  unknown  towards  what  we  fancy 


*  See  controversy  between  Sir  George 
ComewaU  Lewis  in  his  *  Astronomy  of 
the  Ancients,'  p.  467  et  ieqq.  and   Sir 


John  Lubbock,  in  ^Prehistoric  Times,' 
p.  59  et  $6qq,  with  regard  to  Pytheas 
and  his  discoveries. 
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may  be  found  out.  A  much  more  satisfactory  process  would  be  to 
reason  from  the  known  backwards  so  far  as  we  have  a  sure  foot- 
ing, and  we  may  feel  certain  that  by  degrees  as  our  knowledge 
advances  we  shall  get  further  and  further  forward  in  the  true  track, 
and  may  eventually  be  able  to  attach  at  least  approximative  dates 
to  all  our  monuments. 

From  this  point  of  view,  what  concerns  us  most,  in  the  first 
instance  at  least,  is  to  know  how  late,  rather  than  how  early,  our 
ancestors  buried  in  tumuli.  We  have,  for  instance,  certainly,  the 
Bartlow  Hills,  just  alluded  to,  which  are  sepulchres  of  the  Boman 
period,  probably  of  Hadrian's  time ;  and  we  have  in  Denmark  the 
tumuli  in  which  King  Gorm  and  his  English  wife,  Queen  Thyra 
Dauebode,  were  buried  in  a.d.  950.  We  probably  also  may  be 
able  to  fill  in  a  few  others  between  these  two  dates,  and  add  some 
after  even  the  last.  Thus,  therefore,  we  have  a  firm  basis  from 
which  to  start,  and  working  backwards  from  it  may  clear  up  some 
difficulties  that  now  appear  insuperable. 

Dolmens. 

The  monuments  alluded  to  in  the  last  section  were  either  the 
rude  barrows  of  our  savage  ancestors,  with  the  ruder  cists,  or 
the  chambered  tumuli  of  a  people  who,  when  we  first  became 
acquainted  with  them,  had  attained  nearly  as  high  a  degree  of 
civilization  as  any  Turanian  people  are  capable  of  attaining.  The 
people  who  erected  such  buildings  as  the  Tombs  of  MycensB  or  Or- 
chomenos  must  have  reached  a  respectable  degree  of  organization. 
They  possessed  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  use  of  metals,  and 
great  wealth  in  bronze  at  least,  and  had  attained  to  considerable 
skill  in  construction.  Yet  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  back — in 
imagination,  at  least — the  various  steps  by  which  a  small  rude 
chamber  in  a  circular  mound,  just  capable  of  protecting  a  single 
body,  may  by  degrees  have  grown  into  a  richly-ornamented  brazeii 
chamber,  50  or  60  feet  in  diameter  and  of  equal  height.  Nor  is 
it  more  difficult  to  foresee  what  this  burie<l  chamber  would  have 
become,  had  not  the  Aryan  occupation  of  Greece — figured  under 
the  myth  of  the  return  of  the  HeracleidaB — put. a  stop  to  the  tomb- 
building  propensities  of  the  people.     Before  long  it  must  have 
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burst  from  its  chrysalis  state,  and  assnmed  a  form  of  external 
beauty.  It  must  have  emerged  from  its  earthen  envelope^  and 
taken  a  form  which  it  did  take  in  Africa  ^  a  thoosand  years  after- 
wards, — a  richly-ornamented  podium,  surmounted  by  a  stepped 
cone  and  crowned  by  a  stele.  In  G-reece  it  went  no  further,  and 
its  history  and  its  use  were  alike  strange  to  the  people  who  after- 
wards  occupied  the  country. 

In  Italy  its  history  was  somewhat  different.  The  more  mixed 
people  of  Rome  eagerly  adopted  the  funereal  magnificence  of  the 
Etruscans,  and  their  tumuli  under  the  Empire  became  magnified 
into  such  monuments  as  the  Tomb  of  Augustus  in  the  Campos 
Martins,  or  the  still  more  gorgex)us  mausoleum  of  Hadrian,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Vatican  hill. 

In  like  manner,  it  would  not  be  difficult  by  the  same  process 
to  trace  the  steps  by  which  the  rude  tep^s  of  the  Tartar  steppes 
bloomed  at  last  into  the  wondrous  domes  of  the  Patau  and  Mogol 
Emperors  of  Delhi  or  the  other  Mahomedan  principalities  in  the 
East  To  do  all  this  would  form  a  most  interesting  chapter  in 
the  history  of  architecture,  more  interesting,  perhaps,  than  the 
one  we  are  about  to  attempt;  but  it  is  not  the  same,  though 
both  spring  from  the  same  origin.  The  people  or  peoples  who 
eventually  elaborated  these  wonderful  mausoleums  or  domed 
structures  affected,  at  the  very  earliest  periods  at  which  we  become 
acquainted  with  them,  what  may  be  called  Microlitbic  architec- 
ture. In  other  words,  they  used  as  small  stones  as  they  could  use, 
consistently  with  their  constructive  necessities.  These  stones  were 
always  squared  or  hewn,  and  they  always  sought  to  attain  their 
ends  by  construction,  not  by  the  exliibition  of  mere  force.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  })eople  whose  works  now  occupy  us  always  affected 
the  employment  of  the  largest  masses  of  stone  they  could  find  or 
move.  With  the  rarest  possible  exceptions,  they  preferred  their 
being  untouched  by  a  chisel,  and  as  rarely  were  they  ever  used 
in  any  properly  constructive  sense.  In  almost  every  instance  it 
was  sought  to  attain  the  wishcd-for  end  by  mass  and  the  expression 
of  jx)wer.  No  two  styles  of  architecture  can  well  be  more  different^ 
either  in  their  forms  or  motives,  tlian  these  two.    All  that  they 
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have  in  common  is  that  they  both  spring  from  the  same  origin 
in  the  chambered  tumulos^  and  both  were  devoted  throughout 
to  sepulchral  purposes,  but  in  form  and  essence  they  diverged  at  a 
very  early  period.  Long  before  we  become  acquainted  with  either ; 
and,  having  once  separated,  they  only  came  together  again  when 
both  were  on  the  point  of  expiring. 

The  Buddhist  Dagobas  are  another  offshoot  from  the  same  source, 
which  it  would  be  quite  as  interesting  to  follow  as  the  tombs  of 
the  kings  or  emperors;  for  our  present  purposes,  perhaps,  more 
so,  as  they  retained  throughout  a  religious  character,  and  being 
consequently  freed  from  the  ever- varying  influence  of  individual 
caprice,  they  bear  the  impress  of  their  origin  distinctly  marked 
upon  them  to  the  present  day. 

In  India,  where  Buddhism,  as  we  now  know  it,  first  arose,  the 
prevalent  custom — at  least  among  the  civilized  races — was  cre- 
mation. We  do  not  know  when  they  buried  their  dead  ;  but  in 
the  earliest  times  of  Buddhism  they  adopted  at  once  what  was 
certainly  a  sepulchral  tumulus,  and  converted  it  into  a  relic 
shrine :  just  as  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity  the  stone  sarco- 
phagus became  the  altar  in  the  basilica,  and  was  made  to  contain 
the  relics  of  the  saint  or  saints  to  whom  the  church  was  dedicated. 
The  earliest  monuments  of  this  class  which  we  now  know  are 
those  erected  by  the  King  Asoka,  about  the  year  250  B.C.;  but 
there  does  not  seem  much  reason  for  doubting  that  when  the 
body  of  Buddha  was  burnt,  and  his  relics  distributed  among 
eight  different  places,^  Dagobas  or  Stupas  may  not  then  have 
been  erected  for  their  reception.  None  of  these  have,  how- 
ever, been  identified;  and  of  the  84,000  traditionally  said  to 
have  been  erected  by  Asoka,  that  at  Sanchi  ^  is  the  only  one  we 
can  feel  quite  sure  belongs  to  his  age ;  but,  from  that  date  to  the 
present  day,  in  India  as  well  as  in  Ceylon,  Burmah,  Siam,  and 
elsewhere,  examples  exist  without  number. 

All  these  are  microlithic,  evidently  the  work  of  a  civilized  and 
refined  people,  though  probably  copies  of  the  rude  forms  of  more 
primitive  races.     Many  of  them  have  stone  enclosures ;  but,  like 

>  See  Tumonr  iu  *  J.  A.  S.  B/  vii.  p.  1013. 

»  Ctmningham,  *Bil8ah  Topes,'  passim;  and  *  Tree  and  Serpent  Worship,'  by  the 
author,  p;  S7-148. 
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that  at  Sanchi,  erected  between  250  b.g.  and  1  aj>.,  so  evidently 
derived  from  carpentry  that  we  feel  it  was  copied  directly,  like  all 
the  Buddhist  architecture  of  that  age,  from  wooden  originals. 
Whether  it  was  from  the  fashion  of  erecting  stone  circles  round 
tumuli,  or  from  what  other  cause,  it  is  impossible  now  to  say; 
but  as  time  went  on  the  form  of  the  rail  became  more  and  more 
essentially  lithic,  and  throughout  the  middle  ages  the  Buddhist 
tope,  with  its  circle  or  circles  of  stones,  bore  much  more  analogy 
to  the  megalithic  monuments  of  our  own  country  than  did  the 
tombs  just  alluded  to;  and  we  are  often  startled  by  similarities 
which,  however,  seem  to  have  no  other  cause  than  their  having  a 
common  parent,  being,  in  fact,  derived  from  one  primaeval  original. 
There  is  nothing  in  all  this,  at  all  events,  that  would  lead  us  to 
the  conchision  that  the  polished  stone  monuments  of  India  were 
either  older  or  more  modem  than  the  rude  stone  structures  of  the 
West.  Each,  in  fact,  must  be  judged  by  its  own  standard,  and  by 
that  alone. 

For  the  proper  understanding  of  what  is  to  follow  the  dis- 
tinctions just  pointed  out  should  always  be  borne  in  mind,  as 
none  are  more  important.  Half  indeed  of  the  confusion  that 
exists  on  the  subject  arises  from  their  having  been  hitherto 
neglected.  There  is  no  doubt  that  occasional  similarities  can 
be  detected  between  these  various  styles,  but  they  amount  to 
nothing  more  than  should  be  expected  from  family  likenesses 
consequent  upon  their  having  a  common  origin  and  analogous 
purposes.  But,  except  to  this  extent,  these  styles  seem  absolutely 
distinct  throughout  their  whole  course,  though  running  parallel 
to  one  another  during  the  whole  period  in  which  they  are 
practised.  If  this  is  so,  any  hypothesis  based  on  the  idea  that 
the  microlithic  architecture  either  preceded  or  succeeded  to  the 
megalithic  at  once  falls  to  the  ground.  Nor,  if  these  distinctions 
are  maintained,  will  it  any  longer  be  possible  to  determine  any 
dates  in  succession  in  megalithic  art  from  analogies  drawn  from 
what  may  have  happened  at  any  period  or  place  among  the 
builders  of  microlithic  structures.  The  fact  which  we  have  got 
to  deal  with  seems  to  be  that  the  megalithic  rude  stone  art  of 
our  forefathers  is  a  thing  by  itself — a  peculiar  form  of  art 
arising  either  from  its  being  adopted  by  a  peculiar  race  or  peculiar 
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group  of  races  among  mankind^  or  from  its  haying  been  practised 
by  people  at  a  certain  stage  of  civilization,  or  under  peculiar 
circumstances,  and  this  it  is  our  business  to  try  to  find  out  and 
define.  But  to  do  this,  the  first  thing  that  seems  requisite  is 
to  put  aside  all  previously  conceived  notions  on  the  subject, 
and  to  treat  it  as  one  entirely  new,  and  as  depending  for  its 
elucidation  wholly  on  what  can  be  gathered  from  its  own  form 
and  its  own  utterances,  however  indistinct  they  may  at  first  appear 
to  be. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  beginning  our 
history  of  megalithic  remains  with  the  rude  stone  cists,  generally 
called  kistvaens,  which  are  found  in  sepulchral  tumult  Sometimes 
these  consist  of  only  four,  but  generally  of  six  or  more  stones  set 
edgeways,  and  covered  by  a  capstone,  so  as  to  protect  the  body 
from  being  crushed.  By  degrees  this  kistvaen  became  magnified 
into  a  chamber,  the  side  stones  increasing  from  1  or  2  feet  in 
height  to  4  or  5  feet,  and^  the  capstone  becoming  a  really  mega- 
lithic feature  6  or  10  feet  long,  by  4  or  5  feet  wide,  and  also  of 
considerable  thickness.  Many  of  these  contained  more  than  one 
funeral  deposit,  and  they  consequently  could  not  have  been  covered 
up  by  the  tumuli  till  the  last  deposit  was  placed  in  them.  This 
seems  to  have  been  felt  as  an  inconvenience,  as  it  led  to  the  third 
step,  namely,  of  a  passage  communicating  with  the  outer  air,  and 
formed  like  the  chambers  of  upright  stones,  and  roofed  by  flat 
ones  extending  across  from  side  to  side.  The  most  perfect 
example  of  this  class  is  perhaps  that  in  the  tumulus  of  Gavr 
Innis  in  the  Morbihan.  Here  is  a  gallery  42  feet  long  and  from 
4  to  5  feet  wide,  leading  to  a  chamber  8  feet  square,  the  whole 
being  covered  with  sculptures  of  the  most  elaborate  character. 

A  fourth  stage  is  well  illustrated  by  the  chambers  of  New 
Grange,  in  Ireland,  where  a  similar  passage  leads  to  a  compound 
or  cruciform  chamber  rudely  roofed  by  converging  stones.  Another 
beautiful  example  of  the  same  class  is  that  of  Maeshow  in  the 
Orkneys,  which,  owing  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  stone  with  which 
it  is  built,  comes  more  nearly  to  the  character  of  microlithic  art 
than  any  other  example.  It  is  probably  among  the  last  if  not 
the  very  latest  of  the  class  erected  in  these  isles,  and  by  a  curious 
concatenation  of  circumstances  brings  the  megalithic  fori 
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very  nearly  up  to  the  stage  where  we  left  its  microlithic  sister  at 
MycensB  some  two  thousand  years  before  its  time. 

All  this  will  be  made  clearer  in  the  sequel,  but  meanwhile  there 
are  one  or  two  points  which  must  be  cleared  up  before  we  can 
go  further.  Many  antiquaries  insist  that  all  the  dolmens'  or 
cromlechs,^  which  we  now  see  standing  free,  were  once  covered 
up  and  buried  in  tumuli.^  That  all  the  earlier  ones  were  so, 
is  more  than  probable,  and  it  may  since  have  been  originally 
intended  also  to  cover  up  many  of  those  which  now  stand  free; 
but  it  seems  impossible  to  believe  that  the  bulk  of  those  we  now 
see  were  ever  hidden  by  any  earthen  covering. 

Probably  at  least  one  hundred  uncovered  dolmens  in  these 
islands  could  be  enumerated,  which  have  not  now  a  trace  of 
any  such  envelope.  Some  are  situated  on  uncultivated  heaths, 
some  on  headlands,  and  most  of  them  in  waste  places.  Yet  it  is 
con  tender!  that  improving  farmers  at  some  remote  age  not 
only  levelled  the  mounds,  but  actually  carted  the  whole  away  and 
spread  it  so  evenly  over  the  surface  that  it  is  impossible  now  to 
detect  its  previous  existence.  If  this  had  taken  place  in  this 
century  when  land  has  become  so  valuable  and  labour  so  skilled 
we  might  not  wonder,  but  no  trace  of  any  such  operation  occurs 
in  any  living  memory.  Take  for  instance  Kits  Cotty  House,  it  is 
exactly  now  where  it  was  when  Stukeley  drew  it  in  1715/  and 
there  was  no  tradition  then  of  any  mound  ever  having  covered  it. 
Yet  it  is  contended  that  at  some  earlier  age  when  tlie  site  was 
probably  only  a  sheej^-walk,  some  one  carried  away  the  mound 
for  some  unknown  purpose,  and  spread  it  out  so  evenly  that  we 
cannot  now  find  a  trace  of  it.  Or  take  another  instance,  that 
at  Clatford  Bottom,*  also  drawn  by  Stukeley.  It  stands  as  a 
chalky  flat  to  which  cultivation  is  only  now  extending,  and  which 


>  Df'lmcn  is  dcrivid  fn»m  the  Coltic 
wtinl  Danl^  a  tnbl*? -not  Jfol,  a  hole— 
and  Men  <»r  Maiu,  n  ^tonc. 

*  Crom,  in  CcltiV,  i^onMikcd  or  curved , 
and  tluToforu  wholly  iiiiippiiciihlo  to  tho 
mouiimi'nti}  in  qnchtion :  and  Irch,  stono. 

'  The  nKJHt  zcnhiiH  advueatn  of  (hid 
view  is  thi*  Itev.  W.  C  Lukiis  who,  with 
hirt  father,  haH  dnnr  Hiich  gnud  service  in 
ilic  CliAuuel  iHlniidik    11  in  viuWH  arc  cm- 
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certainly  was  a  sheep-walk  in  Stokeley's  time,  and  why,  therefore, 
any  one  ehonld  have  taken  the  trouble  or  been  at  the  expense  of 
denQding  it  ia  rery  difficult  to  undenrtand,  and  so  it  is  with  nine- 
tenths  of  tlte  rest  of  them.  In  the  earlier  days  when  a  feeling  for 
the  seclusion  of  the  tomb  was  strong,  bnryiug  them  in  the  receaaea 
of  a  tumulus  may  have  beeu  the  universal  practice,  but  when 
men  learned  to  move  such  masses  as  they  afterwards  did,  and  to 
poise  them  so  delicately  in  the  air,  they  may  well  have  preferred 
the  exhibition  of  their  art  to  concealing  it  in  a  heap  which  had  no 
beauty  of  form  and  exhibited  no  skill.  Can  any  one  for  instance 
conceive  that  such  a  dolmen  as  that  at  Castle  Wellan  in  Ireland 


ever  formed  a  chamber  in  barrow,  or  that  any  Irish  farmer 
would  ever  have  made  such  a  level  sweep  of  its  envelope  if  it 
ever  had  one  ?  So  in  fact  it  is  with  almost  all  we  know.  When 
a  dolmen  was  intended  to  be  buried  in  a  tumulus  the  stones  sup- 
porting the  roof  were  placed  as  closely  to  one  another  as  possible, 
BO  as  to  form  walls  and  prevent  the  earth  penetrating  between 
them  and  filling  the  chambers,  which  was  easily  accomplished  by 
tilling  in  the  interstices  with  small  stones  aa  was  very  generally 
done.  These  tripod  dolmens,  however,  like  that  at  Castle  Wellan, 
just  quoted,  never  had,  or  could  have  had  walls.  The  capstone  is 
there  poised  on  three  points,  and  is  a  studied  exhibition  of  a  iour 
de  force.  No  traces  of  walls  exist,  and  if  earth  had  been  heaped 
upon  it  the  intervals  would  have  been  the  first  part  filled,  and  the 
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roof  an  absurdity,  as  no  chamber  could  have  existed.  These  tripod 
dolmens  are  very  uametous,  and  well  worth  diBtinguishing,  aa  it 
is  probable  that  they  will  turn  out  to  be  more  modem  than  the 
walled  variety  of  the  same  class.  But  with  onr  present  limited 
knowledge  it  is  hardly  safe  to  insist  on  this,  however  probable  it 
seems  at  first  sight. 

The  question,  however,  fortunately,  hardly  requires  to  be  ai^od, 
inasmuch  as  in  Ireland,  in  Denmark,'  and  more  especially  in 
France,  we  have  numerous  examples  of  dolmens  on  the  top  of 
tumuli,  where  it  is  impossible  they  should  ever  have  been  covered 
with  earth.  One  example  for  the  present  will  explain  what  is 
meant.    In  the  Dolmen  de  Bousquet  in  the  Aveyron^  the  chamber 


I.  DohnFri  da  Bouqiwl.    From  t.  dnwing  bf  E.  Cirtillluc 

is  placed  on  the  top  of  a  tumulus,  which  from  the  three  circles  of 
stone  that  surround  it,  and  other  indications,  never  could  have 
been  higher  or  larger  than  it  now  is. 

So  far  as  I  know,  none  of  these  dolmen-crowned  tumuli  have 
been  dug  into,  which  is  lo  be  regretted,  as  it  would  be  curious  to 
know  whether  the  external  dolmen  is  the  real  or  only  a  simulated 
tomb.  My  own  impression  would  be  in  favour  of  the  latter 
hypothesis,  inasmuch  as  a  true  and  a  false  tomb  are  cfaaracteristic 
of  all  similar  monuments.  In  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  they  co< 
existed.  In  every  Buddhist  tope,  without  exception,  there  is  a 
Tee,  which  is  in  every  case  we  know  only  a  simulated  relic-casket. 
Originally  it  may  have  been  the  place  where  the  relic  was  depo- 
eited,  and  as  we  know  of  instances  where  relics  were  exposed  to 


'  ModMO,  'AntiquitA  Prchialoriqnea,*  pi.  6, 7,  8, 
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the  crowd  on  certain  festivals,  it  is  diiBcult  to  understand  where 
they  were  kept,  except  in  some  external  case  like  this.  In 
every  instance,  however,  in  which 
a  relic  has  been  found  it  has 
been  in  the  centre  of  the  Tope 
and  never  in  the  Tee.  A  still 
more  apposite  illustration,  how* 
ever,  is  found  in  the  tombs 
around  Agra  and  Delhi.  In  all 
those  of  any  pretension  the  body 
is  buried  in  the  eai-th  in  a  vault 

below  the  floor  of  the  tomb  and  a  gravestone  laid  over  it,  but  on 
the  floor  of  the  chamber,  under  the  dome,  there  is  always  a 
simulated  sarcophagus,  which  is  the  only  one  seen  by  visitors. 
This  is  carried  even  further  in  the  tomb  of  the  Great  Akbar 
(1556,  1605).  Over  the  vault  is  raised  a  pyramid  surrounded, 
not  like  this  tumulus  by  three  rows  of  stones,  but  by  three  rows 
of  pavilions,  and  on  the  top,  exposed  to  the  air,  is  a  simulated 
tomb  placed  exactly  as  this  dolmen  is.  No  two  buildings  could 
well  seem  more  different  at  first  sight,  but  their  common  parent- 
age and  purpose  can  hardly  be  mistaken,  and  it  must  be  curious 
to  know  whether  the  likeness  extends  to  the  double  tomb  also. 

This,  like  many  other  questions,  must  be  left  to  the  spade  to 
determine,  but,  unless  attention  is  turned  to  the  analogy  above 
alluded  to,  the  purpose  of  the  double  tomb  may  be  misunderstood, 
even  when  found,  and  frequently,  I  suspect,  has  already  been  mis- 
taken for  a  secondary  interment 

Circles. 

Circles  form  another  group  of  the  monuments  we  are  about  to 
treat  of,  in  this  country  more  important  than  the  dolmens  to  which 
the  last  section  was  devoted.  In  France,  however,  they  are 
hardly  known,  though  in  Algeria  they  are  very  frequent.  In 
Denmark  and  Sweden  they  are  both  numerous  and  important, 
but  it  is  in  the  British  Islands  that  circles  attained  their  greatest 
development,  and.  assumed  the  importance  they  maintain  in  all 
the  works  of  our  antiquaries  which  treat  of  megalithic  art. 

The  cognate  examples  in  the  mierolithic  styles  afford  us  very 
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little  assistance  in  determining  either  the  origin  or  use  of  this 
class  of  monument.  It  might,  nay  has  been  suggested,  that  the 
podium  which  surmounts  such  a  tumulus,  for  instance,  that  of 
the  Cocumella  (woodcut  No.  5)  would,  if  the  mound  were  removed, 
suggest,  or  be  suggested,  by  the  stone  circles  of  our  forefathers.  This 
podium,  however,  seems  always  to  have  been  a  purely  constructive 
expedient^  without  any  mystic  or  religious  significance,  for  unless 
the  base  of  an  earthen  mound  is  confined  by  a  revetement  of  this 
sort  it  is  apt  to  spread,  and  then  the  whole  monument  loses  that 
definition  which  is  requisite  to  dignity. 

The  Bails  of  the  Indian  Buddhists  at  first  sight  seem  to  offer  a 
more  plausible  suggestion  of  origin,  but  it  is  one  on  which  it 
would  be  dangerous  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  to  rely 
too  much ;  if  for  no  other  reason,  for  the  one  just  given,  that  up 
to  the  time  of  Asoka,  B.C.  250,  they,  like  all  the  architecture  of 
India,  were  in  wood  and  wood  only.  Stone  as  a  building  material, 
either  rude  or  hewn,  was  unknown  in  that  country  till  apparently 
it  was  suggested  to  them  by  the  Bactrian  Greeks.  Unless,  there- 
fore, we  are  prepared  to  admit  that  all  our  stone  circles  are  subse- 
quent, by  a  considerable  interval  of  time,  to  the  epoch  of  Asoka, 
they  were  not  derived  from  India.  My  own  impression  is  that  all 
may  ultimately  prove  to  have  been  erected  subsequently  to  the 
Christian  Era,  but  till  that  is  established  we  must  look  elsewhere 
than  to  India  for  our  original  form,  and  even  then  we  have  only 
got  a  possible  analogy  ;  and  nothing  approaching  to  a  proof  that 
any  connexion  existed  between  them. 

The  process  in  this  country,  so  far  as  I  can  make  out,  was 
diflerent,  though  tending  to  a  similar  result.  The  stone  circles  in 
Europe  appear  to  have  been  introduced  in  supercession  to  the 
circular  earthen  mounds  which  surround  the  early  tumuli  of  our 
Downs.  These  earthen  enclosures  still  continued  to  be  used, 
surrounding  stone  monuments  of  the  latest  ages,  but,  if  I  mistake 
not,  they  first  gave  rise  to  the  form  itself.  Such  a  circle,  for 
instance,  as  that  called  the  Nine  Ladies  on  Stanton  Moor,  I 
take  to  be  a  transitional  example.  The  circular  mound,  which 
is  38  feet  in  diameter,  enclosed  a  sepulchral  .tumulus,  as  was, 
no  doubt,  the  case  from  time  immemorial,  but,  in  this  instance, 
was  further  adorned  and  dignified  by  the  circle  of  stones  erected 
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upon  it  A  century  or  so  afterwards,  when  stone  had  become 
more  recognized  as  a  building  material,  the  circular  mound  may 
haye  been  disused,  and  then  the  stone  circle  would  alone  remain. 


lU.  Nine  Ludies,  Stanton  Moor.    From  a  drawing  by  k  Jewiit. 

These  stone  circles  are  found  enclosing  tumuli,  as  in  the  Dolmen 
de  Bousquet  (woodcut  No.  8),  in  three  rows,  and  sometimes  five 
or  seven  rows  are  found.  They  frequently  also  enclose  dolmens, 
either  standing  on  the  level  plain  or  on  tumuli,  but  often,  especi- 
ally in  this  country,  they  are  foiind  enclosing  nothing  that  can 
be  seen  above  ground.  This  has  led  to  the  assumption  that  they 
are  "Things,"  comitia — or  places  of  assembly — or,  still  more 
commonly,  that  they  are  temples,  though,  now  that  the  Druidical 
theory  is  nearly  abandoned,  no  one  has  been  able  to  suggest  to 
what  religion  they  are,  or  were,  dedicated.  The  spade,  however,  is 
gradually  dispelling  all  these  theories.  Out  of  say  200  stone  circles 
which  are  found  in  these  islands,  at  least  one-half,  on  being  dug 
out,  have  yielded  sepulchral  deposits.  One-quarter  are  still 
untouched  by  the  excavator,  and  the  remainder  which  have  not 
yielded  up  their  secret  are  mostly  the  larger  circles.  Their 
evidence,  however,  is  at  best  only  negative,  for,  till  we  know 
exactly  where  to  dig,  it  would  require  that  the  whole  area  should 
be  trenched  over  before  we  can  feel  sure  we  had  not  missed  the 
sepulchral  deposit.  When,  as  at  Avebury,  the  circle  encloses  an 
area  of  28  acres,^  and  the  greater  part  of  it  is  occupied  by  a 
village,  no  blind  digging  is  likely  to  lead  to  any  result,  or  can  be 
accepted  as  evidence. 

Still  the  argument  would  be  neither  illegitimate  nor  illogical  if, 
in  the  present  state  of  the  evidence,  it  were  contended  that  all 
stone  circles,  up  say  to  100  feet  diameter,  were  sepulchral,  as  nine- 
tenths  of  them  have  been  proved  to  be,  but  that  the  larger  circles 
were  cenotaphic,  or,  if  another  expression  is  preferred,  temples 

»  Sir  H.  Colt  Hoare.  *  Ancient  WUtshire/  ii.  71. 
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dedicated  to  the  honour  or  worship  of  the  dead,  but  in  which  do 
bodies  were  buried.  But  to  admit — and  it  cannot  now  be  denied 
— that  all  circles  up  to  100  feet  are  sepulchral,  yet  to  assert  that 
above  that  dimension  they  became  temples  dedicated  to  the  son, 
or  serpents,  or  demons,  or  Druids,  without  any  other  change  of 
plan  or  design  but  increased  dimensions,  appears  a  wholly  un- 
tenable proposition. 

All  tliis  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  made  more  clear  in  the  sequel  when 
we  come  to  examine  particular  examples,  regarding  which  it  is 
more  easy  to  reason  than  merely  from  general  principles;  but 
in  the  meanwhile  there  is  one  other  peculiarity  which  should  be 
pointed  out  before  proceeding  further.     It  is  that  where  great 
groups  of  circles  are  found,  they — so  far  as  is  at  present  known — 
never  mark  cemeteries  where  successive  generations  of  kings  or 
chiefs  were  buried,  but  battle-fields.     The  circles,  or  dolmens,  or 
cairns  grouped  in  these  localities  seem  always  to  have  been  erected 
by  their  comrades,  to  the  memory  of  those  who  on  these  spots 
"  fiercely  fighting,  fell,"  and  are  monuments  as  well  of  the  prowesB 
of  the  survivors  as  of  those  who  were  less  fortunate.    The  proof 
of  this  also  must  depend  on  individual  examples  to  be  brought 
forward  in  the  following  pages.     It  does  not,  however,  seem  to 
present  much  difficulty,  the  principal  point  in  the  argument  being 
that  they  are   generally  found   in  solitary  places  far  remoYed 
from   the    centres  of  |x>pulation,  or  are  sometimes  single  and 
that  they  show  no  progression.      Had  they  been  cemeteries  or 
sepulchres  of  kings,  several  would  undoubtedly  have  been  found 
grouped  together;  progression  and  individuality  would  have  been 
observed;  and  lastly,  they  are  just  such  monuments  as  an  army 
(M)uld  erect  in   a  week  or  a  month,  but  which  the  inhabitants 
of  the  sjwt  could  not  erect  in  years,  and  could  not  use  for  any 
conceivable  purpose  when  erected. 

AVENUKS. 

It  is  somewhat  unfortunate  that  no  recognized  name  has  yet 
l)een  hit  ui>on  for  this  class  of  monument.    Alignment  flfas  been 
suggested,   but  the   term   is   hardly  applicable   to   two   rows   of 
stones,  for  instance,  leading  to  a  circle,     rarallellitha  is,  at  best, 
a   barliarous  i*ompoun<l,  and  as  such   better  avoide<l.     Though 
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therefore,  the  word  avenuee  can  hardly  be  called  appropriate  to 
rows  of  stones  leading  from  nowhere  to  no  place,  and  between 
which  there  is  no  evidence  that  anybody  ever  was  intended  to 
walk,  still  it  seems  the  least  objectionable  expression  that  has 
yet  been  hit  upon,  and  as  such  it  will  be  used  thronghont. 

These  avenues  are  of  two  classes.  First,  those  leading  to  circlea. 
About  the  origin  of  this  class  there  can  be  very  little  hesitation. 
They  represent  externally  the  passages  in  tnmuli  which  lead  to  the 
central  chamber;   take,  for   instance,  this  example  from  a  now 


destroyed '  tumulus  near  St.  Holier,  ia  Jersey.*  The  circular 
clmmber  was  24  feet  in  diameter,  and  contained  originally  seven 
Utile  cells,  each  roofed  by  a  single  slab  of  stone.  This  circular 
nrea  was  approached  by  an  avenue,  17  feet  long  nt  the  time  of  its 
destruction,  which  was  roofed  throughout  (he  whole  length  with 
slabs  of  stone.  The  central  chamber  never,  however,  appears  to 
have  been  vaulted,  so  that  access  to  the  totnbs  through  this  passage 
could  never  have  been  possible  after  the  mound  was  finished.  The 
chamber  was  found  filled  with  earth,  and  the  whole  monument 
covered  up  by  a  tumulus  of  considerable  extent.  It  need  hardly 
be  observed  that  it  is  more  unlikely  that  any  people  should  cover 
up  sucl)  a  monument  at  any  subsequent   age,  than    that   they 

'  TLe  atones  of  nhtch  it  vos  composod  nore  treiuportcd  bj  Oenenll  Cuniray 
to  Park  PIhcc.  neiir  HGnley-oii-TbnmEB,  and  re^reclcil  tlitre. 
'  '  ArchaMlogin.'  tiii.  p.  il84. 
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should  dig  out  such  monuments  and  leave  them  standiDg  without 

their  envelopes,  as  is  so  generally  assumed.    The  tumnlus  was 

removed,  because  the  officer  in  command  of  the  neighbouring 

fort  wanted  a  level  parade-ground.     As  it  stood  uncovered  it  was 

a  miniature  Avebury,  and  the  position  of  its  cells  may  give  us 

a  hint  where  the  bodies  may  be  found  there — ^near  the  outer 

circle  of  stones,  where  they  have  not  been  looked  for.     But  of 

this    hereafter.     It    is    meanwhile    evident    that    while    these 

monuments  were  in  course  of  erection  they  stood  as  shown  in 

the    last    wootlcut,   and   it   is    also   tolerably  clear  that    when 

people  became   familiar  with   their  aspect   in  this  state,   they 

may  have  learned  to  regret  hiding  under  a  heap  of  earth  what 

we  certainly   would  have  thought  more  interesting  as  it  was. 

In  like  manner,  as  John   Stuart  well  remarks,  **If  the  cairns 

at  New  Grange  were  removed,  the  pillars  would  form  another 

Callernish."  ^     It  is  true,  however,  that  if  the  Jersey  monument  is 

the  type  of  Avebury,  the  latter  must  be  comparatively  modem, 

as   a   coin    of    Claudius,    found    in   one    of    the    cells    at    St. 

Holier,^  probably  fixes  its  date.     Again,  as  we  expect  to  be 

able  to  prove  that  New  Grange  is  subsequent  to  the  Christian 

era,  Callernish  must  be  more  modem  also.     Be  this  as  it  may, 

I   think  there    can   be   very  little    doubt   that   these   exposed 

circles,  with   their  avenues,  took  their  rise,  as  in  the   case  of 

dolmens,  from  people  becoming  familiar  with  their  forms  before 

they  were  covered  up,  and  eventually  reconciling  themselves  to 

dispense  with  the  envelope.     In  the  case  of  the  circles,  the  new 

I)lan   wns  capable   of  infinitely  greater  extension   than  in  that 

of  the  dolmens ;  but  the  process  seems  to  have  been  the  same  in 

both  instances. 

Before  leaving  the  Jersey  circle,  if  any  one  will  compare  it  with 
the  chamber  at  Mycenro  (woodcut  No.  4),  they  can  hardly  fail  to 
perceive  the  close  similarity  and  probable  identity  of  destination 
that  exists  between  them ;  but  as  the  island  example  is  very  much 
ruder,  according  to  the  usual  reasoning  it  must  be  the  more  ancient 
of  the  two.  This,  however,  is  the  capital  fallacy  which  has  pervaded 
all  reasoning  on  the  subject  hitherto.     It  is  trae  that  nothing  can 


'  *S4MiI|»tiire<l  Hl.mrH  or  8c(>tlunil.'  ii.  Inlnnl.  p  25.       ■  *  Aitlia'ciliigiih'  viiL  p.  ^^^ 
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be  more  interesting  or  more  instructive  than  to  trace  the  progress  of 
the  Classical,  the  MedisBval,  and  the  Indian  styles  through  their 
ever-changing  phases,  or  to  watch  the  influence  whicli  one  style  had 
on  the  other.  That  progress  was,  however,  always  confined  within 
the  linuts  of  a  nation,  or  community  of  nations,  and  the  influence 
limited  to  such  nations  as  from  similarity  of  race  or  constant 
intercourse  were  in  position  to  influence  reciprocally  not  only  the 
architecture,  but  their  arts  and  feelings.  In  order  to  establish 
this  in  the  present  instance,  we  must  prove  that  there  was  such 
community  of  race  and  frequency  of  intercourse  between  the 
Channel  Islands  and  Greece  1000  years  B.C.,  that  the  latter 
would  copy  the  other,  or  rather  that  2000  years  b.c.  the  Channel 
Islanders  gave  the  Greeks  those  hints  which  they  were  enabled 
to  elaborate,  and  of  which  the  chambers  at  Mycense  about  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  war  were  the  result.  Had  this  been  the  case 
the  influence  could  hardly  have  ceased  as  civilization  and  inter- 
course with  other  countries  increased,  and  we  ought  to  find  Tholoi 
in  great  perfection  in  these  islands,  and  probably  temples  and 
arts  in  all  the  perfection  to  which  they  were  afterwards  expanded 
in  Greece.  In  fact,  we  get  into  such  a  labyrinth  of  conjecture, 
that  no  escape  seems  possible.  It  would  be  almost  as  reasonable 
to  argue  that  the  images  on  Easter  Island,  which  we  know  con- 
tinued to  be  carved  in  our  day,  were  prehistoric,  because  they 
are  so  much  ruder  than  the  works  of  Phidias.  The  truth  is,  that 
where  we  cannot  trace  community  of  race  or  religion,  accom- 
panied by  constant  and  familiar  intercourse,  we  must  take  each 
people  as  doing  what  their  state  of  civilization  enabled  them  to 
accomplish,  wholly  irrespective  of  what  was  doing  or  had  been 
done  by  any  other  people  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  All 
that  it  is  necessary  to  assume  in  this  case  is,  that  a  dead-revering 
ancestral-worshipping  people  wished  to  do  honour  to  the  departed, 
as  they  knew  or  heard  was  done  by  other  races  of  their  &mily  of 
mankind  elsewhere,  and  that  they  did  it  in  the  best  manner  the 
state  of  the  arts  among  them  admitted  of — rudely,  if  they  were 
in  a  low  state  of  civilization,  and  more  perfectly  if  they  had 
advanced  beyond  that  stage  in  which  rude  forms  could  be 
tolerated. 

It  is  much  more  difficult  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  avenues 
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which  are  not  attached  to  circles,  and  do  not  lead  to  any  important 
monuments.  Nothing  that  is  buried  at  all  resembles  them  in 
form,  and  no  erections  in  the  corresponding  microlitbic  style, 
either  in  the  Mediterranean  countries  or  in  India,  afibrd  any 
hints  which  would  enable  us  to  suggest  their  purpose.  We 
are  thus  left  to  guess  at  their  uses  solely  from  the  evidence 
which  can  be  gathered  from  their  own  form  and  position,  and 
from  such  traditions  as  may  exist ;  and  these,  it  seems,  liave  not 
hitherto  been  deemed  sufficient  to  establish  even  a  plausible 
hypothesis  capable  of  explaining  their  intention. 

Take,  for  instance,  such  an  example  as  the  parallel  lines  of 
stones  near  Merivale  Bridge  on  Dartmoor.  They  certainly  do 
not  form  a  temple  in  any  sense  in  which  that  word  is  under- 
stood by  any  other  people  or  in  any  age  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  They  are  not  procession  paths,  inasmuch  as  both 
ends  are  blocked  up ;  and,  though  it  is  true  the  sides  are  all  doors, 
we  cannot  conceive  any  procession  moving  along  their  narrow 
gangway,  hardly  three  feet  in  width.  The  stones  that  compose 
the  sides  are  only  two  and  three  feet  high ;  so  that,  even 
if  placed  side  by  side,  they  would  not  form  a  barrier,  and, 
being  three  to  six  feet  apart,  they  are  useless  except  to  form 
an  "  alignment.  *'  There  is  no  place  for  an  image,  no  sanctuary 
or  cell ;  nothing,  in  fact,  that  can  be  connected  with  any  religious 
ceremonial. 

If  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  had  really  wanted  a  temple, 
in  any  sense  in  which  we  understand  the  term,  there  is  a  magni- 
ficent tor,  a  few  hundred  yards  ofl*  to  the  northward,  where  Nature 
has  disiK)sed  some  magnificent  gmnite  blocks  so  as  to  form  niches 
such  as  human  hands  could  with  difficulty  imitate.  All  that  was 
wanted  was  to  move  the  smaller  blocks,  lying  loose  in  front  of  it, 
a  few  yards  to  the  right  or  left,  and  dispose  them  in  a  semi-circle 
or  rectangular  form,  and  they  would  have  one  of  the  most 
splendid  temples  in  England  in  which  to  worship  the  images 
which  Caesar  tolls  us  they  i)08se88ed.*  Tliey,  however,  did  nothing 
of  the  kind.     They  went  to  a  bare  piec.*o  of  moorland,  whero  there 


'  TVuiii  iiiiiximc  Memiriiiin  colunt.     IIiijiw  hiiiiI  pliiriDin  ftimulii^'n^-     *  lielL  GM.* 
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were  no  stones,  and  brought  those  we  find  there,  and  arranged 
them  as  shown  on  the  plan ;  and  for  what  purpose  ? 
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The  only  answer  to  the  question  that  occurs  to  me  is  that  these 
stones  are  intended  to  represent  an  army,  or  two  armies,  drawn 
up  in  battle  array ;  most  probably  the  former,  as  we  can  hardly 
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understand  the  victorious  army  representing  tbe  defeated  as  so 
nearly  equal  to  themselves.  But  if  we  consider  them  as  the  first 
and  second  line,  drawn  up  to  defend  the  village  in  their  rear— 
which  is  an  extensive  settlement — the  whole  seems  clear  and 
intelligible.  The  circle  in  front  would  then  represent  the  grave 
of  a  chief;  tlie  lung  stone,  40  yards  in  front,  the  grave  of  another 
of  the  "  menu "  people ;  and  the  circles  and  cromlech  in  ftx>nt  of 
the  first  lino  the  burying-places  of  those  who  fell  there. 

'riicre  is  another  series  of  avenues  at  Cas  Tor,  on  the  western 
odgo  of  Dartmoor/  some  600  yards  in  lengthj  which  is  quite  as 
like  a  battle  array  as  this,  but  more  complex  and  varied  in  plan, 
it  bends  round  the  brow  of  the  hill,  so  that  neither  of  the  ends 
can  bo  st^en  from  the  other,  or,  indeed,  from  the  centre  ;  and  it  is 
as  unliki^  a  temple  or  anything  premeditated  architecturally  as  tliis 
one  at  llerivule  Bridge.  There  are  several  others  on  Dartmoor, 
all  of  the  Hunie  character,  and  not  one  from  which  it  seems  possible 
to  e.xtraet  a  relijjjious  idea. 

When  speaking  of  the  great  groups  of  -stones  in  England  and 
FniiuHS  wo  shall  frequently  have  to  return  to  this  idea,  though 
then  basing  it  on  traditional  and  other  grounds ;  but,  meanwhile, 
what  is  there  to  bo  said  against  it?  It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to 
say  that  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries  soldiers  have  been  more 
luiinerouH  than  ])ri(*Hts,  and  men  have  been  prouder  of  their  prowess 
in  war  than  of  their  prolicieney  in  faith.  They  have  spent  more 
money  for  warlike  pur[H>ses  than  ever  they  devoted  to  the  service 
of  n>ligit)n,  and  their  jueans  in  honour  of  their  heroes  have  been 
louder  than  their  hymns  in  pnuHc  of  their  goils.  Yet  how  was 
a  rudt»,  illilerate  people,  who  eould  neither  retid  nor  write,  to 
hand  dt»wn  to  |M)sterity  a  record  of  its  vietorit^s?  A  mound,  such 
as  was  erected  at  ISIiinithon  or  at  Waterloo,  is  at  best  a  dumb 
witness.  It  may  bo  a  sepulchre,  as  Silbury  Hill  was  supposed  to 
Ih>  ;  it  nuiy  bo  the  foundation  of  a  caer,  or  fort,  as  many  of  those 
in  Kngland  certainly  were ;  it  may  bo  anything,  in  short.  But  a 
savagi*  might  v<n'y  well  argue:  ••When  any  one  sees  how  and 
where  onr  men  wen^  dniwn  up  when  w«^  sluughteretl  our  enemies. 


•  Sir   (iiinliHT  Wilkiiiw)!!  in  *.lf)urnal,  Arrlia*<i1nKicikl  AMmeiiUion,"  xtI.  p.  112, 
pi.  <>  for  (*iiH  Tor,  Hiiil  |il.  7  for  Mprivnle  IlridRv*. 
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can  he  be  so  stupid  as  not  to  pefrceive  that  here  we  stood  and 
fought  and  conquered,  and  there  our  enemies  were  slain  or  ran  ?  " 
We,  unfortunately,  have  lost  the  clue  that  would  tell  us  who 
"we"  and  "they"  were  in  the  instance  of  the  Dartmoor  stones 
at  least;  but  uncultivated  men  do  not  take  so  mean  a  view  of 
their  own  importance  as  to  fancy  this  possible. 

This  theory  has  at  least  the  merit  of  accounting  for  all  the 
facts  at  present  known,  and  of  being  at  variance  with  none,  which 
is  more  than  can  be  said  for  any  other  that  has  hitherto  been 
proposed.  Till,  therefore,  something  better  is  brought  forward, 
it  must  be  allowed  to  stand  at  least  as  a  basis  to  reason  upon^ 
in  order  to  explain  the  monuments  we  have  to  describe  in  the 
following  pages. 

Menuiks. 

The  Menhirs,  or  tall  stones,^  form  the  la^  of  the  classes  into 
which  we  have  thought  it.  necessary  for  the  present,  at  least,  to 
divide  the  remains  of  which  we  are  now  treating.  They  occur 
in  all  the  m^galithic  districts,  but  from  their  very  singleness 
and  simplicity,  it  is  almost  more  difficult  to  ascertain  their 
purpose  than  it  is  that  of  any  more  complicated  monuments; 
nor  do  the  analogies  from  the  cognate  microlithic  styles  help 
us  much.  The  stones  mentioned  in  the  early  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  though  often  pressed  into  the  service,  were  all  too 
small  to  bear  any  resemblance  to  those  we  are  now  concerned 
with.  Neither  Greece  nor  Etruria  help  us  in  the  matter,  and 
though  it  is  true  that  the  liuddhists  in  India,  from  Asoka's  time 
downward,  were  in  the  habit  of  setting  up  Lats  or  Stambas, 
it  seems  with  them  to  have  been  always,  or  nearly  so,  for  the 
purpose  of  bearing  inscriptions,  which  is  certainly  not  a  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  our  Menhirs.  It  is  true  that  we  have  in 
Scotland  two  stones.  The  Cat  stone  near  Edinburgh,  bearing  the 
name  of  Yetta,  the  grandson  of  Hengist  (who  probably  was  slain 
in  battle  there),*  and  the  Newton  stone  in  Garioch,  which  is  still 


/ 


'  From  Maen,  as  before,  stone,  and  /it'r— high.    Minur  is  supposed  to  be  the 
same  word.    It  cannot,  at  least,  be  traced  to  any  root  in  any  Eastern  language. 
'  *  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland/  iv.  1 19  ei  geqq. 
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uureaA  We  have  also  one  in  France  near  Brest,^  equally  illegible, 
and  no  doubt  others  exist  Perhaps  these  may  be  considered  as 
early  lispings  of  an  infant,  which  certainly  are  the  preludes  of 
perfect  speech,  and  only  to  be  found  where  that  power  of  words 
must  afterwards  exist.  Here  the  analogy  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
remote. 

There  also  are,  especially  in  Ireland,  but  also  in  Wales  and  in 
Scotland,  a  great  number  of  stones  with  Ogham  inscriptions.  So 
far  as  these  have  been  made  out  tliey  seem  to  be  mere  headstones 
of  graves,  intimating  that  A,  the  son  of  B,  lies  buried  there.  A 
custom,  it  need  hardly  be  observed,  that  continues  to  the  present 
day  in  every  cemetery  in  the  land.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  so 
soon  as  the  use  of  stone  was  suggested  and  men  were  suflSciently 
advanced  to  be  able  to  engrave  Oghams,  it  was  at  once  perceived 
that  a  stone  pillar  with  an  inscription  upon  it  was  not  only  a 
more  durable  but  a  more  intelligent  and  intelligible  record  of 
a  man's  life  or  death  than  a  simple  mound  of  '' undistinguishable 
earth."  It  in  consequence  rapidly  superseded  the  barrow,  and 
has  continued  in  use  to  the  present  time,  and  been  adopted  by 
both  Christians  and  Mahomedans,  by  all,  in  fact,  who  bury,  as 
contradistinguished  from  those  who  burn  their  dead. 

In  Scotland  the  story  of  the  stones  is  slightly  different.  A  great 
many  of  these  are  no  doubt  cat  stones  or  battle  memorials,  but  as 
they  have  not  even  Ogham  inscriptions,  they  tell  no  tale.  It  is 
doubtful,  indeed,  if  an  Ogham  inscription  could  describe  a  battle, 
or  anytliing  more  complex  than  a  genealogy,  and  still  more  so 
if  it  did  whether  we  could  read  it.  But  without  it  how  can  we 
say  what  they  are?  If,  for  instance,  the  battle  of  Largs  had 
not  been  fought  in  historic  times,  how  could  we  tell  that  the 
tall  stone  that  now  marks  the  spot  was  erected  in  the  thirteenth 
century?  Or  how,  indeed,  can  we  feel  sure  of  the  history  of 
any  one?  By  degrees,  however,  in  Scotland  they  faded  into 
those  wonderful  sculptured  stones  which  form  so  marked  and  so 
peculiar  a  feature  of  Pictland.  Whether  we  shall  ever  get  a 
key  to  the  hieroglyphics  with  which  these  stones  are  covered  is 
by  no  means  clear,  but  even  if  we  do  they  probably  will  not 

»  *  Frcminville,  Finistere/  pi.  iv.  p.  24S. 
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tell  us  much.  They  certainly  contain  neither  names  nor  dates, 
but  even  now  their  succession  can  be  made  out  with  tolerable 
distinctness.  The  probability  seems  to  be  that  the  figures  on 
them  are  tribal  marks  or  symbols  of  rank,  and,  as  such,  would 
convey  very  little  information  if  capable  of  being  read. 

It  is  easy  to  trace  the  perfectly  plain  obelisk  being  developed 
into  such  as  the  Newton  stones,  which  have  only  one  or  two 
Pagan  symbols,  but  are  certainly  subsequent  to  the  Christian  era. 
From  these  we  advance  to  those  on  the  back  of  which  the 
Christian  cross  timidly  appears,  and  which  certainly  date  after 
St.  Columba's  time  (a.d.  563),  and  from  that  again  to  the  erection 
of  Sweno's  stone,  near  Forres,  in  the  first  years  of  the  eleventh 
century,  where  the  cross  occupies  the  whole  of  the  rear,  and  an 
elaborate  bas-relief  supersedes  the  rude  symbols  iu  the  front. 

In  Ireland  the  rude  stones  do  not  appear  to  have  gone  through 
the  "symbol  stage,"  but  early  to  have  ripened  into  the  sculp- 
tured cross,  for  it  was  not  from  a  timidly  engraved  cross  as  in 
Scotland  that  they  took  their  origin.  The  Irish  crosses  at  once 
boldly  adopted  the  cross-arms,  surrounded  by  a  glory,  with  the 
other  characteristics  of  that  beautiful  and  original  class  of 
Christian  monuments. 

In  France  the  menhir  was  early  adopted  by  the  Christians ;  so 
early  that  it  has  generally  been  assumed  that  those  examples 
which  we  see  surmounted  by  a  cross  were  pagan  monuments,  on 
which  at  some  subsequent  time  Christians  have  added  a  cross. 
This,  however,  certainly  does  not  appear  to  have  been  always 
the  case.  In  such  a  cross,  for  instance,  as  that  at  Lochcrist,  the 
menhir  and  the  cross  are  one,  and  made  for  one  anotlier, 
and  similar  examples  occur  at  Cape  St.  Matthieu,  at  Daoulas,  and 
in  other  places  in  Brittany.^  In  France  the  menhir,  after  being 
adopted  by  the  Christians,  does  not  seem  to  have  passed  through 
the  sculptured  stage ^  common  to  crosses  in  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
but  to  have  bloomed  at  once  into   the  Calvary  so  frequent  in 


'  All    these,    and    many   others,  are  referred  to. 

to  be   found  illustrated  in   Taylor  and  *  I  know  only  one  instance  of  sculp- 

Nodier's  *  Voyage  Pittore^que  dans  Tan-  tured  stone  in  France ;  it  occurs  near  the 

cicnne  Bretagne ;'  but  as  the  plutcs  in  that  Chapellc  St.  Marguerite  in  Brittany, 
work  are  not  numbered  thoy  cannot  be 
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Brittany.  Here  the  cross  stands  oiit  as  a  tall  tree,  and  tbe 
figures  are  grouped  ronnd  its  base,  but  how  early  this  ibnn 
was  adopted  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing. 

In  Denmark  tlie  modem  histoi; 
of  the  Bauta  stones,  as  the  grave 
or  battle  stones  are  there  called,  it 
somewhat  different.  They  earlj  re- 
ceived a  Uunic  as  the  Irish  received 
au  Ogham  inscription,  but  Denmark 
was  converted  at  so  late  an  age  to 
Christianity  (the  eleventh  centiuy) 
that  her  menhirs  never  passed 
through  the  early  Christiao  stage, 
but  from  Pagiin  monuments  sank  at 
once  into  modern  gravestones,  with  prosaic  records  of  the  birth 
anl  death  of  the  dead  mun  whose  memory  they  were  erected  to 
preserve. 
In  all  these  instnnccs  we  can  trace  back  the  history  of  the 
'  menhirs  from  historic  Christian  times  to  non-hifttonc  regions  when 
tlicse  rude  stone  pillai-s,  with  or  wilhoot  still  mder  inscriptions, 
were  grotlually  superseding  the  eortlien  tumuli  as  a  record  of 
the  dead.  It  is  as  yet  uncertain  whether  we  can  follow  back 
their  hiatory  with  anything  like  certainty  beyond  the  Christian  era. 
This,  however,  is  juat  the  taek  to  which  antiquaries  should  address 
themselves.  Instead  of  reafioning  b&  hitherto  from  the  unknown  to 
the  known,  it  would  he  infinitely  more  philosophical  to  reason 
from  the  known  backwards.  By  proceeding  in  this  manner  every 
step  we  make  is  a  {lositive  gain,  and  eveutimlly  may  lead  us  to 
write  with  certainty  about  things  that  now  seem  enveloped  in  mist 
and  obscurity. 
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AVEBURY  AND  STONEHENGE. 


If  there  existed  any  acknowledged  facts  or  accepted  data  with 
regard  to  the  megalithic  remains  we  are  now  treating  of,  the  logical 
method  of  following  out  the  subject  would  be  to  describe  first 
their  geographical  distribution,  and  then  their  uses  and  dates. 
While,   however,   everything  concerning  them   is  considered  as 
uncertain — in  fact,  as  unknowTi,  such  a  mode  of  treatment,  though 
satisfactory  to  believers,  would  fail  to  carry  conviction  to  the 
minds  of  those  who  doubt.     It  appears,  therefore,  that  under  the 
circumstanres  a  preferable  mode  will  be  to  take  three  or  four 
of  the  principal  and  best  known  British  groups,  and  to  subject 
them  to  a  tolerably  exhaustive  examination.     If  it  is  possible  to 
dispel  the  errors  that  have  grown  up  around  them,  and  to  fix 
their  uses  and  dates  on  anything  like  a  reasonable  basis,  the  rest 
will  be  easy ;  but  so  long  as  men  believe  in  Druids  or  Dragons, 
or  even  think  it  necessary  to  relegate  these  monuments  to  pre- 
historic antiquity,  it  is  useless  to  reason  regarding  them.     By  the 
process  it  is  proposed  to  follow,  it  is  hoped  at  least  to  be  able 
to  dispel  these  mists.     Others,  must  judge  whether  the  landscape 
their   dispersion  will   reveal  is   either  real,  or  pleasing  to  con- 
template. 

The  first  monument  we  propose  selecting  for  examination  is 
Avebury,  as  the  largest,  and  in  some  respects  the  most  important 
of  the  class  in  this  country.  Stonehenge  might  at  first  sight  seem 
to  have  equal  claims  to  precedence,  but  it  is  exceptional.  It  is 
the  only  hewn  stone  monument  we  possess,  the  only  one  where 
trilithons  are  found  with  horizontal  architraves,  and  where  the 
outer  circle  also  possesses  these  imposts.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
megalithic  monument  which  exhibits  the  most  civilized  forms, 
and  to  prove  its  age  and  use  would  not  necessarily  prove  those 
of  any  rude  stone  monument  found  elsewhere.  Avebury,  on  the 
contrary,  though  larger  than  the  others,  is  constructed  on  pre- 
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cisfly  the  samo  principle.  It  lias  the  enclosing  vullum,  with  its 
ditt-h  iii»i(le,  like  Arborlow,  Marden,  Arthur's  round  table,  at 
Peuritli,  mid  others  we  shall  meet  with  further  on,  while  it« 
circle  and  aveuues  arc  identical,  aa  &r  as  we  can  judge,  with 
luiraeroiis  examples  found  elseivhertf. 

Before,  however,  i)roceeding  to  reason  about  Avebury,  the  flrrt 
jHiint  is  to  ascertain  what  the  group  really  consists  of,  which  is 
a  much  more  difKcnlt  task  than  would  at  first  sight  appear. 
Stukelcy  has  introduced  so  many  of  his  own  fancies  into  hia 
description  of  the  place,  an  1  they  have  been  so  implicitly  followed 
by  all  who  have  since  written  on  the  sabject,  that  it  is  now  no 
eu;^y  task  to  get  bac-k  to  the  original  form. 

The  principal  monument  at  Avebury  consisla  of  a  vallum  of 
earth  nearly,   but  not  quitr,  circular  in  form,  with  an   average 


(Hnuieter  of  ubimt  120O  feet.  Uloso  on  tlio  edge  of  its  internal 
ditch  stood  a  circle  apparently  originally  eomtidtiug  of  about  100 
stonef,  with  a  distance  consequently  of  about  33  feet  from  centre 
to  centre.  Inside  this  wero  two  other  double  circles  placed  not 
in  thfl  uxiD  of  the  great  oue,  but  on  its  iiorth-eastcm  side.  Tho 
more  northern  one  was  apparently  350  feet  in  diameter,  the  other 
325  feot.'  In  the  cuntn'  of  the  northern  otic  stood  what  is  here 
valle*)  a  cove,  np|)areotly  consisting  of  thrcf  ujiright  stones 
8up]iorliiig    a    caiistouc — a  tlulmen,   in  fact,   such    as  wo   sltall 
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frequently  meet  with  in  the  following  pages.  In  the  southern 
circle  there  was  only  one  stone  obelisk  or  menhir.  These  facts 
we  gather  from  Stukeley  and 
Colt  Hoare,  for  all  is  now  so 
completely  ruined  and  destroyed, 
that  without  their  description 
no  one  could  now  make  even  an 
approximate  plan  of  the  place. 
The  stones  that  comprise  these 
inner  as  well  as  the  outer  circle 
are  all  the  native  Sarsens,  which 
occur  everywhere  on  these  downs. 
In  some  places,  such  as  Clatford 
Bottom,  about  a  mile  from  Ave- 
bury,  they  lie  still  in  numbers 
siiflSeient  to  erect  a  dozen  Ave- 
burys,  and  many  are  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  Bottoms  to  the  south- 
ward, and  indeed  in  every  place 
where  they  have  not  been  utilized 
by  modern  civilization.  No  mark 
of  a  chisel  is  to  be  seen  on  any  of 
the  stones  now  standing  here.  For 
their  effect  they  depend  wholly 
on  their  mass,  and  that  is  so  gi-eat 
as  to  produce  an  impression  of 
power  and  gi*andeur  which  few  |  •  /^  : 
of  the  more  elaborate  works  of  V 
men's  hands  can  rival. 

From  the  outer  vallum  a  stone 
avenue  extended  in  a  perfectly 
straight  line  for  about  1430  yards, 
in  a  south-easterly  direction.  The 
centre  was  apparently  drawn  from 
the  centre  of  the  great  1200  feet  '  ' 

circle,  not  from  those  of  the  smaller    "•    ^^°  ®'  Avebary  circle  nnU  Kenoet  Aveooe. 
.  from  Sir  R.  CoU  Hoare. 

ones.     This  is  called  the  Kennet 

Avenue,  from  its  pointing  towards  the  village  of  that  name.     I  am 
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extremely  sceptical  with  regard  to  the  existence  of  another,  called 
the  Beckhampton  Avenue,  on  which  Dr.  Stukeley  lays  so  mnch 
stress.  Aubrey  did  not  see  it,  though  he  saw  the  Long  Stone  Cove, 
the  **  Devil's  Quoits,"  as  he  called  them ;  and  Stukeley  is  obliged  to 
admit  that  in  liis  day  not  one  stone  was  standing.^  It  seems  that 
here,  as,  indeed,  everywhere  over  this  country,  a  number  of  Sarsen 
stones  were  lying  about,  and  his  fertile  imagination  manufactured 
them  into  the  body  of  a  snake.  None,  however,  are  shown  in  Sir  R 
Colt  Hoare's  survey,  and  none  exist  now ;  and  beyond  the  Cove 
even  Stukeley  admits  that  he  drew  the  serpent's  tail  only  beoaufie 
a  serpent  must  have  a  termination  of  that  sort.  There  were  no 
stones  to  mark  its  form  any  more  then  than  now.  The  first  objec- 
tion that  appears  against  admitting  the  existence  of  the  very 
hypothetical  avenue  is,  that  no  curved  avenue  of  any  sort  is  known 
to  exist  anywhere,  or  attached  to  any  monuments.  All  the  curves 
of  the  Keunet  avenue  are  the  Doctor's  own,  introduced  by  him  to 
connect  the  straight-lined  avenues  which  were  drawn  from  the 
circle  at  Avebury,  and  that  on  Hakpen  Hill.  There  are  none  at 
Stanton  Drew,  or  other  places  where  he  audaciously  drew  them. 
Near  the  church  there  are,  or  were,  two  stones  placed  in  the  open- 
ing like  that  called  the  Friar's  Heel,  and  the  prostrate  stone  at 
Stonehenge,  but  these  are  all  that  probably  ever  existed  of  the 
Beckhampton  Avenue.  The  question  is  not,  however,  important. 
As  there  were  two  circles  inside  the  Avebury  vallum,  there  may 
have  been  two  avenues.  All  that  is  here  contended  for  is,  that 
there  is  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  second.  A  dolmen,  called 
the  Ix)ng  Stone  Cove,  existed  near  where  Stukeley  draws  its 
sinuous  line,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  it  ever  formed  any 
pirt  of  such  an  alignment ;  and  around  it  there  were  some  standing 
stones,  or  rather,  even  in  Stukoley's  time,  stones  which  apparently 
had  stoo<l,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  whether  forming  part  of  a 
circle,  or  as  detached  menhirs,  or  as  parts  of  an  avenue. 

The  second  member  of  the  Avebury  group  is  the  double  circle, 
or  rather  double  oval,  on  Hak|)en  hill — Hac4i's  Pen ;  ^  this  was, 

'  *StoiM'h«'n«viiiiil  Avoburj-/ p.  34.  |  Mrv  nnd  Borkfihirc,  as  well  as  here. 

'  Hiu'a,  or  Iln<'o.aiv«»nling  to  Kemble,  '  Pen  MOcins  to  iiM-aii  merely  eiicloHUit%  an 

wiiH  8IIIW  niythicul  |irnfon  with  a  very  '  it  <Uiei4  imw  in  Kn^liMh.    S<«e  Kemble,  in 

llaiiitoh  iiaiiic  whieh  is  fuiiiiil  in  llanip-  *  Journal  Areh.  Inst.'  xiv.  |».  I'M, 
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according  to  Stukelev,  138  feet  by  155  feet,  and  had  an  avenue 
45  feet  wide,  as  compared  with  51  feet  which  Sir  B.  C.  Hoare 
gives  for  those  of  the  Eennet  avenue  of  Ayebury.  The  avenue 
is  supposed  to  Imve  extended  in  a  perfectly  straight  line  for  above 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  pointing  directly  towards  Silbury  Hill,  which 
is  about  one  mile  and  a  quarter  distant. 

The  third  member  of  the  group  is  the  famous  Silbury  Hill, 
about  a  mile  distant  due  south  from  Avebury.    That  these  two 

• 

last  named  are  of  the  same  age,  and  part  of  one  design,  seems 
scarcely  open  to  doubt ;  but  it  is  quite  an  open  question  whether 
Hacas  Pen  belongs  either  to  the  same  age  or  the  same  design. 
Its  stones  were  very  much  smaller,  its  form  different^  and  its 
avenue  pointing  towards  Silbury  looks  as  if  that  monument 
existed,  and  may  have  long  existed  before  it  was  built;  but  of 
this  hereafter. 

Besides  these  three  there  are  numerous  barrows,  both  long  and 
round,  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  British  forts  and  villages;  but 
these  we  propose  to  pass  over  at  present,  confining  our  attention 
in  the  first  instance  to  the  three  monuments  above  enumerated. 

The  first  qaestion  that  arises  on  looking  at  such  a  structure 
as  Avebury,  is  whether  it  is  a  temple  at  all.  It  has  already 
been  attempted  in  the  preceding  pages  to  show  what  the  temples 
of  Britain  were  in  the  ages  immediately  succeeding  the  Boman 
occupation;  but  even  if  it  is  conceded  that  they  were  small 
basilicas,  it  will  be  contended  that  this  is  no  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion. If  Avebury,  it  will  be  said,  is  a  temple,  it  belonged  to 
a  mysterious,  mythical^  prehistoric  people  capable  of  executing 
such  wonderful  works  before  they  came  in  contact  with  the 
Bomans,  but  who,  strange  to  say,  were  incapable  of  doing  anything 
alter  the  civilizing  touch  of  that  great  people  had  left  them 
feebler,  and  more  ignorant  than  they  were  before ! 

If  this  question,  What  is  Avebury?  is  addressed  to  one — brought 
up  in  the  Druidical  faith  as  most  Englishmen  have  been — he  at 
once  answers.  It  is  a  temple  of  the  Druids.  If  pressed  and  re- 
minded of  the  groves  and  the  oaks  these  sectaries  delighted  in, 
he  will  perhaps  admit  that  no  soil  is  so  little  likely  to  grow 
oaks  as  the  chalk  downs  of  Wiltshire,  and  that  there  is  no  proof 
that  any  oaks  «i^er  grew  in  the  neighbourhood.     But  this  is  not 
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a  complete  ansiii  er,  for  it  may  be  contended  that  for  fome  reason 
wo  cannot  comprehend,  the  Dmids  may  have  dispensed  with  trees 
on  this  occasion.  The  real  difficnlty  is^  as  before  mentioned,  that 
no  stones  or  stone  structures  are  ever  mentioned  in  connection 
with  Druids. 

If  an  educated  man  whose  mind  is  firee  from  prejudice  or  pre- 
conceived ideas  is  asked  the  question,  he  runs  over  in  his  own  mind 
what  he  knows  of  the  temples  of  other  peoples — ^Egypt,  Assyria, 
Greece,  Ilome,  in  the  ancient  or  the  middle  ages.  They  produced 
nothing  of  the  sort.  Persia,  India,  China,  or  the  countries  in  the 
Eastern  seas  are  all  equally  unsuggestive ;  nor  will  Mexico  or  Pern 
help  him.  The  first  conclusion,  therefore,  that  be  inevitably 
arrives  at  is,  if  these  were  the  temples  of  the  Britons,  they  most 
indeed  have  been  a  "Peculiar  people,"  unlike  any  other  race  that 
lived  at  any  time  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

If  they  were  temples,  to  what  god  or  gods  were  they  dedicated? 
It  could  hai-dly  have  been  Mercury,  or  Apollo,  or  Mars^  Jove, 
or  Minerva,  mentioned  by  Cajsar,^  as  the  gods  worshipped  by  the 
Druids — and  though  perhaps  these  were  only  the  nearest  synonyms 
of  Eoman  gods  applied  to  Celtic  divinities,  still  there  must  have 
been  such  resemblances  as  to  have  justified  these  appellations. 
We  know  of  wliat  form  the  temples  of  these  gods  were,  and  cer- 
tainly they  were  not  built  aftt^r  the  fashion  of  the  circles  at  Avebury. 
Some  antiquaries  have  timidly  suggested  a  dedication  to  the  Sun. 
But  there  is  certainly  no  passage  in  any  author,  classical  or 
mediaeval,  which  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  our  forefathers 
were  addicted  to  the  worsliip  of  a  deity  so  unlikely  to  be  a 
favourite  in  such  a  climate  as  ours.  But  again,  what  is  a  snn 
temple  ?  Does  one  exist  anywhere  ?  Had  the  Wiltshire  shepherds 
attempted  it,  they  probably  would  have  found  the  same  difficulty 
that  Ixiset  the  fire-worshipping  Persians  of  old.  It  is  not  easy  to 
get  the  sun  into  a  temple  fashioned  by  human  hands,  and  his  rays 
are  far  more  available  on  high  places  or  on  the  sea-shore  than 
inside  walls  or  enclosures  of  any  sort. 

Even  putting  aside  the  question  to  what  god  it  was  dedicated, 
what  kind  of  worship  could  be  performed  in  such  a  place?    It 
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could  not  be  for  speaking  in«    Our  largest  cathedrals  are  6C0 
feet  long,  and  no   man  would  attempt  from  the  altar  of  the 
lady  chapel  to  address  a  crowd  beyond  the  west  door ;  still  less 
would  he  in  the  open  air  attempt  to  address  a  crowd  in  a  circle 
1200  feet  in  diameter,  and  where  from  the  nature  of  the  arrange- 
ments one  half  of  the  audience  must  be  behind  him.     Still  less 
is  it  fitted  for  seeing.    The  floor  of  the  area  is  perfectly  flat,  and 
though  people  talk  loosely  of  the  crowd  that  could  stand  on  the 
yallum,  or  on  the  berm,  or  narrow  ledge  between  the  internal 
ditcfr^and  the  foot  of  the   rampart,  they  forget  that  only  one 
row  of  persons  could  stand  on  a  sharp-pointed  mound,  and  that 
the  berm  is  on  the  same  level  as  the  rest  of  the  floor,  and  is 
the  last  place  any  one  would  choose,  as  100  great  stones  were  put 
up  in  front  of  it  as  if  especially  designed  to  obstruct  the  view. 
This  was,  in  fact,  the  case  with  all  the  stones.    Assuming  the 
ceremony  or  action  to  take  place  in  the  centre  of  either  of  the  two 
inner  circles,  the  double  row  of  stones  which  surround  them  is  so 
placed  as  to  obstruct  the  view  in  every  direction  to  the  utmost 
possible  extent.     It  may  be  suggested  that  the  priest  might  climb 
on  to  the  cap-stone  of  the  cove,  in  the  northern  circle,  and  there 
perform  his  sacrifice  in  sight  of  the  assembled  multitude.     It 
would  be  difficult  to  conceive  any  place  so  ill  suited  for  the 
purpose ;  and  even  then,  how  would  hb;  inanage  on  the  point  of 
the  obelisk  in  the  centre  of  the  soutUeto- circle  ?    No  place,  in  fact, 
can  be  so  ill  adapted  for  either  seeing  or  hearing  as  Avebury ; 
and  those  who  erected  it  would  have  been  below  the  capacity  of 
ordinary  idiots  if  they  designed  it  for  either  purpose.     Besides 
this,  it  has  none  of  the  ordinary  adjuncts  of  a  temple.    There  is  no 
sanctuary,  no  altar,  no  ark,  no  procession  path,  no  priests'  house, 
nothing  that  is  found  more  or  less  prominently  forhaing  a  part  of 
every  temple  iu  every  part  of  the  world. 

Why  so  hyp8Bthral?  Are  we  to  understand  that  the  climate  of 
the  Wiltshire  downs  is  so  perfect  and  equable  that  men  can  afibrd 
to  dispense  with  roofs  or  the  ordinary  protection  against  weather  ? 
or  are  we  to  assume  that  the  men  who  could  move  these  masses  of 
stone  and  raise  these  mounds  were  such  utter  savages  that  they 
could  not  erect  an  enclosed  building  of  any  sort  ? 

Egypt  possesses  the  finest  and  most   equable  climate  in  the 
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world ;  yet  all  her  temples  are  roofed  in  a  more  careful  manner 
and  more  stately  than  our  medisBval  cathedrals,  and  so  are  all 
those  of  India  and  the  Eastern  climes  where  shelter  is  far  less 
wanted  than  here.  In  all  these  countries  and  climes  the  temples 
of  the  gods  are  the  dwellings  or  halls  of  men,  enlarged  an4 
improved.  What  they  did  well  for  themselves,  they  did  better 
for  their  deities.  Are  men  therefore  to  assume  that  the  Wiltshire 
shepherd  slept  on  the  snow  in  winter,  with  no  other  protection 
than  a  circle  of  widely  spaced  stones,  and  had  no  idea  of  a  roof? 
Yet,  if  he  were  not  hardened  by  some  such  process,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  why  he  should  build  a  temple  so  exposed  to  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather  that  no  ceremony  could  be  properly  performed  in 
it  for  one  half  of  the  days  of  the  year. 

Another  objection  to  the  temple  theory  that  would  strike  most 
people,  if  they  would  think  about  it,  is  the  enormous  size  of 
Avebury.  Its  area  is  at  least  five  times  that  of  St  Peter's  at 
Rome ;  250,000  people  could  easily  be  seated  within  its  vallum, 
and  half  a  million  could  stand.  Men  generally  try  to  adapt  the 
size  of  their  buildings  to  the  amount  of  accommodation  required. 
But  where  should  such  a  multitude  as  this  come  from?  How 
could  they  be  fed  ?  How  could  they  be  lodged  ?  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  in  any  ancient  time  before  the  introduction 
of  agriculture,  the  pastoral  population  on  these  downs  could  ever 
have  been  greater  than,  or  so  gi*eat  as,  that  which  now  exists  there. 
When  Doomsday  Book  was  compiled,  there  were  only  two  hides  of 
arable  land  in  the  manor,  and  they  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the 
church.  A  fair  inference  from  which  seems  to  be  that,  but  for 
the  superior  knowledge  and  influence  of  the  priesthood,  the  in- 
habitants of  these  downs  might,  in  the  eleventh  century,  have 
remained  in  the  same  state  of  pastoral  barbarity  in  which  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  they  were  sunk  in  pagan  times.  How  a  few 
shepherds,  sparsely  scattered  over  these  plains,  could  have  erected 
or  have  required  such  a  temple  as  this,  is  the  mystery  that  requires 
to  be  explfiuned.  A  very  small  parish  church  now  suffices  for 
their  spiritual  wants ;  and  if  10,000  pilgrims,  even  at  the  present 
day,  when  agriculture  has  been  extended  to  every  available  patch 
of  ground,  visited  the  place  for  a  week,  many  of  them  would  be 
starving  before  it  was  over. 
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It  would  be  easy  to  adduce  fifty  other  arguments  of  tliis  sort. 
Many  more  must  indeed  occur  to  any  one  who  will  give  himself 
the  trouble  to  think  of  the  matter ;  but  to  those  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  such  investigations  the  two  most  convincing  probably 
are,  first,  that  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  of  progress  in  the 
design  of  Avebury.  It  was  built  and  finished  as  first  designed. 
The  second  is,  that  in  it  there  is  a  total  absence  of  ornament. 
In  India,  we  have  temples  as  big  as  Avebury ;  but  their  history 
is  written  on  their  faces.  The  first  step  in  the  process  is  generally 
that  a  small  shrine,  with  it  narrow  enclosure  and  small  gateway, 
becomes  from  some  cause  or  other,  sacred  or  rich,  and  a  second 
enclosure  is  added  to  contain  halls  for  the  reception  of  pilgrims  or 
the  ceremonial  display  on  festal  occasions.  But  no  god  in  that 
pantheon  can  live  alone.  New  shrines  are  added  for  other  deities, 
with  new  balls,  new  residences  for  priests,  and  more  accommo- 
dation for  all  the  thousand  and  one  requisites  of  a  great  idol 
establishment.  This  requires  a  third  or  fourth  new  enclosure,  up 
even  to  a  seventh,  as  at  Seringham.  But  in  all  this  there  is  pro- 
gress :  200  or  300  years  are  required,  and  each  century — sometimes 
each  decade — leaves  its  easily  recognised  mark  as  the  work  pro- 
gresses. In  like  manner,  the  great  temple  at  Eamac,  though 
covering  only  one-third  the  area  of  Avebury,  took  the  Egyptians 
three  centuries  to  build,  and  every  step  of  its  progress  can  be 
easily  traced.  The  works  of  the  earlier  Thotmes  difier  essentially 
from  those  of  Manepthah  and  Barneses,  and  theirs  again  from 
those  of  Seshonk ;  and  these  again  difier  essentially  from  the  litde 
shrine  of  Osortasen,  which  was  the  germ  of  the  whole. 

So  it  was  with  all  our  cathedrals.  The  small  Saxon  church  was 
superseded  by  the  Norman  nave  with  a  small  apsidal  choir.  This 
was  enlarged  into  the  Early  English  presbytery,  and  beyond  this 
grew  the  lady  chapel,  and  as  the  ill-built  Norman  work  decayed, 
it  was  replaced  by  Tudor  constructions.  But  there  is  nothing  of 
the  sort  at  Avebury.  Had  the  temple  been  built  or  begun  by  the 
sparse  inhabitants  of  these  downs,  we  should  have  seen  something 
to  show  where  the  work  began.  They  must  have  brought  one 
stone  one  year  and  another  the  next,  and  inevitably  they  would 
have  employed  their  leisure  hours,  like  the  inhabitants  of  Easter 
Island,  in  carving  these  stones  either  with  ornaments  or  symbols. 
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or  fashioniug  tliom  iuto  idols.  There  is  absolutely  no  instance 
in  the  whole  world  where  some  evidence  of  care  and  of  a  desire 
after  ornament  of  some  sort  is  not  to  be  traced  in  the  temples 
of  the  people.  Nothing,  however,  of  the  sort  occurs  here. 
Indeed,  if  there  is  one  thing  more  evident  than  another  about 
Avebury,  it  is  that,  as  it  was  begim,  so  it  was  ended*  There  is  no 
hesitation,  no  sign  of  change :  the  same  men,  to  all  appearance, 
who  traced  its  plan  saw  its  completion;  and  as  they  designed 
it,  so  they  left  it.  There  is  no  sign  of  any  human  hand  having 
touched  it  from  that  hour  henceforward  till  the  sordid  greed 
of  modem  farmers  set  to  work  to  destroy  it,  to  build  with 
its  materials  the  alehouse  and  the  village  which  now  occupies  a 
small  portion  of  the  enclosure. 

So  too  with  regard  to  ornament.  This  structure,  we  may  fairly 
assume,  if  a  temple,  must  have  been  in  use  for  some  centuries ; 
but  during  that  time,  or  any  shorter  time  that  may  be  assumed, 
no  man  had  the  skill  or  the  inclination  to  adorn  the  greatest  temple 
of  his  native  laud  either  with  carving  or  emblems  or  ornament  of 
any  kind.  The  men  who  could  conceive  the  great  design — so  great 
and  noble — could  do  nothing  more.  Their  hands  drooped  in  listless 
idleness  by  their  sides,  and  they  were  incapable  of  further  exertion ! 
8ucli  a  state  of  affairs,  if  not  impossible,  is  certainly  unparalleled. 
No  such  example  exists  anywhere  else  with  reference  to  any 
temple,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Tombs  do 
show  those  peculiarities  at  times,  temples  never. 

If  these  reasons  are  suflicient  to  prove  that  Avebury  was  not  a 
temple,  there  are  more  than  can  be  required,  to  show  that  it  was 
not  a  place  of  meeting  of  ancient  Britons.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  extent  of  prehistoric  assemblies,  it  will  hardly  be 
contended  that  it  was  necessary  to  provide  accommodation  for  the 
250,000  men  who  could  be  seated  in  the  great  circle.  Even 
RUpposhig  it  were  intended  only  to  accommodate  12,000  or  13,000 
lords  and  as  many  commons  in  the  two  subordinate  rings,  they 
would  hardly  have  arranged  an  inner  circle  of  great  stones  in  the 
middle  of  each  assembly,  or  placed  a  spiked  obelisk  for  a  woolsacrk 
in  the  one  or  a  tall  dolmen  under  or  behind  the  Speaker's  chuir  in 
the  other.  Nothing  in  fact  could  bo  conceived  so  utt(Mly  unsuited 
for  the  purpose  as  these   rings,  and  unless  these  primeval  men 
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were  very  differently  constituted  from  ourselves,  any  assembly 
of  elder-men  who  were  likely  to  meet  at  Avebury  would  have  pre- 
ferred a  room  however  rude,  and  of  one-hundredth  part  of  the 
extent,  for  their  deliberations  to  the  unsheltered  and  unsuitable 
magnificence  of  the  Big  Stones.  Of  course,  among  all  rude  people, 
and  often  also  among  those  more  civilized,  open-air  assemblies  of 
the  people  will  take  place ;  but  then  these  ^lU  always  be  near  the 
great  centres  of  population.  Men  will  go  into  the  desert  for  reli- 
gious purposes,  but  they  prefer  talking  politics  nearer  home.  In 
some  communities  a  Campus  Martins  or  a  Thing  field  may  be  set 
apart  for  the  purpose ;  but  the  first  requisite  of  such  a  place  of 
assembly  is  that  it  shall  be  open  and  free  from  encumbrance  of 
any  sort  A  Mote  hill  too,  like  the  terraced  Tynwald  Mount  in 
the  Isle  of  Man,  is  an  intelligible  arrangement,  not  for  a  delibera- 
tive assembly,  but  as  a  rostrum  from  which  to  proclaim  law.  We 
can  also  understand  why  Shire  courts  should  be  held  on  barrows, 
as  seems  often  to  have  been  the  ease.  For  here  the  judge  occupied 
a  dignified  position  on  the  summit  His  assessors  stood  behind  him, 
and  the  pleaders  and  people  in  front.  Instances  are  also  known  in 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  where  local  courts  were  sum- 
moned to  meet  at  the  ^standing  stones,"  or  in  circles,  in  Scotland 
at  least  ;^  but  in  all  these  instances  it  was  apparently  to  settle 
territorial  disputes  on  the  spot,  and  the  stones  or  mounds  were 
merely  indicated  as  well-known  marks  and,  consequently,  convenient 
trysting-places.  Even  if  this  were  not  so,  it  would  not  be  at  all 
to  be  wondered  at  that  in  the  middle  ages  sepulchral  circles  or 
mounds  were  habitually  used  as  meeting-places.  They  were  then 
old  enough  to  be  venerable ;  and  their  antiquity  must  have  con- 
ferred on  them  a  dignity  suitable  to  the  purpose,  whatever  their 
original  destination  may  have  been.  But  all  this  is  very  different 
from  erecting  as  a  place  of  assembly  so  huge  and  inconvenient 
a  place  as  Avebury  is,  and  always  must  have  been. 

It  seems  needless  to  follow  this  line  of  argument  further,  for  unless 
it  can  be  shown  that  the  people  who  erected  Avebury  were  so  differ- 
ently constituted  from  ourselves  that  no  reasoning  derived  from  our 
experience  can  be  applied  to  them,  the  answer  seems  inevitable. 
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That  no  such  Temple,  nor  has  any  such  meeting-place,  been 
built  or  attempted  by  any  set  of  men  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
But  is  there  any  reason  for  supposing  that  the  inhabitants  of  these 
downs  differed  so  essentially  from  ourselyes?  Dr.  Thomam 
has  examined  with  rare  some  hundreds  of  skulls  gathered  from 
the  grave-mounds  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  has  published 
decades  on  decades  of  them.^  Yet  the  most  learned  craniologists 
cannot  detect— except  perhaps  in  degree — any  difference  that 
would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  these  ancient  men  were  not  actuated 
by  the  same  motives  and  governed  by  the  same  moral  influences  as 
ourselves.  If  this  is  so,  Avebury  certainly  was  not  erected  either 
as  a  temple  or  a  place  of  assembly,  in  any  sense  of  the  word  which 
we  can  understand,  and  those  who  insist  that  it  was  either  are  bound 
to  explaiu  what  the  motives  or  objects  could  have  been  which 
induced  the  inhabitants  of  the  Wiltshire  downs  to  act  in  a  manner 
so  entirely  opposed  to  all  we  know  of  the  actions  or  feelings  of  all 
other  nations  in  all  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Il^  therefore,  Avebury  was  neither  a  temple  nor  a  place  of 
assembly,  what  was  it  ?  The  answer  does  not  seem  far  to  seek.  It 
must  have  been  a  burying-place,  but  still  not  a  cemetery  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  The  inhabitants  of  these  downs  could 
never  have  required  a  bigger  and  more  magnificent  burying-place 
than  any  other  community  in  Great  Britain,  and  must  always 
have  been  quite  unequal  to  raise  such  a  monument.  But  what  is 
more  important  than  this,  a  cemetery  implies  succession  in  time 
and  gradations  in  rank,  and  this  is  exactly  what  is  most  conspi- 
cuously wanting  at  Avebury.  It  may  be  the  monument  of  one 
king  or  two  kings,  but  it  is  not  a  collection  of  the  monuments 
of  individuals  of  various  classes  in  life,  or  of  a  series  of  indi- 
viduals of  the  same  rank,  erected  at  different  intervals  of 
time.  As  before  remarked,  it  is  in  one  design — ^'totus  teres 
atque  rotundus,"  erected  with  no  hesitation  and  no  shadow  of 
change. 

If,  however,  we  assume  that  Avebury  was  the  burying-place  of 
those  who  fell  in  a  great  battle  fought  on  the  spot»  every  difficulty 


>  Thunuun, '  CmuiA  Britemiioa ; '  London,  1856  to  !»<». 
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Beems  at  once  to  yanish.  It  is  now  admitted  that  men  did  bury  in 
stone  circles  or  under  dolmens,  and  beside  headstones  and  within 
eartlien  enclosures,  and  what  we  find  here  differs  only  in  degree 
from  what  we  find  elsewhere.  It  seems  just  such  a  monument  as 
a  victorious  army  of  say  10,000  men  could,  with  their  prisoners, 
erect  in  a  week.  The  earth  is  light,  and  could  easily  be  thrown  up 
into  the  form  of  the  yallum,  and  the  Sarsen  stones  lay  all  over  the 
downs,  and  all  on  a  higher  level  than  Avebury,  which  perhaps  for 
that  very  reoson  is  placed  on  the  lowest  spot  of  ground  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. With  a  few  rollers  and  ropes,  10,000  men  would  very 
soon  collect  all  the  stones  that  ever  stood  there,  and  stick  them  up 
on  their  ends.  They  probably  would  have  no  skilled  labour  in  their 
ranks,  and  no  leisure,  if  they  had,  to  employ  it  in  ornamentation 
of  any  sort  Witiiout  this,  it  is  just  such  a  monument  as  might 
and  would  be  raised  by  an  illiterate  army  wishing  to  bury  with 
honour  those  who  had  fallen  in  the  fight,  and  having  at  the  same 
time  no  other  means  of  leaving  on  the  spot  a  record  of  their  own 
victory. 

On  theoretical  grounds,  there  seems  to  be  no  argument  that  can 
be  urged  against  this  view ;  and  during  the  ten  years  that  it  has 
been  constantly  before  the  public  none  have  been  brought  forward 
that  deserve  notice.  It  is  urged,  however,  that  the  evidence  is 
not  complete,  and  that  nothing  written  serves  to  confirm  this  view. 
Those  who  make  the  objection  forget  that  one  of  the  first  condi- 
tions of  the  problem  is  that  those  who  erected  such  a  monument 
should  be  illiterate.  If  they  could  have  written  to  any  primeval 
*  Times,'  they  would  not  have  taken  such  pains  to  lithograph  their 
victory  on  the  spot.  Had  they  been  able  either  to  read  or 
write,  an  inscriptif  n  would  have  done  more  than  the  200  or  300 
stones  of  Avebury;  but  because  they  could  not  write,  they  raised 
them,  and,  for  that  reason  also,  left  us  the  problem  of  finding  out 
why  they  did  so. 

We  are  not,  however,  wholly  without  evidence  on  this  subject. 
Many  years  ago  Mr.  Eemble  printed  a  charter  of  King  Athelstan, 
dated  in  939,  which,  describing  the  boundaries  of  the  manor  of 
Overton,  in  which  Avebury  is  situated,  makes  use  of  the  following 
expression : — "  Then  by  Collas  barrow,  as  far  as  the  broad  road  to 
Hackpen,  thence  northward  up  along  the  Stone  row,  thence  to  the 
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burying-places."  ^  It  does  not  seem  to  be  a  matter  of  donbt  that 
the  stone  row  here  mentioned  is  the  Kennet  Avenue,  nor  that  the 
burying-places  (byrgelsas)  are  the  Avebury  rings ;  but  it  may  be 
urged  that  the  Saxon  surveyor  did  not  know  what  he  was  talking 
about ;  and  as,  unfortunately,  he  does  not  say  who  were  buried 
tliere,  and  gives  no  corroborative  evidence,  all  we  learn  from  this 
is  that  they  were  so  considered  in  the  tenth  century. 

Somethiug  more  tangible  was  nearly  obtained  shortly  before 
Stukeley's  time,  when  Lord  Stawell  levelled  the  vallum  next  the 
church,  where  the  great  barn  now  stands.  The  original  surface 
of  the  ground  was  '*  easily  distinguishable  by  a  black  stratum  of 
mould  on  the  chalk.  Here  they  found  large  quantities  of  buck- 
horns,  bones,  oyster-shells,  and  wood-coals.  An  old  man  who 
was  ein])loyed  on  the  work  says  there  was  a  quantity  of  a  cartload 
of  horns,  that  they  were  very  rotten,  and  that  there  were  very 
many  burned  bones  among  them."'  On  the  same  page.  Dr. 
Stukcley  adds :  '^  Besides  some  Boman  coins  accidentally  found  in 
and  about  Abury,  I  was  informed  that  a  square  bit  of  iron  was  taken 
up  under  one  of  the  great  stones  upon  pulling  it  down."  Other 
Boman  coins  have,  I  understand,  been  found  there  since,  but  there 
is  no  authentic  record  of  the  fact  which  can  be  quoted.  This  is  to 
be  regretted ;  for  the  presence,  if  ascertained,  of  these  coins  would 
go  far  to  prove  that  the  erection  of  the  monument  was  after  their 
date,  whatever  that  may  bo. 

Unfortunately  no  scientific  man  saw  these  bones,  so  no  one  wns 
able  to  say  whether  they  were  human  or  not ;  but  the  presumption 
is  that  they  were,  for  why  should  burned  bones  of  animals  be  placed 
in  such  a  situation  ?  The  answer  to  this  is  that  the  Wiltshire 
Archajological  Society  have  made  some  excavations  at  Avebury, 
and  found  nothing.  In  1865,  they  tapjxKl  the  vallum  in  various 
places,  and  dug  one  trench  to  its  centre,  and,  as  they  found 
nothing,  concluded  that  nothing  was  to  be  found.  But  in  a  mound 
4442  feet  long,  according  to  Sir  B.  Cult  Hoare,  there  must  be 
many  vacant  spots,  especially  if  the  bodies  were  burnt ;  and  such 
negative  evidence  cannot  be  considered  as  conclusive,  nor  as  suffi- 
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(VnIuz  dipldiuaiiciiM  vKvi  8axoiiici/ v.  p.  238,  No.  1120. 
*  Stukclej,  '^tootihoogv  mmI  Aliury/  p.  27. 
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cient  to  disprove  the  evidence  acquired  in  Lord  Stawell'g  diggings. 
Stukeley's  honesty  in  recording  facts  of  this  sort  is  hardly  to  be 
suspected,  though  the  inferences  he  draws  from  his  fisicts  are 
generally  to  be  received  with  the  extremest  caution.  The  Society 
also  dug  in  the  centre  of  the  northern  circle,  where  the  dolmen 
stood,  and  penetrated  to  the  original  chalk,  but  found  nothing 
except  the  ruins  of  the  stones  which  had  b^en  destroyed  by  fire, 
and  express  great  disappointment  at  finding  ^^no  human  bones 
whatever."^  If  the  bodies  were  burnt — as  we  should  be  led  to 
infer  from  what  Lord  Stawell  found  under  the  vallum — what  they 
probably  would  have  found,  had  the  "  Cove  ^  been  complete,  would 
have  been  a  vase  or  urn  with  ashes.  The  barbarians  who  destroyed 
the  stones  are  scarcely  likely  to  have  spared  so  worthless  a  piece 
of  crockery ;  and  if  it  were  broken  at  the  time,  it  would  be  in  vain 
a  hundred  years  afterwards  to  look  either  for  it  or  for  bones  that 
in  all  probability  were  never  laid  there.  Nor  need  better  results 
have  been  expected  from  their  trench,  60  feet  long.  A  man  must 
know  very  exactly  what  he  is  looking  for,  and  where  to  look  for  it, 
who  expects  to  find  an  object  like  an  urn,  a  foot  in  diameter,  in  a 
28-acre  field.  Ju^lgiftg  from  the  experience  obtained  at  Crichie, 
in  Scotland,  where  a  funereal  deposit  was  obtained  at  the  foot  of 
every  one  of  a  circle  of  stones  that  stood  inside  a  ditch  like  the 
internal  one  at  Avebury,  it  is  there  we  should  exited  to  find 
the  deposit*  That  is  just  where  nobody  lias  thought  of  looking 
at  Avebury,  though  nothing  would  be  easier.  There  are  fifty 
or  sixty  empty  holes,  and  any  one  might  without  difficulty  be 
enlarged,  and  if  there  were  a  deposit  at  the  foot  of  each,  it  would 
then  inevitably  be  found. 

To  this  we  shall  return  presently.  Meanwhile  let  us  see  what 
evidence,  if  any,  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  circle  on  Hakpen 
Hill. 

As  before  mentioned,  this  monument  consists  of  two  ovals, 
iiccording  to  Dr.  Stukeley  the  outer  one  was  138  by  155  feet  and 

*  The  particulara  are  taken  from  a  Hi»t.  Society/  printed  at  Devizes,  but, 

p  imphlet  entitled  *  Excavations  at  Ave-  '  bo  far  as  I  know,  not  yet  published, 

bury,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secrc-  ;  *    *  Sculptured    Stones   of  Scotland/ 

tury  of  the  WUtohiro  Archnol.  and  Nat.  •  vol.  i.  introd.  p.  zx. 
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Cirde  on  Hakpen  Hill.    From  Stakeley. 


the  inner  45  by  51  feet.    He  does  not  give  the  dimensionB  of  the 
stones;  but  Aubrey  calls  them  from  4  to  5  feet  in  height,  which 

is  confirmed  by  the 
Doctor's  engraving ; 
andy  altogether, 
they  do  not  seem 
to  ayerage  one- 
quarter  the  size  of 
those  at  Avebury. 
Of  the  avenue^  only 
fonr  stones  are 
shown  in  the  plan 
woodcut  (No.  Iti),  and  the  same  number  is  shown  in  the  view 
(plate  xxi.).  In  both  instances,  the  avenue  is  represented  as  per- 
fectly straight,  and  as  trending  rather  to  the  southward  of  Silbnry 
Ilill.^  It  extended,  according  to  Aubrey,  a  quarter  of  a  mile — 
say  440  yards. 

The  most  curious  circumstance,  however,  connected  with  this 
circle  is  that,  at  the  distance  of  about  80  yards  from  the  outer  oval, 
there  were  found  two  rows  of  skeletons,  laid  side  by  side,  with 
their  feet  towards  the  centre  of  the  circles.  In  a  curious  letter, 
written  by  a  Dr.  Toope,  of  Oxford,  dated  1st  December,  1685, 
addressed  to  Mr.  Aubrey,  and  published  by  Sir  R  Colt  Hoare,* 
it  is  said: — "I  quickly  perceived  them  to  be  human."  "Next 
day  dugg  up  many  bushells,  with  which  I  made  a  noble  medicine. 
The  boucs  are  large  and  nearly  rotten,  but  the  teeth  extream  and 
wonderfully  white.  About  80  yards  from  where  the  bones  were 
found,  is  a  temple  40  yards  diameter,  with  another  15 yards;  round 
about  bones  layd  so  close  that  scul  toucheth  scul.  Their  feet 
all  round  turned  towards  the  tero{)le,  1  foot  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  At  the  feet  of  the  first  order  lay  the  head  of  the 
next  row,  the  feet  always  tending  towards  the  temple."    Further 


*  A  plun  of  it  was  publiHhcd  aboot 
Rtukelt>y'ii  time  by  a  Mr.  Twining^  in  a 
pamphlet,  which  was  written  to  piovo 
that  this  group  of  uionuments  wus 
orecto<l  by  Agrictila,  to  represent  a  njap 
(if  England!     A  plan  aooompuuios  i^ 


which  shows  all  the  aTenncs  as  straight; 
but  what  weight  can  possibly  bo  at- 
tached to  any  oviilcnce  coming  fh>m  a 
man  with  suc^h  a  theory  aH  this  ? 
•  *  Ancient  WUt*»hlr©,*  ii.  p.  03. 
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on  Aubrey  asserts  that  a  ditch  surrounded  the  temple,  which 
Stukeley  denies;  but  there  seems  no  difficulty  in  reconciling  the 
two  statements.  The  destruction  of  the  monument  had  com- 
meuced  before  Aubrey's  time.  For  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
bodies  lying  for  even  1000  or  1200  years  in  so  light  a  soil,  at  the 
depth  of  1  foot  or  even  2  feet,  exposed  to  the  influence  of  rain  and 
frost,  without  their  being  returned  to  earth.  Most  probably  there 
was  a  ditch,  and  where  there  was  a  dit(*h  there  must  have  been  a 
mound,  and  that,  if  heaped  over  the  bodies,  might  have  protected 
them.  The  vallum  had  disappeared  in  Aubrey's  time ;  the  ditch 
was  filled  up  before  Stukeley's,  and  stones  and  all  had  been 
smoothed  over  in  Sir  R  Colt  Hoare's ;  so  that  now  the  site  can 
hardly  be  defined  with  certainty.  A  trench,  however,  cut  across  it,  if 
it  can  be  traced,  might  lead  to  some  curious  revelation^),  for  there 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever  with  regard  to  the  facts  stated  in  Dr. 
Toope's  letter.  He  was  a  medical  man  of  eminence,  and  knew 
human  bones  perfectly,  and  was  too  deeply  interested  in  the 
diggings,  from  which  he  drew  "  his  noble  medicine,"  and  to  which 
he  frequently  returned,  to  be  mistaken  in  what  he  stated. 

Meanwhile,  however,  what  interests  us  more  at  this  stage  of 
the  enquiry  are  the  differences  as  well  as  the  similarities  of  the 
two  monuments.  The  circles  at  Hakpen  are  on  a  very  much 
smaller  scale  both  as  to  linear  dimensions  and  the  size  of  the 
stones  than  the  circles  at  Avebury ;  and  the  difference  between 
burning  and  burying,  which,  so  far  as  the  evidence  goes,  seems  to 
have  prevailed  in  the  two  places,  is  also  remarkable.  Do  they 
belong  to  two  different  ages,  and,  if  so,  which  is  the  elder  ?  The 
evidence  of  the  tumuli  is  uniform  that  the  inhabitants  of  this 
island  buried  before  they  burnt.  But  can  these  bones  be  so  old 
as  this  would  force  us  to  admit  they  were  ?  So  far  as  the  evidence 
at  present  goes,  it  seems  impossible  to  carry  the  burials  on  Hakpen 
Hill  back  to  the  earliest  period  of  prehistoric  interments;  the 
condition  of  the  bones  is  sufficient  to  render  such  an  hypothesis 
untenable.  Unless  the  phosphates  and  other  component  adjuncts 
remained  in  them,  they  would  have  been  as  useless  for  medicine  as 
for  manure,  and  the  exposed  position  in  which  they  lay  would  have 
reduced  these  to  dust  or  mud  in  a  very  few  centuries.  From  the 
descriptions  we  have,  the  bodies  certainly  were  not  in  the  contracted 
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doubled-ii])  position  nsiial  in  the  80-cnUerl  bronze  nge,  and  there 
were  no  trarce  of  the  cremations  apparently  introduced  by  Ihe 
Komfins,  and  practised  for  some  time  after  they  left.  All  appear  to 
have  been  liiid  out  in  the  extended  ])Ofiition  afterwards  adopted  and 
continued  to  the  present  day.  In  fact  everything  woold  lead  us 
to  suppose  that  Camden  was  not  far  wrong  in  saying  that  these 
were  the  bones  of  the  Saxons  and  Danes  slain  at  the  battle  of 
Kennet  in  A.t>.  1006.'  Even  then,  unless  there  was  a  moond  orer 
them,  they  could  hanlly  have  lasted  600  years  in  the  state  in  which 
they  were  found.  If  we  do  not  adopt  this  view,  bat  insist  that 
Hakpon  and  Avebury  are  contemporary  monuments,  and  part 
of  one  great  plan,  the  only  hypothesis  that  occurs  to  me  that 
will  at  all  account  for  their  peculiarities  is  that  the  victorious 
army  burnt  and  buried  their  dead  at  Avebury,  and  that  the 
defeatt^d  force  got  permission  to  bury  their  dead  more  modestly 
on  Hakpen  Hill. 

Silbnry  Hill,  wliirh  forms  the  third  member  of  our  groi]|i,  is 
situated  nearly  duo  south  from  Avebury,  at  a  distance  of  1200 
yards  from  the  outside  of  the  rinjr,  of  the  former,  to  the  foot  of 


llie  hill,  or,  aa  nearly  as  may  be,  one  Roman  mile  from  centre 
to  centre.  Mr,  Hickman^  bused  an  Argument  on  the  latter  fiwt, 
us  if  it  proved  the  [H)st-Komiin  origin  of  the  group;  and  like 
the  Mimiy  rucnrring  instances  of  llW  feet  and  100  yiirds,  which 
run  through  all  the  mcgalitbic  rcmuins,  it  m:iy  have  some  value, 
but,  us  n  single  instance,  it  can  only  be  looked  u[X)n  as  a  co- 
incidence. 

The  dimensions  of  the  bill,  as  ascertained  by  the  Rev.  ^Ir.  Smith, 

■  CMwlen, '  ItrllBDnio.'  12T.  ■  '  AHinolugio,'  »viii.  p.  :iiHI  ,t  w^. 
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of  Yatesbury,*  are  that  it  is  130  feet  in  height,  552  feet  in 
diameter,  and  1657  feet  in  cirenmference ;  that  the  flat  top  is 
104  feet  or  102  feet  across,*  according  to  the  direction  in  which 
it  is  measured;  this  last  being  another  Roman  coincidence,  as 
the  top  has  no  doubt  both  sunk  and  spread.  The  angle  of  the 
slope  of  the  sides  is  30  degrees  to  the  horizon. 

In  the  year  1777  a  shaft  was  sunk  from  the  top  of  the  mound 
to  the  base,  by  order  of  the  then  Duke  of  Northumberland  and 
Colonel  Drax,  but  no  record  has  been  preserved  of  what  they 
found,  or  rather  did  not  find,  for  had  they  made  any  discovery 
of  the  least  importance,  it  certainly  would  have  been  communi- 
cated to  some  of  the  learned  societies  of  the  day.  Subsequently, 
in  1849,  a  shaft  was  driven  nearly  horizontally  from  the  southern 
face  on  the  level  of  the  original  soil  to  the  centre,  where  it  met 
the  Duke's  shaft ;  and  subsequently  a  circular  gallery  was  carried 
round  the  centre,  but  in  vain ;  nothing  was  found  in  these  excava- 
tions that  would  show  that  the  mound  had  ever  been  used  for 
sepulchral  purposes,  or  that  threw  any  light  whatever  on  its 
history  or  destination.^ 

Judging  from  the  analogies  gathered  from  our  knowledge  of 
the  parallel  Indian  series,  we  ought  not  to  bo  surprised  if  this 
really  were  the  only  result.  From  the  accounts  of  the  Chinese 
travellers  who  visited  India  in  the  fifth  and  seventh  centuries,  we 
learn  that  about  one-half  of  the  topes  they  saw  and  described 
were  erected  to  commemorate  events,  and  not  to  contain  relics,  or 
as  simulated  tombs.  Wherever  Buddha  or  any  of  his  followers 
performed  any  miracles,  or  where  any  event  happened  of  sufficient 
importance  to  make  it  desirable  that  the  memory  of  the  locality 
where  it  happened  should  be  preserved,  there  a  Tope  was  erected. 
To  take  an  example  as  bearing  more  directly  than  usual  on  our 
present  subject.    When  Dutthagamini,  king  of  Ceylon  (161  B.C.), 


*  •Jonrnal  Wiltahire  ArchrooL  and 
Nat.  Hist.  Society/  vii.  p.  1861. 

'  Onriotuly  enough  these  dimensions 
are  almost  i<ientical  with  those  of  the 
monnd  erected  hy  the  Belg'c-Dutch,  to 
commemorate  the  part  t'.^ey  did  not  take 
in  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  Its  dimen- 
sions nre   180  feet    high,  544    feet    in 


diameter,  and  1632  feet  in  cirenmfer- 
ence. The  angle  of  the  slope  of  the 
sides  is  lower,  being  27^  degrees,  owing 
to  the  smaUer  diameter  of  tlic  flat  top, 
which  is  only  40  feet. 

»  Donglas,  'Nenia  Brit.'  p.  161.  See 
also  Salisbury  volume  of  the  Arclueolo- 
gical  Imtitatn,  p.  74. 
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defeated  the  usurper  EUala,  and  restored  the  true  faith,  ^he 
erected  near  the  capital  a  dagoba  in  commemoration  of  his  victory. 
A  stone  pillar  marks  the  spot  where  the  action  commenced,  and 
anotlier  stone  pillar  exists  there  with  an  inscription  to  the  effect 
that  it  marks  the  spot  rendered  sacred  by  the  death  and  blood  of 
Ellala."^  The  dagoba  is  a  simple  mound  of  earth,  and,  so  fSeu*  as 
known,  has  never  been  opened.  In  Afghanistan,  many  of  the  topes 
opened  by  Slessrs.  Masson  and  Honigberger  were  found  to  be 
what  they  call  **  blind  topes,"  but  they  were  not  able  to  detect 
by  any  external  sign  whether  their  researches  were  likely  to  be 
rewarded  with  success  or  to  end  in  disappointment' 

Whether  these  analogies  are  worth  anything  or  not,  nothing 
appears,  at  first  sight  at  least,  more  probable  than  that,  if  the 
fallen  chiefs  of  a  victorious  army  are  buried  at  Avebury,  the 
survivors  should  have  employed  their  prisoners  as  slaves  to  erect 
a  mound  on  the  spot  probably  where  the  chiefs  were  slain  and 
the  battle  decided.  The  tradition,  however,  having  been  lost,  the 
mound  stands  silent  and  uncommunicative,  and  it  is  not  easy  now 
to  read  its  riddle. 

It  is  very  premature,  however,  to  speculate  either  on  these  analc^es 
or  on  the  negative  results  of  the  explorations  made  into  the  hill : 
these  last  were  undertaken,  like  the  diggings  at  Avebury,  on  the 
empirical  assumption  that  the  principal  deposit  would  be  found  in 
the  centre,  and  at  Silbury  on  the  ground  level,  which  is  exactly  the 
place  where  almost  certainly  it  was  not.  Supposing  that  there  is  a 
low-level  sepulture  at  Silbury,  it  probably  will  be  found  within 
30  or  40  yards  of  the  outer- face  of  the  mound,  on  the  side  looking 
towards  Avebury,  if  it  is  connected  with  that  monument.  But 
the  knowledge  we  have  acquired,  as  will  be  afterwards  detailed, 
from  the  examination  of  the  Minning  Lowe,  Arbor  Lowe,  Bose  . 
Hill  tumuli,  and  other  monuments  of  this  class,  would  lead  us 
t«  exjwct  to  find  the  principal  deposit  near  the  summit.  The 
bit  of  a  bridle  (w  fKnlcut  No.  18)  and  the  traces  of  armour  which 
were  found   in  Stukelcy's  time,  near  the  summit,  mark  in  all 


*  Mournal    Royal  Asmtio    8oe.'    ziii.  p.   161;    ami  Mnjor    8kiDner*ii    plan    of 
Anunjapure. 
'  WiLMin,  *  Ariana  Antiqiia.'  p.  41 ;  and  MiiMon'i '  Memoir/  p«j«(w. 
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probability  tbe  position  of  the  principal  gr&ves,  and  nothing  would 
Bnrprise  me  lees  than  if  five  or  six  entombments  were  found 
arranged  around  the  upper 
plateau  at  a  small  deptli  below 
tbe  surface.  We  shall  be  in  ^ 
a  better  poeitiou  to  judge  how 
far  this  is  probable  when  we 
have  finiehed  this  chapter; 
but  till  tbe  evidence  is  ad- 
duced, it  ia  useless  to  speculate  on  its  effect. 

Atone  time  I  hoped  that  the  Boman  road  might  be  found  to  bare 
passed  under  the  hill,  and  if  tliis  were  the  case,  it  would  settle  the 
question  as  to  whether  it  were  pre-  or  pnst-Boman.  In  order  to 
asc^tain  this,  some  excavations  were  made  into  the  hill  in  1867, 
and  simultaneously  on  the  high  ground  to  tbe  southward  of  it. 
As  traces  which  seemed  imdoubtedly  to  mark  the  existence  of  the 
road  ranning  past  the  hill,  at  about  50  to  100  yards  to  the  south- 
ward, were  found  there,  the  excavations  into  the  hill  were  dis- 
continued, and  the  line  of  the  road  considered  as  established. 
Owing  to  various  mishaps,  no  plan  of  these  discoveries  haa  yet 
been  published,  but  the  annexed  woodcut,  wliicli  is  traced  from 


the  Ordnance  Survey  fheel,  will  miffico  to  explain  its  bearing  on 
the  question. 

Standing  on  Silbury  Hill  and  looking  weetwaid,  the  road  coming 
from  Bath  over  the  downs  seems  to  come  direct  at  the  hilt.  After 
passing  the  Devizes  road,  it  (rends  to  the  southward,  and  shortly 
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again  resumes  its  original  direction.   About  a  mile  before  it  reaches 
the  hill«  it  again  resumes  its  southward  direction,  and  passes  it 
at  a  distance  of  between  50  to  100  yards,  making,  apparently, 
for  the  spot  where  the  bridge  over  the  Eennet  now  exists,  and 
may  have  existed  in  Boman  times.    Those  who  contend  for  the 
pre-Boman  antiquity  of  the  hill  rest  their  case  on  the  assumption 
that  the  Romans  always  made  or  wished  to  make  their  roads 
perfectly  straight,  and  that  this  being  deflected  to  the  south, 
it  was  in  consequence  of  the  hill  being  there  at  the  time  the  road 
was  made.     This,  however,  is  singularly  contradicted  by  the  line 
of  this  very  road  westwards  from  the  Devizes  road.    According  to 
the  Ordnance  Survey,  it  is  set  out  in  a  curve  for  3^  miles  till 
it  meets  the  Wands-dyke.     Why  this  was  done  is  not  clearer 
than  why  the  road  should  have  been  curved  to  the  eastward  of 
the  Devizes  road.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  supposing  the  hill  to 
have  been  where  it  now  stands,  and  the  Bomans  wished  the  road 
to  bo  straight,  nothing  in  the  world  was  so  easy  as  for  them  to 
set  out  a  line  mathematically  straight  between  the  Devizes  road 
and  the  point  where  it  passes  the  hill.     The  country  is  and  was 
perfectly  open,  and  quite  as  flat  as  any  Boman  road-maker  oonld 
desire,  and  signals  could  have  been  seen  throughout  with  perfect 
facility.     It  is  crediting  the  Boman  surveyors  with  a  degree  of 
stupidity  they  certainly  did  not  show  elsewhere,  to  say,  if  they 
wanted  a  straight  road,  that  seeing  the  hill  before  their  eyes,  they 
first  set  out  their  road  towards  it,  when  they  knew  that  before 
they  had  advanced  a  mile,  they  must  bend  it  so  as  to  avoid  that 
very  obstacle.     Even  then  they  would  have  tried  to  make  it  as 
straight   as  possible,  and  would  have  adopted  the  line  of  the 
present  coach-road,  which  runs  inside  their  line  and  between  it 
and  the  hill.     At  the  same  time,  if  any  one  will  turn  to  Sir  R. 
Colt  Hoare's  map  of  the  Boman  roads  in  this  district — **  Stations 
Calne  and  Swindon" — which  includes  Avcburv,  he  will  find  that 
all  are  set  out  in  lines  more  or  less  curvilinear,  and  sometimes 
violently  so,  when   any  object  was  to  be   gaine<l  by  so   doing. 
Though,  therefore,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  safe  to  argue  on  the 
presumption  of  the  straightness  of  Itoman  roads,  it  may  lead  to 
serious  error  to  rely  on  such  evidence  in  fV4»ry  instance. 

Tlie  inference  drawn  from  the  piece  of  the  H<»man  road  further 
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eastward  on  HakpeD  Hill  is  the  same.  It  is  perfectlj  distinct  and 
(]uite  straight  for  aboat  a  mile,  bat  if  it  had  beta  continued  in  that 
line,  it  would  have  passed  the  hill  at  a  distance  of  at  least  200  yards 
to  the  southward,  and  never  have  joined  the  other  piece  till  long 
after  it  had  passed  the  Devizes  road.  It  was  deflected  northward 
in  the  villi^e  of  Eennet,  apparently  to  reach  the  bridge,  and  then 
to  join  the  piece  coming  from  3ath. 

The  result  of  all  this  seems  to  be,  that  the  evidence  of  the 
Uoinan  road  is  inconclusive  either  way  and  must  be  withdrawn. 
Taking  the  point  where  it  pavies  the  Dgvizes  road,  and  the  piece 
which  is  found  on  Hakpen  hill  as  fixed  points,  to  join  these  it 
must  have  passed  considerably  to  the  southward  of  the  hill; 
whether  it  did  so  in  a  mathematically  straight  line  or  in  one 
slightly  curved,  was  a  matter  for  the  judgment  of  the  surveyor; 
but  till  we  know  his  motives,  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  found  any 
argument  upon  them. 

If,  however,  tlie  Roman  road  refuses  t«  give  evidence  in  this 
cause,  -the  form  of  the  hill  offers  some  indications  which  are  of 
vidue.  As  before  mentioned,  it  is  a  truncated  straight-lined  cone, 
sloping  at  an  angle  of  30°  to  the  horizon,  while  all  the  British 


barrows  known  are  domical  or,  at  least,  curvilinear  in  section. 
in  all  his  experience.  Sir  K.  Colt  Koare  met  with  only  one 
straight-lined  monument  of  this  class,  which  consequently  he 
calls  the  Conical  Barrow.  Whether  it  was  truncated  or  not  is  not 
quite  clear.  There  are  bushes,  or  weeds,  growing  out  of  the  top, 
which  conceal  its  form.'  Nothing  was  found  in  the  barrow  to 
indicate  its  age  except  a  brass  (bronze?)  spear-liead,  but  it  was 
attached  to  a  British  village,  apparently  of  the  Roman  period, 
inasmuch  as  iron  nails  and  Roman  pottery  were  found  in  it.' 
Be  this  as  it  may,  there  are  a  range  of  tumuli  at  Bartlow,  on  the 

'  Sir  B.  C.  HnftTp,  >  Antncnt  Wiltshire,'  i.  jil'.  ii.  tig.  8.  '  Ibiil.  i.  p.  ISIl. 
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boundary  between  Essex  and  Cambridgeshire,  which  are  all 
truncated  cones,  and  are  undoubtedly  of  Boman  origin.  A  coin 
of  Hadrian  was  found  in  the  chamber  of  one  of  them,  and 
Mr.  Gage,  and  the  other  archaeologists  who  were  present  at  the 
opening,  were  all  agreed  that  all  the  four  opened  were  of  about  the 
same  age.^  We  may  therefore  feel  assured  that  they  were  not  earlier 
than  the  time  of  Hadrian,  though  from  the  style  of  workmanship 
of  the  various  articles  found,  I  would  feel  incb'ned  to  consider 
them  somewhat  more  modem,  but  that  is  of  little  consequence. 
The  point  that  interests  us  most  is,  that  the  angle  of  the  Conical 
Barrow  quoted  above  is  45°  to  the  horizon,  that  of  the  principal 
tumuli  at  Bartlow  37^°,  and  that  of  Silbury  Hill  30°.  Here  we 
certainly  have  a  sequence  not  long  enough  to  be  quite  satis- 
factory, but  still  of  considerable  value,  as  an  indication  that 
Silbury  hill  was  post-Eoman. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  undoubted  evidence  that  the 
truncated  conical  form  was  common  in  post-Eoman  times.  We 
have  one,  for  instance,  at  Marlborough,  close  by,  and  if  that  place 
was  Merlin's  bury,  as  Sir  E.  Colt  Hoare  would  fain  persuade  us  it 
was,  it  assists  us  considerably  in  our  argument  Without  insisting 
on  this,  however,  Mr.  George  Clark,  in  his  most  valuable  paper 
on  Ancient  English  Castles,*  enumerates  ninety  truncated  cones 
erected  in  England,  )ie  considers,  between  the  Eoman  times  and 
the  Norman  conquest.  "These  earthworks,"  he  says,  **may  be 
thus  described:  First  was  cast  up  a  truncated  cone  of  eartli, 
standing  at  its  natural  slope  from  50  feet  to  100  feet  in  diameter 
at  the  top,  and  from  20  feet  to  50  feet  high."^  Mr.  Clark  does 
not  believe  that  these  were  ever  sepulchral,  nor  does  it  occur 
to  him  that  they  might  be  memorial.  I  should,  however,  be 
disinclined  to  accept  the  first  conclusion  as  absolute  till  excava- 
tions had  been  made  into  some  of  them,  at  least,  where  I  fancy 
we  may  find  indications  rather  tending  the  other  way.  Whether 
they  were  memorial  or  not  must  depend  on  traditions  that 
have  not  hitherto  been  looked  for.  Mr.  Clark's  contention 
was  that  all  had   at  some   time   or  other  been  used   for  resi- 


*  *  Archieologia.*  xxx.  p.  300  H  ik^g.  *  '  Arch.  Jouin^  xxiv.  pp.  92  an«l  319. 
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dential  purposes,  and  as  fortifications,  and  many  are  recorded 
as  having  been  erected  as  castles.  All  this  is  probably  qnite 
correct,  but  the  point  that  interests  us  here  is,  that  there  are 
nearly  one  hundred  examples  of  truncated  cones  of  earth  thrown 
up  in  England  after  the  Roman  times,  and  not  one  before.  If  this 
is  so,  the  conclusion  seems  inevitable  that  Silbury  Hill  must  belong 
to  the  latter  age.  Whether  this  conclusion  can  be  sustained  or 
not,  must  depend  on  what  follows  from  the  other  monuments  we 
are  about  to  examine.  The  evidence  of  the  monument  itself, 
which  is  all  we  have  hitherto  had  an  opportunity  of  bringing 
forward,  may  be  suflScient  to  render  it  probable,  but  not  to  prove 
the  case.  Unless  other  examples  can  be  adduced  whose  evidence 
tends  the  same  way,  the  case  cannot  be  taken  as  proved,  however 
strong  a  prima  facie  presumption  may  be  established. 

Though  a  little  distant,  it  may  be  convenient  to  include  the 
Marden  circle  in  the  Avebury  group.     It  is  situated  in  a  village 
of  that  name  seven  miles 
south     of    Silbury     Hill.         -^^ 
When  Sir  R.  Golt  Hoare 
surveyed  it  fifty  years  ago, 
the   southern   half  of  the 
vallum  had  been  so  com- 
pletely destroyed,  that  it 
could  not  be   traced,  and 
he    carried   it    across   the 
brook,  making  the  whole 
area  about  fifty -one  acres.^ 
My  impression  is  that  this 
is  a  mistake,  and  that  the 

urea  of  the  circle  was  only  about  half  that  extent.  The  rampart 
was  of  about  the  same  section  as  Avebury,  and  the  ditch  was  inside 
as  there.  Within  this  enclosure  were  two  mounds,  situated  un- 
symmetrically,  like  the  circles  at  Avebury.  The  greater  one  was 
opened  with  great  difficulty,  owing  to  the  friable  nature  of  the 
earth  of  which  it  was  composed ;  and  Mr.  Cimnington  was  con- 


21.    Marden  Qrcle.    From  Sir  R.  C  Hoareu    No  Scale. 


*  ^  Ancient  Wilttthire/  ii.  5.    Unfortunately  there  is  no  scale  attached  to  iho  plan 
of  the  Manlen  Circle,  and  no  dimcnfdonfl  quoted  in  the  te&t. 
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viuccd  that  it  wtis  sepulchral,  and  contained  oze  or  more  burials  by 
oroinatioii ;  but  Sir  R.  Colt  Hoare  was  so  imbued  with  the  Druidical 
theory  as  to  Avebury,  that  he  could  not  give  up  the  idea  that  so 
similar  a  monument  must  be  also  a  Druidical  altar,  and  the  whole 
a  tetnplo.  The  second  barrow  was  too  much  ruined  to  yield  any 
results,  and  on  revisiting  the  spot^  it  was  found  to  have  been 
doAred  away.  A  great  part  of  the  vallum  had  also  been  removed, 
but  in  it  was  found  at  least  one  skeleton  of  a  man  who  had  been 
buried  there.^  How  many  more  there  may  have  been  it  is  im- 
possible to  say.  The  destroyers  of  these  antiquities  were  not  likely 
to  boast  of  the  number  of  bodies  they  had  disturbed. 

The  great  interest  of  this  circle  is  that  it  contains  in  earth  the 
counter{>art  of  what  was  found  at  Avebury  in  stone ;  not  that  this 
necossarily  betokens  either  iin  earlier  or  a  later  age.  There  are 
no  stones  to  be  found  at  Marden,  which  is  on  the  edge  of  the 
chalk,  while  the  country  about  Avebury  was  and  is  covered  with 
Sarsens  to  this  day.  It  may,  however,  be  considered  as  very 
[xwitive  evidence  of  the  sepulchral  nature  of  that  monument, 
if  such  were  needed,  imd  if  it  were  thoroughly  explored,  might 
[perhaps  settle  the  question  of  the  age  of  both.  "In  this  respect, 
the  Manlen  monument  affords  a  better  field  for  the  explorer  than 
Avebury.  The  destruction  or  disfigurement  of  its  mound,  or 
vallum,  would  be  no  great  loss  to  antiquaries,  if  a  proper  record 
were  kept  of  their  present  apptniranee ;  while  to  do  anything 
tending  towanls  the  further  dilapidation  of  Avebury  is  a  sacrilege 
from  which  everv  one  would  shrink. 

Ilefore  leaving  the  neighbourhoixi  it  now  only  remains  to  try 
ami  determine  who  the  bnivo  men  were  who  were  buried  at 
Avoburv,  ainl  who  the  victors  who  raised  the  mound  at  Silburv, 
assuming  that  the  one  is  a  burying  place,  and  the  other  a  trophy, 
isnne  yt*ars  ago  I  suggested  it  was  those  i*ho  ffU  in  Arthur's  last 
and  greatest  Uittle  of  Badon  HilK  fought  somewhere  in  this 
neigh iKmrhood  in  the  year  a.ik  «V2tV  and  nothing  that  has  since 


*  *  Anciixit  Wiltfrhirr,*  fv  7.  think,  fn^m  hi*  koovlcdpe  ainl  the  ipecml 

'  I  ttdopt  Dr.  i«w«t*«  dfttm  for  this  attenQoo  bi^  hM  bealowcd  oq  the  nbjevt, 

IMOt  «4  %ht  rah><i.  m^  «oW  beeMvr  I  he  u  bv^  likrlj  to  be  lijeht.     8««  Smli*- 
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occurred  has  at  all  shaken  my  conviction  in  the  correctness  of  this 
determination/  but  a  good  deal  has  tended  to  confirm  it. 

The  authors  of  the  'Monumenta  Britannica'  fix  the  site  of  this 
battle  at  Banesdown,  near  Bath,  which  is  the  generally  received 
opinion.^  Carte,  and  others,  have  suggested  Baydon  Hill,  about 
thirteen  miles  west  by  north  from  Avebury,  while  Dr.  Guest 
carries  it  off  to  Badbury,  in  Dorset,^  a  distance  of  forty  miles. 
Unfortunately,  Gildas,  who  is  our  principal  authority  on  this 
matter,  only  gives  us  in  three  words  all  he  has  to  say  of  the 
locality  in  which  it  was  fought — **  Prope  Sabrinum  Ostium  "  ;*  and 
it  has  been  asserted  that  these  words  are  an  interpolation,  be- 
cause they  are  not  found  in  all  the  ancient  MSS.  If  they  are, 
however,  an  insertion,  they  are  still  of  very  ancient  date,  and 
would  not  have  been  admitted  and  repeated  if  they  had  not  been 
added  by  some  one  who  knew  or  had  authority  for  introducing 
them.  As  the  words  are  generally  translated,  they  are  taken 
to  mean  near  the  mouth  of  the  Severn,  a  construction  at  once 
fatal  to  the  pretensions  of  Bath,  which  it  is  impossible  any  one 
should  describe  as  near  that  river,  even  if  any  one  could  say  where 
the  mouth  of  that  river  is.  It  is  most  difficult  to  determine 
where  the  river  ends  and  the  estuary  begins,  and  to  a  mediaeval 
geographer,  especially,  that  point  must  have  been  much  nearer 
Gloucester  than  even  Bristol.  This,  however,  is  of  little  conse- 
quence, as  the  words  in  the  text  are  not  '^  Sabrinae  ostium,"  but 
*' Sabrinum  ostium";  and  as  the  river  is  always  spoken  of  as 
feminine,  it  is  not  referred  to  here,  and  the  expression  can  only  be 
translated  as  '*  near  the  Welsh  gate.'^  Nor  does  it  seem  difficult 
to  determine  where  the  Welsh  gate  must  have  been. 

The  Wandsdyke  always  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  barrier 
erected  to  stop  the  incursions  of  the  Welsh  into  the  southern 
counties,  and  that  part  of  it  extending  from  Savemake  forest  west- 
ward, for  ten  or  twelve  miles,  seems  at  some  comparatively  recent 
period  to  have  been  raised  and  strengthened '^  (either  by  the  BelgSB 
or  Saxons)  to  make  it  more  effectual  for  that  purpose.  According 
as  an  army  is  advancing  northward  from  Winchester,  or  Chichester 

»  *  Athcnwom  Journal,'  Dec.  13,  186;>.    i       *  *Mon.  Brit'  p.  15. 
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to  the  Severn  valley,  or  is  marching  from  Gloucester  or  Cirencester 
towards  the  south,  the  rampart  either  protects  or  bars  the  way. 
In  its  centre,  near  the  head-waters  of  the  Kennet,  the  Saxons 
advanced  in  557  to  the  siege  of  Barbury  Castle,  and  having  gained 
that  vantage  ground,  they  again  advanced  in  577  to  Deorham,  and 
fought  the  battle  that  gave  them  possession  of  Glewanceaster, 
Cyrenceaster,  and  Bathanceaster.^  What  they  then  accomplished 
they  seem  to  have  attempted  unsuccessfully  thirtynaeven  years 
earlier,  and  to  have  been  stopped  in  the  attempt  by  Arthur  at 
Badon  Hill.  If  this  is  so,  there  can  be  very  little  diflSculty  in 
determining  the  site  of  the  Welsh  gate  as  that  opening  through 
which  the  road  now  passes  2i  miles  south  of  Silbury  Hill,  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  strengthened  part  of  the  Wandsdyke.  If  this 
is  so,  tlie  Saxons  under  Cerdic  must  liave  passed  through  the 
village  of  Avebury,  supposing  it  then  existed,  on  their  way  to 
Cirencester ;  and  if  we  assume  that  they  were  attacked  on  Wadeu 
hill  by  Arthur,  the  whole  history  of  the  campaign  is  clear.  If  we 
may  rely  on  a  nominal  similarity  the  case  may  be  considered  as 
proved.  Wculen  is  the  name  by  which  the  hill  between  Avebury 
and  Silbury  is  called  at  the  present  day  by  the  people  of  the 
country,  and  it  is  so  called  on  the  Ordnance  survey  sheets, 
and  etymologically  Waden  is  more  like  Badon  than  Baydon,  or 
Badbury,  or  any  other  name  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  objection 
to  this  is  that  Waden  Hill  is  not  fortified,  and  that  Gildas  speaks  of 
the  "  Obsessio  Montis  Badonici."  It  is  true  there  is  no  trace  of  any 
earthworks  on  it  now,  but  in  Stukeley's  time  there  were  tumuli 
and  earthen  rings  (apparently  sepulchral)  on  its  summit,  which  are 
represented  in  his  plates;  but  no  trace  of  these  now  remains. 
The  hill  was  cultivated  in  his  day,  and  in  a  century  or  so  beyond 
his  time  all  traces  of  ramparts  may  have  been  obliterated,  supposing 
them  to  have  existed.  The  true  explanation  of  the  difficulty,  how- 
ever, I  believe  to  be  found  in  Jeffrey  of  Monmouth's  account  of  these 
transactions.  He  is  a  frail  reed  to  rely  upon ;  but  occasionally 
he  seems  to  have  had  access  to  authorities  now  lost,  and  their 
testimony  at  times  throws  considerable  light  on  passages  of  our 
liistory  otherwi8<»  obscure.  ^According  to  him  there    was  both  a 
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siege  and  a  battle;  and  his  account  of  the  battle  is  so  circum* 
stantial  and  so  probable,  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  it  to  be 
a  pure  invention.  If  it  is  not,  every  detail  of  his  description 
would  answer  perfectly  to  an  attack  on  an  army  posted  on  Waden 
Hill.^  The  siege  would  then  probably  be  that  of  Barbury  Hill, 
wliich  Cerdic  would  be  obliged  to  raise  on  Arthur's  advance ;  and 
retreating  towards  the  shelter  of  the  VVandsdyke,  he  was  over- 
taken at  this  spot  and  defeated,  and  so  pectce  was  established  for 
many  years  between  the  Brits  and  the  Saxons.  It  may  be  true 
that  the  written  evidence  is  not  either  sufficiently  detailed  or 
sufficiently  precise  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  battle  was 
fought  on  this  spot.  It  must,  however,  be  conceded  that 
nothing  in  all  that  is  written  contradicts  what  is  here  advanced, 
and  when  to  this  we  add  such  a  burying  place,  Avebury  at 
one  end  of  Waden  Hill,  and  sucli  a  monument  as  Silbury  Hill 
at  the  other,  the  proofs  that  it  was  so  seem  to  me  to  amount  as 
nearly  to  certainty  as  we  can  now  expect  to  arrive  at  in  such 
matters. 

Those  who  believe,  however,  that  all  these  monuments  are 
absolutely  prehistoric,  will  not,  of  course,  be  convinced  by  any 
argument  derived  from  a  single  monument ;  but  if  it  should  turn 
out  that  even  a  more  certain  case  can  be  made  out  for  the 
equally  modern  age  of  others,  that  point  must  eventually  be  con- 
ceded. When  it  is,  I  feel  no  doubt  that  it  will  come  eventually  to 
be  acknowledged  that  those  who  fell  in  Arthur's  twelfth  and 
greiitest  battle  were  buried  in  the  ring  at  Avebury,  and  that 
those  who  survived  raised  these  stones  and  the  mound  at 
Silbury  in  the  vain  hope  that  they  would  convey  to  their  latest 
posterity  the  memory  of  their  prowess. 

Stonehenge. 

Although  from  its  exceptional  character  Stonehenge  is  not  so 
valuable  as  some  others  for  evidence  of  the  age  or  uses  of  the  rest 
of  the  monuments  of  this  class,  it  is  in  some  respects  even  more  im- 
[H>rtant  for  our  argument,  inasmuch  as  it  possesses  a  more  complete 
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medieeval  history  tliiiu  almost  any  otlier  of  the  series.  It  mnat 
be  coufessed  thut  this  history  ie  neither  so  clear  nor  so  complete 
OS  might  he  wished;  bat,  with  the  other  evidence  that  can  be 
adduced,  it  makes  up  a  case  so  strong  as  to  leave  little  to  be 
desired.  Before,  however,  jiroceeding  to  this,  it  is  necessary  to 
ascertain  what  Stonehenge  really  is,  or  rather  was,  for  strange 


Knigbl'g  Old  Kdglind.- 


to  say,  though  numberless  restorations  of  it  lutvc  been  published, 
not  one  is  quite  satisfactory.  There  is  very  little  discrepancy  of 
opinion  witli  regard  to  the  outer  circle  or  the  five  great  central 
trilitlions,  but  there  is  the  greatest  possible  variety  of  opinion  as  to 
the  number  and  ]x>silion  of  the  smaller  stones  iusido  the  central  or 
between  the  two  great  circles. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  outer  stone  circle  originally 
consisted  of  thirty  square  piers,  spaced  tolerably  equally  in  the 
circle.  Though  only  twenty-six  can  now  bo  identified,  either 
ittanding  or  lying  in  fragments  on  the  ground,  it  sei-ms  equally 
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certain  that  they  were  all  connected  by  a  continuous  stone 
impost  or  architrave,  though  only  six  of  these  are  now  in  sUu} 
The  diameter  of  the  circle  is  generally  stated  to  be  about  100  feet, 
and  as  this  has  been  suggested  as  a  reason  for  its  being  considered 
as  post-BomaUy  it  is  important  to  know  what  its  exact  dimensions 
are.  It  turns  out  that  from  the  &ce  of  one  pier  to  that  of  the 
opposite  one,  where  both  are  perpendicular,  the  distance  is  976, 
or  exactly  100  Roman  feet  The  distance  from  the  outer  face  of 
these  piers  to  inside  of  the  earthen  vallum  that  surrounds  the  whole 
is  again  100  feet,  though  that  cannot  now  be  ascertained  within 
a  foot  or  two,  or  even  more ;  but  as  this  makes  up  the  100  yards 
and  the  100  feet  wliich  recur  so  often  in  these  monuiiients,  these 
dimensions  can  hardly  be  considered  accidental,  and  ^'valeant 
quantum  "  are  an  indication  of  their  post-Boman  date.* 

Inside  these  outer  circles  stand  the  five  great  trilithous.  Since 
the  publication  of  Sir  E.  Colt  Hoare's  plan,  their  position  and  plan 
may  be  considered  as  settled.  According  to  him,  the  height  of 
the  outer  pair  is  16*3,  of  the  intermediate  pair  17*2,  and  of  the 
great  central  trilithon  as  it  now  stands  21*6.  In  their  simple 
grandeur  they  are  perhaps  the  most  eflFective  example  of  mega- 
lithic  art  that  ever  was  executed  by  man.  The  Egyptians  and 
Itomans  raised  larger  stones,  but  they  destroyed  their  grandeur 
by  ornament,  or  by  their  accompaniments ;  but  these  simple  square 
masses  on  Salisbury  plain  are  still  unrivalled  for  magnificence  in 
their  OAvn  peculiar  style. 


^  The  history  of  the  plun  given  on 
\fSigo  92,  and  from  which  all  the  dimen- 
8iom)  in  the  text  are  quoted,  is  this. 
Wlien  I  was  staying  with  my  friend, 
Mr.  Hawkshaw,  the  eminent  engineer, 
at  Eversley,  I  was  complaining  of  the 
incorrectness  of  all  the  published  plans, 
when  he  said,  **  I  have  a  mnn  in  my  oflBce 
whose  plans  are  the  very  essence  of  minute 
accuracy.  I  wiU  send  him  down  to  make 
one  for  you."  He  did  so,  and  his  plan 
— to  a  scale  of  10  feet  to  1  inch,  is  before 
me.  I  afterwards  took  this  plan  to 
Stonehenge,  and  identified  the  position 
and  clioreoter  of  every  stone  markc>d 
upon  it. 


'  I  am  almost  afraid  to  allude  to  it 
even  in  a  note,  lest  some  one  should 
accuse  me  of  founding  any  theory  upon 
it,  like  Piazzi  Smyth's  British  inches  in 
the  Pyramids,  but  it  is  a  curious  coinci- 
dence that  nearly  ull  the  British  circles 
are  set  out  in  two  dimensions.  The 
smaller  class  are  100  feet,  the  larger 
are  100  metres  in  diameter.  They  aro 
all  more  than  100  yards.  The  latter 
measure  is  at  oil  events  certainly  acci- 
dental, so  far  as  we  at  present  know, 
but  as  a  nomenclature  and  ^^memoria 
technica,'*  the  employment  of  the  terms 
may  bo  useful,  providcnl  it  is  clearly  under- 
stood that  no  theory  is  leased  upon  it 
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All  the  stones  in  these  two  great  groups  are  Sarsens,  as  they  are 
locally  called,  a  peculiar  class  of  silicious  sandstone  that  is  found 
as  a  local  deposit  in  the  bottoms  of  the  valleys  between  Sabsbury 
and  Swindon.  It  is  the  same  stone  as  is  used  at  Avebury,  the 
difference  being  that  there  the  stoqes  are  used  rough  in  their 
natural  state,  here  they  are  hewn  and  fitted  with  very  considerable 
nicety.  Each  of  the  uprights  has  a  tenon  on  its  surface,  and  the 
undersides  of  the  architrave,  or  horizontal  piece,  have  each  a 
mortice,  or  rather  two  mortices,  into  which  these  tenons  fit  with 
considerable  exactness. 
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Stoncbeoge  w  at  present  existing,  from  Mr.  Hiiwksluiw't  plan. 


Besides  these  there  are  even  now  eleven  stones,  some  standing, 
others  thrown  down,  but  still  existing,  within  the  inner  circle. 
These  are  of  a  different  nature,  being  all  cut  from  igneous  rocks, 
such  as  are  not  to  be  found  nearer  than  Cornwall  or  even  Ireland. 
It  has  not  been  exactly  ascertained  whence  they  came ;  indeed, 
they  seem  to  be  of  various  kinds,  and  consequently  must  have 
been  brought  from  different  places.     Locally  they  are  called  Blue 
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stones,  and  it  may  be  well  to  adopt  that  short  title  for  the  present, 
as  involving  no  theory,  and  as  sufiScing  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  local  Sarsens. 

None  of  the  blue  stones  are  large ;  one  of  the  finest  (23  in  Sir  R. 
Colt  Hoare's  plan)  is  7  feet  6  inches  high,  2  feet  3  inches  wide  at 
base,  tapering  to  1  foot  on  top.  The  others  are  generally  smaller. 
One  blue  stone  opposite  23  is  grooved  with  a  channel  from  top  to 
bottom,  though  for  what  purpose  it  is  not  easy  to  guess.  On  the 
most  cursory  glance,  it  is  evident  that  these  stones  generally  stood 
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SCALE 

21.  Plan  of  Stooehenge  rc&tored. 

in  pairs,  about  3  feet  apart;  but  some  are  so  completely  over- 
thrown and  displaced,  that  it  is  not  quite  clear  whether  this  can 
be  predicated  of  all.  Entering  the  choir  on  the  left  hand  we  find 
one  that  seems  to  stand  alone.  But  we  may  infer  that  this  was 
not  always  so,  from  the  circumstance  that  there  lies  close  by  it  an 
impost  stone  with  two  mortice  holes  in  it,  only  3  feet  6  inches 
apart,  which  must  have  belonged  to  a  smaller  order  of  trilithons> 
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and  is  just  such  as  would  fit  a  pair  of  blue  stones.  The  next  pair 
on  the  left  fs  very  distinct,  and  stands  between  the  two  groat 
trilitbons.  The  next  pair  is  also  similarly  situated.  On  the  op- 
posite side  there  are  two  pairs,  but  situated,  as  far  as  can  be  made 
out,  in  front  of,  and  not  between  the  trilithons;  and  again,  there 
are  two  blue  stones  behind  the  stone  called  the  Altar  stone,  but 
so  displaced  by  the  fall  of  the  great  trilithon  behind  them,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  make  out  their  original  position  with  certainty. 

It  will  probably  be  impossible  to  determine  whether  all  the 
pairs  of  the  stones  were  miniature  trilithons  or  not,  till  we  are  able 
to  turn  over  all  the  stones  that  now  strew  the  ground,  and  see  if 
there  is  a  second  stone  with  two  mortices  3  or  4  feet  apart.  In 
the  meanwhile  there  is  a  passage  in  Henry  of  Huntingdon's  work 
whicli  may  throw  some  light  on  the  subject.  He  describes 
"Lapides  miraB  magnitudinis  in  modum  portarum  elevati  sunt, 
ita  ut  poi-toD  portis  superposita)  videantur."  *  With  a  very  little 
latitude  of  translation,  this  might  be  taken  as  referring  to  the 
great  trilithons  towering  over  the  smaller;  but  if  we  are  to  adhere 
to  the  literal  meaning  of  the  words,  this  is  inadmissible.  Another 
explanation  has  therefore  been  suggested.  The  impost  stone  of 
the  great  trilithon  has  apparently  mortice  holes  on  both  sides.  If 
those  on  one  side  are  not  mere  wearings  of  the  weather,  this  must 
indicate  that  something  stood  upon  it.  If  we  assume  two  cubical 
blocks,  and  raise  on  them  the  stone  now  called  the  Altar  stone, 
which  is  of  the  exact  dimensions  required,  we  would  have  an 
arrangement  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Sanchi  gateway,*  a  cast 
of  whinh  is  now  exhibiting  at  South  Kensington,  and  which  would 
fully  justify  Huntingdon's  words.  If  it  is  objected  that  it  is  a 
long  way  to  go  to  Sanchi  to  look  for  a  type,  it  may  be  answered 
that  the  Imperial  coins  of  Cypnis  show  a  very  similar  construction, 
and  both  may  be  derived  from  a  common  centre.  On  the  whole, 
however,  I  am  inclined  to  the  first  explanation.  There  certainly 
were  large  and  small  trilitlums,  and  too  great  accuracy  of 
description  is  not  to  bo  expected  from  a  Latin  writer  in  the 
middle  ages. 

A  good  deal  of  astonishment  has  been  expressed  at  the  labour 

»  *  HiMtorip/  in  '  Moil.  Brit*  CAH.       »  *Troi>  an<l  Rinxnt  Worehij),'  by  the  author, 
plutoi  iii.  ei  feqtf. 
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it  must  have  required  to  transport  these  blue  stones  from  Cornwall 
or  Wales  and  to  set  them  up  here.  If  we  refer  them  to  the  pre- 
Eoman  times  of  our  naked  blue  painted  ancestors,  the  difficulties 
are,  of  course,  considerable.  But  after  Boman  times,  the  class  of 
vessels  they  were  in  the  habit  of  building  in  these  islands  must 
have  made  their  transport  by  sea  easy,  even  if  they  came  from 
Ireland,  as  I  believe  they  did.  And  any  one  who  has  seen  with 
wl)at  facility  Chinese  coolies  carry  about  monolithic  pillars  10  feet 
and  12  feet  long,  and  thick  in  proportion,  will  not  wonder  that 
twenty  or  thirty  men  should  transport  these  from  the  head  of 
Southampton  water  to  Stonehenge.^  With  the  works  the  Bomans 
left,  and  the  modicum  of  civilization  the  natives  could  not  fail  to 
have  imbibed  from  them,  the  whole  was  simple,  and  must  have 
been  easy. 

Still  more  wonder  has  been  expressed  at  the  mass  of  the  stones 
composing  the  great  trilithons  themselves,  and  speculations  have 
been  rife  as  to  how  our  forefathers  could,  without  machinery,  drag 
these  masses  to  the  spot,  and  erect  them  as  they  now  stand. 
A  good  deal  of  this  wonder  has  been  removed,  since  it  was  under- 
stood that  the  Sarsens  of  which  they  are  composed  are  a  natural 
deposit,  found  on  the  surface  on  all  the  bottoms  in  the  Wiltshire 
downs.  Owing  to  the  progress  of  civilization,  they  have  disap- 
peared about  Salisbury,  but  they  are  still  to  be«een  in  hundreds 
in  Clatford  bottom,  and  all  about  Avebury,  and  in  the  northern 
portion  of  the  downs.  The  distance,  therefore,  that  the  stones  of 
Stonehenge  had  to  be  dragged  was  probably  very  small ;  and  over 
a  hard,  even  surface  of  chalk  down,  with  a  few  rollers  and  ropes, 
must  have  been  a  task  of  no  great  difficulty.  Nor  would  the 
process  of  blocking  them  up  with  a  temporary  mound  composed  of 
wood  and  chalk  be  one  that  would  frighten  a  rude  people  with 
whom  time  was  no  object.  After  all,  Stonehenge  is  only  child's 
play  as  compared  with  the  monolithic  masses  the  Egyptians 
quarried,  and  carved,  and  moved  all  over  their  country,  long 
before  Stonehenge  was  thought  of,  and  without  machinery  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  understand  the  term.  In  India,  our  grand- 
fathers might  have  seen  far  more  wonderful  things  done  before  we 
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crushed  all  feeling  and  enterprise  out  of  the  people.  The  great 
gateway,  for  instance,  at  Seringham  is  40  feet  high,  21  feet  wide, 
and  100  feet  deep.  The  four  door  posts  are  each  of  a  single  block 
of  granite,  more,  consequently,  than  40  feet  in  length,  for  they 
are  partially  buried  in  the  earth.  The  whole  is  roofed  by  slabs  of 
granite,  each  more  than  21  feet  long,  and  raised  to  the  height 
of  40  feet ;  and  all  of  these,  though  of  granite,  are  elaborately 
carved.  Yet  the  building  of  the  gateway  was  stopped  by  our 
quarrel  with  the  French  for  the  possession  of  Trichinopoly  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  The  Indians  in  those  days  had  no 
machinery,  but  with  plenty  of  hands  and  plenty  of  leisure  moun- 
tains may  be  raised;  and  it  is  on  this  principle  that  barbarous 
nations  act  and  by  which  they  achieve  such  wonders.  The  masses 
of  Stonehenge  are  not,  however,  so  very  great  after  all,  but  they 
impose  by  their  simplicity.  To  use  an  apparent  paradox,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  artistic  buildings  in  the  world  from  its  very  want 
of  art.  The  40  feet  monoliths  of  Seringham  do  not  impress  as 
much  as  the  20  feet  stones  of  Stonehenge,  because  the  one  is 
covered  with  sculpture,  the  other  more  nearly  in  a  state  of  nature, 
and  the  effect  on  the  mind  is  immensely  enhanced  by  the 
monolithic  simplicity  of  the  whole. 

Strange  to  say,  this  very  grandeur  and  apparent  difficulty  is  one 
of  the  most  common  reasons  adduced  for  its  pre-Boman  antiquity. 
Few  can  escape  from  an  ill-defined  impression  that  what  is  great 
and  difficult  must  also  be  ancient,  though  the  probability  is,  that 
if  the  feeling  were  analyzed  it  would  be  found  to  have  arisen  from 
the  learning  we  imbibed  in  the  nui*sery,  and  which  told  us  of  the 
giants  that  lived  in  the  olden  time.  If,  however,  we  turn  from  the 
teachings  of  nursery  rhymes  to  the  pages  of  sober  history,  what 
we  learn  is  something  very  different.  Without  laying  too  much 
stress  on  the  nakedness  and  blue  paint  of  our  ancestor,  all  history, 
and  the  testimony  of  the  barrows,  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
the  inhabitants  of  this  island,  before  the  Romans  occupied  it,  were 
sparse,  poor  in  physique^  and  in  a  very  low  state  of  civilization. 
Though  their  national  spirit  may  have  been  knocked  out  of  them, 
they  must  have  increased  in  number,  in  physical  comfort,  and  in 
civilization  during  the  four  centuries  of  peaceful  prosperity  of  the 
Boman  domination,  and  therefore  in  so  far  as  that  argument  goes, 
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became  infinitely  more  capable  of  erecting  such  a  monument  as 
Stonehenge  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans  than  they  had  been 
before  their  advent. 

It  certainly  appears  one  of  the  strangest  inversions  of  logic  to 
assume  that  the  same  people  erected  Stonehenge  who,  during  the 
hundreds,  or  it  may  be  the  thousands,  of  years  of  their  occupation, 
could  attempt  nothing  greater  than  the  wretched  mole-hills  of 
barrows  which  they  scraped'  ^p  all  over  the  Wiltshire  downs. 
Not  one  of  those  has  even  a  circle  of  stone  round  its  base;  nowhere 
is  there  a  battle  stone  or  a  stone  monument  of  any  sort.  Though 
the  downs  must  have  been  covered  with  Sarsens,  they  had  neither 
sense  nor  enterprise  sufficient  even  to  set  one  of  those  stones  on 
end.  Yet  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  the  same  people,  in  the 
same  state,  erected  Stonehenge  and  Avebury,  and  heaped  up 
Silbury  Hill.  These  monuments  may  be  the  expression  of  the 
feelings  of  the  same  race ;  but  if  I  am  not  very  much  mistaken, 
in  a  very  different  and  much  more  advanced  state  of  civilization. 

We  shall  be  in  a  better  position  to  answer  a  question  which 
has  frequently  been  raised,  whether  or  not  the  blue  stones  were 
a  part  of  the  original  stracture,  or  were  added  afterwards,  when 
we  have  discussed  the  materials  for  the  history  of  its  erection ; 
meanwhile  we  may  pass  from  these,  which  are  the  really  interesting 
part  of  the  structure,  to  the  circle  which  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  existed  between  the  outer  circle  of  Sarsens  and  the  inner 
choir  of  great  stones. 

With  regard  to  this  nothing  is  certain,  except  in  respect  to 
eight  stones,  which  stretched  across  the  entrance  of  the  choir,  and 
may  consequently  be  called  the  choir  screen.  Of  the  four  on  the 
right  hand  side  only  one  has  fallen,  but  it  is  still  there ;  on  the 
left  hand  only  two  remain,  and  only  one  is  standing,  but  the 
design  is  perfectly  clear.  The  two  central  stones  are  6  feet  high, 
and  the  stones  fall  off  by  regular  gradation  right  and  left  to 
3  feet  at  the  extremities.  They  are  rude  unhewn  Sarsen  stones, 
but  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  whether  they  were,  or  were  not» 
a  part  of  the  original  design. 

Beyond  this,  between  the  two  great  Sarsen  circles,  there  exist 
some  nine  or  ten  stones,  but  whether  they  are  in  siiu  or  not»  or 
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whether  they  were  e?er  more  numerous,  it  seems  impossible  to 
determine.  On  the  left  hand,  near  the  centre,  are  a  pair  that  may 
have  been  a  trilithon,  but  the  rest  are  scattered  so  unsymmetrically 
that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  hazard  any  conjecture  with  regard  to 
their  original  arrangement.  It  seems,  however,  most  improbable 
that  while  the  choir  screen  is  so  nearly  entire  even  now,  that 
this  circle,  if  it  ever  existed,  should  have  been  so  completely 
destroyed.  Had  it  been  complete,  it  would  probably  have  consisted 
of  40  stones  (excluding,  of  course,  the  choir  screen),  and  of  theee 
only  10,  if  so  many,  can  be  said  to  belong  to  it.  These  are  rude 
unhewn  stones,  and  of  no  great  dimensions. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  are  two  stones  now  overthrown  lying 
inside  the  vallum,  unsymmetrically  with  one  another,  or  with  any* 
thing  else.  Here  again  the  question  arises,  were  there  more? 
There  is  nothing  on  the  spot  to  guide  us  to  our  answer,  and  as 
nothing  hinges  upon  it,  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  suggest  that 
each  of  these  marks  a  secondary  interment.  At  the  foot  of  each, 
I  fancy  urns  or  bones,  or  some  evidence  of  a  burial  might  be  found, 
and  if  the  place  had  continued  for  a  century  as  a  burying  place, 
it  might  have  been  surrounded  by  its  circle  of  stones,  like  Avebury, 
or  Crichie,  or  Stanton  moor.  The  place,  however,  may  have 
become  deserted  shortly  after  these  two  were  erected,  and  none 
have  been  added  since. 

There  are  still  two  other  stones,  one  standing,  one  lying  in  the 
short  avenue  that  leads  up  to  the  temple.  Their  position  is 
exactly  that  of  the  two  stones,  which  are  all  that  is  visible  of  the 
so-called  Beckliarapton  avenue,  at  Avebury.  But  what  their  use 
is  it  is  difficult  to  guess.  Were  either  of  the  places  temples,  they 
would  have  been  placed  opi>osite  one  another  on  each  side  of  the 
avenue,  so  that  the  priests  in  procession  and  people  might  pass 
between,  but  being  placed  one  beliind  the  other  in  the  centre 
of  the  roadway,  they  must  have  had  some  other  meaning.  What 
that  may  have  b(»en  I  am  unable  to  suggest.  The  spade  may 
tell  us  if  judiciously  applied,  but  except  from  the  spade  I  do  not 
know  where  to  look  for  a  solution  of  the  riddle. 

Those  who  consider  that  Stonehenge  was  a  temple  have  certainly 
much  better  groun^ls  for  such  a  theory  than  it  would  be  possible 
to  establish  in  re8])ect  to  Avebury.    Indeed,  looking  at  the  ground 
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plan  above,  there  is  something  singularly  templar  in  its  arrange* 
ment.  In  the  centre  is  a  choir,  in  which  a  dignified  service 
could  be  perfonned.  and  a  Btone  lies  now  just  in  such  a 
position  as  to  entitle  it  to  the  appellation  it  generally  receives 
of  the  altar  stone.  Unfortunately  for  this  theory,  however,  it  lies 
flush  with  the  ground,  and  even  if  we  assume  that  the  surface  has 
been  raised  round  it,  its  thickness  is  not  sufficient  to  entitle  it 
to  be  so  called,  judging  from  any  analogous  example  we  know  of 
elsewhere.  Around  the  choir  is  what  may  fairly  be  considered 
the  procession  path ;  and  if  its  walls  had  only  been  solid,  and 
there  were  any  indications  that  the  building  had  oyer  been  roofed^ 
it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  it  was  not  erected  as  a  temple, 
and  for  worship.  As,  however,  it  has  no  walls,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  it  was  ever  intended  to  be  roofed, 
all  the  arguments  that  apply  to  Avebury  in  this  respect  are 
equally  applicable  here,  with  this  one  in  addition.  Unless  its 
builders  were  much  more  pachydermatous,  or  woolly,  than  their 
degenerate  descendants,  when  they  chose  this  very  drafty  and 
hypsethral  style  of  architecture,  they  would  certainly  have  selected 
a  sheltered  spot  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon  close  by,  where,  with 
trees  and  other  devices,  they  might  have  provided  some  shelter 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  They  never  would  have 
erected  their  temples  on  the  highest  and  most  exposed  part  of 
an  open  chalk  down,  where  no  shelter  was  possible,  and  no  ser- 
vice  could  be  performed  except  at  irregular  intervals,  dependent 
on  the  weather  throughout  the  year.  As,  however,  it  differs 
not  only  in  plan  but  in  construction — being  hewn  and  having 
imposts — from  all  the  rude  stone  circles  we  are  acquainted  with 
elsewhere,  no  theory  vnll  be  quite  satisfactory  that  does  not 
account  for  this  difference.  My  belief  is,  that  this  difference 
arises  from  the  fact  that  alone  of  all  the  monuments  we  know 
of  its  class,  it  was  erected  leisurely  and  in  time  of  peace  by  a 
prince  retaining  a  considerable  admixture  of  Boman  blood  in 
his  veins.  All,  or  most  of  the  others,  seem  to  be  records  of 
battles  erected  in  haste  by  soldiers  and  unskilled  workmen :  but 
of  this  hereafter. 

Owing  to  its  exceptional  character,  the  usual  analogies  apply 
less  directly  to  Stonehenge  than  to  almost  any  other  monument. 

H  2 


We  shall  be  better  able  to  judge  how  far  those  derived  from  India 
apply,  when  we  hare  described  the  moantnents  of  that  country. 
Id  £urope  the  trilithon  ie  certainly  exceptional,  and  its  origin  not 
easily  traced.  My  own  impression  is,  that  it  is  only  an  improved 
dolmen,  standing  on  two  legs  instead  of  three,  or  four;  bnt 
if  that  is  so,  the  intermediate  steps  are  wanting  which  would 
enable  ns  to  connect  the  two  in  a  logical  manner.  Tbey  were  not, 
however,  quite  unknown  in  the  Roman  world.  Several  exist  in 
Syria,  for  instauce ;  three  of  these  are  engraved  in  De  Vogofi's 
work.  Que  (the  tomb  of  EmiUus  Beginu^  A.D.  195)  consists  of 
two  Doric  columns,  with  an  impost;  another  (woodcut  Na  25)  is 
the  tomb  of  a  certain 
Isidoms,  and  is  dated 
A.D.  222,  and  is  more 
like  our  Salisbury  ex- 
ample ;  both  these 
last-named  are  sita> 
ated  near  Khatoura.' 
The  bearing  of  such 
an  example  as  this  on 
tlie  question  of  the 
age  of  tliese  monu- 
ments admits  of  a 
double  interpretation. 
According  to  the  nsoal 
and  specious  mode  of 
reasoning,  the  ruder 
form  must  be  the 
earliest,  and  the  architectural  one  copied  from  it.  But  this  theory 
I  believe  to  be  entirely  at  variance  with  the  facts,  as  observed. 
The  nidcneas  or  elaboration  of  a  monument  will  probably  be 
found  in  all  instances  to  be  an  index  of  the  greater  or  less 
civilization  of  the  people  who  erected  it,  but  seldom  or  ever 
a  trustworthy  index  of  time.     What  interests  us  more  at  present 


'  'SjrtB  Coiitralf,"  bjf  Cnmti;  Mplchior 
de  VoRiiv.  Thouj^h  thin  work  wu  roni- 
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■criplfotii  ubfauiml,  it  in  Blill  invomplate. 
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is  the  knowledge  that  these  Syrian  examples  are  certainly 
sepulchral,  and  their  form  is  thus  another  argument  in  favour  of 
the  sepulchral  character  of  Stonehenge,  if  any  were  needed.  More 
satisfactory  than  this,  however,  is  the  testimony  of  Olaus  Magnus, 
archbishop  of  Upsala,  quoted  above.^  He  describes  and  figures 
**  the  most  honourable  monuments  of  the  great  of  his  country  as 
erected  .with  immense  stones,  and  formed  like  great  gates  or 
trilithons"  (in  modum  altissimse  et  latissimse  januaB  sursum  trans- 
versumque  viribus  gigantum  erecta;.  There  is  no  reason  for 
supposing  that  this  author  ever  saw  or  even  heard  of  Stonehenge, 
yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe  either  the  purpose  or  the 
mode  of  construction  of  that  monument  more  correctly  than  he 
does;  and  in  so  far  as  such  testimony  is  considered  valuable,  it 
is  decisive  as  to  both  the  age  and  use  of  the  monument 

Passing  on  from  this  branch  of  the  enquiry  to  such  local  indica- 
tions as  the  spot  affords,  we  find  nothing  very  relevant  or  very 
important  either  for  or  against  our  hypothesis.  It  has  been  argued, 
for  instance,  that  the  number  of  tumuli  that  stud  the  downs  within 
a  few  miles  of  Stonehenge,  is  a  proof  that  this  temple  stood  there 
before  the  barrows  were  erected,  and  that  they  gathered  round  its 
sacred  precincts.  The  first  objection  to  this  view  is,  that  it  is 
applying  a  Christian  precedent  to  a  Pagan  people.  Except  the 
Jews,  who  seem  to  have  buried  their  kings  close  to  their  temples,' 
I  do  not  know  of  any  people  an  ancient  or  modem  times  except 
Chriz^tians  who  did  so,  and  we  certainly  have  no  hint  that  the 
ancient  Britons  were  an  exception  to  this  universal  rule. 

Assuming,  however,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  this  were 
otherwise,  we  should  then  certainly  find  the  barrows  arranged 
with  some  reference  to  Stonehenge.  Either  they  would  have 
gathered  closely  around  its  precincts,  or  ranged  in  rows  alongside 
the  roads  or  avenues  leading  to  it.  Nothing  of  the  sort,  how- 
ever, occurs,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  woodcut  in  the  following  page. 
Within  700  yards  of  the  monument  there  is  only  one  very  insig- 
nificant group,  eight  in  number  (15  to  23  of  Sir  R  Colt  Hoare*s 
plan).  Beyond  that  they  become  frequent,  crowning  the  tops  of 
the  hills,  or  clustering  in  the  hollows,  but  nowhere   with  the 


'  Vide  anU,  footnote,  p.  15.        *  *  Topography  of  Jerusalem/  by  the  Author,  p.  58. 


least  apparent  reference  to  StoneheDge.  If  any  one  vill  take 
the  Ordnance  Survey  mapfl,  or  Sir  R.  Colt  Hoare's  plana,  he  will 
find  the  barrows 
pretty  evenly  sown 
all  over  the  surface 
of  the  plain,  Irom 
two  or  three  miles 
south  of  StoneheDge 
ae  far  as  Chidbnry 
camp,  eight  miles 
north  of  it.  In- 
deed, if  Sir  B.  Colt 
Hoare's  plans  are 
to  be  trusted,  they 
were  thicker  at  the 
northern  end  of 
tlie  plain  than  at 
the  Bonthem;*  but 
as  the  Ordnance 
maps  do  not  betir  this  out,  it  must  not  be  relied  upon.  Nowhere 
over  this  laige  area  (say  10  miles  by  5  miles)  is  there  any  trace 
of  system  as  to  the  mode  of  placing  these  barrows.  Indeed, 
from  Dorchester  up  to  Swindon,  over  a  distance  of  more  than 
serenty  miles,  they  are  scattered  -either  singly  or  in  groups  bo 
completely  without  order,  that  the  only  feasible  explanation 
seems  to  be,  that  each  man  was  buried  where  he  lived;  it  may 
possibly  have  been  in  his  own  garden,  but  more  probably  in  his 
own  honse.  Tlie  hut  circles  of  British  villages  are  in  grouping 
and  in  form  so  like  the  barrows,  that  it  is  difficult  not  to  suspect 
some  connexion  between  tliom.  It  may  have  been  that  when  the 
head  of  a  family  died,  he  was  buried  on  his  own  hearth,  and  an 
earthen  mound  replaced  tlio  )iut  in  which  he  lived.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  there  is  one  argument  that  those  overlook  who  contend  that 
the  barrows  came  to  Stonehenge,  It  is  admitlwl  that  Stonelienge 
belongs  to  the  so^sdled  Bronze  age,'  but  one  half  of  the  barrows 
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contain  only  flint  and  stone,  and  consequently  were  there  before 
Stonehenge  was  built.  Nor  is  it  by  any  means  the  case  that 
the  nearest  it  were  those  which  contained  bronze  or  iron,  it 
is  generally  quite  the  contrary;  with  all  his  knowledge,  even 
Sir  R  Colt  Hoare  never  could  venture  to  predict  from  the 
locality  whether  the  interment  would  be  found  to  belong  to  one 
class  or  to  another,  nor  can  we  now. 

One  of  the  most  direct  proofs  that  this  argument  is  untenable 
is  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  builders  of  Stonehenge  had  so  little 
respect  for  the  graves  of  their  predecessors,  that  they  actually 
destroyed  two  barrows  in  making  the  vallum  round  the  monument. 
Sir  B.  G.  Hoare  found  an  interment  in  one,  and  from  this  he 
adds,  "  we  may  fairly  infer  that  this  sepulchral  barrow  existed  on 
the  plain,  I  will  not  venture  to  say  before  the  construction  of 
Stonehenge,  but  probably  before  the  ditch  was  thrown  up."  * 

It  seems  needless,  however*  to  pursue  the  argument  further. 
Any  one  who  studies  carefully  the  Ordnance  Survey  sheet  must, 
I  think,  perceive  that  there  is  no  connexion  between  the  earthen 
and  the  stone  monuments.  Or  if  this  fail  to  convince  him,  if  he 
will  ride  from  Stonehenge  over  Westdown  to  Chidbury  camp,'  he 
can  hardly  fail  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Stonehenge  came  to 
the  barrows,  not  the  barrows  to  Stonehenge. 

One  other  indication  drawn  from  the  barrows  has  been  thought 
to  throw  some  light  on  the  subject.  In  one  of  those  (No.  16) 
near  Stonehenge,  about  300  yards  oflF,  were  found  chippings  of 
the  same  blue  stones  which  form  the  inner  circle  of  the  monu- 
ments ;  but  there  was  nothing  else  in  this  barrow  to  indicate  its 
age  except  a  spear-head  of  brass  in  fine  preservation,  and  a  pin 
of  the  same  metal,  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  it  belonged  to 
the  bronze  age.  In  another  (No.  22)  a  pair  of  ivory  tweezers 
were  found.  From  this  discovery  it  was  inferred,  and  not  with- 
out some  show  of  reason,  that  the  barrows  were  more  modern 
than  Stonehenge ;  and  if  we  are  to  believe  that  all  barrows  are 
pre-Christian,  as  some  would  try  to  persuade  us,  there  is  an  end 
of  the  argument.    But  is  this  so  ?    We  have  just  seen  that  the 


*  8ir  B.  Colt  Hoare, '  Ancient  WUtshire/  i.  p.  145. 
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Bartlow  hills  were  certainly  Roman.  We  know  that  the  Saxons 
buried  in  hows  in  the  country,  down  at  least  to  Hobba  the 
Dane,^  who  was  slain  in  878,  and  in  Denmark,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  to  a  much  later  period;  and  we  do  not  know 
when  the  Ancient  Britons  ceased  to  use  this  mode  of  interment. 
Whoever  they  were  that  built  Stonehenge,  they  were  not 
Christians;  or,  at  all  events,  it  is  certainly  not  a  Christian 
building,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  assume  that  those  men  who 
were  employed  on  its  erection,  and  who  had  for  thousands  of 
years  been  burying  in  barrows,  changed  their  mode  of  sepul- 
ture before  their  conversion  to  Christianity.  It  is  infinitely  more 
probable  that  they  continued  the  practice  very  long  afterwards ; 
and  till  we  can  fix  some  time  when  we  feel  sure  that  sepulture  in 
barrows  had  ceased,  no  argument  can  be  drawn  from  this  evidence. 
That  the  chief  mason  of  Stonehenge  should  be  buried  in  his  own 
house,  or  own  workshop,  appears  to  us  the  most  natural  thing  in 
the  world ;  and  that  a  village  of  barrows,  if  I  may  use  the  expres- 
sion, may  be  contemporary  with  the  monument  I  regard  also  a8 
probable;  but  unless  from  some  external  evidence  we  can  fix 
their  age,  their  existence  does  not  seem  to  have  any  direct  bearing 
on  the  points  we  are  now  discussing. 

The  diggings  inside  the  area  of  Stonehenge  throw  more  light  on 
the  subject  of  our  enquiry  than  anything  found  outside,  but  even 
they  are  not  so  distinct  or  satisfactory  as  might  be  desired.  The 
first  exploration  was  undertaken  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and 
an  account  of  it  is  preserved  by  Aubrey.  He  says,  *'  In  1620  the 
duke,  when  King  James  was  at  Wilton,  did  cause  the  middle  of 
Stonehenge  to  be  digged,  and  this  underdigging  was  the  cause 
of  the  falling  down  and  recumbencie  of  the  great  stone  there,*' 
meaning  evidently  the  great  central  trilithon.  In  the  process  of 
^^g}^  ^^y  ^' found  a  great  many  bones  of  stagg^s  and  oxen, 
charcoal,  batter  dashes  (whatever  that  may  mean),  heads  of 
arrows,  and  some  pieces  of  armour  eaten  out  with  rust.  Bones 
rotten,  but  whether  of  stagges  or  of  men  they  could  not  telL"* 
He  further  adds  "  that  Philip  Earl  of  Pembroke  did  say  that  an 
altar  stone  was  found  in  the  middle  of  the  area  here,  and  that  it 
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was  carried  away  to  St.  JameB*."  What  this  means  it  is  not  easy 
to  discern,  for  Inigo  Jones  distinctly  describes  as  the  altar  the 
stone  now  known  by  that  name,  which  measures,  as  he  says,  16 
feet  by  4.  It  seems  impossible  that  any  other  could  have  existed 
without  his  knowing  it,  and  if  it  existed  it  would  have  favoured 
his  views  too  distinctly  for  him  not  to  mention  the  fact. 

As  the  digging  above  referred  to  must  have  taken  place  between 
what  is  now  called  the  altar  stone  and  the  great  trilithon,  it  is  of 
considerable  interest  to  us.  But  strange  to  say  it  leaves  us  in 
ignorance  whether  the  bones  found  there  were  human  or  not ;  one 
thing,  however,  seems  tolerably  certain,  that  the  arrow-heads  and 
armour  were  of  iron,  from  the. state  of  rust  they  are  described  as 
being  in,  and  this  so  far  is  indicative  of  a  post-Boman  date. 

Another  curious  fact  is  mentioned  by  Camden.  In  his  plate 
(page  122),  half  plan,  half  elevation — at  a  spot  marked  C  outside 
the  vallum,  men  are  represented  as  making  an  excavation,  and 
the  reference  is  "  Place  where  men's  bones  are  dug  up."  This  is 
of  no  great  value  in  so  far  as  Stonehenge  itself  is  concerned,  but  it 
is  curious  from  its  analogy  with  the  place  where  the  bones  were 
found  on  Hakpen  Hill,  and  may  serve  as  an  indication  to  the  spot 
where  the  bones  may  yet  be  found  in  Avebury.  As  we  shall  see 
further  on,  there  are  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  the  prin- 
cipal interment  at  least  was  not  inside  the  circle,  but  situated 
externally  on  one  side. 

In  more  modern  times.  Sir  R.  Colt  Hoare  adds — "We  have 
found,  in  digging  (within  the  circle),  several  fragments  of  Roman 
as  well  as  coarse  British  pottery,  parts  of  the  head  and  horns  of 
deer  and  other  animals,  and  a  large  barbed  arrow-head  of  iron," 
thus  confirming  what  Aubrey  tells  us  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's 
excavation  to  the  fullest  extent.  Mr.  Cunnington  also  dug  near 
the  altar  to  a  depth  of  nearly  6  feet,  and  found  the  chalk  had 
been  moved  to  that  depth.  At  about  the  depth  of  3  feet  he  found 
some  Roman  pottery.  Soon  after  the  fiEtll  of  the  great  trilithon, 
in  1797,  he  dug  out  some  of  the  earth  that  had  fallen  into  the 
excavation,  and  *'  found  fragments  of  fine  black  Roman  pottery, 
and  since  then  another  piece  on  the  same  spot."  ^ 
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No  excavation  ia  the  area  has  been  undertaken  since  Sir  IL 
Colt  Hoare's  day,  but  as  both  he  and  Mr.  Cunnington  were 
experienced  diggers,  and  perfectly  faithful  recorders  of  what  they 
found,  it  seems  impossible  to  doubt,  from  the  finding  of  iron 
armour  anl  Boman  pottery  in  such  places,  and  at  such  depths 
that  the  building  must  have  been  erected  after  the  Bomans  settled 
in  this  island.  As  no  one  now  will  probably  be  found  to  adopt 
Inigo  Jones'  theory  that  it  was  built  by  the  Bomans  themselyes^ 
we  must  look  to  some  date  after  their  departure  to  which  we  may 
assign  its  erection. 

For  the  written  history  of  Stonehenge  we  are  unfortunately 
forced  to  rely  principally  on  Jeffrey  of  Monmouth,  who,  though  a 
recorder  of  historical  eyents,  was  also  a  fabulist  of  the  most  exu- 
berant imagination.  It  is  consequently  easy  to  throw  discredit  on 
his  testimony,  and  some  consider  themselves  justified  in  putting 
it  aside  altogether.  If,  however,  we  are  to  reject  every  mediaeval 
author  who  records  miracles,  or  adorns  his  tale  with  fables,  we 
may  as  well  shut  up  our  books  at  once,  and  admit  that,  between 
the  departure  of  the  Bomans  and  the  arrival  of  the  Normans,  the 
history  of  England  is  a  mere  confused  jumble,  in  which  may  be 
found  the  names  of  some  persons  and  of  the  battles  they  fought 
with  one  another,  but  nothing  more.  It  is  an  easy  process,  and 
may  be  satisfactory  to  some  minds.  The  attempt  to  separate 
the  wheat  from  the  chaff  is  a  more  tedious  and  laborious  task, 
surrounded  by  difilculties,  and  open  to  criticism,  but  it  is  one  that 
must  be  undertaken  if  truth  is  to  be  arrived  at.  In  the  present 
instance  the  choice  of  difficulties  seems  to  be  clear.  Either  we 
must  reject  the  history  of  Jeffrey  as  entirely  fabulous  and 
unworthy  of  credit,  or  admit  his  principal  statement  that  Stone- 
henge was  erected  by  Aurelius  Ambrosius  as  a  monument  to  the 
memory  of  the  British  chiefs  treacherously  slain  by  Hengist. 

The  first  account  we  have  of  the  event  which  led  to  its  erection 
is  in  Nennius,  who  lived  much  nearer  to  the  time  of  the  occurrence 
than  Jeffrey,  who  copied  his  narrative.  It  is  as  follows: — The 
Saxons  having  been  defeated  in  several  actions  on  the  coast  of 
Kent  by  VortJmir,  were  shut  up  in  Thanet  and  forced  to  wait  till 
they  could  summon  succour  from  home.     When  these  arrived. 
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Hengist)  before  attempting  open  force,  had  recourse  to  stratagem, 
and  at  a  feast  held  at  the  palace  or  monastery  at  Amesbury,  to 
which  it  was  agreed  all  should  come  unarmed,  three  hundred 
British  nobles  were  treacherously  slain  by  the  followers  of  Hengist, 
who  had  concealed  their  weapons  under  their  cloaks.  War 
ensued  on  this,  and  lasted  apparently  for  four  years,  when 
Ambrosius,  who  had  succeeded  to  Vortigem,  forced  the  Saxons  to 
sue  for  peace.^  That  being  established,  Jeffrey  represents  him 
as  erecting  Stonehenge  by  the  aid  of  Merlin  as  a  monument  to 
those  who  were  so  treacherously  slain  by  Hengist.  The  massacre 
took  place  apparently  in  the  year  462,  and  the  erection  of  Stone- 
henge consequently  may  have  been  commenced  about  the  year 
466,  and  carried  on  during  the  following  years,  say  down  to  470 
A.D.  If  he  had  been  content  to  tell  the  story  in  as  few  words  as 
are  used  here,  it  probably  never  would  have  been  doubted ;  but 
Merlin,  in  the  first  place,  has  a  bad  character,  for  he  is  mixed 
up  with  the  mediaeval  romances  which  made  the  story  of  Arthur 
famous  but  fabulous,  and  the  mode  in  which  he  is  represented  by 
Jeffrey  as  bringing  the  stones  from  Ireland  is  enough  to  induce 
incredulity  in  all  sober  minds.^  As  I  understand  the  narrative,  it  is 
this — there  existed  on  a  mountain  in  Ireland  a  monument  some- 
thing like  Stonehenge,  which  Merlin,  when  consulted,  advised  the 
King  to  copy.  This  certainly  is  the  view  taken  of  the  matter  by 
Geraldus  Gambrensis  in  1187,  inasmuch  as  he  tells  us,  that  in  the 
spot  referred  to  "  similar  stones,  erected  in  a  similar  manner,  were 
to  be  seen  in  his  day,"  though  in  the  same  sentence  he  tells  us, 
that  lliey,  or  others  like  them,  were  removed  to  Salisbury  Plain 
by  Merlin.^    As  he  probably  speaks  of  what  he  saw  with  his  own 


*  Nenniofl,  in  '  Mod.  Brit/  p.  69. 

'  Jeffrey,  Tiii.  c.  9. 

'  '^Fnit  antiqnifl  temporibus  in  Hi- 
bernift  lapidnm  congeries  ndmiranda, 
quflB  et  Chorea  gigantnm  dicta  fait, 
qnia  gigantes  earn  ab  ultimis  Africm 
partibuB  in  Hiberniam  attnlemnt  et  in 
Kildarienes  planicie  non  procul  a  Castro 
Nasensi,  tam  ingenii  qunm  virium  opcre 
mirabiliter  erexcmnt.  Undo  et  ibidem 
lapides  qnidam  aliis  simillimi  similiqno 
modo  crecti  osqno  in  hodiemnm  oonspi- 


ciuntnr.  Mimro  qualiter  tanti  lapides 
tot  etiam  et  tam  magni  unqnam  in  unum 
locum  vel  congesti  fuerint  vel  erecti: 
quantoqne  artificiis  lapidibns  tam  mag^is 
et  altis  alii  superpositi  sint  non  minores; 
qni  sic  in  pendulo  et  tanqnam  in  inani 
snspendi  videntur  ut  potins  artiiicnm 
studio  quam  suppoeitorum  podio  inniti 
▼ideantur.  Juxta  Britannicam  histo- 
riam  lapides  istoe  rex  Britonum  Anre- 
lius  Ambrosius  divina  Merlini  diligentia 
de  Hibemift  in  BritanniMCL  ^^^!i\  \jtsi- 
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eyes,  his  words  furnish  tolerably  clear  evidence  that  Merlin  had 
not  removed  vrhat  still  remained  at  Kildare  so  many  centuries 
after  his  death.  It  is  also  evidence,  however,  that  the  design  of 
the  monument  was  brought  from  Ireland,  and  even  copied  from  a 
circle,  the  remains  of  which  may  probably  still,  if  looked  for,  be 
found.  So  far  as  we  know  there  was  nothing  like  Stonehenge 
existing  in  England,  nor  in  France,  in  the  5th  century.  But,  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  there  probably  may  have  been  in  Ireland. 
The  only  trilithons  I  know  of  elsewhere  are  three  in  a  monument 
in  the  Deer  Park  near  Sligo.  They  are  small  and  simulate 
portals,  but  they  are  more  like  Stonehenge  than  any  else  now 
known.  At  the  age  we  are  now  speaking  of  Ireland  had  contrived 
to  nurse  her  old  traditions  uninfluenced  by  Roman  or  foreign 
examples,  and  had  attained  to  that  stage  in  art  which  would  enable 
her  to  elaborate  such  a  style  of  architecture.  While  in  England 
it  is  most  improbable  that  anything  so  purely  original  could  have 
been  elaborated  during  the  Roman  occupation  of  the  island.  Still 
a  monument  like  this  must  have  had  a  prototype,  and  unless  we 
can  prove  its  existence  here  before  Caesar's  time,  it  is  to  Ireland 
or  some  foreign  country  that  we  must  look  for  the  model  that 
suggested  the  design.  But,  after  all,  are  we  not  fighting  with 
a  shadow  ?  May  it  not  be  that  the  tradition  of  a  monument  being 
brought  from  Ireland  applies  only  to  the  blue  stones  ?  I  have 
been  assured  by  competent  geologists,  though  I  have  not  seen  the 
fact  stated  in  any  form  I  can  quote,  that  these  belong  to  rocks 
not  found  in  Great  Britain,  but  which  are  common  in  Ireland.  If 
this  is  so,  there  would  be  no  greater  difficulty  in  bringing  them 
from  the  Sister  Island  than  from  Wales  or  Cornwall.  Once  on 
board  ship  the  difference  of  distance  is  nothing.  If  they  did  come 
from  Ireland  nothing  is  more  likely  than  that,  after  a  lapse  of 
eight  or  ten  centuries,  the  facts  belonging  really  only  to  a  part 
should  be  applied   to  the  whole;   and  in  that  case  the  aid  of 


curaTit;  et  ut  tanti  fucinoria  egregiuni 
aliquod  memorinlo  relinqueret  eodem  or- 
(lino  et  arte  qua  prius  in  looo  ooDstituit 


If  wo  could  tnist  Ware,  they  stiU 
existed  in  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century.     He  speaks  of  *'  Saxa  illflB  in 


ubi  occuUis  Saxunum  cultris  BritanniflB      gentia  it   rudia  qu»    in    planitie    non 


f\(m  oot'idit  et  sub  pacis  obtentu  nequi- 
tiiB  ti'lis  male  tccta  ngni  juventus ocru- 
btilt.  *— 7V)/.o</r.  IIibenuKy  yi4.  ii.ch.  xviii. 


longe  a  Xaosa   in   agru  Kildaritnsi  et 
alibi  YiHuntur.** — Iliti.  Ilih.,  xxiv.  103. 
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Merlin  or  of  some  equally  pow^ifal  magician  would  certainly 
have  become  indispensable.  In  that  age,  at  least,  I  do  not  know 
any  other  agency  that  conld  have  accomplished  the  transference, 
and  I  am  not  at  all  surprised,  under  the  circumstances,  that 
Jefirey  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion. 

The  true  explanation  of  the  mystery  seems  to  be,  that  the  design 
of  Stonehenge  may  hare  come  from  Ireland,  the  native  style  of 
art  having  been  in  abeyance  in  England  during  the  Boman 
occupation,  and  that  the  blue  stones  most  probably  came  from  the 
Sister  Island,  which  is  quite  enough  to  account  for  the  Merlin 
myth ;  but  of  all  this  we  shall  be  better  able  to  judge  when  we 
have  discussed  the  Irish  antiquities  of  the  same  age. 

To  return  to  our  history,  however,  a  little  further  on  JeflFrey 
asserts  that  Aurelius  himself  was  buried  '^near  the  convent  of 
AmbriuB  within  the  Giant's  Dance  (chorea  gigantum),  which  in 
his  lifetime  he  had  commanded  to  be  made."  ^  As  far  as  it  goes, 
this  is  a  distinct  assertion  that  the  place  was  used  for  burial, 
otherwise  from  the  context  we  would  gather  that  the  Britons  slain 
by  Ueugist  were  buried  in  the  cemetery  attached  to  the  monastery, 
and  that  Stonehenge  was  consequently  a  cenotaph  and  not  a 
monument.  But  again,  in  recording  the  life  of  Constantino,  the 
nephew  and  successor  of  Arthur,  after  relating  how  he  defeated 
the  Saxons  and  took  yengeance  on  the  nephews  of  Mordred,  he 
goes  on  to  say — **  Three  years  after  this  he  was  killed  by  Conan, 
and  buried  close  to  Uther  Pendragon,  within  the  structure  of 
stones  which  was  set  up  with  wonderful  art,  not  far  from  Salisbury, 
and  called  in  the  English  tongue  Stonehenge."  *  This  last  event, 
though  no  date  is  given,  must  have  occurred  some  time  between 
546,  or  four  years  after  Arthur's  death,  and  552,  the  date  of  the 
battle  of  Banbury  Hill,  where  Conan  his  successor  commanded. 
Assuming  for  the  moment  that  this  may  be  the  case,  may  it  not 
suffice  to  explain  one  of  the  mysteries  of  Stonehenge,  the  presence 
of  the  pairs  of  blue  stones  inside  the  choir  ?  Why  may  we  not 
suppose  that  these  were  erected  in  memory  of  the  kings  or  others 
who  were  buried  in  front  of  them  ?  Why  may  not  Aurelius 
and  Constantino   have  been  buried  in  front  of  the  two  small 


»  'Hi«t  Brit.'  Till  ch.  xvi.  »  '  Hist  Brit.'  xi.  ch.  iv. 
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pairs  at  either  end  of  the  so-called  altar  stone?  If  this  were 
sOy  and  it  appears  to  me  extremely  probable  that  it  was,  the  last 
remains  of  the  mist  that  hangs  over  the  uses  of  this  monument 
would  be  dispersed. 

From  the  time  of  Jeffrey  (1147)  all  subsequent  mediaeval 
historians  adopt  the  account  of  these  events  given  by  him,  with 
occasional  but  generally  slight  variations,  and  even  modern  critics 
are  inclined  to  accept  his  account  of  Cionstantine  and  Gonan,  as 
his  narrative  can  be  checked  by  that  of  Gildas,  who  was  cotem- 
porary  with  these  kings.  Similar  statements  are  also  found  in  the 
triads  of  the  Welsh  bards,  which  some  contend  are  original  and 
independent  authorities.^  My  own  impression  is  that  they  may 
be  so,  but  I  do  not  think  their  independence  has  been  so  clearly 
established  as  to  enable  us  to  found  any  argument  upon  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  incidental  allusion  of  Jeffrey  to  the  erection 
of  Stonehenge  as  a  cenotaph  to  the  slain  nobles,  and  the  sub- 
sequent burial  there  of  the  two  kings,  seems  so  likely  and  natural 
that  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  they  should  be  considered  as  inven- 
tions. The  two  last-named  events,  at  all  events,  do  not  add  to  the 
greatness  or  wonder  of  the  kings,  or  of  his  narrative,  and  are  not 
such  things  as  would  be  inserted  in  the  page  of  history,  unless 
they  were  currently  known,  or  were  recorded  somewhere  in  some 
writing  to  which  the  historian  had  access. 

Before  quitting  Stonehenge  there  is  one  other  antiquity  con- 
nected with  it,  regarding  which  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words. 
Both  in  Sir  R.  Colt  Hoare's  plan  and  the  Ordnance  Survey,  there 
are  marked  two  oblong  enclosures  called  the  greater  and  lesser 
^'  Cursus,"  and  along  which  the  antiquaries  of  the  last  century 
amused  themselves  by  picturing  the  chariot  races  of  the  Ancient 
Britons,  though  as  they  ascribed  the  introduction  of  races  to  the 
Bomans,  they  admitted  that  they  must  have  been  formed  after 
the  subjection  of  the  island  by  that  people.^  The  greater  cursus 
is  about  a  mile  and  three-quarters  long,  by  110  yards  wide. 
The  smaller  is  so  indistinct  that  only  its  commencement  can 
be  identified;  but  even  as  concerns  the  larger,  I  walked  twice 


*  This  iii  the  principal  argument  of 
Herbert's '  Cyclops  Ghristianns.' 
'  •  AncioDt  WUtahire/  i.  p.  15S.    See 


also  woodcut  Na  26,  p.  102.  The  dotted 
part  of  the  smaUer  cursus  is  a  restoration 
of  my  own. 
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across  it  without  perceiving  its  existence,  though  I  was  looking 
for  ity  and  no  one  I  fancy  would  remark  it  if  his  attention 
were  not  turned  to  it.  Its  boundary  mounds  never  could  have 
been  3  feet  high,  and  now  in  many  places  are  very  nearly 
obliterated. 

That  these  alignments  were  once  race-courses,  appears  to  me  one 
of  the  most  improbable  of  the  various  conjectures  which  have  been 
hazarded  with  regard  even  to  Stonehenge.  No  Boman  race-course, 
that  we  know  of,  omitted  to  provide  for  the  horses  returning  at 
least  once  past  the  place  they  started  from,  and  no  course  was 
even  a  mile,  much  less  a  mile  and  three-quarters  long.  What  sort 
of  horse-races  the  British  indulged  in  before  the  Conquest  I  don't 
know,  nor  will  I  hazard  an  opinion  on  the  subject ;  but  if  they 
wanted  the  races  to  be  seen,  there  are  several  beautiful  and 
appropriate  spots  close  at  hand  where  they  could  have  laid  out  a 
longer  course  along  one  of  the  bottoms,  where  tens  of  thousands 
might  conveniently  have  witnessed  the  sport  from  the  sloping 
banks  on  either  hand,  whereas  here  only  the  front  rank  could 
have  seen  the  race  at  all,  and  that  imperfectly.  It  may  also  be 
remarked  that  the  east  end  of  the  cursus  is  closed  by  a  mound 
which  must  have  been  a  singularly  awkward  position  for  the 
judges,  though  that  is  the  place  assigned  to  them  by  Sir  Bichard ; 
and  tlie  west  end  is  cut  off  also  by  an  embankment,  behind  which 
are  several  tumuli  on  the  course,  which  seems  a  very  unlikely 
racing  arrangement 

But  if  not  race-courses,  what  were  they  ?  If  any  one  will  turn 
back  to  woodcut  No.  12,  p.  55,  representing  the  alignments  at 
Merivale  bridge,  and  compare  them  with  the  cursus  as  shown  in 
woodcut  No.  26,  p.  102,  representing  the  ground  about  Stone- 
henge, I  think  he  must  perceive  that  the  two  cursus,  if  complete, 
would  occupy  exactly  the  same  relative  position  with  regard  to 
Stonehenge— K)n  a  much  larger  scale  of  course — as  those  at 
Dartmoor  do  to  the  circle  there.  The  arrangements  are  so 
similar  that  the  purposes  can  hardly  be  diflferent.  At  first  sight 
this  seems  to  tell  against  the  battle  theory.  We  know  of  no 
battle  fought  on  Salisbury  Plain.  This,  however,  is  the  merest 
negative  assumption  possible.  We  know  that  the  massacre  at 
Amesbury  was  followed  by  a  four  years'  war,  between  Ambrosius 
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and  the  Saxons.^  Battles  there  must  have  been,  and  many, 
and  what  so  likely  as  that  the  crowning  victory  should  have 
been  fought  in  the  immediate  proximity  of  the  capital  of  one 
of  the  contending  parties.  If  these  cursus  do  mark  the  battle- 
field, it  will  at  once  account  for  the  somewhat  anomalous  position 
of  Stonehenge.  What  is  so  likely  as  that  the  victor  should  have 
chosen  the  field  of  his  final  victory  to  erect  there  a  monument 
to  the  memory  of  those  whose  treacherous  slaughter  had  been 
the  cause  of  the  war  ?  Of  course  this  is  only  an  hypothesis,  and 
it  is  only  put  forward  as  such,  but  it  seems  to  me  infinitely  nearer 
the  truth  than  that  of  the  gratuitous  suggestion  of  a  race-courRe, 
and  looks  like  one  of  the  coincidences  sure  to  occur  when  the 
investigation  is  on  the  right  path  towards  the  true  solution. 

The  first  impression  that  the  narrative  of  the  preceding  pages 
will  coQvey  to  most  readers,  will  probably  be  that  there  must  be 
something  more  to  be  said  on  the  subject,  or  that  something 
important  is  left  out.  If,  it  may  be  argued,  the  case  is  so  clear  as 
here  stated,  it  could  never  have  been  doubted,  and  must  have 
been  accepted  loug  ago.  All  I  can  say  in  answer  is,  that  if  any- 
thing is  omitted  I  am  not  aware  of  it.  Everything  I  know  of  has 
been  stated  as  fully  and  as  fairly  as  seemed  necessary  for  its 
being  clearly  understood.  In  this  instance  it  roust  be  remembered 
that  the  usual  arguments  drawn  from  the  division  into  stone, 
bronze,  and  iron  nges  hardly  come  into  play.  Nothing  has  been 
found  inside  Stonehenge  but  iron  and  Soman  pottery.  Even 
admitting  the  barrows  in  the  immediate  proximity  of  Stonehenge 
to  be  coeval,  before  their  testimony  can  be  of  any  avail,  it  must  be 
ascertained  when  men  ceased  to  be  buried  in  barrows,  and  when  a 
man  might  not  wish  a  bronze  spear-head  to  be  entombed  with  him 
as  a  relic,  even  if  he  did  not  fight  with  it  in  his  lifetime.  Even 
then,  however,  the  evidence  would  be  too  indistinct  to  outweigh 
that  of  the  finds  inside  the  circle. 

If,  after  what  has  been  said  above,  any  one  still  maintains  that 
Stonehenge  is  a  temple,  and  not  sepulchral,  we  have  no  common 
ground  from  which  to  reason,  and  need  not  attempt  it    Or  if  any 
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one  as  familiar  with  the  locality  as  I  am  personally,  or  who  has 
studied  the  Ordnance  maps  with  the  same  care,  likes  to  argue  that 
the  barrows  came  to  Stonehenge,  and  not  Stonehenge  to  the 
barrows,  we  see  things  with  such  different  eyes  that  we  equally 
want  a  common  basis  for  argument. 

In  a  case  like  the  present,  however,  the  great  difBculty  to  be 
overcome  is  not  so  much  cool  argument  and  close  reasoning,  as  a 
certain  undefined  feeling  that  a  monument  must  be  old  because 
we  know  so  little  about  it  "  Omne  ignotum  pro  antique  *'  is  a 
matter  of  faith  with  many  who  will  listen  to  no  argument  to  the 
contrary,  and  in  the  case  of  Stonehenge  the  false  notion  has  been 
80  fostered  by  nearly  all  those  who  have  written  abou^  it  since 
the  time  of  James  I.,  that  it  will  be  very  difficult  now  to  over- 
throw it.  Those  who  adhere  to  it,  however,  hardly  realize  how 
dark  the  ages  were  between  the  departure  of  the  Romans  and 
the  time  of  Alfred  the  Great,  and  how  much  may  have  been 
done  in  that  time  without  any  record  of  it  coming  down  to  our 
day.  Even  if  we  give  them  all  the  megalithic  monuments  we 
possess,  it  is  very  little  indeed  for  so  large  a  population  in  so 
long  a  time. 

Even  at  a  much  later  period  of  English  history  than  we  are 
now  occupied  with,  it  is  wonderful  how  little  we  should  know  of 
our  monuments  if  we  depended  on  the  "  litera  scripta "  for  our 
information.  Any  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  guide-books  of  the 
last,  or  beginning  of  the  present  century,  will  see  what  dire  con- 
fusion of  dates  existed  with  regard  to  the  erection  of-  our  greatest 
cathedrals  and  mediaeval  monuments.  Saxon  and  Norman  were  con- 
founded everywhere,  and  the  distinction  of  any  of  the  styles  between 
Early  English  and  Perpendicular  was  not  appreciated,  and  fre- 
quently the  dates  were  reversed.  In  fact,  it  was  not  till  Bickman 
took  the  matter  in  band  that  order  emerged  out  of  chaos,  and  he 
succeeded  because  his  constructive  knowledge  enabled  him  to  per- 
ceive progressive  developments  which  formed  true  sequences,  and 
he  was  thus  able  to  supply  the  want  of  written  information.  Every 
tyro  now  can  fix  a  date  to  every  moulding  in  any  of  our  mediaeval 
buildings,  but  if  we  had  only  written  history  to  depend  upon,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  could  not  prove  that  the  building  was  not 
erected  by  the  Romans  or  the  Phoenicians,  or  anybody  else.     If 
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this  is  the  case  in  an  age  when  writing  was  so  common  as  between 
the  Conquest  and  the  Kefoimation,  should  we  be  surprised  if  we 
find  matters  so  much  darker  between  the  departure  of  the  Eomans 
and  Alfred^  when  written  history  hardly  helps  us  at  all?  But 
Bickman's  method  will,  when  applied  to  Stonehenge  and  similar 
monuments,  if  I  am  not  very  much  mistaken,  render  their  dates 
nearly  as  clear  as  those  of  our  mediaeval  monuments  have  been 
rendered  by  the  same  method. 

None  but  those  who  have  had  occasion  specially  to  study  the 
subject  can  be  aware  how  devoid  of  all  literary  records  the  period 
is  of  which  we  are  now  treating.  So  meagre  and  so  scarce  are 
they,  that  many  well-informed  persons  doubt  whether  such  a 
person  as  King  Arthur  ever  lived ;  and  scarcely  one  of  his  great 
actions  is  established  by  anything  like  satisfactory  contemporary 
testimony.  Yet,  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  countries  where  histories 
either  written  or  oral  exist,  they  are  filled  with  the  exploits  of 
favourite  national  heroes — as  Arthur  was — which,  even  where  they 
are  fullest  and  most  diffuse,  it  is  the  rarest  possible  thing  to  find 
in  them  a  record  of  the  building  of  any  temple  or  tomb.  From 
the  building  of  the  Parthenon  to  the  completion  of  Henry  VIII.'s 
Chapel,  the  notices  of  buildings  in  general  histories  are  as  few  and 
meagre  as  may  be,  and  are  comprised  in  a  few  paragiaphs  scat- 
tered through  many  hundred  volumes.  No  one,  I  am  convinced 
who  has  thought  twice  on  the  subject,  would  expect  to  find  any 
notice  of  buildings  in  the  few  pages  which  are  all  we  possess  of 
history  between  the  departure  of  the  Eomans  and  the  time  of  the 
Venerable  Bede ;  yet  the  absence  of  record  is  the  argument  which, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  has  had  more  influence  on  the  popular  mind 
than  almost  any  other.  Too  generally  it  is  assumed  that^  as  we 
know  nothing  about  them,  they  must  be  old.  To  me,  on  the 
contrary,  nothing  appears  so  extremely  improbable  as  that  the 
builders,  while  leaving  no  record  of  tlieir  exploits,  should  have  left 
any  written  account  of  the  erection  of  the  Bude  Stone  Monuments. 

One  other  point  seems  worth  alluding  to  before  concluding  this 
chapter,  which  is  that  nothing  has  been  advanced,  so  far  as  I 
know,  that  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  people  of  this 
island  were,  before  the  time  of  the  Bomans,  either  more  numerous 
or   more  powerful,  and  consequently  more   capable  of   erecting 
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such  monuments  as  Stonehenge  and  AyebnTy,  than  they  were 
after  that  people  had  resided  for  four  oentories  among  them. 
All  our  existing  knowledge  seems  to  tend  to  a  diametrically 
opposite  conclusion,  and  now  that  the  day  for  yague  declamation 
and  d  priori  reasoning  is  past,  if  any  proof  to  the  contrary  can 
be  brought  forward,  it  would  be  well  that  it  were  now  adduced,  for 
otherwise  judgment  may  go  by  default  If  we  mistake  not,  the 
case  must  be  strong  and  clear  that  is  to  outweigh  the  evidence 
just  brought  forward  in  reference  to  the  two  monuments  the  use 
and  age  of  which  we  have  just  been  discussing. 
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MINOR  ENGLISH  ANTIQUITIES. 


Aylespord. 

The  detailed  examination  of  these  groups  at  Avebury  and  Stone- 
henge  will  probably  be  deemed  suflBcient  to  establish  at  least  a 
prima  fade  case  in  favour  of  the  hypothesis  that  these  monuments 
were  sepulchral — that  at  least  some  of  them  marked  battle-fields, 
and  lastly,  that  their  antiquity  was  not  altogether  prehistoric.  If 
this  is  so,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  same  evidence  in 
treating  of  those  monuments  or  groups  we  are  about  to  describe. 
Incidentally  the  latter  will,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  afford  many 
confirmations  of  those  propositions,  but  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
insist  or  enlarge  on  them  to  the  same  extent  as  has  been  done 
in  the  previous  pages. 

Among  the  remaining  groups  of  stones  in  England,  one  of  the 
most  important  is — or  rather  was — that  in  front  of  Aylesford  in 
Kent.  The  best  known  member  of  this  group  is  that  known  as 
Kit's  Cotty — or  Coity-house,  which  has,  however,  been  so  often 
drawn  and  described  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  do  much 
more  than  refer  to  it  here.  It  is  a  dolmen,  composed  of  four 
stones,  three  upright;  the  two  side  stones  being  about  8  feet 
square  and  2  in  thickness,  the  third  somewhat  smaller;  these 
form  three  sides  of  a  chamber,  tlie  fourth  side  being  —  and 
apparently  always  having  been — left  open.  These  three  support 
a  cap  stone  measuring  11  feet  by  8  feet.  If  we  can  trust 
Stukeley's  drawing,*  it  was  an  extcnial  dolmen  standing  on  the 
end  of  a  low  long  barrow.  ^  At  the  other  end  of  the  mound  lay  an 
obelisk,  since  removed,  but  in  Stukcley's  time  it  was  said  to  mark 
"the  generars  grave."     The  mound  has  since  been  levelled  by  the 
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plough,  but  the  whole  forms  an  arrangemeDt  so  common  both  iu 
England  and  in  Scandinavia,  that  I  am  inclined  to  place  faith  in 
the  drawing.  So  little,  however,  hinges  on  it  here  that  it  is  not 
worth  while  insisting  on  it,  but  a  trench  acroes  the  site  of  the 
barrow  might  lead  to  interesting  results.  Nearly  due  south  of 
Kit's  Cotty-houee,  at  the  distance  of  about  500  yards,  is  another 
monument  of  the  same  class,  popularly  known  as  the  Countless 
Stones,  but  so  ruined — apparently  by  searchers  alter  treasure — 
that  its  plan  cannot  now  be  made  out.  In  StukeleyB  time, 
however,  it  was  more  perfect,  and  as  his  pencil  is  always  more  to 
be  trusted  than  his  pen,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  reprodace 
lii^  drawings,^  for  the  arrangement  of  the  stones  was  peculiar,  but 
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may  have  analt^ies  elsewhere.  Between  these  two  a  third  dolmen 
is  said  to  have  esisted  within  the  memory  of  man,  but  no  trace 
of  it  is  now  to  bo  found.  In  the  rear  of  these  groups,  nearer  the 
village,  there  exists,  or  existed,  a  line  of  great  stones,  extending 
from  a  place  called  Spring  Farm,  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  for 
a  distance  of  three>quart«rs  of  a  mile,  to  another  spot  known  as 
Hale  Farm,'  passing  through  Tollington,  where  the  greater 
number  of  t)ie  stones  are  now  found.  In  front  of  the  line  near 
the  centre  at  Tollington  lie  two  obelisks,  known  to  the  country 
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people  as  the  coffin-stones — probably  from  their  shape.  They 
are  12  feet  long  by  4  to  6  broad,  and  about  2  or  3  feet  thick.^ 
They  appear  to  be  partially  hewn,  or  at  least  shaped,  so  as  to 
resemble  one  another. 

Besides  these  stones,  which  are  all  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  there  are  several  groups  at  or  near  Addington,  about  five 
miles  to  the  westward  of  Aylesford.  Two  of  these  in  the  park  at 
Addington  have  long  been  known  to  antiquaries,  having  been 
described  and  figured  in  the  *  ArchaBologia'  in  1773.^  The  first  is 
a  small  circle,  about  11  feet  in  diameter,  the  six  stones  comprising 
it  being  19  feet  high,  7  wide,  and  2  in  thickness.  Near  it  is  the 
larger  one  of  oval  form,  measuring  50  paces  by  42  paces.  The 
stones  are  generally  smaller  than  those  of  the  other  cirde. 
The  other  groups  or  detached  stones  are  described  by  Mr.  Wright,* 
who  went  over  the  ground  with  that  excellent  and  venerable 
antiquary  the  Rev.  L.  B.  Larking.  They  seem  to  have  adopted 
the  common  opinion  that  an  avenue  of  such  stones  existed  all  the 
way  from  Addington  to  Aylesford,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  there 
is  no  sufficient  evidence  to  justify  this  conclusion.  Many  of  the 
stones  seem  natural  boulders,  and  in  no  place  is  any  alignment 
distinctly  perceptible. 

In  addition  to  these,  Mr.  Wright  found,  and  attempted  to 
excavate  some  smaller  monuments  of  a  sepulchral  character, 
near  Kit's  Cotty  House,  but  situated  on  the  brow  of  the 
hill  immediately  above  it  These  "consist  generally  of  groups 
of  stones  buried  partly  on  the  ridge  of  the  hill,  but  evidently 
forming,  or  having  formed,  small  sepulchral  chambers."  "Each 
group,*'  he  adds,  "is  generally  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  stones."* 

There  only  now  remains  the  question,  why  were  all  these 
stones  placed  here,  and  by  whom  ?  Mr.  Wright  is  far  too 
sober  and  too  well-informed  an  antiquary  to  repeat  the  usual 
nonsense  about  such  monuments  having  been  Druid  temples  or 
altars.     The  conclusion  at  which  he  arrives  (p.  183)  is  that  Kit's 


*  It  U  extremely  diffioalt  to  be  precise 
about  the  dimeniiioDS.  One  in  almost 
wholly  bciriod  in  the  earth,  and  ltd 
dimennoiui  can  only  be  obtained  by 
probing ;  the  other  in  half  buried. 
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Cotty-house,  and  the  cemetery  around  it,  with  that  in  the  parish 
of  Addington,  together  formed  the  grand  necropolis  of  the  Belgian 
settlers  in  this  part  of  the  island.  Against  this  it  must  be 
observed  that  the  Belgians  erected  no  such  monuments  in  their 
own  country,  Gallia  Belgica  being  exactly  that  part  of  France 
in  which  no  stone  monuments  are  found,  and  it  is  very  unlikely 
that  the  Belgians  should  have  done  here  what  they  did  not  do 
at  home.  But  another  objection  is,  that  the  theory  is  wholly 
gratuitous,  no  shadow  of  tradition,  no  analogy,  and  no  reason 
being  adduced  to  show  why  it  should  be  so,  and,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  it  is  most  unlikely.  If  a  straight  line  were  drawn 
from  the  mouth  of  the .  Humber  to  the  head  of  Southampton 
Water,  this  is  the  only  group  of  this  class  of  monuments  to 
the  eastward  of  the  line,  and  what  possible  reason  can  we  have 
for  supposing  that  the  princes  or  people  of  that  vast  district 
chose  this  place,  and  this  only,  for  their  necropolis?  Had  it 
been  some  vast  plain  like  Salisbury,  or  some  gloomy  valley,  or 
the  site  of  some  ancient  sacred  city,  the  choice  might  have  been 
intelligible,  but  a  more  unromantic,  unlikely  spot  than  the  yalley 
of  the  Medway  could  hardly  have  been  chosen.  It  is  neither 
central  nor  accessible,  and  neither  history  nor  tradition  lends  any 
countenance  to  the  suggestion. 

Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  we  assume  that  these  erections  are 
a  record  of  the  battle  which,  according  to  the  Saxon  chronicle,^ 
was  fought  on  this  spot  between  Yortigem  and  Hengist  and 
Horsa,  in  the  year  455,  and  in  which  Catigren  was  slain  on  the 
side  of  the  British,  and  the  redoubted  Horsa  fell  on  that  of 
the  Saxons.  This  at  least  has  the  merit  of  accounting  for  all  we 
see — the  line  of  stones  at  Tollington  is  just  such  a  position 
as  the  British  army  would  take  up,  to  cover  the  ford  at 
Aylesford  against  an  enemy  advancing  from  Thanet  The  two 
obelisks  in  front  would  represent  the  position  of  the  two  chiefs ; 
Kit's  Cotty-house  would  become  the  tomb  of  Catigren,  which 
tradition  always  represented  it  to  be ;  the  circles  at  Addington 
would  become  the  graves  of  chiefs  who  were  wounded  in  the  battle, 
and  taken  to  the  rear  and  buried  with  due  honours,  at  or  near  the 
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spot  where  they  died ;  and  lastly  the  tumulus  at  Horstead  would 
also  in  accordance  with  ancient  tradition  be  the  grave  of  Horsa. 

So  much  depends  on  this  last  determination,  that  last  year 
through  the  kindness  of  Colonel  Fisher,  R.E.,  the  assistance  of 
a  party  of  sappers  was  procured  from  Chatham,  and  the  moimd 
was  thoroughly  explored.  It  was  found  that  a  cremation  (it  is 
presumed  of  a  human  body)  had  taken  place  on  the  natural 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  that  a  tumulus  had  been  raised  over 
it.  The  chalk  was  dug  down  to  some  depth  and  found  quite  undis- 
turbed, but  no  ornament  or  implement  was  found  anywhere.  At 
first  this  seemed  disappointing;  but  on  Mr.  Grodfrey  Faussett, 
who  was  present  at  the  digging,  referring  to  certain  passages 
in  •BeowuK,'  it  appears  to  be  exactly  what  should  have  been 
expected.  The  poem,  in  the  first  place,  is  about  the  best  authority 
we  could  have,  inasmuch  as,  according  to  Kemble,  "  it  gave  ac- 
counts of  exploits  not  far  removed,  in  point  of  time,  from  the 
crossing  of  Hengist  and  Horsa  into  Britain,  and  the  poem  was 
probably  brought  hither  by  some  of  those  Anglo-Saxons,  who, 
in  495,  accompanied  Cerdic  and  Cyneric."  ^  After  Hengist's  con- 
flict with  Fin,  the  body  was  burnt  (1.  2232-2251)  ;  but  after 
Beowulf  s  death  not  only  cremation  is  mentioned,  but  a  splendid 
mound  is  raised  over  the  spot  where  the  funeral  pile  stood,  "  ad 
on  Eorthen"  (1.  6266),  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  At  Beo- 
wulfs  funeral,  vases,  and  arms,  and  jewels  of  all  kinds,  were 
thrown  upon  the  pile  and  burnt  with  him ;  and  no  wonder,  con- 
sidering the  wealth  just  rescued  from  the  guardianship  of  the 
"  Wurm"  by  the  victorious  hero.  Poor  Horsa  died  defeated,  and 
all  his  friends  could  expect  would  be  to  be  allowed  to  bury  him 
under  a  flag  of  tioice,  with  such  rites  as  would  ensure  his  proper 
reception  in  the  next  world.  Had  they  attempted  to  bury  any 
treasures  with  him,  they  probably  would  have  been  appropriated 
bv  the  victorious  Brits. 

Bede's  expression  that  Horsa's  tomb  was  situated  in  "orien- 
talibus  partibus  Cantite,"^  has  more  than  once  been  quoted  to 
disprove  this  identification.     But  what  did  Bede  mean  bv ''  eastern 


'  *  Uuowulf :   Rii  Aiigh»-SiiXoii  Pofin,'  traii8lakil  by  J.  W.  Kemble,  1835,  preface, 
p.  xix.  »  *  Moil.  Hwt.  Brit/  p.  121. 
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parts"?  May  it  not  have  been  that  in  his  day  the  Med  way 
divided  Kent  into  east  and  west?  Or  he  may  have  spoken 
without  sufficient  local  knowledge.  But  that  Horsa  fell  at 
Aylesford,  is  as  well  authenticated  as  any  fact  in  that  age :  he 
most  probably  was  buried  near  the  battle-field;  and  the  village 
where  the  mound  is  situated  has  probably  ever  since  been  called 
Horsteady  as  it  is  at  this  day. 

All  this,  it  appears  to  me,  makes  so  strong  a  case,  that  I  cannot 
help  thinking  it  might  be  accepted  till,  at  least,  something  is 
advanced  against  it.  At  present  I  am  not  aware  of  any  argument 
to  the  contrary  that  seems  to  me  entitled  to  any  serious  considera- 
tion. No  flint,  or  bronze,  or  iron  implement  of  any  sort,  so  far  as 
I  know,  have  been  found  on  the  spot — this  may  be  only  because 
they  have  not  been  looked  for;  but  as  the  case  at  present 
stands,  the  Danish  system  cannot  be  pleaded  for  or  against  this 
view. 

The  real  difficulty  to  be  feared  in  obtaining  acceptance  of  this 
explanation  of  the  stone  at  Aylesford,  is  its  extreme  simplicity. 
After  all  that  has  been  written  about  the  unfathomable  mystery 
and  the  primaeval  antiquity  of  this  class  of  monuments,  to  be  told 
that  these  are  merely  the  memorials  of  a  battle  fought  on  the 
spot  in  the  year  455,  is  too  terribly  prosaic  to  be  tolerated,  nor 
ought  it  perhaps  to  be  accepted  if  it  stood  alone.  If,  however, 
it  proves  to  be  only  one  of  many  instances,  the  ultimate  admission 
of  the  above  views  can  hardly  be  doubtful. 


ASHDOWN. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Uffington,  in  Berkshire,  there  are  three 
monuments,  two  at  least  of  which  still  merit  a  local  habitation 
and  a  name  in  our  history.  One  of  these  is  the  celebrated  white 
horse,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  vale,  and  the  scouring  of  which 
is  still  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  on  the 
occasion  of  a  triennial  festival  and  games,  which  have  been  so 
graphically  described  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes. 

The  second  is  a  cromlech,  known  as  Wayland  Smith's  Cave,  and 
immortalized  by  the  use  made  of  it  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the 
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novel  of '  Kenilworth.'  The  third  is  as  remarkable  as  either,  but 
still  wants  its  poet.  The  annexed  woodcut  will  give  a  fair  idea  of 
its  nature  aad  extent*  It  does  not  pretend  to  be  minutely  accu- 
rate, and  this  in  the  present  instance  is  fortunately  of  no  great 


Aibdown.    From  ■  dnwlng  b;  A,  L.  LcKit  Egq. 


consequence.  All  the  stones  are  overthrown :  some  lie  flat  on  the 
ground,  some  on  their  edges,  and  it  is  only  the  smallest  that  can 
be  said  to  be  stunding.  The  coiisequeuce  is,  that  we  cannot  feel 
sure  that  wo  know  exactly  where  any  of  them  stood,  nor  whether 
they  were  arnmged  in  linen,  like  those  at  Camac ;  nor  if  so,  in 


■  Thu  Koodcut  is  copird  Ulcmll7  rmiii  ,   ami  fut*  I  am  about  tn  qiioto  uc  mosllj 

one  by    Mr.   Lewie    publiihMl    in    llio  Inkcn  from  tlio  (nprr  tliiit  lu^cominntnl 

'  Norwidi  Volume  of  tlii'   [iitpmnlional  it.    TUp  iiifi-rpii«w,  iiowcvtr,  aro  widely 
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how  many  rows,  or  whether  they  always  had  the  confused  appear- 
ance they  now  present.  They  are  spread  over  an  area  of  about 
1600  feet  north  and  soath,  and  of  half  that  distance  east  and 
west.  The  gap  in  the  centre  was  made  purposely  to  clear  the 
view  in  front  of  the  house  when  it  was  built,  and  many  of  the 
stones  it  is  feared  were  employed  in  the  erection.  They  are 
the  same  Sarsens  as  are  used  at  Ayebury  and  Stonehenge,  and  the 
largest  are  about  10  feet  long  from  6  to  9  wide,  and  from  3  to 
4  feet  high  (in  their  present  recumbent  position) ;  but  there  are 
few  so  large  as  this,  the  majority  being  from  2  to  4  feet  in  length 
and  breadth,  and  from  1  to  3  high.^ 

No  one  hai  jet  attempted  to  give  any  explanation  of  the  monu- 
ment beyond  repeating  the  usual  Druidical  formulae.  To  me  it 
appears  almost  incontestable  that  it  is  a  memorial  of  the  battle 
fought  here  between  the  Saxons  and  the  Danes  in  the  year  871. 
From  Asser  we  learn  that  the  Pagans,  advancing  from  Beading, 
occupied  the  higher  ground.  It  is  sometimes  supposed  that 
Uffington  Castle  was  thrown  up  by  them  on  the  occasion,  which 
is  by  no  means  impossible.  Advancing  eastward,  they  then 
attacked  the  Christians  under  Alfred,  who  occupied  the  lower 
ground.  This,  and  the  ill-timed  fit  of  devotion  on  his  brother's 
part,  nearly  lost  the  Christians  the  day ;  but  Alfred's  skill  and 
intrepidity  prevailed,  and  the  victory  was  complete.^  This  being 
so,  nothing  appears  more  probable  than  that  the  victorious  army, 
either  by  themselves  or  with  the  assistance  of  the  peasantry, 
should  have  collecterl  together  the  Sarsens  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  have  arranged  them  as  Alfred  and  his  army  stood,  when  he 
first  received  the  shock  of  the  Pagans.  It  seems  also  probable 
that  he  would  have  engraved  the  emblem  of  the  white  horse  on 
the  side  of  the  hill  where  the  Pagans  had  encamped  the  m'ght 
before  the  battle,  and  where  probably  the  fight  ended  on  the 
following  day. 

The  question  whether  Weyland  Smith's  Cave  belongs  to  the 
same  group,  or  to  an  earlier  date,  is  not  so  easily  settled.  My 
impression  is  that  it  is  older.    It  is  a  tliree-chambered  dolmen 


*  *  Norwich  Volume  of  the  International  Prchi»toric  CongrctM*,'  p.  37. 

*  Asflcr,  in  •  Mon.  Hiut.  Brit.'  p.  ilii. 
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almost  identical  in  plan  with  Petrie's  No.  27,  CarroWmore,  to  be 
described  in  the  next  chapter,  but  with  this  diflference,  that 
whereas  the  circle  of  stones  in  the  Irish  example  contained 
thirty-six  or  thirty-seven  stones,  and  was  60  feet  in  diameter, 
this  one  contained  probably  only  twenty-eight,  and  was  only 
50  feet  in  diameter.  This  and  the  fact  of  the  one  consisting  of 
Sarsens — the  other  of  granite  blocks — account  so  completely  for 
all  the  difference  between  them,  that  I  cannot  believe  that  so 
great  a  lapse  of  time  as  eight  centuries  could  have  taken  place 
between  the  erection  of  the  two.  I  fancy  it  must  have  been  erected 
for  the  entombment  of  a  local  hero  in  the  early  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era ;  but  of  this  we  will  be  better  able  to  judge  when  we 
are  further  advanced  in  our  survey  of  similar  monuments. 

ROLLRIGHT. 

At  Rollright,  between  Chipping  Norton  and  Long  Compton,  in 
Oxfordshire,  there  is  a  circle,  which,  fix)m  what  has  been  written 
about  it,  has  assumed  an  importance  in  the  antiquarian  world, 
which  is  certainly  not  due  either  to  its  dimensions  or  to  any 
traditions  that  attach  to  it  Every  antiquary,  from  Camden  down 
to  Bathurst  Deane,  has  thought  it  necessary  to  say  something 
about  this  splendid  temple  of  the  Druid  priesthood,  so  that  the 
traveller,  when  he  visits  it,  is  sure  to  be  dreadfully  disappointed. 
It  is  an  ordinary  100-foot  circle,  the  entrance  to  which  is  appa- 
rently from  the  south  opposite  to  the  five  largest  stones,  which 
are  placed  in  juxtaposition  on  the  north,  the  tallest  in  the  centre 
being  about  5  feet  in  height  The  others  average  about  3  or 
4  feet,  but  are  uneven  in  height  and  irregularly  spaced,  but  with 
a  tendency  to  form  groups  of  threes,  which  is  a  peculiarity 
observable  in  some  similar  circles  on  Dartmoor. 

Across  the  road,  at  a  distance  of  about  50  yards,  stands  a  single 
obeliscal  stone,  about  10  feet  high,  on  a  mound  which  appears  to 
be  artificial.  If  it  is  so,  however,  it  was  raised  with  the  materials 
taken  out  of  a  pit,  which  still  exists  on  one  side,  and  not  from  a 
ditch  surrounding  it,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases.  In  another  direc- 
tion, about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  circle,  stands  a  dolmen, 
which  is  the  finest  feature  in  the  group.     The  cap  stone,  which  has 
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fallen,  measures  8  feet  by  9,  and  is  of  considerable  thickness ;  and 
three  of  the  supporting  stones  are  7,  8,  and  10  feet  in  height 
respectively. 

This  circle  appears  to  have  been  examined  by  Balph  Sheldon, 
but  without  results.^  The  mound,  so  far  as  is  known,  is  yet 
untouched,  and  the  dolmen  could  not  now  be  explored  without 
causing  its  complete  ruin;  I  presume  no  one  will  contest  its 
being  sepulchral.  It  would  be  difficult  now  to  bring  to  the  test 
of  experiment  the  question  whether  the  circle  is  so  or  not,  as 
some  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  it  and  the  plot  round  it  were  planted 
with  larch  trees,  whose  roots  have  spread  over  the  surface  and 
could  with  difficulty  be  now  got  rid  of.  This  is  to  be  regretted, 
as  from  its  isolated  position  the  group  affords  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity of  testing  the  usual  theories  regarding  these  monuments. 
If  it  was  a  temple,  it  gives  us  a  very  low  idea  of  the  religious 
state  of  our  ancestors,  that  for  a  district  of  from  twenty  to  thirty 
miles'  radius  they  should  have  possessed  only  one  single  small 
enclosure,  surrounded  by  a  low  imperfect  wall,  3  or  4  feet  high. 
If  any  other  had  ever  existed,  traces  of  it  must  have  been  found, 
or  why  has  this  one  remained  so  complete,  for  not  one  stone 
apparently  is  missing.  It  is  also  strange  that,  as  in  other 
instances,  it  should  be  situated  on  the  highest  and  bleakest  part 
of  the  surrounding  country.  It  is,  in  fact,  not  only  the  unlike- 
liest  form,  but  the  most  inconvenient  site  for  a  temple.  It  also 
gives  us  a  very  low  idea  of  their  civilization.  The  circle  at 
Rollright  IS  a  sort  of  monument  that  the  boys  of  any  of  our 
larger  schools  could  set  up  in  a  week,  supposing  the  stones  to 
be  foimd  lying  about,  at  no  great  distance,  which  there  is  little 
doubt  was  the  case  when  it  was  erected.  The  dolmen  might 
require  a  little  contrivance  to  get  the  cap  stone  hoisted ;  but  there 
is  nothing  that  the  villagers  in  the  neighbourhood  could  not  now 
complete  in  a  few  days,  if  so  inclined,  and  certainly  nothing  that  a 
victorious  army,  of  say  even  1000  men,  could  not  complete  between 
sunrise  and  sunset  in  a  summer's  day.  Even  if  the  sepulchral 
character  of  the  group  is  admitted,  it  can  hardly  be  the  burying- 
ground  of  a  cliief,  or  clan,  or  family.     In  that  case,  instead  of  one 


'  Stakeloy,  *  Avebury/  p.  12;  Borlase.  p.  210. 
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dolmen  there  must  have  been  several,  smaller  it  may  be,  but  in 
succession.  The  chief  must  have  had  ancestors,  or  successors, 
or  relations,  and  they  would  not  be  content  that  one,  and  one 
only,  of  their  family  should  possess  an  honoured  tomb,  and  that 
they  themselves  should  rest  in  undistinguished  graves.  As  in 
other  cases,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  admit  that  it  marks  the 
site  of  a  battle,  I  know  of  nothing  that  will  explain  the  situation 
and  the  form  of  the  group ;  nor  do  I  see  why  we  should  reject 
Camden's  explanation  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
erected:  "These  would,  I  verily  think,  to  have  been  the  monu- 
ment of  some  vi(.*tory,  and  haply  erected  by  Bollo  the  Dane,  wlio 
afterwards  conquered  Normandy."  "  In  what  time  he  with  the 
Danes  troubled  England  with  depredations  we  read  that  the  Danes 
joined  battle  with  the  English  thereby  at  Hock  Norton,  a  place 
for  no  one  thing  more  famous  in  old  time  than  for  the  woful 
slaughter  of  the  English  on  that  foughten  field,  under  the  reign 
of  King  Edward  the  Elder."  *  This  last,  however,  is  apparently 
a  mistake,  for  it  was  Eadward  (901-923)  who  was  really  the  con- 
temporary of  RoUo.  He  was  also  the  contemporary  of  Gorm  the 
Old,  of  Denmark,  of  whose  tumulus  and  Pagan  habits  we  shall 
hear  hereafter. 

This  again  will  appear  a  very  prosaic  anti-climax  to  those  who 
are  nursed  on  ideas  of  the  hoar  antiquity  and  wondrous  magni- 
ficence of  such  monuments  as  Ashdown  and  Bollright.  A  visit 
to  them  is  sufficient  to  dispel  one  part  of  that  illusion,  and  a  little 
common-sense  applied  to  the  other  will  probably  show  that  the 
more  moderate  view  meets  perfectly  all  the  real  exigencies  of 
the  case. 

Penrith. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Penrith  in  Cumberland  there  is  a 
group,  or  perhaps  it  should  be  said  there  are  three  groups  of 
monuments,  of  considerable  importance  from  their  form  and 
size,  but  deficient  in  interest  from  the  absence  of  any  tradition 
to  account  for  their  being  where  we  find  them.     They  extend  in 


'  Camden,  ^BriUnnin/  i.  p.  285.    8oe  al^o  Cliarktons  'Stonobcngc  rostored  to 
the  Danes/  p.  80. 
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a  nearly  straight  line  from  Little  Salkeld  on  the  north  to  Shap 
on  the  south,  a  distance  of  fourteen  miles  as  the  crow  flies, 
Penrith  lying  a  little  to  the  westward  of  the  line,  and  nearer  to 
its  northern  than  its  southern  extremity. 

About  half  a  mile  from  the  first  named  village  is  the  circle 
known  popularly  as  Long  Meg  and  her  Daughters,  sixty-eight  in 
number,  if  each  stone  represents  one.  It  is  about  330  feet  (100 
metres)  in  diameter,  but  does  not  form  a  perfect  circle.  The 
stones  are  unhewn  boulders,  and  very  few  of  them  are  now  erect. 
Outside  the  circle  stands  Long  Meg  herself,  of  a  different  class 
of  stone  from  the  others,  about  12  feet  high,  and  apparently 
hewn,  or  at  all  events  shaped,  to  some  extent.^  Liside  the  circle, 
Camden  reports  "the  existence  of  two  cairns  of  stone,  under 
which  they  say  are  dead  bodies  buried ;  and  indeed  it  is  probable 
enough,"  he  adds,  "  that  it  has  been  a  monument  erected  in 
honour  of  some  victory."  ^  No  trace  of  these  cairns  now  remains, 
nor  am  I  aware  that  the  centre  has  ever  been  dug  into  with  a  view 
of  looking  for  interments.  My  impression,  however,  is  that  the 
principal  interment  was  outside,  and  that  Long  Meg  marks  either 
the  liead  or  the  foot  of  the  chiefs  grave. 

Close  to  Penrith  is  another  circle  called  Mayborough,  of  about 
the  same  dimensions — 100  metres — as  that  at  Little  Salkeld,  but 
of  a  very  different  construction.  The  vallum  or  enclosure  is  entirely 
composed  of  small  water-worn  stones  taken  from  the  beds  of  the 
Eamount  or  Eden  rivers.  The  stones  are  wonderfully  uniform  in 
size,  and  just  about  what  any  man  could  carry  without  incon- 
venience. This  enclosure  mound  is  now  so  mined  that  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  guess  what  were  its  dimensions.  It  may 
have  been  from  15  feet  to  20  feet  high,  and  twice  that  in 
breadth  at  its  base.  The  same  cause  makes  it  difficult  to  deter- 
mine the  dimensions  of  the  internal  area.  The  floor  of  the  circle 
I  calculated  as  290  feet  from  the  foot  of  one  slope  to  the  foot 
of  the  opposite  one,  and  consequently  the  whole  as  from  320  feet 


'  On  tins  stone  Sir  Gardiner  Wilkin- 
Aon  traced  one  of  those  circles  of  con- 
centric rings  which  nre  so  common  on 
stones  in  the  north  of  England.  I  did 
not  see  it  my8«'lf,  but  opsnming  it  to  be 


true — whifh  I  have  no  doubt  it  is — it 
wiU  not  help  ns  much  till  we  know 
when  and  by  whom  these  circles  were 
engraved. 
«  'Brit;  p.  1021. 
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to  340  feet'  from  crest  to  crest;  but  these  ditnensionB  most  be 
taken  aa  only  apptoximative  till  a  more  careful  surrey  is  nuule 
than  it  was  in  my  power  to  ezecnte.  Near,  but  not  quite  in  the 
centre,  stands  a  single  splendid  moaolith ;  it  may  be  12  feet  in 
height,  but  is  more  than  twice  the  bulk  of  Long  M^.  In 
Pennant's  time  there  were  four  stones  still  standing  in  the  centre, 
of  which  this  was  one,  and  probably  there  may  originally  hare  been 


several  more  forming  a  smtill  circle  iu  the  centre.'  In  his  day  also 
he  learned  that  tliere  were  four  stones — two  pairs — stan<Iing  in  a 
gap  in  tho  vallum  looking  like  the  commenccmi'Qt  of  an  avenue. 
Tlio  place,  however,  is  too  near  Penrilh,  and  stone  is  there  too  valu- 
able to  allow  of  such  things  escaping,  so  that  nothing  now  remains 
which  would  enable  us  to  reatore  this  monument  with  certainty. 
Close  by  this  is  a  third  cirele  knonn  as  Arthur's  Hound  Table. 


'  rciiimntinliialfitrallstli<-< 
loakoH  it  110  jiinla  marly. 


iK'tvr  IJH  >>inl<s  l<iil  tlic  scnli!  nt([K'1it.''1  to  Ilia  plu 
'  '  Tour  til  Swllmul,  1772.'  pi.  xixvii.  p.  87«. 
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It  consists,  or  consisted,  of  a  vallnm  of  earth,  as  near  as  can  be 
made  out,  300  feet  from  crest  to  crest ;  but  about  one-tbird  of  the 
circle  being  cut  away  to  form  a  road,  it  is  not  easy  to  speak  with 
certainty.  Inside  the  rampart  is  a  broad  berm,  then  a  ditch,  and 
in  the  centre  a  plateau  about  170  feet  in  diameter,  slightly  raised 
in  the  centre.  No  stone  is  visible  on  the  surface,  though  the 
rampart  when  broken  into  shows  that  it  is  principally  composed  of 
them.  There  is  now  only  one  entrance  through  the  rampart  and 
across  the  ditch,  but  as  both  entrances  existed  in  Pennant's  time 
(1772),  and  are  figured  in  his  plan  of  the  monument,  I  have  not 
hesitated  to  restore  the  second  accordingly.^  The  distance  between 
May  borough  and  King  Arthur's  Bound  Table  is  about  110  yards, 
and  at  about  the  same  distance  from  the  last-named  monument,  a 
third  circle  existed  in  Pennant's  time.  It  seems,  however,  to  have 
been  in  his  day  at  least  only  a  circular  ditch,  and  has  now  entirely 
disappeared. 

Owing  to  their  more  ruined  state,  the  remains  at  Shap  are  more 
difficult  to  describe.  They  were,  however,  visited  by  Stukeley  in 
1725,  but  he  complains  it  rained  all  the  time  that  he  was  there, 
and  rain  on  a  bleak  exposed  moor  like  Shap  is  singularly  inimical 
to  antiquarian  pursuits.'  The  remains  were  also  described  by 
Camden,^  but  not  apparently  from  personal  observation,  and  others 
have  described  them  since,  but  the  destruction  has  been  so  rapid, 
the  village  being  almost  entirely  built  out  of  them,  that  it  is 
now  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain  what  they  really  were.  All, 
however,  are  agreed  that  the  principal  monument  was  an  align- 
ment, according  to  some  of  a  double  row  of  stones,  of  which  others 
can  only  trace  a  single  row.  So  far  as  I  could  make  out  on  the 
spot,  it  commenced  near  a  spot  called  the  Thunder-stone,  in 
the  north,  where  there  are  seven  large  stones  in  a  field ;  six  are 
arranged  as  a  double  row;   the  seventh  seems  to  commence  a 


«  Near  Lochmaben,  in  AnnaDdale,  a   \  class,  but  for  the  view  which  I  distrust 


excessively,  but  which  makes  it  look  like 
a  fortification.  As  I  have  no  means  of 
verifying  the  facts,  I    can   only    «1raw 


circle  exists,  or   existed,  called    Wood 

Castle,  which,  in  so  far  as  the  pUn  and 

dimensions    are    concerned,  is  identical 

with    this.     It    is  figured  in   General   1  attention  to  them. 

Roy's     *Militory    Antiquities    of    the  «  •  Iter  Boreale,*  p.  42. 

Romans.'  pi.  viii.    I  would  not  hesitate    \       *  *  Brit.,'  Gough  edit.  iii.  p.  401. 

in  quoting   it  as  a  monument  of  this 
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single  line,  from  this  all  the  way  to  a  place  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  village,  called  Karl  Lofts,  single  stones  may  be 
traced  at  intervals,  in  apparently  a  perfectly  straight;  line  and 
still  beyond  this,  at  a  farmyard  called  Brackenbyr,  Mr.  Simpson 
fancied  he  could,  in  1859,  trace  the  remains  of  a  circle  400  feet  in 
diameter,  with  a  large  obelisk  in  the  centre.^  I  confess  I  was  not 
so  fortunate  in  1869,  and  I  also  differ  from  him  as  to  the  position 
of  the  stone  row.  He  seems  to  fancy,  from  the  description  of 
Stukeley,  that  it  was  situated  to  the  southward  of  Karl  Lofts, 
though  he  could  not  detect  any  traces  of  it.  My  impression  is  that 
it  commenced  with  the  circle  at  Brackenbyr,  immediately  south  of 
Karl  Lofts,  and  proceeded  in  a  north-westerly  direction  for  nearly 
a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  Thunder-stone,  as  before  mentioned. 
Rather  more  than  half  a  mile  due  south  of  Brackenbyr  stands  a 
portion  of  what  was  once  a  very  fine  circle.  It  was  partially 
destroyed  by  the  railway,  but  seems  to  have  been  a  hundred- 
foot  circle,  and  to  have  stood  considerably  in  advance  of  the 
line  of  the  avenue,  in  the  same  relative  position  to  the  stone 
row  as  the  circle  at  Merivale  Bridge  (woodcut  No.  12),  or  as 
Stonehenge  to  its  cursus  (woodcut  No.  26),  whether  we  assume 
that  it  was  continued  in  this  direction,  or  terminated  as  above 
indicated.  In  front  of  the  circle  is  a  noble  tumulus,  called  Kemp 
How,  in  which  the  body  of  a  man  of  gigantic  stature  is  said  to 
have  been  found.^ 

According  to  the  popular  tradition  the  stone  avenue  originally 
extended  to  Muir  Divock,  a  distance  of  rather  more  than  five 
miles,  to  which  it  certainly  points.  Though  this  is  most 
improbable,  it  is  not  wholly  without  reason,  as  on  Muir  Divock 
there  are  five  or  six  circles  of  stone  and  several  tumuli.  The 
circles  have  most  of  them  been  opened  recently,  and  in  all 
instances  were  found  to  contain  cists  or  other  evidence  of  inter- 
ments.^ Immediately  over  the  Muir  stands  a  commanding  hill, 
1747  feet  high,  marked  on  the  Ordnance  Survey  as  Arthur's  Pike. 
Besides  these,  on  the  hill  behind  Shap,  to  the  eastward,  are 
several  stone  circles,  some  single,  some  double,  but  none  are  of 


»  *  ArchaDoloi^cal  Journal/  xviii.  p.  2D.  «  Hid.,  xviil.  p.  37. 

'  I  am  not  aware  that  any  account  of  thr^  di<rginpr8  ling  boon  published.     TIia 
fnctft  I  awortainod  on  tho  spot. 
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any  great  size^  or  composed  of  stones  of  very  lai^e  dimensions. 
The  whole  aspect  of  the  country  is  that  of  a  district  used  as  a 
burying-place  to  an  extent  far  beyond  anything  that  the  usual 
inhabitants  of  the  locality  could  have  required,  for  a  bleaker 
and  more  ungenial  spot  is  not  inhabited  in  any  part  of  these 
islands. 

So  far  as  I  know,  no  credible  tradition  attaches  to  these 
monuments  so  as  to  connect  them  with  any  historical  or  local 
incident.  We  are,  therefore,  left  almost  wholly  to  their  intrinsic 
forms,  or  to  analogies,  to  determine  either  their  history  or  their 
purposes. 

No  one  will  now  probably  be  found  seriously  to  maintain  that 
the  long  stone  row  at  Shap  was  a  temple  either  of  the  Druids  pr 
of  any  one  else.  At  least  if  these  ancient  people  thought  a  single 
or  even  a  double  row  of  widely-spaced  stones,  stretching  to  a  mile 
and  a  half  across  a  bleak  moor,  was  a  proper  form  for  a  place  to 
worship  in,  they  must  have  been  differently  constituted  from  our- 
selves. Unless  they  possessed  the  tails,  or  at  least  the  long-pointed 
ears  with  which  Darwin  endows  our  ancestors,  they  would  have 
adopted  some  form  of  temple  more  nearly  similar  to  those  used 
in  all  other  countries  of  the  world.  Nor  was  it  a  tomb.  Not 
only  have  no  sepulchral  remains  been  found  here,  but  nowhere 
else  has  any  trace  of  such  a  purpose  been  found  connected 
with  such  alignments.  Even,  however,  if  it  is  contended  that  it 
is  sepulchral,  it  certainly  was  not  the  burying-place  of  the  hamlet 
of  Shap,  or  of  its  neighbourhood,  for  a  more  miserable  spot  for 
habitation  dpes  not  exist  in  England,  and  it  cannot  be  that 
Shap,  like  Avebury,  should  require  the  most  magnificent  ceme- 
teries in  the  island,  while  nothing  of  the  sort  exists  near  the 
great  centres  of  population.  Had  the  country  been  as  thickly 
inhabited  as  China,  we  might  fancy  the  people  seeking  waste 
uncultivablo  spots  in  which  to  bury  their  dead,  but  even  at  the 
present  day  Woking  is  the  only  cemetery  that  has  been  selected 
on  this  principle  in  England,  and  at  any  previous  time  to  which 
we  can  look  back,  the  idea  appears  too  absurd  to  be  entertained 
for  a  moment. 

If,  therefore,  the  alignment  at  Shap  was  sepulchral,  it  must 
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have  been  the  burying-place  of  those  that  fell  in  some  battle  on 
the  spot ;  this  in  fact  brings  ns  to  the  only  suggestion  I  am  aware 
of  that  seems  at  all  tenable :  that  it  marks  a  battle-field  like 
those  on  Dartmoor  (arde,  p.  54),  and  others  we  shall  meet  with 
hereafter. 

Excavations  have  proved  that  all  the  smaller  circles  which 
abound  in  the  neighbourhood  are  graves,  and  if  those  fix>m 
60  feet  to  100  feet  in  diameter  are  so,  all  analogy  must  lead  us  to 
the  inference  that  the  100-metre  circles  are  so  also.  Direct  proof 
has  not,  however,  yet  been  obtained  of  this,  but  that  may  arise 
first  from  the  difiiculty  of  excavating  so  large  an  area ;  or  it  may 
be  that  the  bodies  were  buried  outside  the  circle,  as  at  Hakpen 
(arUcy  p.  76),  or  at  the  foot  of  the  stones,  as  at  Crichie  (ante, 
p.  75)  or  in  those  circles  which  have  no  erect  stones  in  a  similar 
position — at  th^  toe  of  the  inner  slope  of  the  rampart — and  these 
are  just  the  places  where  they  have  not  been  looked  for.  Mean- 
while the  cairns  in  the  inside  of  the  circle  of  Long  Meg's 
Daughters  seem  to  favour  this  view  of  their  sepulchral  purpose. 
But  if  sepulchres,  certainly  they  were  not  family  or  princely 
tombs.  If  that  was  their  destination  they  would  not  be  found  only 
in  two  or  three  groups  in  the  wildest  and  most  remote  parts  of  the 
country,  but  in  far  greater  numbers,  and  nearer  those  places  where 
men  most  do  congregate.  We  are  in  fact  driven  to  Camden's 
suggestion,  that  they  may  have  been  made  to  celebrate  some 
victory;  but,  if  so,  what  victory?  It  looks  like  riding  a  hobby 
very  hard  to  make  the  same  suggestion  as  was  made  with  regard 
to  Avebm*y,  but  I  confess  I  know  no  other  that  can  be  brought 
fon^ard  with  so  much  plausibility  as  that  of  considering  them 
to  be  memorials  of  Arthur's  campaigns  against  the  Saxon 
invaders. 

The  first  objection  that  will  naturally  be  raised  to  this  hypothesis 
is,  that  King  Arthur  was  a  myth,  and  never  fought  any  battles  at 
all.  It  was  not  necessary  to  examine  this  when  speaking  of  Ave- 
bury.  All  that  was  then  required  was  to  know  if  Waden  Hill  was 
Badon  Hill.  If  it  was  the  site  of  that  iamous  battle,  there  was  no 
further  enquiry  necessary.  Arthur,  and  he  only,  commanded 
there ;  and  if  we  admit  the  fact  of  the  bottle  being  fought,  we 
admit  at  the  same  time  the  existence  of  him  who  commanded 
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there.  But  with  regard  to  the  other  eleven  battles  mentioned  by 
Nennius  ^  the  ease  is  not  so  clear,  and  according  to  the  present 
fashionable  school  of  historical  criticism  it  is  thought  reasonable 
to  reject  the  whole  as  a  mytli,  because  the  evidence  is  not  such  as 
would  stand  examination  in  a  court  of  law,  and  also  because  the 
story  as  it  now  stands  is  so  mixed  up  with  incredible  fables  as  to 
throw  discredit  on  the  whole.  It  is  very  much  easier  to  heap 
ridicule  on  the  silly  miracles  which  Merlin  is  said  by  mediaeval 
minstrels  to  have  performed,  and  to  laugh  at  the  marvellous 
exploits  of  Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  his  Eound  Table,  than  to 
attempt  to  glean  the  few  facts  which  their  wild  poetry  has  left 
unobscured.  But  if  any  one  will  attempt  the  same  process  with 
one  of  the  many  '  Lhystoires  du  noble  et  vaillant  roy  Alexandre  le 
grand/  he  will  find  exactly  the  same  difficulties.  Aristotle  and 
his  master  have  been  rendered  quite  as  fabulous  persons  as  Merlin 
and  Arthur,  and  the  miracles  of  the  one  and  the  feats  of  the 
other  are  equally  marvellous.  In  Alexander's  case  we  fortunately 
have  Arrian  and  Curtius,  and  others,  who  give  us  the  truth  with 
regard  to  him ;  but  Arthur  had  no  contemporary  history,  and 
instead  of  living  in  a  highly  civilized  state  that  continued  for 
ages  after  him,  he  was  the  last  brilliant  light  of  his  age  and 
race,  and  after  him  all  was  gloom  for  centuries.  It  was  not  till 
after  a  long  eclipse  that  his  name  was  seized  upon  in  a  poetical 
and  an  uncritical  age  as  a  peg  for  bards  whereupon  to  hang  their 
wild  imaginings. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  examine  so  large  a  question.  It  will 
be  sufficient  to  state  what  I  believe  to  be  the  main  facts.  Those 
who  do  not  admit  them  need  not  read  further.  Arthur,  it 
seems  to  me,  was  bom  the  prince  of  one  of  the  smaller  states  in 
the  West  of  England,  probably  Cornwall,  and  after  the  death  of 
Ambrosius,  in  or  about  the  year  508,  took  up  the  struggle  the 
latter  had  carried  on  with  varying  success  against  the  hordes  of 
Saxons  and  others  who  were  gradually  pushing  the  Bryts  out  of 
England.  My  impression  is,  that  even  before  the  Bomans  left, 
Jutes,  Angles,  and  Danes  had  not  only  traded  with,  but  had 


*  Here,  again,  I  quote  from  the  copy  in  the  *  Mon.  Ui8t.  Brit.'  p.  47  et  teqq^  to 
which  it  will  not  be  neoesBary  to  refer  every  time  the  name  is  mentioned. 
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settled,  both  on  the  Saxonicum  littus  of  Kent,  and  on  the  coast 
of  Yorkshire,  Northumberland,  and  the  Lothians ;  and  that  during 
the  century  that  elapsed  between  the  departure  of  the  Bomans 
and  the  time  of  Arthur,  they  were  gradually  pushing  the  British 
population  behind  the  range  of  hills  which  extends  from  Carlisle 
to  Derby  and  forms  the  back-bone  of  England.  It  Tas  in  the 
plains  behind  this  range  and  further  south  that  all  Arth  .r's  battles 
seem  to  have  been  fought.  With  Cumberland,  Wales,  and  Corn- 
wall behind  him,  he  was  not  only  sure  of  support  from  the  native 
population  in  his  rear,  but  had  a  secure  retreat  in  case  of  adverse 
fortune  overtaking  him.  In  all  this  range  of  country  I  do  not 
know  any  spot  so  favourable  strategically  for  a  defender  of 
his  country  to  take  up  as  the  high  land  about  Shap,  or  the 
open  country  extending  from  thence  to  Salkeld.  The  ridges  at 
Shap  protected  his  right  against  an  enemy  advancing  by  Lancaster, 
the  Caledonian  Forest  and  a  very  rugged  country  covered  his  left, 
and  in  front  there  was  only  a  wild  inhospitable  tract  by  which  the 
invader  from  the  opposite  coast  could  advance  against  him,  while 
by  a  single  day's  march  to  his  rear  he  was  among  the  inaccessible 
mountains  and  lakes  of  Cumberland. 

I  am  afraid  to  lay  much  stress  on  the  fact  of  one  of  the  circles 
at  Penrith  and  the  hill  opposite  Shap  bearing  Arthur's  name, 
because  in  the  last  few  years  we  have  seen  two  hard-headed  sober- 
minded  Scotchmen  proving,  to  their  own  satisfaction,  that  Arthur 
was  born  north  of  the  Tweed — that  all  his  battles  were  fought 
and  all  his  exploits  performed  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  island. 
Even  Ganora — the  faithless  Guinevere— if  not  a  Scotchwoman, 
was  at  all  events  buried  in  Miegle  churchyard  under  a  stone,  which 
some  pious  descendant  sculptured  some  centuries  later.^  Even 
here,  however,  I  fancy  I  can  perceive  a  difference  between  the  two 
cases.  In  the  middle  ages  the  Scotch  had  historians  like  Boeoe 
and  Fordun,  who  recorded  such  fables  for  the  edification  of  their 
countrymen,  and  with  proper  patriotism  were  willing  that  their 
country  should  have  as  large  a  share  of  the  world's  greatness  or 
great  men  as  they  could  well  appropriate.    They  were  followed 


*  Stuart  Olennie,  'King  Arthur.'     1867.     L.  W.  Skene.     'Ancient  Books  of 
\Valet,'  i.  52  d  teqq. 
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by  an  educated  class  throughout  the  country,  who  were  actuated 
by  the  same  motives,  and  did  exactly  what  Stnkeley  and  his 
followers  did  with  English  monuments.  They  found  Druids  who 
had  no  temples,  and  remains  which  they  supposed  to  be  temples 
with  no  priests;  so,  putting  the  two  together,  they  made  what 
they  fancied  was  a  perfect  whole  out  of  two  incongruous  halves. 
So  the  Scotch,  having  a  rich  repertory  of  fables  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  having  hills  without  names  and  sculptured 
stones  without  owners,  joined  the  two  together,  and  went  on 
repeating  in  the  same  manner  their  inventions  till,  from  dire 
reiteration,  they  took  the  likeness  of  fact 

The  case  was,  if  I  mistake  not,  very  different  in  Cumberlani 
The  boors  of  that  land  had  no  literature — no  learning,  and  none 
of  that  ardent  patriotism  which  enabled  the  Scotch  poets  and 
pedants  to  manufacture  a  quasi  history  for  themselves  out  of  other 
people  s  doings.  It  is  difficult  to  fancy  the  inhabitants  of  Cum- 
berland troubling  themselves  with  Arthur  and  his  affairs,  and 
wishing  to  apply  his  name  to  their  hills  or  antiquities,  unless  some 
ancient  tradition  had  made  it  probable,  and,  **  valeat  quantum," 
these  names  may  therefore  be  considered  as  suggesting  a  real 
connexion  between  the  place  and  the  man. 

Owing  to  the  extreme  brevity  of  the  record  in  Nennius,*  there 
are  few  things  about  which  greater  discrepancy  of  opinion  exists 
even  among  the  believers  in  Arthur  than  the  localities  of  his 
battles.  Taking  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  mentioned, 
the  first  is  said  to  have  been  fought  on  the  river  Glem  of  Glein, 
which  the  editors  of  the  'Monumenta  Historica  Britannica' 
suggest  may  be  a  river  of  that  name  in  Northumberland.  The 
river  indicated  is  so  small  a  brook  that  it  is  difficult  to  fancy  its 
name  should  be  attached  to  so  important  an  event. 

If  we  must  go  so  far  north,  I  would  rather  feel  inclined  to  place 
it  at  Wood  Castle,  near  Lochmaben,  in  Dumfriesshire,  where  there 
is  a  circular  enclosure  identical  in  plan  and  dimensions  with  King 
Arthur's  Round  Table  at  Penrith.^  Strategically,  it  is  a  much 
more  likely  spot  than  the  exposed  east  coast  of  Northumberland ; 


«  *  Mon.  HUt.  Brif  p.  73. 

*  Cienend  Ror's  '  MU.  Ant.  of  the  BomaiiA,*  pi   viii. 
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but,  except  the  plan  of  Wood  Castle,  I  know  of  no  authority  for 
placing  this  battle-field  in  Annandale. 

There  is  no  indication  where  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  battles 
were  fought ;  but  for  the  fifth  we  have  this  important  designation 
that  it  was  fought  *'  super  aliud  flumen  quod  vocatur  Duglas  vel 
Dubglas  quod  est  in  regione  Linuis,"  or  in  another  MS.  Linnuis. 
A  marginal  note  suggests  Lindesay,  in  Lincolnshire,  but  for  no 
other  reason  apparently  than  from  the  first  three  letters  being  the 
same  in  both.  There  is  a  Biver  Duglas  flowing  past  Wigan,  in 
Lancashire,  which  Whittaker,  in  his  *  History  of  Manchester,' 
boldly  adopts  as  the  place  indicated,  and  others  have  been  inclined 
to  accept  his  determination.  After  going  carefully  over  the  ground, 
I  confess  no  spot  appears  to  me  more  unlikely  for  a  great  battle 
than  the  banks  of  this  river,  nor  does  any  local  evidence  of  their 
having  been  so  now  remain.  One  cannot  but  feel  that  if  Arthur 
ever  allowed  himself  to  be  pushed  into  such  a  corner,  with 
nothing  but  the  sea  behind  him  to  retreat  upon,  he  certainly  was 
not  the  general  that  made  so  successful  a  stand  against  the 
Saxons.  I  am  much  more  inclined  to  believe  that  Linnuis  is 
only  a  barbarous  latinization  of  Linn,  which  in  Gaelic  and  Irish 
means  sea  or  lake.  In  Welsh  it  is  Lyn,  and  in  Anglo-Saxon 
Lin,  and  if  this  is  so,  '^  In  regione  Linnuis  "  may  mean  ^  In  the 
Lake  Country." 

The  name  of  the  river  does  not  appear  to  me  at  all  an 
insuperable  diflBculty;  All  the  rivers  about  Penrith,  the  Lowther, 
the  Eamount,  and  the  Eden,  have  names  that  were  certainly  given 
to  them  by  the  Saxons,  but  they  must  have  had  Celtic  names 
before  they  came ;  and  Dubh  as  an  adjective  is  dark  or  black,  and 
61as,  green  or  grey,  is  used  as  a  substantive  to  denote  the  sea,  in 
Irish.  Such  an  epithet  would  apply  admirably  to  the  Lowther; 
and  if  it  could  be  identified  with  the  river  mentioned  by  Nennios, 
our  difficulties  would  be  at  an  end.  These  speculations,  however, 
must  of  course  be  taken  for  what  they  are  wortli.  There  is,  so 
far  as  known,  no  authority  for  the  name  Duglas  or  Dubhglas 
being  applied  to  the  Lowther  or  Eden. 

The  sixth  battle  was  on  a  river  called  Bassas.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  this  means  the  Bass  Kook  in  the  Frith  of  Forth ; 
but  it  need  hardly  be  objected  that  a  rock  is  not  a  river,  and  there 


» 
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is  an  extreme  improbability  that  Arthur  ever  saw  the  Lothians. 
In  Derbyshire  there  is  a  Bas  Lowe^  in  a  neighbourhood  where,  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  there  is  reason  to  believe  Arthur  fought  one 
or  more  of  his  battles,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  river  so  called 
in  that  neighbourhood. 

The  seventh  war  was  in  Silva  Calidonis,  **id  est  Cat  Coit  Celidon. 
The  Cat  in  the  last  name  is  evidently  Cat  or  Cath,  ^a  battle, 
which  we  frequently  meet  with,  and  shall  again  in  describing  these 
matters.  Coit,  only  so  £&r  as  the  dictionaries  tell  us,  means 
coracle,  and  would  seem  to  indicate  a  struggle  in  boats.  The 
Caledonian  Forest,  is  what  will  really  determine  the  locality. 
Generally  it  is  understood  to  be  the  forest  that  extended  from 
Penrith  to  CarUsle ;  and,  if  so,  any  one  of  our  Penrith  circles  might 
be  assumed  to  mark  the  site  of  the  seventh  battle.  Most  probably 
in  that  case  it  would  be  the  Salkeld  circle,  or  it  might  bo  one 
known  as  the  Grey  Yawds,  near  Cumrew,  about  eight  or  nine 
miles  further  north.^ 

The  eighth  battle  was  in  Castello  Guinnion,  or  Guin,  which, 
from  the  sound  of  the  name,  can  hardly  escape  being  in  Wales 
or  the  Welsh  border,  unless  indeed  we  assume  that  these  Welsh 
appellations  were  common  to  the  whole  country  before  the  Saxons 
re-named  many  of  the  places.  In  that  case  we  have  nothing  to 
guide  us  as  to  where  the  battle  was  fought. 

The  ninth  battle  was  "  in  Urbe  Legionis;"  This  may  be  either 
Chester  or  Caerleon  in  South  Wales.  It  most  probably  was  the 
latter,  as  in  another  MS.  it  is  added  ''quad  Britannice  Earlium 
dicitur,"  or  Cair  lin  in  another. 

The  tenth  war  was  on  the  shores  of  a  river  which  was  called 
Kibroit.  Though  this  is  spelt  in  various  MSS.  Tribruit,  Trath- 
reuroit,  and  Trattreuroit,  it  seems  impossible  to  identify  it.  But 
it  must  have  been  a  large  river,  or  the  expression  "  in  littore " 
would  hardly  have  been  used. 

The  eleventh  battle  "  fuit  in  Monte  quod  dicitur  Agned  Cath- 


*  Bateman,    'Ten    Yeara*  Diggings,'    ;  eight  stones,  and  one  larger  than  the 


p.  87. 


though  I  made  a  long  journey  on  pur- 


rest,  standing  outside  the  circle,  at  a 


'  I  ha?e  not  seen  this  circle  myself,      distance  of  about  five  yards,  or  exaiHly 


poeo.     It  is  said  to  consist  of  eighty-       her  daughters. 


as  Long  Meg  stands  with  reference  tr 
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regonnon;"  and  in  diiTerent  MSS.  this  is  spelt  Cathregomion, 
Cabregonnon,  Catbregonnion,  and  in  one  it  is  added^  ^  in  Somer- 
setshire  quern  nos  Cathbregion  appellamus.*'  No  such  name 
seems  now  to  be  known  in  that  country ;  but  as  we  shall  presently, 
I  hope,  see  reason  for  believing,  the  spot  is  probably  that  now 
known  as  Stanton  Drew. 

The  twelfth  battle  was  that  of  Mount  Badon,  the  position  of 
which,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  may  almost  certainly  be 
fixed  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Avebury. 

All  this  is  indistinct  enough,  it  must  be  confessed,  and  mnch 
of  it  depends  on  nominal  similarities,  which  are  never  very 
satisfactory ;  still  the  general  impression  it  leaves  seems  worthy 
of  acceptance.  It  would  lead  us  to  think  that  Arthur  commenced 
his  struggles  with  the  invaders  in  the  north  of  England,  probably 
in  the  time  of  Ambrosius,  and  fought  his  way  southwards,  till 
after  twelve  campaigns,  or  twelve  battles,  he  reached  his  crowning 
victory  at  Badon  Hill,  which  gave  him  peace  for  the  rest  of  his 
days.  At  all  events,  with  respect  to  the  first  seven  battles,  there 
seems  no  reason  why  we  should  not  appropriate  any  of  them 
except  perhaps  the  first — to  our  Cumberland  circles.  The  proof 
of  whether  or  not  it  is  reasonable  to  do  so  will  of  course  depend  on 
the  case  we  can  make  out  for  the  other  circles  we  have  to 
examine,  and  on  the  general  interdependence  which  the  whole 
series  can  be  shown  to  have  on  one  another. 

At  present  it  may  be  allowed  to  stand  on  an  hypothesis,  which 
certainly  has  the  merit  of  explaining  the  facts  as  now  known; 
but  the  probability  or  disproof  of  which  must  depend  on  the  facts 
and  arguments  to  be  adduced  hereafter. 

Derbyshike. 

The  next  group  of  monuments  with  which  we  have  to  deal  is 
perhaps  as  interesting  as  any  of  those  hitherto  described.  As 
before  mentioned,  when  speaking  of  the  labours  of  William  and 
Thomas  Bateman,  the  north-western  portion  of  the  county  is 
crowded  with  barrows,  but  none  apparently  of  so  ancient  a 
character  as  those  excavated  by  Canon  Greenwell  in  Yorkshire, 
and  most  of  them  containing  objects  of  so  miscellaneous  a  character 
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as  to  defy  systematic  classification.  As  these,  however,  hardly 
belong  to  the  subject  of  which  we  are  now  treating,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  say  more  about  them  at  present;  and  the  less  so, 
that  the  group  which  falls  directly  in  with  our  line  of  research  is 
well  defined  as  to  locality,  and  probably  also  as  to  age. 

The  principal  monument  of  this  group  is  well-known  to 
antiquaries  as  Arbe  or  Arbor  Low,^  and  is  situated  about  nine 
miles  south  by  east  from  Buxton,  and  by  a  curious  coincidence  is 
placed  in  the  same  relative  position  to  the  Boman  Boad  as 
Avebury.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  in  the  Ordnance  Survey 
— barring  the  scale — the  one  might  be  mistaken  for  the  other  if 
cut  out  from  the  neighbouring  objects.  Minning  Low,  however, 
which  is  the  pendant  of  Silbury  Hill  in  this  group,  is  four  miles 
off,  though  still  in  the  line  of  the  Boman  road,  instead  of  only  one 
mile,  as  in  the  Wiltshire  example.  Besides,  there  is  a  most  in- 
teresting Saxon  Low  at  Benty  Grange,  about  one  mile  from  Arbor 
Low.  Gib  Hill,  Kens  Low,  Bingham  Low,  End  Low,  Lean  Low, 
and  probably  altogether  ten  or  twelve  important  mounds  covering 
a  space  five  miles  in  one  direction,  by  one  and  a  half  to  two 
miles  across. 

Arbor  Low  consists  of  a  circular  platform,  167  feet  in  diameter, 
surrounded  by  a  ditch  18  feet  broad  at  bottom,  the  earth  taken 
from  which  has  been  used  to  form  a  rampart  about  15  feet  to 
18  feet  high,  and  measuring  about  820  feet  in  circumference  on 
the  top.'  The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  on  looking  at  the  plan 
(woodcut  No.  30)  is  that,  in  design  and  general  dimensions,  the 
monument  is  identical  with  that  called  '^  Arthur's  Bound  Table," 
at  Penrith.  The  one  difierence  is  that,  in  this  instance,  the 
section  of  the  ditch,  and  consequently  that  of  the  rampart,  have 
been  increased  at  the  expense  of  the  berm ;  but  the  arrangements 
of  both  are  the  same,  and  so  are  the  internal  and  external 
dimensions.  At  Arbor  Low  there  are  two  entrances  across  the 
ditch,  as    there    was    in    the    Cumberland    and    Dumfriesshire 


*  First  described    in    the  ^Archao-       kinson's  paper  in  the  'Joamal  of  the 
logia,'  Tol.  ?iiL  p.  131  et  teqq,,  by  the   i   Arobasolo^cal  AMOciation/  xTi.  p.  116, 


Rev.  8.  Pegge,  in  17S3. 

*  These  dimensiooH,  as  weU  as  the 
plan,  are  taken  from  Sir  Gardner  WU- 


and    may   oooseqnently  be   thoroughly 
depended  upon. 


examples.     As  mentioDed  above,  only  one  is  now  visible  there,  the 
other  having  been  obliterated  by  the  road,  but  ^e  two  circles  are 


30.  AitoT Lcm.    FromidimiliiEbj  arGudnn' WDMdkid. 

in  other  reapects  so  similar  as  to  leave  very  little  doubt  as  to  their 
true  features. 

The  Derbyshire  example,  however,  possesses,  in  addition  to  its 
earthworks,  a  circle  of  stones  on  its  inner  platform,  originally 
probably  forty  or  fifty  in  number ;  but  all  now  prostrate,  except 
perhaio  some  of  the  smallest,  which,  being  nearly  cubical,  may 
still  be  in  ntu.  In  the  centre  of  the  platform,  also,  are  several 
very  large  stones,  which  evidently  formed  part  of  a  central 
dolmen. 

There  is  another  very  interesting  addition  at  Arbor  Low, 
which  is  wanting  at  Penrith,  this  is  a  tumulus  attached  nnsym- 
metrically  to  the  outer  vallum.  This  was,  after  repeated 
attempts,  at  last  successfully  excavated  by  tlio  JHfessrs.  Bateman, 
and  found  to  contain  a  cist  of  rather  irregular  shape,  in  which 
were  found  among  other  things  two  vases  *  one  of  singularly  elegant 

'  UkiciiuD,  •VcitigWt'ii.es. 
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shape,  the  other  less  so.  In  ihemselTes  these  objects  are  not 
safficient  to  detenume  the  age  of  the  barrow,  bnt  the^  suffice  to 
show  that  it  was  not 
very  early.  One  great 
point  of  interest  in  this 
discovery  is  its  position 
with  reference  to  the 
circle.  It  is  identical 
with  that  of  Long  Meg 
with  reference  to  her 
daughters,  and  perhaps 
some  of  the  stones  out- 
side Avebury,  supposed 

to  be  the  commeucement  of  the  ayenue,  may  mark  the  principal 
places  of  interment 

Attached  to  Arbor  Low,  at  a  distance  of  about  250  yards,  is 
another  tumulus,  called  Gib  Hill,  apparently  about  70  to  80  feet 
in  diameter.'  It  was  carefully  excavated  by  Mr.  T.  Bateman  in 
184y ;  bot  afWr  tunnelling  tbrongh  and  through  it  in  every  direc- 
tion on  the  ground  level  and  finding  nothing,  he  was  surprised  at 
finding,  on  removing  the  timber  which  supported  his  galleries,  that 
the  side  of  the  hill  fell  in,  and  disclosed  the  cist  very  near  the 


summit.  The  whole  fell  down,  and  the  stones  composiug  the  cist 
were  removed  and  re-erected  in  the  garden  of  Lumberdale  House. 
It  consisted  of  four  massive  blocks  of  limestone  forming  the  sides 
of  a  chamber,  2  feet  by  2  feet  6  inches,  and  covered  by  one  4  feet 
square.  The  cap  stone  was  not  more  than  ISinches  below  the  turf. 
By  the  sudden  fall  of  the  side  a  very  pretty  vase  was  crushed,  the 


tnkun  rrom  Sir  Gardner  Wilklnson'x  plan.   The 
ih,  UP  lingulnrly  cftrelfw  in  quoting  riimensinnB. 
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fragmeota  nungling  with  the  hnnit  bones  it  contained ;  but  though 
restored,  nnforfnnately  no  representation  has  been  given.  The 
only  other  articles  found  in  this  tumulus  were  "  a  battered  celt  of 
basaltic  stone,  a  dart  or  jareliB-poiDt  of  flint,  and  a  emaU  iron  fibula, 
vhich  had  been  enriched  witJi  precioos  stones."' 

Though  Gib  Hill  is  interesting  as  the  first  of  the  high-leTel 
dolmens  which  we  have  met  with  in  this  country,  Minning  Low  is 
a  still  more  striking  example  of  that  class  which  we  hinted  at 
before  as  common  in  Aveyron  {anie,  woodcut  No.  8),  and  which 
we  shall  meet  with  freqnentiy  as  we  proceed.  When  it  first 
attracted  the  attention  of  antiquaries  in  17S6,  Minning  Low 
seems  to  hare  been  a  straight-lined  truncated  cone,  about  300 
feet  in   diameter,  and    the    platform   on   its    summit   measured 


80  feet  across.'  Its  height  could  not  be  ascertained.'  It  was 
CTen  then  planted  over  with  trees,  so  that  these  dimensions, 
except  the  breadth  of  the  platform,  are  hardly  to  be  depended 
npon,  and  since  then  the  whole  mound  has  been  so  dug  into 
and  ruined,  that  they  cannot  now  be  verified.     On  the  platform 


;  BDglo  mutit  bo  30  (legntei,  anil  iU  ace 
I  probably  tho  tame  aa  ttiut  of  Bilbaiy 
Hill.    If  100  fvct,  and  iU  iin|;le  above 
•  40  HfgKt»,  it  muHt  liuvc  brcn  oldrr. 
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at  the  top  in  1786  there  stood  five  kistyaens,  each  capable  of 
containing  one  body;  and,  so  far  as  can  be  made  out  from 
Douglas'  plates  and  descriptions,  the  cap  stone  of  these  was  flush 
with  the  surface,  or  possibly,  as  at  Gib  Hill,  they  may  have  been 
a  few  inches  below  the  surface,  and,  becoming  exposed,  may  have 
been  rifled  as  they  were  found ;  but  this  is  hardly  probable,  because 
unless  always  exposed,  it  is  not  likely  they  would  have  been  either 
looked  for  in  such  a  situation,  or  found  by  accident.  Below  them 
— at  what  depth  we  are  not  told — a  stone  chamber,  or  rather  three 
chambers,  were  found  by  Mr.  Bateman,  apparently  on  the  level  of 


34. 


Plan  of  Chamben  In  If  inning  Low. 


the  ground  on  the  south  side  of  the  Barrow.^  To  use  Mr.  Bateman's 
own  words  ('Vestiges,'  &c.,  p.  39):  "On  the  summit  of  Minning 
Low  Hill,  as  they  now  appear  from  the  soil  being  removed  from 
them,  are  two  large  cromlechs,  exactly  of  the  same  construction  as 
the  well-known  Kit's  Cotty-house,  near  Maidstone,  in  Kent.  In 
the  cell  near  which  the  body  lay  were  found  fragments  of  five 
urns,  some  animal  bones,  and  six  brass  Roman  coins,  viz.,  one  of 
Claudius  Gothicus  (270),  two  of  Constantino  the  Great,  two 
of  Constantino,  junior,  and  one  of  Yaleutinian.  There  is  a 
striking  analogy  between  this  and  the  great  Barrow  at  New 
Grange,  described  by  Dr.  Ledwich,  of  which  a  more  complete 
investigation  of  Minuing  Low  would  probably  furnish  additional 
proofs."    Mr.  Bateman  was  not  then  aware  that  a  coin  of  Valen- 


»  •  Ten  Y<)or»'  Diggings/  p.  82. 
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tinion  harl  fj^^n  fonrui  in  the  New  Grange  momiiU  whitrh  is  one 
ivimilArity  m  a^ldition. 

Thf!  farrt  of  thef^e  cotils  bemg  fonnd  here  fixes  a  date  b^ood 
which  it  M  impomible  to  carry  back  the  age  of  this  moond,  bot  not 
th^!  (\nUi  fx^Iow  which  it  may  have  been  erected.  The  eoias  fooiid 
in  f^ritiMh  barrows  s^eem  almost  always  those  of  the  List  Emperofs 
who  hfM  »way  in  Britain,  and  whose  coins  may  hare  beea  pre- 
wr7H\  and  to  a  cf;rtain  extent  kept  in  eircoIatioiL  afior  all  direct 
/'OTirif'xion  with  Kome  ha^l  ceased,  and  thos  their  rarity  or  antiquity 
may  havo  made  them  snitable  for  sepalchral  deposits^  No  coin 
of  An^iifftns  or  any  of  the  earlier  Emperors  was  erer  foand  in  or 
on  any  of  th^>«f^  mde  tnmuli,  which  most  certainly  hare  been  the 
mm  had  any  of  them  been  pre-Boman.  This  mound  is  conse- 
f\\U'hi\y  certainly  Hiil^cquent  to  the  first  half  of  the  fomth 
confury,  and  how  much  more  modem  it  may  be  remains  to  be 
d#!fcrminod. 

I'o  tliifi  as  it  may,  if  Mr.  Bateman's  suggestion  that  this  monn- 
mcnt  is  a  i'^>iintcri>ort  of  Kit's  Cotty-honse  is  correct — and  no  one 
who  is  familiar  with  the  two  monnments  will  probably  dispote  it — 
this  at  onco  rcmov(*s  any  improbability  from  the  argmn^it  that 
tho  last^imrncd  may  l>o  the  grave  of  Catigren.  The  one  striking 
diflrrcnco  between  tho  two  is,  that  Kit's  Cotty-house  is  an  external 
fren-Htatidinf^  dolmen,  wliilo  Minning  Low  is  buried  in  a  tnmnlns. 
Tliifi,  He(!ordin^  to  tho  views  adopted  in  these  pages,  from  the 
f*x|ieriene««  of  other  monuments,  would  lead  to  the  inference  that 
the  K(*ntiMli  example  was  tho  more  modem  of  the  twa  It 
In  net,  liewrver,  worth  whilo  arguing  that  point  here;  for  our 
preHent  |Hirp(me  it  is  HniTicient  to  know  that  both  are  post- 
Koman,  and  prolmbly  not  far  distant  in  date. 

Another  barrow  belonfcing  to  this  group  is  at  Benty  Grange, 
abont  a  mile  from  Arlx>r  Low,  which,  though  of  a  different 
eharaeter,  may  Ix*  ronnerti*d  with  tho  others.  One  body  only  was 
buried  in  it,  of  which  no  trace,  however,  remained  but  the  hair.* 
nM»re  WHH  ap|)an»ntly  little  more  than  2  feet  of  earth  over  it.  The 
lirHt  thin;^^  fonnd  was  a  leather  drinking-cup,  omamented  in  silver 


•  •  Vvir'u'H  Lif,.,'  hy  Stokra,  p.  234. 
'  Tho  comiih'tf'  (lihAppciininoo  of  tho 
iKHly    of   thin    iii)(loiihk<Ml    Knxon    chief 
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with  stars  and  crosses.  Two  circular  enamels  were  also  there, 
adorned  with  that  interlacing  pattern  found  in  the  earliest  Anglo- 
Saxon  or  Irish  MSS.  of  the  sixth  or  seventh  centuries,  or  it  may  he 
a  little  earlier ;  a  helmet  also  was  found,  formed  of  iron  hars,  with 


bronze  and  silrer  omuments,  and  surmounte<l  by  wlmt  Mr.Uatemaii 
asstiroa  oa  waa  a  perfectly  distinct  rcpresentiition  of  a  hog.  He 
then  qaotes  from  Beowulf  several  passages,  in  which  the  poet 
describes:  "The  boar  an  ornament  to  tlic  head,  the  lielmet  lofty 
in  wars"  (I.  4299),  ..."  They  seemed  a  boar's  form  to  hear  over 
tbeir  cheeks"  (L  604).  ..."  At  the  pile  was  easy  to  be  seen,  tlie 
mail-shirt  covered  with  gore,  the  hog  of  gold,  the  boar  hanl  as 
iron"  (I.  2213).  As  Iktowulf  lived,  as  shonn  above,  probably 
in  the  fifth  century,  the  poem  may  be  taken  as  describing  per- 
fectly the  costume  of  the  warriors  of  his  day ;  and  nothing  could 
answer  more  completely  his  description  than  the  cuntcnti4  of  this 
tomb. 

In  KeDslow  Barrow,  between  Minning  Ix)w  and  Arbor  Ix)w, 
were  found  a  few  implements  of  flint  and  bono ;  but  on  clearing 
out  the  grave  in  the  rock,  which  had  been  examined  bifforo  in  1821, 
Mr.  S.  Bateman  found  some  portions  of  the  skeleton  undisturbed, 
and  with  titem  a  small  noat  bronze  dapger,  and  a  little  above  these 
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an  iron  knife  of  the  shape  and  size  usually  deposited  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  interments.^  Of  course  the  theory  of  successive  interments 
is  called  on  to  explain  away  these  disturbing  facts;  but  there 
seems  nothing  here  to  justify  any  other  inference  than  that  in  this 
case  all  the  deposits  belonged  to  the  same  age.  This^  therefore, 
may  be  added  to  the  examples  quoted  from  the  *  Vestiges,*  to  show 
how  little  the  Danish  system  is  really  applicable  to  the  class  of 
monuments  of  which  we  are  treating. 

On  Stanton  Moor,  four  miles  east  from  Kenslow,  and  about  five 
miles  from  Arbor  Low  and  M  inning  Low  respectively,  there  are 
many  monuments,  both  of  earth  and  stone,  which,  though  on  a 
smaller  scale,  seem  to  belong  to  the  same  age  as  those  just  de- 
scribed. They  seem  to  have  been  very  much  overlooked  by  the 
Batemans,  but  a  very  detailed  account  of  them  is  given  by  Mr. 
Kooke  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  *  Archaeologia,'  in  1780.  One  of 
them,  called  the  Nine  Ladies,  has  been  given  already  {ante,  p.  49) ; 
but  westward  of  it  stands  or  stood  a  stone,  called  the  King  Stone,  at 
a  distance  of  34  yards,  thus  suggesting  a  similarity  to  the  Salkeld 
circle.  Half  a  mile  west  from  this,  nearer  Arbor  Low,  is  another 
group  of  nine  stones,  the  tallest  17  feet  in  height,  and  75  yards 
southward  two  stones  of  smaller  dimensions ;  200  yards  from  this 
an  oval  ring,  the  major  axis  of  which  measures  243  feet,  the  minor 
156  feet.  It  has  what  Mr.  Booke  calls  a  double  ditch,  a  rampart 
outside  the  ditch  as  well  as  one  inside ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  less-developed 
example  of  that  form  of  which  Arbor  Low  and  Arthur's  Round 
Table  are  finished  examples.  On  the  east  side  of  the  Moor  were 
three  tall  isolated  stones,  which  in  Rooke's  time  the  natives  still 
called  Cat  Stones,  showing  clearly  that  the  tradition  still  remained 
of  a  battle  fought  there,  but  when  or  by  whom  no  tradition  lingers 
on  the  8|)ot  to  enlighten  us. 

All  these  monuments  and  manv  more  which  it  would  be  tedious 
and  uninteresting  to  particularize,  are  contained  within  a  circle, 
which  may  be  described  with  a  radius  of  about  three  miles, 
the  centre  bt^ing  half  way  between  Henty  Grange  and  Stanton 
Moor.  It  would  perhaps  be  too  much  to  assert  that  they  are  all 
of  one  age ;  but  there  is  certainly  a  very  strong  family  likeness 

*  Bfttcman,  *Ton  Ycttn*  Dig^inirt/  p.  21. 
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among  them,  and  they  cannot  differ  much  either  in  age  or  purpose. 
It  may  also  perhaps  be  conceded  that  tliey  are  not  the  tombs 
or  temples  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  moors  on  which  they  stand. 
The  coHHtry  where  they  are  situated  is  a  bleak  inhospitable 
tract,  only  not  quite  so  bad  as  Shap,  but  hardly  more  able  to 
support  a  large  population,  if  left  only  to  their  own  resources, 
than  the  Wiltshire  Downs.  These  JJiree  localities  could  never 
consequently  have  been  so  mucli  richer  in  this  class  of  monu- 
ments than  settlements  in  the  more  fertile  parts  of  the  island. 
Strangers  must  have  erected  them,  and  to  determine  who  these 
strangers  were,  is  the  task  to  which  antiquaries  have  now  to  apply 
themselves. 

Whatever  may  bo  determined  on  the  point,  one  thing,  I  think, 
most  and  will  be  conceded,  which  is,  that  Arthur's  Table  at  Penrith, 
Arbor  Low,  and  Avebury,  are  monuments  of  the  same  age,  and 
were  dedicated  to  the  same  pur^)oses.  The  first  is  a  simple  earthen 
monument,  of  a  certain  design  and  with  certain  dimensions ;  the 
second  has  the  same  design  and  dimensions,  with  the  addition  of  a 
circle  of  stones  and  dolmen  in  the  centre ;  the  third  has  all  the 
features  that  the  other  two  possess,  with  the  addition  of  increased 
dimensions,  and  the  internal  circles  being  doubled.  But  the 
internal  ditch,  the  rampart,  and  the  character  of  the  circle  and 
other  features,  are  so  like  each  other,  and  so  unlike  what  are  found 
elsewhere,  that  they  must  stand  or  fall  together.  If  any  one  of 
these  belonged  to  the  age  of  Arthur,  all  three  certainly  did.  If, 
on  the  other  band,  any  one  of  the  three  can  be  proved  to  belong 
to  another  age,  the  other  two  will  hardly  be  able  to  maintain  their 
position.  The  circles  at  Cumrew,  Salkeld,  and  Mayborongh, 
present  so  many  points  of  similarity,  that  they,  too,  must  probably 
be  classed  with  these  throe,  though  there  is  not  the  same  evidonoe 
to  justify  their  being  classed  together.  The  stone  avenue  at  Shap 
is  also  most  probably  the  counterpart  of  that  at  Konnet;  but  th(» 
destruction  of  the  circle  at  Brackonbyr,  and  tlui  limited  kno\vle<lg(» 
we  have  of  it,  prevent  anything  very  d(»finite  being  predicated 
regarding  it. 

If  we  may  consider  Gib  Hill  as  the  analogue  of  Silbnry  Ilill,  its 
place  and  position  may  throw  some  li^ht  on  the  mystery  attiu-hing 
to  the  latter.     The  relative  distances  of  these  satellites  to  tlu'ir 
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primaries  is  nearly  proportional  to  the  diameter  of  the  circles,  and 
they  both  present  the  peculiarity  that  they  have  no  interment  in 
their  b£^e.  The  ArchaK)Iogical  Institute  in  1849  did  exactly  what 
the  Batemans  had  done  before  them.  They  tunnelled  and  explored 
the  base  of  Gib  Hill,  and  gave  it  up  in  despair,  when  an  accident 
revealed  to  them  the  grave  over  their  heads,  within  18  inches  of 
the  surface.  The  antiquaries  were  not  so  fortunate  at  Silbnry; 
but  judging  from  the  analogy  of  Gib  Hill,  and  still  more  from 
that  of  Minning  Low,  the  graves  may  be  expected  to  be  found 
arranged  around  the  plateau  on  the  summit,  probably  six  or  seven 
in  number,  and  as  probably  within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface. 
There  was  none  in  the  centre  of  the  platform  at  Mipning  Low, 
thoudi  there  was  in  the  smaller  tumulus  of  Gib  Hill ;  and  this 
may  account  for  the  Duke  of  Northumberland's  ill-success  when 
he  dug  into  the  hill  in  1776.  Poor  Stukeley  was  very  much 
laughed  at  for  prizing  a  very  modem-looking  iron  bit,  belong- 
ing to  a  bridle  that  was  found  on  the  top  of  the  hill^  (woodcut 
No.  18);  yet  it  may  turn  out  to  be  the  only  real  fact  he  brought 
away  from  the  place.  Nothing  bat  an  iron  sword  was  found  in 
the  kistvaen,  on  the  top  of  Minning  Low,  but  it  was  nearly 
perfect ;  ^  why  should  not  the  bridle  be  found,  for  we  know  that 
horses  wore  frequently  buried  with  the  warriors  they  had  borne 
in  battle? 

Omitting  Cornwall  for  the  present,  the  circles  at  Stanton  Drew 
form  the  only  other  group  of  any  importance  in  England  for  which 
it  remains  to  find  a  purpose  and  a  name ;  and  I  confess  I  see  no 
reason  for  8ei)arating  them  from  those  just  named.  There  are  so 
many  points  of  similarity,  that  they  can  hardly  be  of  an  age  fiw 
apart,  and  their  purjwse  certainly  is  the  same.  If  there  is  any- 
thing in  the  arguments  adduced  above,  they  must  mark  a  battle- 
field.    They  nre  certainly  not  a  family  or  a  princely  sepulchre, 

»  "In  1723  the  workmen  dug  up  the  alonj?  wiih  the  monnrch.     Thero  were 

body    of    a    great    king    buric<l    thero  deer  honw  and  an   iron   knife,  with  a 

in  the  centre,  a   very  little  below  the  l>one  hnndle,  to*),  all  exct^ively  rotten, 

Burfaee.      Tlie    l>one«    were    cxtromely  taken   np    along    with    it**— Stukeley  • 

rotten,  an<U  six    weeks    after,   I    came  'Stonehengo  and  Avebury,*  pp.  41-12. 

luckily  to  rescue  a  greut  curiosity  which  The  bridh»  is  fii;nre<l,  pi.  xxxyi. 

they  took  out  there— an   iron  chain,  as  '  rX>u;7lA^  *  N^nia  Brit/  p.  16S. 
they  calleil  it.    It  waa  th«*  bridle  buried 
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Btill  less  a  locdl  ceiiieter7,  nor  need  it  now  be  tidded,  certainly  not 
a  f  emple. 


•^^ 


N^-. 


Their  arraageineut  will  be  umlerstood  from  tbo  acDexed  wood- 
cut (No.  37).  Tbe  group  consbts  of  ouo  flrst-cluss  circle  or  oval, 
378  feet  (?)  by  345  feet— 100  mtitrod ;  and  two  of  tbc  second  cla&s, 
one  96  feet,  the  other  121) ;  uiid  a  dolmen  near  the  church,  at 
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a  <Iist4ince  of  l!i7  yards  from  the  laEt-nsmed,'  Attached  to  thu 
two  principal  circles  are  short  straight  avenueB,  painting  appa- 
reutly  to  two  stoaes  very  near  to  one  anotlier — the  one  at  a 
distance  of  300  feet  from   t)ie   large   circle,   the   other   at  the 


br  ^^rc^<*  M  SUoton  Dm>.    Fnm 
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ditjtimeo  of  aboHt  lUU  from  tlie  smaller  one,  ui  at  distances 
relative  to  tlieir  diametirrs.  Tliere  is  also  a  very  large  atone, 
railed  the  King  Stouc,  by  the  roadside,  but  beyond  the  limits  of 
tlie  plan.  Tliis,  with  the  stones  to  which  the  avenues  point,  are 
probably  the  analogues  of  tbo  detached  stone,  known  as  Lmig 
Ali'g,  at  Salkelil,  or  the  King  Stone,  which  stands  180  feet  from 
one  of  the  circles  at  Avcbury ;  perhaps  aliio  of  the  two  which 
are  assumed  to  bo  the  commencement  of  the  Beckhampton 
avenue  at  tli&t  place,  or  of  the  Friiir's  heel  at  Slonebenge,  or  of 
the  King  Stone  at  Stanton  Moor.  In  fact,  all  the^tc  circles  seem 
to  have  detiichoil   stones  standing   at  some   little  distance  from 


'  Xtitliin^  mil  pin'cil  tire  cffninti'rj 
witli  witicli  ^tlihckf  iniHTtul  vUTVwt 
IIVI11UI-II  U'twivli  Uitw  i-irclmi,  wi  an  to 
iiuike  till'  «lti<lL'  inlij  a  H'r|M>iit  r<>riii. 
Niitliiiij;  iif  till'  kiud  rxuti,  nnr  ■■xUtuil 
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them  outside.  It  is  there  that  I  would  look  for  the  principal 
interments,  rather  than  in  the  circles  themselves ;  but  this  is  one 
of  the  questions  that  the  spade,  and  the  spade  only,  can  decide. 
There  is,  however,  also  attached  to  the  smaller  of  the  two  circles 
at  Stanton  Drew  a  heap  of  stones  which  is  apparently  the  ruins 
of  a  dolmen,  and  these  may  mark  the  real  place  of  interment,  as 
does  the  tumulus  attached  to  Arbor  Low,  which  corresponds  with 
them  in  position. 

The  only  recorded  tradition  with  regard  to  this  monument 
at  Stanton  Drew  represents  Keyna,  a  holy  virgin  in  the  fifth 
centurj',  the  daughter  apparently  of  a  Welsh  prince,  obtaining  a 
grant  of  the  land  on  which  the  village  of  Eeynsham  now  stands 
from  the  prince  of  the  country.  She  was  warned,  however,  of  the 
insecurity  of  the  gift,  in  consequence  of  the  serpents  of  a  deadly 
species  that  infested  the  place.  She  accepted  the  gift  notwith- 
standing, and  by  her  prayers  converted  the  serpents  into  the 
stones  we  now  see  there,^  so  at  least  Stukeley  and  Bathurst 
Dean  assure  us. 

Such  a  tradition  is  only  valuable  as  indicating  the  date  that  is 
popularly  ascribed  to  the  monument.  In  this  instance  the  fifth 
century  is  suggested,  which  may  be  50  or  even  100  years  earlier 
than  I  would  be  inclined  to  assign  it  to,  but  8U(;li  data  are  of 
little  consequence.  The  date  is  also  shadowed  forth  in  the 
incident  related ;  for  not  only  in  Ireland,  but  in  France,  and 
frequently  also  in  England,  the  early  struggles  of  the  first 
Christian  missionaries  are  represented  as  victories  over  the 
snakes  or  snake  worshippers.  St.  Hilda,  for  instance,  at  Whitby 
signalized  the  establishment  of  ('hristianity  in  the  seventh 
centnry  by  converting  the  Yorkshire  snakes  into  Ammonites, 
wliich  are  still  found  there  in  quantiti<.*s,  which  in  the  eyes 
of  the  peasantry  are  much  more  like  stone  snakes  than  the 
stones  into  which  St.  Keyna  transformed  her  Somersetshire 
enemies. 

Whatever  the  value  of  these  and  such  like  traditions,  one 
thing  seems  quite  certain,  that  every  local  tradition  which  has 
yet  been  quoted  represents  these  nionuuients  as  erected  subse- 

*  •  Art'hH;ologia,*  xxv.  p.  IS'J. 
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quently  to  Roman  times,  and  generally  as  belonging  to  tliat 
transitional  age  when  Christianity  was  straggling  with  Paganism 
for  the  mastery.  The  common  people  are  generally  willing 
enough  to  amuse  themselves  with  fables  about  giants  and  demi- 
gods, and  to  wander  back  into  prehistoric  times ;  but  with  regard 
to  these  monuments  they  do  not  seem  to  have  done  so.  I  do  not 
recollect  a  single  tradition  that  ascribes  any  stone  circle  to  the 
pre-Roman  period. 

If,  however,  I  am  correct  in  assuming  that  these  great  groups 
of  circles  belong  to  the  Arthurian  age,  we  have  no  difficulty  in 
assigning  to  this  one  its  proper  place  in  the  series  of  his 
battles.  The  ninth,  as  we  have  seen  above,  was  probably  fought 
at  Coerleon  on  the  Usk;  which  would  seem  to  indicate  tliat. 
at  a  certain  point  in  his  career,  Arthur  was  forced  back  quite 
out  of  England  into  South  Wales ;  but  his  return  on  that  hypo- 
thesis is  easily  traced.  The  tenth  battle  was  on  the  shore 
of  some  large  river,  which  ought  in  consequence  to  be  the 
Severn,  though  the  name  given  in  the  text  lends  no  counte- 
nance to  this  supposition;  the  eleventh  was  "In  monte  quod 
dicitur  Agned  in  Somersetshire,"  which  would  answer  perfectly, 
except  in  name;  for  Stanton  Drew,  in  that  case,  would  be  in 
the  direct  line  of  advance  to  Badon  Hill,  where  the  twelfth  and 
crowning  victory  was  fought. 

The  name  here,  as  throughout,  creates  the  difficulty,  but 
Stanton  on  the  Stones,  or  Stone  Town,  is  simply  an  epithet 
applied  to  all  these  groups  by  the  Saxons  at  some  period  sub- 
s-'cquont  to  tliat  of  which  we  arc  speaking,  when  the  memory  of 
their  purpose  was  lost,  or  little  cared  for  by  those  of  a  different 
race,  and  speaking  a  different  language,  who  had  succeeded 
to  the  liryts,  who  had  erected  them.  Unless  we  assume 
that  Stonehcuge,  Stanton  Drew,  the  circles  on  Stanton  Moor, 
and  the  stones  at  Stennis,  and  others,  wore  erectetl  by  the 
Saxons  themselves,  they  must  originally  have  borne  Celtic  names, 
and  it  would  be  these  names  that  Nennius  would  quote,  and 
which  consequently  could  not  be  those  by  which  they  are  now 
known. 

The  <»xpression  **in  monte"  is  singularly  conlirnmtory  of  this 
determination,  inasmuch  as  one  of  the  remarkable  features  of  the 
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locality  is  the  fortified  hill  known  as  Maes^  Knoll,  which 
literally  looks  into  Stanton  Drew,  and  is  the  inost  remarkable 
feature  seea  from  it,  and  a  fight  on  its  ridge  is  as  probable  an 
operation  as  any  likely  to  be  undertaken  in  this  quarter. 

If  the  above  were  all  the  evidence  that  could  be  produced  in 
rapport  of  the  hypothesis  that  all  these  great  circles  belonged 
to  the  Arthurian  age,  it  might  be  admitted  to  be  sufficient  to 
establish  not  a  conclusion  but  a  fair  prima  facie  case.  The 
reasonableness,  however,  of  what  has  been  here  advanced  will, 
it  is  hoped,  become  more  and  more  apparent  as  we  proceed. 
Absolute  mathematical  or  logical  proof  it  is  to  be  feared,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  evidence,  is  not  available.  Till  attention 
is  &irly  turned  to  a  certain  definite  line  of  argument,  the  experi- 
ments are  not  made,  and  the  authorities  are  not  read,  which  bear 
upon  it,  or  if  made  or  read  are  not  understood ;  but  when  the 
arguments  are  examined  with  the  earnest  desire  to  prove  or 
disprove  them,  new  light  springs  up  from  every  quarter,  and 
before  long  there  may  be  grounds  for  a  positive  answer. 

Meanwhile  it  may  be  well  to  point  out,  before  going  further, 
that  this  class  of  circles  is  peculiar  to  England.  They  do  not 
exist  in  France  or  in  Algeria.  The  Scandinavian  circles  are  all 
very  different,  so  too  are  the  Irish.  The  one  circle  out  of  England 
that  at  all  resembles  them  is  that  at  Stennis,  or  rather  Brogar,  in 
the  Orkneys,  which  will  be  described  in  detail  further  on.  There 
we  have  a  great  100-metre  circle,  with  a  ditch  (but  no  rampart),  a 
smaller  100-foot  circle,  with  a  ruined  dolmen  in  its  stone  circle,  as 
at  Stanton  Drew,  and  we  have  the  Maes  Knoll  for  the  Maes  How. 
The  Stennis  group  has  also  the  detached  stones,  though  it  wants  the 
rudimentary  avenues,  and  some  minor  peculiarities,  and  it  may  be 
more  modem,  but  it  is  very  similar ;  >vhoreas  those  in  Cornwall  and 
elsewliere  are  small  and  irregular,  and  totally  wanting  in  the  dignity 
belonging  to  those  which  we  have  ventiu*ed  to  call  Arthurian. 


'  What  U  the  meaning  of  the  word 
''Maes"?  It  is  aingulur  tbit  tho  Macs 
How,  in  Orkney,  should  bear  the  sauie 


know  of  tho  nanio  occurring  anywhere 
else.  According  to  tho  dictionaries,  it 
merely  means  *•  plain"  or  "field."    In 


ralativo  positiun  to  tho  Btanding  Stones   .  Irish  "  Magh  *'  pronounced  "  Moy ;"  but 
of  Stonnis,  in  Orkney,  that  Maes  Knoll    |  that  can  hardly  bo  tho  meaning  here. 
do6i  to  the  group  of  circles.    I  do  not 
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The  arguments  adduced  in  the  preceding  pages  will  probably  be 
deemed  sufBcient  to  make  out  a  strong  case  to  show  that  these 
great  circles  were  erected,  at  all  events,  after  the  departure  of  the 
Bomans,  and  if  this  is  so,  it  confines  the  field  for  discussion  within 
very  narrow  limits.  Either  they  must  have  been  erected  by  the 
Bomanized  Britons  before  they  were  so  completely  Christianized 
as  to  be  entirely  weaned  from  their  Pagan  habits,  or  they  were  the 
works  of  the  Saxons  or  Danes.  We  shall  be  in  a  better  position 
to  judge  how  far  it  is  likely  that  the  latter  were  the  authors,  when 
we  have  examined  the  rude  stone  monuments  of  Scandinavia  or 
Friesland,  from  which  countries  the  Northmen  descended  on  our 
shores.  When  this  is  done,  we  shall  probably  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  as  they  erected  Dolmens  as  burying-places  for  their 
dead,  and  Menhirs  or  Bauta  Stones  and  circles  in  their  battle- 
fields, there  is  no  improbability  of  their  having  done  so  also  here. 
The  question,  however,  is,  did  they  erect  these  great  100-metre 
circles?  These  are  unique,  so  far  as  I  know;  a  class  quite 
by  themselves,  and  so  similar,  whether  found  in  Cumberland  or 
Derbyshire,  or  in  Wilts  or  Somersetshire,  that,  with  the  probable 
exception  of  the  Orkney  group,  they  must  be  the  work  of  one 
|)eople,  and  also  nearly  of  the  same  age.  If,  in  fact,  they  do 
not  mark  the  battle-fields  to  which  I  have  attempted  to  ascribe 
them,  they  must  mark  something  nearly  approximating  to  tliem 
in  date,  and  as  nearly  analogous  in  intention  and  purpose. 

Smaller  Circles. 

It  would  be  as  tedious  as  unprofitable  to  attempt  to  enumerate 
all  the  smaller  circles  existin<i:  in  various  parts  of  England ;  bnt 
there  arc  two  or  three  wliicli  are  curious  in  themselves,  and 
interesting  as  illustrating  the  lar^e  circles  of  whicrh  we  have  just 
been  treating.  The  first  to  be  mentioned  is  one  situated  in 
Englewood  Forest,  near  Hose  Hill,  and  therefore  nearly  equi- 
distant from  Cumrew,  Salkeld,  and  Carlisle.  Locally,  therefore, 
it  belongs  to  the  Cumberland  group,  dascribed  above,  and  may  do 
so  in  date  also.  It  is  a  low  platform,  it  can  hardly  l»e  called  a 
tumulus,  as  it  is  only  12  U*ei  high.  It  is  circular,  and  measures 
03  feet  across.     On  the  platform  i>tand,  or  at  least  stood  in  1787, 
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three  bilithons,  or  gronpe  of  two  tall  stoues  standing  side  by  side, 
like  tliose  in  the  inner  circle  at  StoDebenge.  Mr.  Itooke  dug  in 
front  of  one  of  these,  with  the  intention  of  seeing  how  deep  it  was 
ill  the  ground,  but  to  his  aatoiiishment  he  found  a  cist  formed  of 
BIX  perfectly  well  fitted  hewn  stonea,  but  measuring  little  more 
tlian  2  feet  each  way.  In  front  of  the  other  outside  group  he 
found  a  similar  ci8t>  but  a  little  larger,  2  feet  10  inches  by  2  feet 
2  inches,  and  farther  removed  from  the  central  pair  of  upright 


stones,  and  nearer  the  centre  of  the  circle,  a  third  cist,  formed 
equally  of  hewn  and  well  fitted  stouos.  In  all  three  of  these  were 
found  hninan  bones,  fragments  of  skulls,  teeth,  &c.,  but  no  imple- 
ments or  ornaments  of  arty  sort,  only  under  one  head  a  metallic 
lump,  with  apparently  particles  of  gold  in  it.*  This  was  sent  to 
tbe  Society  of  Antiquaries  fur  exmninatiun,  but  with  what  result 

■  '  AivliivuliiKiii,'  X.  [A.  xi.  ji.  IINi. 
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is  not  stated.^  According  to  the  plan,  it  would  appear  as  if  there 
were  originally  six  interments  in  the  mound.  In  fact,  that  it  was 
the  counterpart  of  the  top  of  Minning  Low,  with  the  addition  of 
the  pairs  of  obelisks.  Mr.  Eooke  was,  however,  so  much  puzzled  at 
finding  Druids  buried  six  feet  below  the  floor  of  their  own  temple, 
that  he  did  not  seek  further.  But  if  the  mound  still  exists,  it  would 
be  very  interesting  to  know  if  any  more  cists  exist  in  the  mound, 
or  any  burial  deeper  down  below  them,  as  in  the  Derbyshire 
example.  It  might  contain  coins,  and  if  so,  would  be  interesting 
as  another  example  of  its  date ;  but  meanwhile  its  truncated  con- 
oidal  form  and  arrangement  of  graves,  and  of  trilithons,  are 
sufficient  to  show  that  it  was  cotemporary  with  Minning  Low  and 
Stonehenge,  or  at  all  events  not  far  from  their  date. 

In  the  same  paper  in  which  Mr.  Booke  describes  the  Hose 
Hill  tumulus  he  gives  an  account  of  an  excavation  at  a  place 
called  Aspatria,  a  little  farther  westward,  and  near  St  Bees.  They 
cleared  away  a  barrow  about  90  feet  in  diameter,  and  at  3  feet 
below  the  original  surface  of  the  ground  found  a  cist  in  which  lay 
the  skeleton  of  a  man  of  gigantic  stature.  As  he  lay  extended, 
he  measured  7  feet  from  the  head  to  the  ankle.  His  feet  were 
decayed  and  rotted  off.  At  his  side,  near  the  shoulder-blade,  was 
an  iron  sword  4  feet  in  length,  the  handle  elegantly  ornamented 
with  inlaid  silver  flowers ;  a  gold  fibula  or  buckle  was  also  found, 

with  portions  of  the  shield  and 
his  battle-axe.  One  of  the  most 
curious  things  found  was  the  bit 
of  a  snaffle-bridle,  which  is  so 
modern -looking  that  it  would 
not  excite  interest  if  seen  on  a 

40.  8nufll(>-nit  r>.>ui>t  at  A^ivatrijU 

stall  in  Seven  Dials.  The  main 
interest  resides  in  its  siiuihirity  to  that  which  Stukeley  found 
at  Silbury  Hill  (woodout  No.  18,  p.  81).  He  cleaned  and  polished 
his  one  carefully.  Air.  Kooke  had  his  engravt'd  with  all  the  rust 
upon  it,  so,  at  first  sight,  they  are  not  so  similar  as  they  are  in 
reidity.     The  fact  of  this  one  being  found  in  an  undoubtedly 


'  It  pruluiMy  may  haw  Imhii  a  inixa  of  iron  iiyritc-H,  and  iiuiy  have  U-vu  umtl  for 
btriking  n  light 
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sncicDt  grave,  takes  away  all  prima  fade  improbability  from  the 
BiiggeBted  age  of  the  other.  From  its  form,  Stukeley's  appears 
to  be  the  older  of  the  two ;  but  we  have  no  chrouometric  scale 
for  bridle-hita. 

All  these  things  make  thia  grave  look  as  if  it  were  very  modem ; 
bat  on  tiie  outside  of  the  stones  forming  the  oist  were  engraved  a 
variety  of  figures  which  are  of  interest  as  a  means  of  comparison 
with  the  Irish  and  Danish  engravingH  we  shall  meet  with  here- 
after. They  are  not  very  artistically  drawn,  and  are  probably 
worse  engraved ;  but  it  is  easy  to  recognize  the  cross  in  t^€"circla 


41.  KMe  Kou.  AnpUrta  Clil. 

Tliere  are  the  concentric  circles  with  dots  in  the  centre  and 
straight  lines  proceeding  from  them  and  other  figures  found  on 
rockn  and  elsewhere,  wliich  antiquaries  have  hitherto  been 
inclined  to  ascribe  to  a  primeval  antiquity,  but  which  this  tomb 
would  bring  down  at  lea^t  to  tlie  Yikiug  age — of  which  more 
hereafter. 

The  circle  of  cists  on  3Inlc  Hill,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  are  inte- 
resting from  another  cause ;  for  unforlunately  they  all.  liavu  lieon 
iMd  bare  and  rifle<l  before  any  antiquary  took  cognisance  of  thi.'ni, 
and  we  have  consequently  nothjn<^  hy  which  Ihi-ir  date  can  he 
oven  gues^d  at.  Tlieir  interest  Vmn  in  their  arrangement,  which  in 
that  of  eight  cists  ananged  in  a  circle,  with,  it  would  seem,  others 
at  right  aogles  at  4-crtiiin  iutcrvnls.'     From  simple  insjx'ction  it  is 


Tolnmf,  but   in  utterly   iintnutwirth;. 

Tol.  xH.  p.  51.    A  fmicy  plnti  nf 

It  in  n-pmd'ii;«l  liy  Wnring. -Mon.'&e. 

unr   eircln   BppMM    in   tlin  name 

,.1.  ili. 

evident  thnt  these  ciets  must  at  one  time  haye  been  covered  wilh 
eai-tli.     They  are  not  dolmens,  or  anytliiog  that  would  do  for  self- 


3IuleHU1,  VjcwoTCMl 


standing  monuments.     If  covered  with  earth,  they  would  form  a 
circnhir  rouiinil  45  feet  in  diameter  internally,  and  C5  fet't  a<-ro^ 


^ 


sfl 


to  the  f'Mit  of  the  outor  sIoik-,  ami,  iw  far  as   one  Rxiim|tli'  vva 
go,  would  tend  to  prove  that  the  ein-iilar  vallum  at  AvoUury  and 
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many  other  places  was  a  place  for  the  deposit  of  bodies.  Except 
in  the  instance  spoken  of  in  describing  the  circle  at  Harden,  I  am 
not  aware  of  bodies  having  been  found  in  England  under  tliese 
ramparts ;  but  they  have  not  been  sought  for.  Of  one  thing  we 
may  feel  certain,  that  nothing  is  unique  in  these  matters,  and  that 
what  occurred  once,  occurred  frequently,  and  will  no  doubt  be 
found  when  looked  for. 

Another  peculiarity  of  this  circle  is  worth  observing.  There  are 
two  gaps  or  openings  in  the  circle  opposite  one  another,  as  at 
Arbor  Low  and  Penrith.  One  must  not  rely  too  much  on  this, 
as  the  gaps  here  may  arise  from  the  removal  of  cists ;  but  tlie 
coincidence  is  at  least  curious,  and  if  we  restored  this  monument 
in  the  sense  just  indicated,  and  could  rely  on  that  restoration, 
the  secret  of  the  vallum  surrounding  Avebury  and  other  similar 
monuments  would  no  longer  be  a  mystery.  To  my  mind  it  has 
not  been  so  for  many  years  past ;  but  though  I  dare  not  yet  ask 
others  to  follow  at  once,  I  trust  sufficient  evidence  has  been  accu- 
mulated in  the  preceding  pages  to  render  it  probable  that  they 
were  only  continuous  tumuli. 

The  circle  or  rather  circles,  on  Burn  lloor,  near  Wast  Water, 
Cumberland,  are  described  by  Mr.  Williams  as  consisting  of  a  100- 
foot  circle,  formed  of  forty-four  stones,  beyond  which,  at  a  distance 
of  25  feet  is  an  outer  circle  of  fourteen  large  stones.  A  niche  or 
square  enclosure  on  one  side  of  the  inner  circle  contains  a 
cairn  23  feet  in  diameter,  and  within  the  circle  are  four  others, 
irregularly  spaced,  and  measuring  21  to  25  feet  in  diameter ;  each 
like  the  circle  itself,  surrounded  by  fourteen  stcmes.  These,  on 
being  opened,  were  found  to  contain  a  rude  chamber  formed  of 
five  stones,  in  wliich  were  found  remains  of  burnt  bones,  horns 
of  stags,  and  other  animals.^ 

One  point  of  interest  in  this  monument  is,  that  it  explains  the 
existence  of  a  similar  square  enclosure  on  one  side  of  a  well-known 
100-foot  circle  near  Keswick.  There  is  no  sign  of  a  cairn  there 
now ;  it  may  have  been  removed,  as  those  at  Salkeld  were,  or  it 
may  be  that  the  body  was  interred  without  this  external  indi- 
cation ;  but  that  it  lies,  or  lay,  in  tliis  enclosure  seems  certain.    The 


*  •  l*rocecd]ng^{  o'i  tho  hfrK-ioty  of  Antiquurii  h,'  iii.  p.  'I'2'}, 
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principal  reason  for  referring  to  it  here  is  that  it  is  undoubtedlj 
sepulchral.  We  shall  find  many  examples  equally  so  farther  on, 
but  it  is  well,  in  the  meanwhile,  to  illustrate  one  which  certainly 
was  neither  a  temple  nor  place  of  assembly,  and  which  contains, 
besides,  several  peculiarities  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
advert  hereafter. 
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44.  Circlns  on  Bum  Moor,  CunibiTUnd. 


It  seems  almost  equally  clear  that  the  lk)scawen  circles,  with 
which  we  close  our  illustrations  of  English  circles  for  the  present, 
were  neither  Temples  nor  Things.  It  is  very  difficult  to  see  how 
any  one  could  fancy  that  anything  so  confused  as  the  centre  of 
these  circles  is,  could  be  a  temple,  still  less  a  place  of  assembly. 
But  Borlase,  though  generally  admitting  the  sepulchral  nature  of 
the  circles,  maintains  that  this  one  was  a  temple,  and  describes  the 
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position  of  the  serving  Druids  and  all  the  ceremonies  down  to 
the  minutest  particulars.  The  circles  are  small,  the  largest  being 
only  75  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  whole  group  only  200  feet  across, 
neither  are  the  stones  by  any  means  of  imposing  dimensions. 
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4S.  Buecawen  Circles.     Trum  IturliK>. 

Another  circumstance  worthy  of  being  noticed,  is  that  there  are 
detached  stones  in  front  of  the  priuei2)al  circles.  Interesting 
results  might  be  obtained  by  excavating  at  their  bases,  as,  for 
reasons  above  stated,  it  seems  as  if  the  principal  interment  might 
be  found  at  their  feet. 

Dolmens. 

Ab  stated  above,  England  seems  to  bo  the  native  country  of 
the  great  circles,  no  100-metro  circles  having  yet  been  found 
anywhere  out  of  England,  excepting,  of  cours(*,  that  at  Stennis. 
France,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to  be  the  native  cr>untry  of  tho 
dolmens.  They  exist  there  in  numbers  far  l^youd  anything  we 
can  show,  and  of  dimensions  exceeding  anything  wo  c>an  boast 
of.  In  England  proper,  when  we  liavo  enum(?rated  Kit's  Cotty- 
house,  tho  dolmen  in  Clatford  Bottom,  Wayhind  Smith's  Cave, 
that  at  Bollright,  and  one  at  Drowst(*ignton,  in  Devonshire,  our 

M 
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list  is  nearly  exhausted.  There  may  be  heaps  of  stones  which 
seem  dolmens,  or  something  like  them;  and  chambered  tamuli, 
whose  internal  kistvaens,  if  exposed,  might  be  entitled  to  rank 
with  dolmens ;  but,  taking  the  word  in  its  broad  sense,  it  is  difficult 
to  carry  our  list  beyond  the  half-dozen. 

In  Cornwall  the  case  is  different.  In  the  comer  to  the  westward 
of  Falmouth  there  are  at  least  twice  as  many  as  in  all  England. 
In  Wales,  I  think  I  could  enumerate  twice  as  many  as  in  Cor^ 
wall  ;  and  in  Anglesea^  there  are  certainly  as  many  as  ^ 
Cornwall,  perhaps  more ;  and  in  the  Isle  of  Man  they  are  also 
numerous.  It  is  difficult  to  be  precise,  as  the  same  monument  is, 
sometimes  at  least,  recorded  under  two  names ;  but  it  is  not  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  from  fifty  to  sixty  have  been  described, 
and  most  of  them  figured,  as  found  in  the  West  country,  and  I 
should  not  be  surj)rised  if  an  industrious  statistician  carried  the 
number  to  100,  including,  of  course,  many  that  are  now  ruinous. 

There  are  two  {X)ints  of  view  from  which  this  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  English  dolmens  may  be  regarded.  The  first  and 
most  obvious  would  be  to  consider  that  they  were  erected  by  the 
Britons  after  they  were  driven  into  the  mountain  fastnesses  of 
the  West,  first  by  the  Bomans,  and  more  completely  afterwards  by 
the  Saxons.  The  other  view  would  bo  that  they  are  the  work  of  a 
different  race,  who,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  occupied  the 
western  country  in  the  time  of  the  Bomans.  Tacitus  is  particu- 
larly explicit  on  this  point.  He  divides  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  into  three  classes.  The  red-haired  Caledonians,  resembling 
the  Germans  and  inhabiting  the  north ;  the  Silures,  of  dark 
complexion  and  curling  hair,  and  whom  he  describes  as  living 
in  that  part  of  the  country  which  is  opiwsito  Spain,  and 
ho  suggests  that  the  ancient  Iberians  crossed  over  and  occupied 
these  regions;  and  ho  then  adds:  "Those  nearest  to  Gaul 
are  similar  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  countrv."'  There  is  so 
much  in  the  present  aspect  of  tlio  people  of  this  country  to 
confirm  this  general  classification  that  there  seems  very  little 
reason  fur  doubting  its   general  correctnes.^ ;   and   as    all   these 


'  The    Hon.  W.  C.   Stanley  oniiinorntt's    liy   nninc  twinty-fmir   in    Anf;1<*tica. 

•  Archffiolo^ia  CnnihrrnHii*/  fourth  norio»,  vol.  i.  p.  f»H. 
'  THi'itiis,  •  Viltt  A>rrK*<»ln\'  clmi).  v. 
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dolmens  are  found  in  the  country  of  the  Silures  it  may  be  argued 
that  they  belonf>:  to  them.  If  he  had  joined  the  Aquitanians  to 
Iberians  he  would  probably  have  expressed  more  completely  the 
whole  facts  of  the  case  as  we  now  know  them. 

Admitting,  however,  this  ethnographic  view  of  the  case  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent — which  I  am  prepared  to  do,  it  still  leaves 
the  niiestion  of  date  wholly  unsettled.  It  would  bo  answered  if  we 
dared  to  assume  that  the  Silures  were  driven  from  the  fertile 
parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Severn,  whicli  we  have  reason  to  suppose 
they  occupied  in  Agricola's  time,  to  the  mountain  fastnesses,  and 
that  it  was  then  only  tliat  they  began  to  repeat  in  stone  what 
previously  they  had  only  erected  in  earth.  If  this  could  be 
established,  we  should  get  both  an  ethnogra])hical  and  a  chrono- 
logical determination  of  no  small  value ;  but  of  this  we  shall  be 
better  able  to  form  an  opinion  after  discussing  the  monuments 
of  France. 

Meanwhile  there  is  one  point  bearing  upon  the  subject  to  wliich 
it  may  be  as  well  to  draw  attention.  In  Wales  and  Anglesea, 
which  we  may  assume  to  have  been  the  country  of  the  Silures 
or  that  to  which  they  were  driven,  there  are  no  circles,  but  only 
dolmens.  In  Cornwall,  where  the  blood  was  certainly  more  mixed, 
there  are  both  circles  and  dolmens,  and  the  same  is  the  case  at 
the  other  extremity  of  the  western  district  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

If  it  is  contended  that,  being  nearer  to  Si)ain  or  Aquitaine 
than  Wales,  Cornwall  must  have  been  earliest  and  most  exclusively 
inhabited  by  the  dark  race,  the  answer  is,  that  though  it  may 
originally  have  been  so,  the  races  in  Cornwall  had  been  mixed 
with  Celtic  and  other  blood  before  the  ago  of  the  stone  monu- 
ments ;  while  in  the  Isle  of  Man  we  shall  probably  see  reason  for 
believing  that  northern  blood  was  infused  into  the  veins  of  the 
people,  at  a  very  early  age,  when  few,  if  any,  monuments  of  this 
class  existed,  and  certainly  before  all  had  been  completed. 

Even  a  cursory  examination  of  these  West  Coast  dolmens  would, 
I  think,  be  su£Scient  to  prove  to  any  one  that  the  theory  that  all 
were  originally  covered  with  earthen  mounds  is  utterly  untenable. 
That  such  chambered  graves  as  those  at  Uley  in  Gloucestershire,' 

■  *8oniPrHnt  Arohico.  Soc.  Procrc<liiig8,*  yiii.  p.  51. 
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or  Stoiicy  Litt)i.-ton  in  Somereetsliire,*  were  always  iDtended  to  le 
so  (tuvcreil  up  in  clear  eiioiig'b.  So  was  this  one  at  Park  Cwn,  in 
the  j>ciiinsulu  of  Uower,  recently  opened  and  described  by  Sir 
Jiilin  Jjii1>!jock.'  It  is  of  the  saiue  tyjic  as  Uley  and  Stoney 
Litlliitoii,  but  bits  only  four  cbambers  arranged  on  each  ttide  of  tlie 


I'liiitnil  |)iisHii;;f,  One  of  it^  iinist  rcinarkiiblc  cbaructoristics  is 
tlit<  lii'iiiilirul  tiiiMiiiiy  (if  tlii^  retaining;  wiiMs  on  0;U-ll  nidc  of  tlie 
fiiniii'I-s1i;i|ii'il  [ui'Su^Tf  Ictuliii;:  to  tin-  ti'lls.  Tbi'sc  are  so  carefully 
built  Ibiit   it  is  ivitii-ut   tliiit  tbi-y  w.rf  inoiinl  to  ln'  neon,  and 

tl nlraiu'f  to  Ih'  k.-|it  <hmii.     IihIiinI,  unlcsji  ho  fimcy  it  was  the 

Diiiuunii-iit  iif  Konii-  li;:ht,  wbii'li  ibrn*  lo-ciiis  no  n'liMin  for  siipjiosiugt 
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it  is  evident  it  must  have  been  kept  open  till  forty  deaths  had 
occurred  in  the  family  of  the  chief  to  which  it  sensed  as  sepulchre, 
as  at  least  that  number  of  bodies  were  found  in  the  chambers, 
but  in  a  dreadfully  confused  condition,  as  if  the  grave  had 
been  rifled  before,  but  no  implements  or  trace  of  metal  were  left 
to  indicate  even  approximately  its  age. 

At  Uley,  in  Gloucestershire,  half  way  between  Berkeley  and 
Tetbniry,  there  is  a  tumulus  which,  in  its  internal  arrangement,  is 
Tery  similar  to  that  last  described.  The  entrance  is  of  the  same 
form,  and  there  are  four  side-chambers;  but  those  at  Uley  are 
grouped  more  artistically  in  the  centre,  instead  of  being  separated 
by  a  passage,  as  at  Park  Own.  Externally  the  differences  are 
more  apparent;  the  Gloucestershire  example  being  oblong,  or 
rather  heart-shaped,  while  that  in  Gower  is  more  circular  in  form. 
The  Uley  tumulus  was  first  opened  by  a  Mr.  Baker,  in  1821,  but 
subsequently  examined  with  great  care  by  Dr.  Thurnam ;  and  a 
very  careful  account,  resulting  from  his  own  observation  compared 
with  the  records  of  Mr.  Baker's,  published  by  him  in  the  'Archaeo- 
logical Journal.'^  The  bodies  in  the  chambers,  which  were 
numerous,  had  been  disturbed  and  were  lying  in  disorder,  as  at 
Park  Own;  but  among  them  was  found  a  vessel  resembling  a 
Roman  lachrymatory,  and  some  pottery  which  may  have  been 
either  Komano-British  or  Mcdiroval.  Tlu?re  were  also  found 
0ome  fragments  of  flint  implements,  apparently  arrow-heads,  and 
outside  two  stone  axes — one  of  flint.  Near  the  summit  of  the 
mound,  exactly  over  the  easternmost  chamber,  there  had  been 
another  interment,  and  beside  the  skeleton  w^re  found  three  brass 
coins  of  the  sons  of  Constantino  the  Great. 

On  this  evidence,  Ur.  Thurnam,  with  the  approval  probably  of 
every  antiquary  in  England,  comers  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
original  erection  of  the  chambered  tumulus  belongs  to  the  long 
prehistoric  past;  that  the  pottery,  &c.,  wore  accidentally  intro- 
duced; and  that  the  coins  belong  to  a  secondary  post-Roman 
interment.  The  only  evidence  for  this  being  the  presence  of  the 
flints  above  mentioned,  and  the  assumptions  based  on  them ;  they 
having  become  articles  of  faith  with  antiriuaries  which  it  is  rank 

*  Vol.  xi.  p.  SlTi  e/  i^ftf. 
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heresy  to  dispute.  As  I  liaye  already  stated,  till  some  one  can 
show  at  what  period  flint  ceased  to  be  used  in  any  particular 
locality,  this  evidence  is  worthless.  With  regard  to  the  secondary 
intei-ments,  it  appears  to  be  inconceivable  that,  after  the  lapse 
of  500  or  600  years  at  least,  and  the  civilizing  influence  of  the 
Bomau  occupation,  any  one  should  choose  the  top  of  one  of 
the  mounds  of  the  long-forgotten  pagan  savages  for  a  burying- 
place.  If  burying  in  barrows  had  been  the  fashion  in  Gloucester- 
shire, as  it  was  on  tlie  wolds  of  Yorkshire  or  the  downs  of 
Wiltshire,  something  might  be  said  in  favour  of  such  an  hypo- 
thesis if  we  could  also  assume  that  the  races  had  been  undisturbed 
in  the  interval.  But  there  are  hardly  half-a-dozen  tumuli  in  the 
whole  county.  They,  like  Uley,  Bodmarton,^  Stoney  Littleton,' 
are  all  chambered  tumuli  of  one  class  and  apparently  of  one  age. 
All  too,  it  may  be  remarked,  are  close  to  Boman  stations  and 
surrounded  by  evidences  of  Boman  occupation. 

In  the  previous  pages  we  have  already  met  with  several 
instances  of  summit  interments,  as  at  Gib  Hill,  Minning  Low,  &c., 
which  are  certainly  not  secondary,  and  we  have  reason  to  suspect 
that  more  will  be  found  when  looked  for;  and  the  finding  of 
Boman  coins  on  or  near  the  top  of  tumuli  is  too  frequent  to  be  acci- 
dental, and  occurs  even  in  Ireland,  where  the  Bomans  never  went. 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  recur  to  this  subject  when  speaking 
of  the  tomb  of  King  Harald  Hildetand  at  Lethra,  and  then 
propose  to  treat  it  more  in  detail ;  but  meanwhile  it  seems  clear 
that  the  evidence  of  the  coins  and  the  pottery  must  be  allowed  to 
outweigh  that  of  the  flints ;  and  if  this  is  so,  not  only  Uley  but 
all  the  chamber-tumuli  in  Gloucestershire  or  Somerset  belong 
either  to  the  Bomano-British,  or  rather  to  the  post-Boman  period 
of  British  historv. 

Another  and  even  more  interesting  example  of  this  class  has 
recently  been  brought  to  light  by  the  Hon.  W.  O.  Stanley, 
at  Plas  Newydd,  not  far  from  the  great  dolmen  represented 
on  woodcut  No.  SO.**     It  is  a  chamber  or  cist,  W  feet  3  inches 


*  *rr<>.  Sw.  Aut./  8*'CunJ  m.tu'k  ii. 
275.  Thurnam,  *  Archoeologia,*  xUi. 
217. 
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*  '  Arrlintolof^ia    Cambreniiifi,*    foturth 
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wide  by  about  7  feet  long,  and  covered  by  two  slabs.    Before 
being  distorbed,  the  Bupporting  slabs  mnst  have  formed  nearly 


perfect  walls,  thus  distinguishing  the  cist  from  those  standing  on 
wiilely-cipaced  legs.    Its  principnl  point  of  interesti  however,  is  the 


widely-splayed  avennc  of  stones  loading  up  to  it,  sliuwing  that  it 
was  always  intended  to  ho  visited;  and  still  more  curious  arc  the 
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two  holes  that  were  pierced  in  the  sUh  that  dosed  the  entranoe. 
The  upper  part  of  this  slab  is  now  broken  off,  but  so  mtich  remains 
that  it  is  easy  to  aee  that  they  were  originally  circular  and  abont 
10  inches  iu  diameter.  Such  holed  stones  are  very  frequent 
in  Eastern  dolmens,  imd  are  also  common  in  Cornwall  and 
elsewhere  ;•  but  what  their  purpose  may  have  been  has  not  yet 
been  explained.  Further  on  it  may  be  attempted.  At  present  it 
is  the  relation  of  this  form  of  chambered  tnmQli  to  extonal 
dolmens  that  principilly  interests  ns. 

Almost  all  the  su-called  dolmens  in  the  Channel  Islands  ««  of 
this  cflasB.  One  has  already  been  given  (woodcut  Na  IIX  nnd 
it  mav  safely  be  asserted  that  all  chambers  which  were  wains- 


otcd  itli  slabs  so  ns  to  1  rm  nearly  perfect  walls,  and  all  that 
1  d  com]  heated  quisi  »  It  1  roofs  ere  or  were  mtendod  to  be, 
i,o\eretl  wttli  moniids-^moro  c«|kciiiI1}  those  that  had  covered  pas- 
sogcs  leading  to  tliem.  There  is,  however,  a  very  wide  distinction 
between  those  st^pulchral  chambers  and  sncli  n  monument  as  this 
at  I'entre  Ifan,  in  Pembrokeshire.'  Tlit^  top  stone  is  so  large 
that  it  is  said  five  persons  on  horsolHick  have  found  shelter  under 


'  For  KialiLinrtnn,  bm;  '  l'ro«*tliiiu»  Pit.  .\nt.'  I.  ».  i: :  ("t  Ciiriiiiih,  bop  jafet  hj 
M.  Dniih,  'Dciit.  Mnic.'  I)*0*- 
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it  from  a  shower  of  rain.  Even  allowing  that  the  horses  were 
onlj  Welsh  ponies,  men  do  not  raise  such  inasses  and  poise  tliem 
on  their  points  for  tlip  -%ke  of  hiding  them  again.  Besides  that, 
the  supports  do  not  and  could  not  form  a  chamber.  The  earth 
would  have  fallen  in  on  all  sides,  and  the  connexion  between  the 
roof  and  the  floor  been  cut  off  entirely,  even  befoi-o  the  whole  was 
oomplflted.  Or,  to  take  another  example,  that  at  Plas  Newydd, 
on  tlie  shore  of  the  Menai  Strait.  Here  the  cap  stone  is  an 
enimnous  blook,  squared  by  art,  HUpporte<l  on  four  stone  legs,  but 
with  no  pretence  of  forming  a  nhambor.     If  the  cap  stone  were 


DuhncB  U  Plia  Nawydd.     >'niin 


merely  intended  as  a  roofing  stoue,  one  a  third  or  fourth  of  ils 
weight  would  hare  been  equally  serviceable  and  oqimlly  eflective 
in  an  architectural  point  of  view,  if  buried.  The  mode  of  archi- 
tectural expression  which  these  Stone  men  best  understood  was 
the  power  of  mass.  At  Stoneheiige,  ut  Avebnry,  and  everywhere, 
as  here,  they  sought  to  give  dignity  and  expression  by  asiiig 
Ute  largest  blocks  they  could  tranRport  or  raise — and  they  were 
right;  for,  in  spite  of  their  rudeness,  th(7  impress  ur  now ;  but 
bad  they  buried  them  in  mounds,  tliey  ueitlier  would  have 
impressed  us  nor  their  contemj>ortiri('R. 

As  before  mentioned,  however,  the  great  argument  against  the 
theory  of  their  Imving  been  always  cohered  up  in  the  im(K)S»ibility 
of  accounting  for  the  disap|>earance  of  the  tiimiili.  If  they  had 
be«:n  situated  on  I'ertilf  plains  whoi-o  the  land  wiut  valiiabli^  for 
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agricultural  parposea,  it  might  be  assumed  that  a  civilized  pet^e 
witli  highly  cultivated  antiqaarian  tastes  might  bare  been  at  the 
tronble  and  expense  of  removing  the  tnmnli  for  the  sake  of  the 
land,  and  of  preserving  the  dolmens  for  their  historical  ralne.  Bat 
that  the  mde  peasantry  of  Cornwall  and  Wales  should  have  done 
this  is  inconceivable,  more  especially  as  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
these  monuments  are  situated  on  bleak  moorlands  of  no  agricaltnral 
value  whatever.  Still  more  inconceivable  is  it  that  they  should  bft*-" 
done  it  so  neatly  and  so  carefully  that  no  trace  of  t^->  r..  ..ilJ  i-iij 
now  be  found  either  around  the  stones  or  in  the  iieigliuoarhood. 

If  any  history  were  attached  to  these  Western  dolmeni^  or 
any  remains  had  been  found  under  them  which  would  enable  us 
to  fix  their  dates,  even  approximately,  or  to  arrange  them  in 
any  intelligible  sequence,  it  might  be  worth  while  recapitulating 
their  names  or  illustrating  their  forms.  Nothing  of  the  sort,  how- 
ever,  has  yet  been  attempted ;  and  apparently  no  materials  exist 
from  which  any  such  series  could  be  elaborated. 

Only  one  dolmen  in  Wales,  so  for  as  I  know,  bears  a  Dame ;  but 


it  if)  the  illiiMtrioiifl  one  of  King  Arthur.     Tlit'  ilclinr-n  traring  hiit 
name  is  situated  in  the  jieninsuln  of  (iowi.<r,  on  the  northern  sh>pcs 
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of  the  bleak  Biya  Ce^  aboat  ten  miles  west  from  Swansea.^  It 
fonns  the  centre  of  a  Tery  ezteoBire  group  of  monaments — eighty 
cainu,  at  least,  are  still  to  be  connted  in  an  area  less  than  half  a 
mile  in  length,  hj  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width.  These  are  mostly 
small,  12  to  15  feet  in  diameter;  one,  20  feet  across,  was  opened 
by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  but  proved  to  contain  no  interment 
Tho  largest  is  68  feet  in  diameter,  bnt  has  not  been  opened.  Aboat 
.  860  ftet  fiwm  this  is  the  dolmen.  The  cap  stone  is  14  feet  6  inches 
in  lengtli,  7  feet  5  inches  in  height,  and  6  feet  8  inches  in  breadtli 


■1.  PUn  oT  Anliin'i  QndU 

eren  now,  hot  a  very  large  piece  has  been  broken  off,  and  now  liett 
bende  it,  measnring  upwards  of  3  feet  in  thickness ;  and  another 
piece  seems  to  have  been  broken  off  ou  the  other  end,  so  that  when 
oomplete  it  most  have  weighed  between  35  and  40  tons.  It  rested 
originally  on  ten  ot  eleven  upright  stonen,  two  of  which,  howevef, 
have  ikllen,  and  only  fonr  now  touch  the  cap  stone.  Sir  Gardner 
is  of  opinion  that  it  once  was  covered  with  a  tumulus ;  but  this 


'  The  folUiwiog  jarticiilBn  an-  tHki'ii 
tiran  a  psp^r  h?  t*ir  J.  (iiirdui'r  Wilkjn- 
•an,  in  Ihe  flnt  votimie,  fniirtli  wrif*,  of 
the  '  AiehNolngia  CunbrcDsii,'  1870.     It 


i«  ii<.t  oii'.v  thi'  luxt,  l>iil  till'  IhiI  di-Mrip- 
liiin  whirh  1  knon-,  iitiil,  Mug  fmm  the 
ppii  of  HO  koournb.'  nn  oWrvtr,  I  Iiovp 
rclivil  on  it  cxclusirclf . 
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appears  rery  doubtful.  The  slight  monnd,  backed  up  with  lai^ 
stones,  that  now  surrounds  it,  with  a  diameter  of  73  to  74  feet, 
seems  an  enclosure  more  like  that  of  Hob  Hurst's  House  (woodcnt 
No.  53)  than  the  remains  of  a  tumulus,  and  till  some  further 
evidence  is  adduced,  wo  must  be  allowed  to  doubt  whether  any  cap 


53.    Hob  Hunt  •  IIdim  on  Bailow  Moo    Dcrbyftaln     Fnm  ■  dnnrlni  If  TluniM  IW(miii.i 

stone  on  laga  was  ever  so  treated.  Sir  Gardner  traced,  doubtfully, 
an  avenue,  of  which,  however,  only  five  stones  now  remain,  ex- 
tending to  about  500  feet  in  a  direction  that  would  have  passel 
the  dolmen  on  the  north,  as  that  at  Sbap  did  the  circle  at  its 
front,  or  the  lines  at  Merivale  Bridge,  the  circle  still  fouEd  there; 
Sir  Gardner  also  jwints  out  some  small  circular  enclosures,  which, 
from  the  analogy  of  those  found  on  Dartmoor,  he  assumes  to  be 
hut-circlee. 

AMiat,  then,  is  this  group  of  monuments  ?  Sir  Gardner  assumes 
that  it  is  a  cemetery  of  the  ancient  Britons ;  but,  if  so,  why  are 
not  other  cemeteries  found  in  the  fertile  valleys  and  plains  in  South 
Wales  ?  Why  did  they  clioose  one  of  the  barest  and  bleakest  hill- 
sides, and  one  farthest  removed  from  their  habitations  an  a  place  in 
which  to  bury  their  dead  ?  Why  did  tliey  not,  like  the  inhabitants 
of  Salisburj-  Plain,  disperse  tlioir  graves  pretty  o<jually  over  an  area 
of  30  miles  by  10?  Why  crowd  them  into  loss  than  half-a-milc? 
Without  reverting  to  my  previous  siipgestion  of  a  battle-field,  I  do 
not  see  how  these  questions  can  be  answered  ;  and  if  so,  I  do  not 
think  we  have  far  to  go  to  look  for  its  name  ?  As  hinted  above, 
Arthur's  eighth  battle  must  have  been  tbit;rbt  in  Wales.  The 
name  of  the  ]ilace  is  written  Ouin  (Gwvn),  (luinon,  Guinnon, 
Gunnion,*  which  rerlaiiily  is  Welsh;  and  when  we  find  it  imnie- 

■  '  Ten  Vi-nr*  DifSffiiip'."  ]>.  H7.  '  Ih.iT  ..ur  •iii;-k<'-I  <i..»..r? 
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diately  preceding  the  battle  of  Caerleon  on  the  Usk^  and  the  prin- 
cipal monument  still  bearing  Arthur's  name,  we  may  fairly,  I  think, 
adopt  the  suggestion  till,  at  leasts  a  better  is  offered. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  I  think  all  antiquaries  will  agree  with  Sir 
Gardner  Wilkinson  in  assuming  that  this  is  the  stone  of  Cetti  ^ 
mentioned  in  the  Welsh  triads.  '  The  84th  Triad '  speaks  of  the  Cor 
of  Emmrys  in  Caer  Caradawg  (another  name  for  Salisbury),  and 
the  88th  of  the  three  mighty  achievements  of  the  Isle  of  Britain, 
the  raising  of  the  stone  of  Cetti,  the  building  of  the  work  of  Emmrys, 
and  the  heaping  of  the  pile  of  Cy  vragnon.^  The  work  of  Emmrys 
(Ambrosius)  is  generally  admitted  to  bo  Stonehenge.  If  this  is 
the  stone  of  Cetti,  which  I  see  no  reason  for  doubting,  it  only 
remains  to  identify  the  third.  Most  antiquaries  suggest  Silbury 
Hill ;  and,  if  I  am  correct  in  placing  these  three  monuments  so 
near  one  another  in  date,  this  seems  also  extremely  probable,  and 
BO  far  as  it  goes,  is  a  satisfactory  confirmation  of  what  has  been 
advanced  above  from  other  sources. 

From  my  ignorance  of  the  VA'elsh  language  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  say  what  amount  of  reliance  should  be  placed  in  the 
evidence  of  these  triads.  But  Herbert  and  other  competent 
scholars  consider  it  undoubted  that  Emmrys  is  Ambrosius,  and 
the  *  Work '  referred  to  certainly  Stonehen«re.  If  this  is  so,  it 
fixes  its  date  beyond  question,  and  as  tho  other  two  are  mentioned 
in  the  same  breath  it  is  probable  thi^y  were  not  distant  in  date. 
All  this  may  be,  I  bc4ieve  certainly  is  so,  but  the  circumstantial 
evidence  adduced  above  seems  to  me  so  much  clearer  and  so 
much  more  to  be  relied  uinm,  that  it  derives  very  little  additional 
force  from  the  utterance  of  the  Welsh  bards.  It  is,  however,  no 
doubt  satisfactory  that  th(*ir  evidence  coincides  with  everything 
that  has  been  brought  forward  alK)vo,  as  bearing  directly  or 
indirectly  on  their  ag*;  or  use 

Before  proce<Mling,  it  may  be  as  well  to  revert  for  one  moment 
to  Hob  Hurst's  House.  It  is  quoted  here  to  show  how  a  tumulus, 
with  a  dolmen  on  the  top  of  it,  may  be  connected  with  a  low  ram- 


'  In  tliia  tho  MUno  word  as  '*  0)tty,"  um  iipplittl  to  Kit's  Cotty-hou»(.s  in  Kent  ? 
It  Irioktf  vfry  like  it— i'oity?  •  HfrlMTt,  'Cycloiw  (/hrlHtiunuM,*  p.  .'W. 
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part  so  as  not  to  conceal  it,  exactly,  I  believe,  as  is  the  case  with 
Arthor's  Qaoit  Bat  the  name  of  the  place  where  it  is  situated 
may  afford  a  hint  which  may  lead  to  something  hereafter.  It  will 
be  recollected  that  Arthur's  sixth  battle  was  fooght  **  super  flumen 
qnod  Tocatnr  Bassas.**  This  momid  is  situated  on  ''Bas"  Moor, 
the  Low  being  merely  the  name  of  the  monnd  itselt  These 
nominal  similarities  are  too  treacherous  to  be  relied  upon;  but 
the  more  the  whole  group  is  looked  at  the  more  does  it  appear 
that  there  are  coincidences  of  name,  or  form,  or  purpose,  bet*  j::^ 
those  monuments  here  called  Arthurian,  which  canr,^^  all  be 
accidental.  Individually  they  may  not  be  able  to  resist  hostile 
criticism,  but  in  their  cumulative  form  they  appear  to  me  to  make 
up  a  very  strong  case  indeed. 

If  any  of  the  other  dolmens  in  the  West  had  even  so  good  a  title 
to  a  date  as  Arthur's  Quoit,  it  might  be  possible  to  arrange  them 
in  a  series ;  but  as  none  have  even  traditional  dates,  all  we  can 
now  do  is  to  suggest  that  the  dolmen  at  Plas  Newydd  (woodcut 
No.  50)  is  of  about  the  same  age  as  Arthur's  Stone :  perhaps 
something  more  modem,  as  it  is  more  carefully  squared ;  but  this 
may  arise  from  the  one  being  a  battle-stone,  the  other  a  peaceful 
sepulchre.  In  like  manner  it  would  seem  that  such  an  exaggerated 
form  as  Peutre  Ifan  (woodcut  No.  49)  is  a  "  tour  de  force  **  of  a  still 
more  modem  date ;  and  if  we  could  get  one  certainly  older  than 
any  of  these,  a  tentative  scheme  could  be  constracted  which  might 
lead  US  to  satisfactory  results. 

I  by  no  means  despair  of  being  able  eventually  to  constract  such 
a  scheme  of  clnssitiration,  and,  even  before  this  Work  is  concluded, 
to  make  it  tolerably  clear  that  the  thing  is  possible,  and  then  it 
will  only  remain,  if  one  or  two  fixed  or  probable  dates  can  be 
ascertained,  to  bring  the  whole  within  the  range  of  historical 
investigation. 
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It  18  probable,  after  all,  that  it  is  from  the  Irish  aunals  that  the 
greatest  amount  of  b'ght  will  be  thrown  on  the  history  and  uses  of 
the  Megalithic  monuments.  Indeed,  had  not  Lord  Melbourne's 
Ministry  in  1839,  in  a  fit  of  ill-timed  parsimony,  abolished  the 
Historical  Commission  attached  to  the  Irish  Ordnance  Survey,  we 
should  not  now  be  groping  in  the  dark.  Had  they  even  retained 
the  services  of  Dr.  Petrie  till  the  time  of  his  death,  he  would  have 
left  very  little  to  be  desired  in  this  respect.  But  nothing  of  the  sort 
was  done.  The  fiat  went  forth*  All  the  documents  and  informa- 
tion collected  during  fourteen  years'  labour  by  a  most  competent 
staff  of  explorers  were  cast  aside — all  the  members  dismissed  on 
the  shortest  possible  notice,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
history  and  antiquities  of  Ireland  thrown  back  half  a  century, 
at  least^ 

Meanwhile,  however,  a  certain  number  of  the  best  works  of  the 
Irish  annalists  have  been  carefully  translated  and  edited  by  John 
O^DoDovan  and  others,  and  are  sufficient  to  enable  any  one  not 
acquainted  with  Irish  to  check  the  wild  speculations  of  antiquaries 
of  the  Valiancy  and  O'Brien  class,  and  also  to  form  an  opinion  on 
the  value  of  the  annals  themselves,  though  hardly  yet  sufficient  to 
enable  a  stranger  to  construct  a  reliable  scheme  of  chronology  or 
history  out  of  the  heterogeneous  materials  presented  to  him.  We 
must  wait  till  some  second  Petrie  shall  arise,  who  shall  possess  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  Irish  language  and  literature,  without 
losing  his  Saxon  coolness  of  judgment,  before  we  can  hope  to 
possess  a  reliable  and  consecutive  account  of  ancient  Ireland. 


>  Stokes, '  Life  of  Petrio ;'  liondon,  ISCS,  p.  99  et  aeqq. 
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When  this  is  done,  it  will  probably  be  fonnd  that  the  Irish 
possess  a  more  copious  literature,  illustrative  of  the  eocene  period 
of  their  early  history,  than  almost  any  other  country  of  Europe. 
Ireland  may  also  boast  that,  never  having  been  conquered  by 
the  Bomans,  she  retained  her  native  forms,  and  the  people  their 
native  customs  and  fashions,  uninterrupted  and  uninfluenced  by 
Boman  civilization,  for  a  longer  time  than  the  other  countries  of 
Europe  which  were  subjected  to  its  sway. 

As  most  important  and  instructive  parts  of  the  Irish  annals,  it 
is  proposed  first  to  treat  of  those  passages  descriptive  of  the  two 
battles  of  Moytura^  (Magh  Tuireadh),  both  of  which  occurred 
within  a  period  of  a  very  few  years.  A  description  of  the  fields 
on  winch  they  were  fouglit  will  probably  be  sufficient  to  set  at 
rest  tlie  question  as  to  the  uses  of  cairns  and  circles ;  and  if  we 
can  arrive  at  an  approximative  date,  it  will  go  fiEir  to  clear  np  the 
difficulties  in  understandiug  the  age  of  the  most  important  Irish 
antiquities. 

The  narrative  which  contains  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Southern 
Moytura,  or  Moytura  Cong,  is  well  known  to  Irish  antiquaries. 
It  has  not  }  et  been  published,  but  a  translation  from  a  MS.  in 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  was  made  by  John  O'Donovan  for  the 
Ordnance  Survey,  and  was  obtained  from  their  records  above 
alluded  to  by  Sir  William  Wilde.  He  went  over  the  battle-field 
repeatedly  with  the  3IS.  in  his  hand,  and  has  published  a  detailed 
account  of  it,  with  suflicient  extracts  to  make  the  whole  intelligiUe.' 
The  story  is  briefly  this : — At  a  certain  jieriod  of  Irish  history  a 
colony  of  Firlolgs,  or  Belga},  as  they  are  usually  called  by  Irish 
antiquaries,  settled  in  Ireland,  dispossessing  the  Fomorians,  who 
Hie  wiid  to  have  come  from  Africa.     After  })ossessing  the  country 


*  In  the  foHuwin^  pageri  it  is  proiMHMtl  Blii-stiTH,'  tlie  Kcicntiflc  modo  of  spelliiig 

to  follow  th(>  iM>itular  niul  pronounotiililu  |    is,  of  course,  tiio  only  ono  that  could  be 

siK^llinp:  of  \t'i»\\   ]>roiN'r  niinifH.      Ono  '    Hdoptcil,  hut  in  8uch  a  work  as  this  it 

half  of  tho  tlifiiculty  of  f<illowing  the  i    would   U)  only  uscloitH  and  prtjudirial 

Irish  annali)   in  tlie  unfamiliar  and  un-  pLnlantry. 

o<»utli  mrxlc  in  which  proper  nainf^  art^  ,       '  'Loui^h     Corrib,     iU     Bhorei     and 

H]wlt,  an<l  which  we  loam,  from  Ku^i-'no  '    IslamlH.'     Duhlin,   18ti7.      ISir    William 

(>'CiU"ry  »  h-ctureu,  novtT  n-pniw'ntH  thr  |M't««0£>M>s  a  n>i<h'noo  on  tho  Ijattle-fleld, 

incKle  in    wliich    tlu-y   an^  pnmouna-*!.  wlit-n*  I  was  hiwpitably  cutrrtaini'd  for 

In  a  Icnnu-il   work   intended  f<»r  Irinh  H«>me  davh   x^hen  I  vixittNl  that   ru'igh- 

Hcholansf,  like  tho  *Aunala  of  tlio  Four  '    ItourlintHl  la>t  year. 
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fi»r  thirty-seven  years,  they  were  in  their  torn  attacked  by  a  colony 
of  Toatha  de  Dananns  coming  from  the  north,  said  to  be  of  the  same 
race  and  speaking  a  tongue  mutually  intelligible.  On  hearing  of 
the  arriral  of  these  strangere,  the  Tirbolgs  advanced  from  the  plains 
of  Heath  ae  far  as  Cong,  sitnated  between  T^ugh  Coirib  and  Lough 
Mask,  where  the  first  battle  was  fought,  and,  after  being  fiercely 
contested  for  four  days,  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  iiivoderB,' 

The  second  battle  was  fought  seven  years  afterwards,  near  Sligo* 
nnder  circumstances  which  will  be  detailed  more  fully  below, 
and  iraalte«I  equally  in  favour  of  the  Toatha  de  Dnnunns,  and 
they  in  conaeqnence  obtained  possession  of  the  country,  which, 
acccffding  to  the  Four  l^fasterf,  they  held  for  197  years.* 

The  field  on  which  the  four-days'  battle  of  Southern  Moytum 
was  fonght  extends  from  five  to  six  miles  north  and  south.  Near 
the  centre  of  the  space,  and  nearly  opposite  the  village  of  Cong, 
is  a  group  of  five  stone  circles,  one  of  which,  M  feet  in  diameter, 
ia  represented  in  the  annexed  woodcut  (No.  54),    Another,  very 


nmUar,  ia  close  by ;  and  a  third,  larger  but  partially  ruined,  is 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  first.  The  other  two  can  only  now  be 
traced,  and  two  more  are  said  to  have  existed  close  by,  but  have 
entirely  diaappeared.  On  other  parts  of  tlio  battle-field  there  are 
aiz  or  seven  large  cairns  of  stone,  alt  of  them  moro  or  less  ruined, 


■  TheM.  and  all  the  pHtlcnlm  of  the 
b«ttlB  of  Sncrth  Hojtnni,  an  token  rmm 
the  dgkUi  chapter  of  Sir  W.  Wlldr's 
book,  |ip.  SlI-MS,  H),!  need  iint,  tlirrr< 


furc,  be  Bpecinlly  referred  lo. 

'  '  Annnld  of  the  Font  Maulers,'  trsiu- 
btnl  hj  J.  O'Donfvan,'  i.  p.  2S. 
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the  8t<mes  having  been  nsed  to  boild  dykes,  with  which  exerj 
field  ia  sanoonded  in  this  conntry ;  hat  none  c^  them  have  been 
scientifically  explored.  One  is  represented  (woodcat  No.  55).  Sir 
W.  Wilde  has  identified  all  of  these  as  connected  with  incidents 
in  the  battle,  and  there  seems  bo  reason  to  doubt  his  conelnaion& 
The  most  interesting,  however,  ia  one  connected  with  an  incident 
in  the  battle,  which  is  worth  relating,  as  illostrating  the  manner 
m  which  the  monuments  corroborate  the  history.  On  the  monung 
(tf  the  seccmd  day  of  the  battle.  King  Eochy  retired  to  a  well  to 
refi^ab  himself  vith  a  bath,  when  three  of  his  enemies  lookii^ 
down,  recognised  him  and  demanded  his  snrreoder.     WhSe  be 


U.  C^m  on  BiUIMkkl  at  Ssgllwfn  MufiBn. 

was  parleying  with  them,  they  were  attacked  by  his  semot 
and  killed ;  but  the  servant  died  immediately  a^rwarda  ot  }a» 
woundn,  and,  ns  the  story  goes,  was  interred  with  all  honoon  in 
a  eaim  doso  by.  In  the  narrative  it  ia  said  that  the  well  wboe 
the  king  had  so  narrow  an  escape  is  the  only  open  one  in  the 
ne]gh))ourliood.  It  is  so  to  the  present  day  ;  for  the  pecniiaiity  of 
the  country  is,  that  the  waters  from  liOiigU  Mask  do  not  flow  intd 
Lough  Corrib  by  channels  on  the  surface,  but  entirely  through 
chasms  in  the  rock  undcrgruimd,  and  it  in  only  when  a  crack  in 
the  rock  opens  into  one  of  thoso  tliat  the  water  is  accessible.  The 
welt  in  question  is  the  only  one  of  these  for  some  distance  io 
which  the  water  is  approached  by  stci>s  (Nirtly  I'Ht  in  the  rock, 
partly  construclcd.  Close  by  is  a  cairn  (woodtMit  No.  5l>),  called 
to  this  day  the  "Cairn  of  the  One  Man."  It  wa«  op«'i»e<l  by  Sir 
W.  Wilde,  and  in  its  chamber  was  found  ouo  am,  which  is  now 


deposited  in  the  Museum  of  the  Boyal  Academy  at  Dublin,  the 
excavation  tbiis  confinning  the  narrative  in  the  most  satisfactory 


"  The  battle  took  place  on  Midgnmmer  day.    The  Firbolgs  were 


M.  Tb(  CUni  o(  tbe  "On  Hu,*  Uortiin. 

defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and  their  king,  who  left  the  batUe- 

fldd  inth  a  body-gnard  of  100  brave  men  in  search  of  water  to 

allay  bis  baraing  thirst,  was  followed  by  a  party  of  150  men,  led 

by  the  three  sons  of  Kemedh,  who  pnrsued  him  all  the  way  to 

the    strand,    called    Traigh 

Eothaile,  near  Ballysadare,  in 

the  county  of  Sligo.     Hero 

a  fierce  combat  ensued,  and 

King  Eochy  (Eochaidh)  fell, 

as  well  as  the  leaders  on  the 

other  side,  the  three  sous  of 

Nemedh."'    A  cairn  is  still 

pcnnted  out  on  a  promontory 

jutting  into  the  bay,  about  a 

mile  Dorth-weet  of  the  village 

of  Ballysadare,  which  is  said 

to  have    been  erected  over 

the  remains  of  the  king,  and  bones  are  also  said  to  have  been  found 

between  high  and  low  water  on  the  strand  beneath,  supposed  to 

be  those  of  the  combatants  who  fell  in  the  final  struggle.     It 

'  EogBiie  O'Carry'i  'MBlcrials  Tor  Anrlout  Irirh  Hiitory,'  p.  24C. 
K  2 
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may  be  otherwise,  but  there  is  a  consistency  between  the  narratiye 
and  the  monuments  on  the  spot  which  can  hardly  be  accidental, 
and  which  it  will  be  very  diflScult  to  explain  except  in  the 
assumption  that  they  refer  to  the  same  events. 

In  fact,  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  anything  more  satis- 
factory and  confirmatory  of  the  record  than  the  monuments  on  the 
plain ;  and  no  one,  I  fancy,  could  go  over  the  field  with  Sir  William's 
book  in  his  hand,  without  feeling  the  importance  of  his  identifi- 
cations. Of  course  it  may  be  suggested  that  the  book  was  written 
by  some  oue  familiar  with  the  spot,  to  suit  the  localities.  The 
probability,  however,  of  this  having  been  done  before  the  ninth 
century,  and  done  so  soberly  and  so  well,  is  very  remote,  and  the 
guess  that  but  one  urn  would  be  found  in  the  cairn  of  the  "  One 
Man,"  is  a  greater  piece  of  luck  than  could  reasonably  be  expected. 
Even,  however,  if  the  book  was  written  to  suit  the  localities,  it 
will  not  invalidate  the  fact  that  a  great  battle  was  fought  on  this 
spot,  and  that  these  cairns  and  these  circles  mark  the  graves  of 
those  who  fell  in  the  figlit. 

The  collection  of  monuments  on  the  battle-field  of  Northern 
Moytura  is  even  more  interesting  than  that  on  Moytura  Cong,  and 
almost  justified  the  assertion  of  Petrie  "  that,  excepting  the  monu- 
ments at  Carnac,  in  Brittany,  it  is,  even  in  its  present  state  of 
ruin,  the  largest  assemblage  of  the  kind  hitherto  discovered  in  the 
world."  ^  They  have  also  this  advantage,  that  the  principal  group, 
consisting  of  some  sixty  or  seventy  monuments,  are  situated  on 
an  elevated  table-land,  and  in  an  area  extending  not  more  than 
a  mile  in  one  direction,  and  about  half  a  mile  in  another.  The 
country,  too,  is  much  less  stony  than  about  Cong,  so  that  the 
monuments  stand  out  better  and  have  a  more  imposing  look. 
Petrie  examined  and  described  sixty-four  monuments  as  situated 
in  or  around  this  space,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  originally 
there  could  not  have  been  less  than  200.^  My  impression  is  tliat 
there  may  have  been  100,  but  hardly  more,  though,  of  course,  this 
is  only  a  guess,  and  the  destruction  of  them  is  going  on  so  rapidly 
that  he  may  be  right  after  all. 

In  the  space  above  described  almost  every  variety  of  Megalithic 


>  Stokes,  •  Life  of  Petrie,'  p.  253.  «  I  c.  p.  242. 
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art  is  to  be  found.  There  are  stone  cairns,  with  dolmens  in  their 
interiors — dolmens  standing  alone,  but  which  have  been  evidently 
always  exposed;  dolmens 
with  single  circles ;  others 
with  two  or  three  circles  of 
rtoneB  aronnd  them;  and 
circles  without  dolmens  or 
anjrthingelse  in  the  centres. 
The  only  form  we  miss  is 
theayenue.  Nothing  of  the 
wort  can  now,  at  least,  be 
tracedy  nor  does  it  seem 
that  any  of  the  circles 
posBessed  such  appendages. 
The  annexed  woodcut 
(Na  58)  will  explain  the 
disposition  of  the  principal 
group.  It  is  taken  from 
the  Ordnance  Survey,  and 
is  perfectly  correct  as  far 
as  it  goes,  but  being  only 
on  the  6-inch  scale,  is  too 
•mall  to  show  the  form 
of  the  monnments.^  In 
the  centre  is,  or  rather 
was,  a  great  cairn,  called 
liftoghiL  It  is  marked  by 
Petrie  as  No.  51,  but  having  for  years  been  used  as  a  quarry  for 
the  neighbourhood,  it  is  now  so  mined  that  it  is  difficult  to  make 
out  either  its  plan  or  dimensions.    Petrie  says  it  is  150  feet  in 


68. 


IktUe-field  of  Northern  Moytura. 
Scale  6  Incbctf  to  1  mile 


'  I  legrat  my  much  that  the  state  of 
By  bathb,  and  other  circnmBtances,  pre- 
nated  mj  mapping  and  drawing  these 
bat  I  hope  some  competent 
rill  undertake  the  task  before 
long.  Canowmore  is  more  easily  aeces- 
■ibie  than  Camac.  The  inns  at  Sligo 
tn  better  than  those  at  Auray,  the 
rcnaina  are  within  three  miles  of  the 


town,  and  the  scenery  near  Sligo  is 
far  more  beautiful  than  Uiat  of  the 
Morbihan ;  yet  hundredn  of  our  country- 
men runh  annually  to  the  French  mega- 
liths, and  bring  liome  sketch-books  full 
of  views  and  nirasurciments,  but  no  one 
thinks  of  the  Irish  monuments,  and  no 
views  of  them  exist  that  are  in  any  way 
accessible  to  the  public. 
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diameter ;  I  made  it  120.  It  was  sarronnded  by  a  circle  of  great 
stones,  within  which  was  the  cairn,  originally,  probably,  40  or  50  feet 
high.  All  this  has  been  removed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  expose 
the  kistvaen  or  dolmen  in  its  centre.  Its  cap  stone  is  10  feet 
square  and  2  feet  thick,  and  is  of  limestone,  as  are  its  BoppotU. 
All  the  other  monuments  are  composed  of  granite  boiddeiB. 
*'  Those  who  first  oi)encd  it  assert  that  they  found  nothing  withb 
but  burnt  wood  and  human  bones.  The  half-calcined  bones  of 
horses  and  other  animals  were  and  are  still  found  in  this  cairn 
in  great  quantities"  (Petrie,  p.  250).  In  a  note  it  is  said  that  a  laige 
8i)eav-head  of  stone  (flint  ?)  was  also  found  in  this  cairn. 

The  annexed  woodcut  (No.  59)  will  give  an  idea  of  the  general 
(lisi)osition  of  a  circle  numbered  27  by  Petrie.*     It  is  of  about  the 

medium  size,  being  60  feet 
fi>«b£^<2i  Q«j  ii^  diameter.    The  general  di- 

^  O  ^  ^  mensions  of  the  circles  are  40, 

p  ^^        60, 80,  and  one  (No.  46)  is  120 

g  /  \,  H.      feet  in  diameter.     The  enter 

^         '  4^  )  ^     circlcof  No.  27  is  composed  t>f 

1^         I       ^  ^    £ 'i^       ^         ^     large  stones,  averaging  6  feet 
A         L    @®e    ®  /         ^     ^^  height^  and  some  20  feet 


^ 


09.     Sk«lch-i>lan  of  Circle  27,  Nortbeni  Mi>ytuni. 


«        r  --A.-t '     -  '  -■ ■^-  -  -   ■ ■  f 


^         ^   S         ''         <®      ^^  circumference.    Inside  thLs 

V        ^ .  ,  ^  Q        is  a  circle  of  smaller  stones, 

^  O  nearly    obliterated     by    the 

^  (X  ^  <v  6  turf,  and  in  the  centre  is  a 

three-chambered  dolmen,  of 
which  fifteen  stones  still 
remain;  but  all  the  cap 
stones,  except  that  of  the 
contnil  inner  chanibor,  are  gone,  and  that  now  stands  on  its  edge 
in  front  of  its  support. 

The  general  appeuranro  of  this  circle  will  be  understooil  from  the 
imnexitd  view  (wtKxlcut  No.  60),  taken  from  a  photograph.  It  does 
not,  liowevor,  do  justice  to  its  appearance,  lus  the  camerd  was  placed 
too  low  and  does  not  I<x)k  into  the  circle,  as  the  ovo  does.     In  the 

'  11  in  imrortuimti'ly  imiIv  an  « y«>-  ^t<ini>  luitMili-.  that  liHik  likf  tin*  riiil.- 
i^kctcli.  Iiiirririlly  tuki  II.  mill  thiM  nut  in  iiit'iit^  nl  tlir  avtMiUf,  I  (uk«'  to  mark 
l>o  iiii|>lii>itly  (U>]ii.'ii(li.tl  ii|miii.     Tlio  two   ;   miix  un  rxtcriiul  iiitt>riiirnt. 


distance  ia  seen  the  hill,  called  Knock  na  Rea,  surmonnted  by  the 
lio-called  Cairn  of  Qoeeu  Meave,  of  which  more  hereafter. 


:^.-<f?,^->'^ 


M>  Vl«i>  ot  Qrcle  31.  Noctbem  Uoytnn.     From  ■  i^iotoanpb. 

Another  of  these  circles,  No.  7,  b  thus  described  by  Petrie: — 
"  This  circle,  with  its  cromlech,  are  perfect.  Its  diameter  is  37  feet, 
and  the  number  of  atoDes  thirty-two.  Tlie  cromlech  is  about  8  feet 
liigh,  the  table-stone  resting  on  six  stones  of  great  magnitude :  it 
18  D  feet  long  and  23  feet  in  circumference."  Its  general  appear- 
ance will  be  seen  in  the  annexed  view  from  a  photograph  (woodcut 


^^  -'^: 


Hvlmni.  vLlh  ClrtK 


No.  61) ;  though  this,  as  in  the  litst  instance,  is  far  from  doing  justice 
to  its  appearance.' 

No.  37  is  described  by  Dr.  Petrie  (p.  2-18)  aa  a  triple  circle.  The 
inner  one  40  feet  in  diameter.  T ho  second  of  twelve  large  stones, 
and  of  80  feet,  the  third  as  a  circle  of  120  feet  in  diumetcr.  "  The 
cromleac  is  of  tlie  nmallest  size,  not  more  than  4  feet  in  height. 
The  circumference  of  the  stone  table  is  16  feet,  and  it  rests  on 
Ato  RUpportf-rs." 


'  Tb«at.  uiil  BuvGrul  nl 
infilui  nf  Ihi'  flc'M  iinil  locall 
■ran-  tftMikU)'  nuulc  Tiir  mi.'  by  3(j 


i,l..,t.. 


I   Slcfttir.   2<i.    Ciutli'-Htri'ct,    bllign,    «hu 
iivculiil  my  rniiiiniaitii'n   both  clivAjily 
I   uiid  iiiU-lliRVUtly. 
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Excavations  were  made  into  almost  all  these  monuments  either 
by  Mr.Walker,  the  proprietor  of  the  ground,  or  by  Dr.  Petrie,  and, 
with  scarcely  one  exception,  they  yielded  evidence  of  sepulchral 
uses.  Either  human  bones  were  found  or  urns  containing  ashes. 
No  iron,  apparently,  was  found  in  any.  A  bronze  sword  is  said  to 
have  been  found,  forty  years  ago,  in  63 ;  but  generally  there  was 
nothing  but  implements  of  bone  or  stone.  At  the  time  Petrie 
wrote  (1837)  these  were  not  valued,  op  classified,  as  they  have 
since  been;  so  we  cannot  draw  any  inference  from  them  as  to 
the  age  of  the  monuments,  and  no  collection,  that  I  am  aware  of, 
exists  in  which  these  '^  finds "  are  now  accessible.  Indeed,  I  am 
afraid  that  Petrie  and  those  who  worked  with  him  were  too  little 
aware  of  the  importance  of  these  material  iK)ints  of  evidence, 
to  be  careful  either  to  collect  or  to  describe  the  contents  of  these 
graves;  and  as  all  or  nearly  all  have  been  opened,  that  source 
of  information  may  be  cut  ofi*  for  ever. 

Besides  these  monuments  on  the  battle-field,  there  are  two 
others,  situated  nearly  equi-distant  from  it^  and  which  seem  to 
belong  to  the  same  group ;  one  known  as  the  Tomb  of  Misgan 
Heave,  the  celebrated  Queen  of  Cunnaught^  who  lived  apparently 
contemporaneously  with  CoDsar  Augustus,  or  rather,  as  the  annal- 
ists insist,  with  Jesus  Christ;^  though,  according  to  the  more 
accurate  Tighemach,  her  death  occurred  in  the  7th  year  of  Ves- 
pasian, in  A.D.  75.^  It  is  situated  on  the  top  of  a  high  hill 
known  as  Knock  na  Bea  (woodcut  No.  60),  at  a  distance  of 
two  miles  westward  from  the  battle-field.  It  was  described  by  the 
Kt.  Hon.  William  Burton,  in  1779,  as  an  enormous  heap  of  small 
stones,  and  is  of  an  oval  figure,  650  feet  in  circumference  at  the 
base,  71)  feet  slope  on  one  side  and  67  feet  on  the  other.  The  area 
on  the  top  is  100  feet  in  its  longest  diameter  and  85  feet  in  its 
shortest.  When  Petrie  visited  it  in  1837,  it  was  only  590  feet  in 
circumference,  and  the  longest  diameter  on  the  top  only  80  feet. 
It  had  in  the  interval,  in  fact,  been  used  as  a  quarry  ;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  but  that  the  flat  top  originally  measured  the  usual 
100  feet,  and  was  circular.     "  Around  its  bjise,"  says  Petrie,  **  are 


'  ()*Curry'H  *  MaU'rialH  lor  AuiMcnt  Iriali  lluttor)/  Ajtiicmlix  xxv.  p.  41. 

'  ^'McuU  R^t^na  occiM  cbt  a  Furlxi  dio  lllio  CoDCuliart  7  Vrtt|Kihiuii«i, '  ii.  p.  2:1. 
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■ 

the  remains  of  many  sepulcliral  monuments  of  lesser  importance, 
consisting  of  groups  of  large  stones  forming  circular  or  oval 
enclosures.  A  careful  excavation  within  these  tombs  by  Mr. 
Walker  resulted  in  the  discovery  not  only  of  human  interments, 
but  also  of  several  rude  ornaments  and  implements  of  stone  of  a 
similar  character  to  those  usually  found  in  sepulchres  of  this  class 
in  Ireland,  and  which,  being  unaccompanied  by  any  others  of  a 
metallic  nature,  identify  this  group  of  monuments  as  of  contem* 
poraneous  age  with  those  of  Carrowmore,  among  which  no  iron 
remains  are  known  to  have  been  discovered,  and  mark  them  as 
belonging  to  any  period  of  semi-civilized  society  in  Ireland."  * 

From  their  situation,  it  seems  hardly  possible  to  doubt  that 
these  smaller  tombs  are  contemporaneous  with  or  subsequent  to 
the  Great  Cairn ;  and  if  this  really  were  the  tomb  of  Queen 
Meave,  it  would  throw  some  light  on  our  subject.  The  great 
cairn  has  not>  however,  been  dug  into  yet ;  and  till  that  is  done 
the  ownership  of  the  tomb  cannot  be  definitely  fixed.  There  are 
several  reasons,  however,  for  doubting  the  tradition.  In  the  first 
place,  we  have  the  direct  testimony  of  a  commentary  written  by 
Moelmuiri,  tliat  3Ieave  (Meahbh)  was  buried  at  Rathcroghan, 
which  was  the  proper  burying-place  of  her  race;  "her  body 
having  been  removed  by  her  people  from  Fert  Medhbha ;  for  tliey 
deemed  it  more  honourable  to  have  her  interred  at  Cruachan."  ^ 
As  the  Book  of  tlie  Cemeteries  confirms  this,  there  seems  no 
good  reason  for  doubting  the  fact,  though  she  may  have  first 
been  laid  in  this  neighbourhood,  whicli  may  have  given  rise  to 
the  tradition. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  trust  Beowulf  s  description  of  a 
warrior's  grave,  as  it  was  understood  in  tlie  5th  century,  no  tomb  in 
these  islands  would  answer  more  perfectly  to  his  ideal  than  the 
Cairn  on  Knock  na  Uea : — 

"  Then  wrought 
The  iXKiple  of  tlic  WcsteniM 
A  mound  over  tlic  sea. 
It  was  high  and  broad, 
By  the  sea-faring  man 
To  be  seen  afar.*' 


t  Stokett,  *  Lifo  of  Petrio/  p.  2o(;.  •  Potrio'tt  *  llouud  Towera/  p.  107. 
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That  an  Irish  queen  should  be  buried  on  a  mountain-top  over-* 
looking  the  Western  Ocean  seems  most  improbable,  and  is  opposed 
to  the  evidence  we  have ;  but  that  a  Viking  warrior  should  be  so 
buried,  overlooking  the  sea  and  a  battle-field,  seems  natural ;  but 
who  he  may  have  been  is  for  future  investigators  to  discover. 

The  other  cairn  is  situated  just  two  miles  eastward  from  the 
battle-field,  on  an  eminence  oTerlooking  Loch  Gill.  It  is  leas  in 
height  than  the  so-called  Queen's  Tomb,  but  the  top  is  nearly 
perfect,  and  has  a  curious  saucer-like  depression,  as  nearly  as  can 
be  measured,  100  feet  in  diameter.  It  has  never  been  dug  into, 
nor,  so  far  as  I  could  learn,  does  any  tradition  attach  to  it. 

The  history  of  the  Battle  of  Northern  Moytura,  as  told  in  tlie 
Irish  Annals,  is  briefly  as  follows  :* — 

Nuada,  who  was  king  of  the  Tuatha  de  Dananns  when  the  battle 
of  Southern  Moytura  was  fought,  lost  his  arm  in  the  fight  This, 
however,  some  skilled  artificers  whom  he  had  with  him  skilfully 
replaced  by  one  made  of  silver ;  so  that  he  was  always  afterwards 
known  as  Nuada  of  the  Silver  Hand.  Whether  from  this  cause 
or  some  other  not  explained,  he  resigned  the  chief  sovereignty  to 
Breas,  who,  though  a  Fomorian  by  birth,  held  a  chief  command 
in  the  Tuatha  de  Danann  army.  Owing  to  his  penurious  habits 
and  domineering  disposition,  Breas  soon  rendered  himself  very 
unpopular  with  the  nobles  of  his  Court;  and,  at  a  time  when 
the  discontent  was  at  its  height,  a  certain  poet  and  satirist, 
Cairbre,  the  son  of  the  poetess  Etan,  arrived  at  his  Court.  He 
was  treated  by  the  king  in  so  shabby  a  manner  and  with  such  dis- 
respect, that  he  left  it  in  disgust ;  but,  before  doing  so,  he  wrote 
and  published  so  stinging  a  satire  against  the  king,  as  to  set  the 
blood  of  the  nobles  boiling  with  indignation,  and  they  insisted  on 
his  resigning  the  power  he  had  held  for  seven  years.  "To  this 
call  the  regent  reluctantly  acceded ;  and,  having  held  a  council 
with  his  mother,  they  both  determined  to  retire  to  the  Court  of 
his  father  Elatha,  at  this  time  the  great  chief  of  Fomorian  pirates, 
or  Sea  Kings,  who  then  swarmed  through  all  the  German  Ocean 
and  ruled  over  the  Shetland  Islands  and  the  Hebrides." 


'  U  will  he  fouud  at  iiiorc  li'n<;th  in  K.  0'Curry*s  *  Materials  for  Ancient  Iriah 
lliatorv,'  pp.  247-250. 
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Elatha  agreed  to  provide  his  son  with  a  fleet  to  conquer 
Ireland  for  himself  from  the  Taatha  de  Danann,  if  he  could ;  and 
for  this  purpose  collected  all  the  men  and  ships  lying  from  Scan- 
dinavia westwards  for  the  intended  invasion,  the  chief  command 
being  entrusted  to  Balor  of  the  Evil  Eye,  conjointly  with  Breas. 
Having  landed  near  Sligo,  they  pitched  their  tents  on  the  spot — 
Carrowmore — where  the  battle  was  afterwards  fought. 

Here  they  were  attacked  by  Nuada  of  the  Silver  Hand,  accom- 
panied by  the  great  Daghda,  who  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in 
the  previous  buttle,  and  other  chiefs  of  note.  The  battle  took 
place  on  the  last  day  of  October,  and  is  eloquently  described.  The 
Fomorians  were  defeated,  and  their  chief  men  killed.  King 
Nuada  was  slain  by  Balor  of  the  Evil  Eye,  but  Balor  himself  fell 
soon  after  by  a  stone  flung  at  him  by  Lug  his  grandson  by  his 
daughter  Eithlenn. 

After  an  interval  of  forty  years,  according  to  the  'Annals  of  the 
Pour  Masters,'  the  Daghda  succeeded  to  the  vacaut  throne,  and 
reigned  eighty  years.* 

From  the  above  abstract — all  the  important  passages  of  which 
are  in  the  exact  words  of  the  translation — it  is  evident  that  the 
author  of  the  tract  considered  the  Fomorians  and  the  Tuatha  de 
Danann  as  the  same  people,  or  at  least  as  two  tribes  of  the  same 
race,  the  chiefs  of  which  were  closely  united  to  one  another  by 
intermarriage.  He  also  identiGes  them  with  the  Scandinavian 
Vikings,  who  played  so  important  a  part  in  Irish  history  down  to 
the  Battle  of  Clontarf,  which  happened  in  1014. 

This  may  at  first  sight  seem  very  improbable.  We  must  not, 
however,  forget  the  celebrated  lines  of  Clauditm:^  "Jfadueruiit 


*  It  was,  according  t<>  the  game  aiitho-  ,  Btaiicc  of  the  stuhility  of  Iruih  iiistitu- 

ritiea,  **  during  thiit  intcn'ul  that  I^ugh,  i  tioiid  if  u  fair,  etftablitfhed  in  a  miserable 

the  Uien  reigning  king,  cutablishtxl  the  |  inland  village  eighteen  centurien  before 

fair  at  TaUtcan,  in  ommenioration  of  j  Christ,    ahould    flourish    through    the 

hitf  fuator-iuother,  the  daught4>r  of  Magh   '  middle  ageti,  and  hanlly  now  lie  extinct ! 

Mor,  king  of  Spoin,**    **Thi8  fair/'  odds  .  It  may  have  been  ebtabliriliHl  aliout  the 

Ur.O'Donovaiif  **oontiuned  famous  down   '  Cliristian  era,  but  C(*rtainly  not  UTon', 

to   the   time  of  Roderic   (>* Conor,  last  and  thus  licoomi's  another  piece  of  evi- 

iiK»uarch  uf  Ireland;  and  the  traditions  drnct^  as  to  the  date  of  the  events  we 

i»f  it  are  atill  so  vivitl,  tliat  Telltow  n  was  are  desrribing. — *  Annals  of   the   Four 

till  recently  nniorted  to  by  the  nu-n  of  Miu>t4^-rH,*  \k  21  J. 

Mrath  for  hurling,  wrestling,  ami  manly  -  'Mon.  Hij^t.  Urit.'  xeviii. 
ftjvirtit."     It  wouM   lie  a  wonderful    in- 
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Saxone  fnsoOrcades:  iucalnit  Pictomm  sangaine  Thale:  Scotoram 
cnmulos  flevit  glacialis  leme."  This,  it  may  be  said,  was  written 
three  or  even  four  centuries  after  the  events  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking ;  but  it  was  also  written  five  centuries  before  the  Northmen 
are  generally  supposed  to  have  occupied  the  Orkneys  or  to  have 
interfered  in  the  afiairs  of  Ireland,  and  does  point  to  an  earlier 
state  of  affairs,  though  how  much  anterior  to  the  poet's  time  there 
is  nothing  to  show. 

It  has  been  frequently  proposed  to  identify  the  Dananns  with  the 
Danes,  from  the  similarity  of  their  names.  Till  I  visited  Sligo,  I 
confess  I  always  looked  on  this  as  one  of  those  random  guesses  from 
identity  of  mere  sound  which  are  generally  very  deceptiye  in  inyesti- 
gations  of  this  sort.  The  monuments,  however,  on  the  battle-field 
correspond  so  nearly  to  those  figured  by  Madsen  in  his  '  Autiquites 
prehistoriques  du  Danemark,'  ^  and  their  disposition  is  so  similar  to 
that  of  the  Braavalla  feld  ^  and  other  battle-fields  in  Scandinavia, 
that  it  will  now  require  very  strong  evidence  to  the  contrary  to 
disprove  an  obvious  and  intimate  connection  between  them. 

In  concluding  his  account  of  the  battle,  Mr.  O'Curry  adds: 
^*  Cormac  Mac  CuUinan,  in  his  celebrated  Glossary,  quotes  this 
tract  in  illustration  of  the  word  Nes  ;  so  that  so  early  as  the  ninth 
century  it  was  looked  upon  by  him  as  a  very  ancient  historic 
composition  of  authority."^  If  this  is  so,  there  seems  no  good 
reason  for  doubting  his  having  spoken  of  events  and  things 
perfectly  within  his  competence,  and  so  we  may  consider  the 
account  above  given  as  historical  till  at  least  some  good  cause  is 
shown  to  the  contrary. 

It  now  only  remains  to  try  and  find  out  if  any  means  exist  by 
which  the  dates  of  these  two  battles  of  Moytura  can  be  fixed  with 
anything  like  certainty.  If  we  turn  to  the  *  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters,'  which  is  the  favourite  authority  with  Irish  antiquaries, 
we  get  a  startling  answer  at  once.  The  battle  of  Moytura  Cong, 
according  to  them,  took  place  in  the  year  of  the  world  3303,  and 
the  second  battle  twenty-seven  years  afterwards.*     The  twenty  is 

*  MncL^en,  •Antiquitcd  prt'hidtoriquct)  •  'Mati'riuld   for  Ancient   Iri8h  Hia- 

du  Dunomark.'     Copenhagen,  18(59.  tt>ry,'  p.  2/M). 

'  Sjiiborg  Somlingar  fiir  Nordcna  For-  |       *  *  Annab*  of  the  Four  Mustors,*  trans- 

nulAkarc,*  i.  p.  12.  '   lated  by  J.  O* Donovan,  i.  p.  21. 
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a  gratuitous  interpolatioiL  This  is  equivalent  to  1896  and  1869 
years  before  Christ.  Alphabetical  writing  was  not,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  introduced  into  Ireland  till  after  the  Christian 
Era,  the  idea  therefore  that  the  details  of  these  two  battles  should 
have  been  preserved  orally  during  2000  years,  and  all  the  inter- 
mediate events  forgotten,  is  simply  ridiculous.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  seems  to  be  that  the  *  Four  Masters,'  like  truly  patriotic 
Irishmen  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  thought  it 
necessary  for  the  honour  of  their  country  to  carry  back  its  history 
to  the  Flood  at  least.  As  the  country  at  the  time  of  the  Tuatha 
de  Dananns  was  divided  into  five  kingdoms,^  and  at  other  times 
into  twenty-five,  they  had  an  abundance  of  names  of  chiefs  at  their 
disposal,  and  instead  of  treating  them  as  cotemporary,  they  wrote 
them  out  consecutively,  till  they  reached  back  to  Ceasair — not 
Julius — ^but  a  granddauglitor  of  Noah,  who  came  to  Ireland  forty 
days  before  the  Flood,  with  fifty  girls  and  three  men,  who  conse- 
quently escaped  the  fate  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  peopled  the 
western  isle.  This  is  silly  enough,  but  their  treatment  of  the  hero 
of  Moytura  is  almost  as  much  so.  Allowing  that  he  was  thirty 
years  of  age  when  he  took  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  second 
battle,  in  3330,  he  must  have  been  seventy-one  when  he  ascended 
the  Irish  throne,  and,  after  a  reign  of  soventy-nine  years,  have 
died  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  150,  from  the  effects  of  a  poisoned 
wound  he  had  received  120  years  previously.  The  *  Four  Masters ' 
say  eighty  years  earlier,  but  this  is  only  another  of  their  thousand 
and  one  inaccuracies. 

When  we  turn  from  these  to  the  far  more  authentic  annals  of 
Tighemach,  who  died  1088  A.D.,  we  are  met  at  once  by  his  often 
quote<l  di(*tum  to  the  effect  that  "  omnia  jNIonumenta  Scotorum 
usque  Cimboeth  incert^i  crant."^  It  would  have  l>ocn  more  satis- 
jEM;tory  if  he  could  have  added  that  after  that  time  they  could 
be  depended  upon,  but  this  seems  by  no  moans  to  have  been  the 
case.  As,  however,  Cimlxxith  is  reported  to  have  founded  Armagh, 
in  the  year  289  b.c.,  it  gives  us  a  limit  beyond  which  we  cannot 
certainly  proceed  without  danger  and  difficulty.  We  get  on  surer 
ground  when  we  reach  the  reij^n  of  Oimthann,  who,  according  to 

•  O'Cnrry,  *  Motcrials  for  Ancient  IriBh  History,'  p.  24C. 

•  CrCoDOor,  ii.  p.  1.    O'Curry,  *  Material*  for  Ancient  Iriah  Hinlory;  p.  63. 
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Tighernach,  died  in  the  year  of  our  era  85,  after  a  reign  of 
16  years.^  The  *  Four  Masters/  it  is  true,  make  him  contemporary 
with  Christ ;  but  even  Dr.  O'Donovan  is  obliged  to  confess  that 
all  these  earlier  reigns,  after  the  Christian  era,  are  antedated  to 
about  the  same  extent.*  Unfortunately  for  our  purpose,  however, 
Tighernach's  early  annals  are  almost  wholly  devoted  to  the 
chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Emania  or  Armagh,  and  it  is  only  inci- 
dentally that  he  names  the  kings  of  Tara,  which  was  the  capital 
both  of  the  Firbolgs  and  Tuatha  de  Dananns,  and  he  makes  no 
allusion  to  the  battles  of  Moytura.  Though  our  annalist,  therefore, 
to  a  certain  extent  deserts  us  here,  there  are  incidental  notices  of 
the  Daghda  and  his  friends  in  Irish  manuscripts  referring  to  other 
subjects,  which  seem  sufficient  to  settle  the  question.  The  best  of 
these  were  collected  together  for  another  purpose  by  Petrie,  in  his 
celebrated  work  on  the  Bound  Towers,  and,  as  they  are  easily 
accessible  there,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  quote  them  in  extenso, 
but  merely  the  passages  bearing  directly  on  our  subject.' 

The  first  extract  is  from  a  very  celebrated  work  known  as  the 
*I-»eabhar  na  TUidhre,'  written  apparently  before  1106,  which  is 
given  by  the  *  Four  Masters '  as  the  date  of  the  author's  death. 
Speaking  of  Cormac,  the  son  of  Art  and  grandson  of  Conn  of 
a  Hundred  Battles: — "  Before  his  death,  which  happened  in  267, 
ho  told  his  people  not  to  bury  him  at  Brugh,  on  the  Boyne,  where 
the  kings  of  Tara,  his  predecessors,  were  buried,  because  he  did 
not  adore  stones  and  trees,  and  did  not  worship  the  same  god  as 
those  interred  at  Brugh,  for  he  had  faith,"  adds  the  monkish 
chronicler,  "  in  the  one  true  God  according  to  the  law." 

The  tract  then  goes  on  to  say  that  "  the  kings  of  the  race  of 
Heremon  were  buried  at  Cruachan  until  the  times  of  Crimthann, 
who  was  the  finst  king  of  them  that  was  buried  in  Bnigh.*'  The 
others,  including  Queen  Meave,  were  buried  at  Cruachan,  l)ecau8e 
they  possessed  Connaught.  "  But  they  were  interred  at  Brugh 
from  the  time  of  Crimthann  to  the  time  of  Leoghaire,  the  son  of 
Niall   (a.d.   428).   except    three    i)er8ons,   namely   Art  the   son 


»  »Tighernaohi  Ann.'     O'Connor,  p.  11-23. 

*  *  Annals  of  the  Four  Blastons'  i.  p.  99. 

»  *  Kfiay  on  tho  Ancient  Architeciiire  of  Irolaud/  l»y  O.  Pclrie,  pp.  07-109. 
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of  Conn,  and  Cormac  the  son  of  Art,  and  Niall  of  tlie  Nine 
Hostages."  A  little  further  on  we  have  the  follo>ving  paragraph : 
— "  (101.)  The  nobles  of  the  Tuatha  de  Danann  were  used  to  bury 
at  Brugh,  i.e.,  the  Dagdha  with  his  three  sons,  and  also  Lughaidli 
and  Oe,  and  011am  and  Ogma,  and  Etan  the  poetess,  and  Corpre 
the  son  of  Etan,  and  Crimtbann  followed  them  because  his  wife 
was  one  of  the  Tuatha  Dea,  and  it  was  she  that  solicited  him  that 
he  should  adopt  Brugh  as  a  burying-place  for  himself  and  his 
descendants." 

In  the  *Book  of  Ballymote '  (p.  102)  it  is  said,  "  Of  tlie  monu- 
ment of  Brugh  here,  viz..  The  Bed  of  daughter  of  Forann.  The 
monument  of  the  Daghda.  The  mound  of  the  Morrigan.  The  Bare 
of  Crimtbann  in  which  he  was  interred.  The  Camail  (stone  cairn) 
of  Conn  of  a  Hundred  Battles,"  &c.  In  a  second  passage  we 
recognise  the  following  names  rather  more  in  detail :  "  The  Bed 
of  the  Dagdha  first,  the  two  paps  of  the  Morrigan,  at  the  place 
where  Cermud  Milbhel,  the  son  of  the  Dagdlia  was  bom  ^ — (the 
monuments  of)  Cirr  and  Cuirrell  wives  of  the  Dagdha — there  are 
two  hillocks ;  tlie  grave  of  Aedh  Luirgnech,  son  of  the  Dagdha." 
Again,  in  a  prose  commentary  on  a  poem  which  Petrie  quotes, 
we  have  the  following  apparently  by  Moehnuori.  The  chiefs  of 
Ulster  before  Conchobar  (he  is  said  to  have  died  33  ^)  were  buried 
at  Talten  .  .  .  The  nobles  of  the  Tuatha  de  Dananns,  with  the 
exception  of  seven  who  were  interred  at  Talten,  were  buried  in 
Brugh,  f.6.,  Lugh  and  Oe,  son  of  Ollamh  and  Ogma,  and  Carpre 
the  son  of  Etan,  and  Etan  (the  poetess  herself),  and  the  Daghda 
and  her  three  sons,  and  a  great  many  others  besides  of  the 
Tuatha  de  Danann,  Firbolgs,  and  others." 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  many  similar  passages  to  these 
might  be  found  in  Irish  MSS.,  if  looked  for  by  competent  scholars, 
bat  these  extracts  probably  are  sufficient  to  prove  two  things. 
First,  tliat  the  celebrated  cemetery  at  Brugh,  on  the  Boyne, 
six  miles  west  from  Drogheda,  was  the  burying-place  of  the 
kings  of  Tara  from  Crimtbann   (a.d.  84)   till  the  time  of  St. 


*  Could  this  be  the  great  Bath  clogo 
to  the  Nottcrvino  domain?  Sec  Sir  W. 
Wildp,  'Tlio  Boyno  an<l  the  Black- 
water/  p.  211. 


«  Tighomorli,  O'Connor,  ii.  p.  23, 
'*  Carcobanu  filiiui  Netwo)  obiit  hoc  anno 
—33." 
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Patrick  (a.d.  432),  and  that  it  was  also  the  bnryinsr-place  of  all 
those  who  were  concerned — without  being  killed — in  the  battles  of 
Moytura.  We  are  not,  unfortunately,  able  to  identify  the  grare 
of  each  of  these  heroes,  though  it  may  be  because  only  one  has 
been  properly  explored,  that  called  New  Grange,  and  that  had 
been  rifled  before  the  first  modem  explorers  in  the  seyenteenth 
century  found  out  the  entrance.  The  Hill  of  Dowth  has  only 
partially  been  opened.  The  great  cairn  of  Knowth  is  untouched, 
so  is  the  great  cairn  known  as  the  Tomb  of  the  Dagdha.  Exca- 
vations alone  can  prove  their  absolute  identity ;  but  this  at  least  is 
certain,  we  have  on  the  banks  of  the  Boyne  a  group  of  monuments 
similar  in  external  appearance  at  least  with  those  on  the  two 
Moytura  battle-fields,  and  the  date  of  the  greater  number  of 
those  at  Brngli  is  certainly  subsequent  to  the  Cliristian  era.^ 

The  second  point  is  not  capable  of  such  direct  proof,  bat  seems 
equally  clear.  It  is  that  the  kings  of  the  race  of  Crimthann 
immediately  succeeded  to  the  kings  of  the  Tuatha  de  Danann, 
who  fought  at  Moytura.  If,  indeed,  we  could  trust  the  assertion 
that  Crimthann  was  the  first  king  that  was  buried  at  Brugh,  we 
should  be  obliged  to  find  a  place  for  the  Daghda  under  some 
pseudonym  afterwards,  and  it  is  possible  that  may  be  the  case,' 
but  for  the  present  it  seems  more  reasonable  to  assume  that  he 
preceded  him  at  a  very  short  interval. 

According  to  the  *  Four  Masters,'  the  Tuatha  de  Danann  had 
been  extinct  for  nearly  2000  years  when  we  find  Crimdiann 
marrying  a  princess  of  that  race,  and  one  of  sufficient  influence 
to  induce  him  to  adopt  what  appears  literally  to  have  been  the 
family  bnrying-placo  of  the  Dagdha  for  that  of  himself  and  his 
race ;  and  it  seems  impossible  to  l)elieve  that  when  this  took  place 
it  could  have  l>oen  old,  or  neglected,  or  deserted. 


•  In  tlu'*  Anmilt*  of  llu- Four  MotfUrH*  ■   I   havo  nrrivcti  at  from   other  ciitsaiii- 

(i.  p.  80)  ihi'Tp  is  a  kin«j:  calh^l  K<>chai<1  I   Ktanoiti.      He    livwl,  aocording    to    the 

Air»'nnil).      **I(Ich>  tlictus/'  wiya  Lyncli,  *Foiir  Mai«torH,'  118  i».c.    Accnrding  to 

tmiiHlntin;::    Koating,     "qnotl     tumiilod  ,   the  more  oorroct  Tighoniacli,  45  b.o. 

t'tl'tHh*  itriinuH  in  HilM'mm  curavit."      I  -  The  nal  nanie  tif  Xhv  IHif^hda  wm, 

have  no  dnubt  the  etymoloirj- ia  eonvot,  !  nei'ortlinfctotlie'FniirMastenk'Enchaidh 

an<l  the  fuot  altto;  but  it  would  lianlly  (li>  Olhithair;  and  h>ii*haid,  or  tloehy,  U  one 

to  UiM'  our  ar^nnnent  ufMin  it,  thou|:;h  it  '  of  the  mttiit  eonnnon  names  in  Iriiih  hw- 

aeronlH  perfwtly   with    the   eonclusion  '  tory,  and  runntantly  n-cnrrinf?. 
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According  to  the  *  Four  Masters/  the  Firbolgs  reigned  thirty- 
seren  years  only,  so  that  they  do  not  in  this  case  seem  to  err  on 
the  side  of  exaggeration,  and  the  Tuatha  de  Banann  196  years. 
From  this,  however,  we  must  deduct  the  twenty  years  they  un- 
necessarily interpolated  between  the  two  battles,  and  we  must 
take  something  from  the  eighty  years  the  Dagdha  reigned  after 
ke  was  ninety-one  years  of  age.  If  we  allow,  then,  a  century, 
it  will  place  the  battles  of  Sloytura  20  to  30  B.C.,  and  the  arrival 
of  the  Firbolgs  about  the  middle  of  the  first  centnr)'  b.c.  This, 
with  a  small  limit  of  error  either  way  is,  I  am  convinced,  pretty 
nearly  the  true  date  of  these  events.^ 

If  we  turn  to  the  celebrated  Hill  of  Tara,  about  ten  miles  off, 
where  those  resided  who  were  buried  at  Brugh-na-Boinne,  we  find 
a  great  deal  to  confirm  the  views  expressed  above.  Wlien  Petrie 
was  attached  to  the  Ordnance  Survey,  he  had  a  very  careful  plan 
made  of  the  remains  on  that  hill,  and  compiled  a  most  elaborate 
memoir  regarding  them,  which  was  published  in  the  eighteenth 
volume  of  the  *  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.'  It  con- 
cludes with  these  words  (p.  231) :  "  From  the  historical  allusions 
deduced  it  will  be  seen  tliat^  with  the  exception  of  the  few  last 
described,'  they  are  all  nearly  contemporaneous  and  belong  to  the 
third  century  of  the  Christian  era.  The  era  of  the  original 
Tnatha  de  Danann  Cat  hair  belongs  to  the  remote  period  of  un- 
certain tradition.  The  only  other  monuments  of  ascertained  date 
are  those  of  Conor  Itfac  Nessa  and  Cuehullim,  both  of  whom 
flourished  in  the  first  century.  Those  facts  are  sufficient  to  prove 
tliat  before  the  time  of  Cormac  Mac  Art,^  Tara  had  attained  to  no 
distinguished  celebrity." 

'  Sini'e  the  above  was  wrilt4!n  I  huvt^  jHTior  to   that  of  xhf.  HilK'nii.'* — Iri*h 

beni   gratifi(?d   to  find  mo    I'lnincnt    an  Xiiinhtitf  tranblutoil  by  J.  II.  Tixld,  D.U., 

authority  an  Dr.  IlLiitlii>in  T<Mhl,   Into  j  Appi-ndix  C 

Prriikk-iit  of  tbo  Itoyal  Iri^^h  Arudfniyf  I       '  The   ]>rin(>i|>a1  one  of  those   in  the 

arriving,  by  a  very  d.flV*n.>nt  nml,  at  .   ruth  of  (jnccn  !Mrav(%  at  Htnio  dihtaiu'u 

v<^ry  m.'arly  the  sninf*  conclusion:  -  *'Ti.o  oir.     Sho,  atTonlini;  to  Ti^'hrrnach.  wai 

Pirliolsni,  or  llt'l^^ci,"  belays,  "invadttl  nlan    by   h«T    sti  jL-on,    in   the    M-vnitb 

Irc'laiid,    uot    from    FrunfO,    )>ut    from  y«'ar  of  VcspaMiun,  a.i>.  7't. 

Britain — Uamnonii.  or  Dfvon."     **Tln'  *  Acoordm;;  to  Ti^^Iirrnnch,  Corntai*. 

cuni|iie»t  of  In'land  won  not  much  oMcr  tlie    ^nindnMi    of   Conn   of  a  llunclrod 

than  CiMur'ii  tim<^,  if  it  wc-ro  not  a  ;j:o<id  IIHtt!(?^,   commonly  t-alhil  Cormac    Mac 

Ut  latir,  and   was  tbn   flrht   influx  i^f  Art.  n-igiUHl  21S>'J04;  a.i>. 
riviUati«in   rwk*,  iudit-<l,  but  nim  li  bu- 

() 
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The  only  dit£culty  in  this  passage  la  the  atlu^oo  to  the  Tnatha 
de  Danann.  At  the  time  Petrie  wrote  it  he,  like  most  Jriah 
antiquaries,  had  been  uuable  to  emancipate  himself  from  the  f^ll 
of  tlie  '  Four  INfasters,'  and,  struck  by  the  pains  they  had  taken, 
and  the  general  correctness  of  their  aminls  after  the  Christian 
era,  had  adopted  their  pre-Christian  chronology  almost  without 
question.  The  Cathair  here  alluded  to  is  only  an  nndistinguishable 
part  of  the  Rath  of  Cormac,  to  which  tradition  attaches  that  name, 
but  neither  in  plan,  nor  materials,  nor  constmction  can  be  separated 
from  it  lliat  the  Dauanns  had  a  Cathair  on  this  hill  is  more 
than  probable  if,  as  I  suppose,  they  immediately  preceded  the 
Crimtliann  dynasty,  who  certainly  resided  here.  It  mar  also  well 
be  that  they  occupied  this  site,  which  is  the  highest  on  the  hill, 
and  that  their  palace  was  afterwards  enlarged  by  Cormac.  The 
plan  of  it  is  worth  referring  to  (woodcDt  Xo.  62),  Irom  its  curious 


Xo 


KX  lUlb  »  IUo«b,  gr.  CMlwIr  it  C<?iu«.  ii  'I..r4. 

rosi-mblance  to  tliut  of  Avebury;   what  was  hero  done  in  earth 
WHS  ufterwaixls  done  iu  stone  in  Wiltshire,  and  it  Hccms  as  if,  as 
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18  80  often  tbc  ease,  the  house  of  the  dead  was  copied  from  the 
dwelling  of  the  living. 

The  Dagdha  had  apparently  no  residence  here.  From  the  con- 
text I  would  infer  that  he  resided  in  the  creat  Bath,  about  300  feet 
diameter,  at  Dowth,  where  his  son^  apparently,  was  bom,  and 
near  to  which,  as  above  shown,  he  also  was  buried.  If,  however, 
he  had  no  residence  on  the  Royal  hill,  his  so-called  spit  was  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  pieces  of  furniture  of  the  palace.  It  was  a 
most  elaborate  piece  of  ironmongeiy,  and  perfonned  a  variety  of 
cocking  operations  in  a  very  astonishing  manner,  and  shows,  at  all 
events,  that  the  smith  \iho  made  it  had  no  little  skill  in  the 
working  of  iron,  of  which  metal  it  was  principally  composed.* 

The  Kath  of  Leoghaire  (429-458  a.d.)  is  interesting  to  us,  not 
only  as  the  last  erected  here,  but  from  the  circumstances  of  its 
builder  being  buried  in  its  ramparts.  It  seems  that,  in  spite  of 
all  the  preaching  and  persuasions  of  St  Patrick,  who  was  his  con- 
temporary, Leoghaire  refused  to  be  converted  to  the  Christian 
religion ;  but  like  a  grand  old  Pagan,  he  ordered  that  he  should 
be  buried  standing  in  his  aimour  in  the  rampart  of  his  Rath, 
and  facing  the  country  of  the  foes  with  whom  ho  had  contended 
during  life.  That  this  was  done  is  as  well  authenticated  as  any 
incident  of  the  time,  perhaps  even  better;^  and  I  cannot  help 
fancying  from  the  appearance  of  the  Raths,  that  some  others  of  the 
kings  were  interred  here  also.  Be  that  as  it  may,  this  circum- 
stance ought  to  prevent  our  feeling  any  surprise  at  the  actual 
discovery  of  the  skeleton  of  a  man  under  the  ram^vart  at  Marden 
(ante  p.  86),  or  if  human  bones  were  still  found  under  the  vallum 
at  Avebury,  in  spite  of  the  negative  evidence  of  the  partial 
explorations  of  the  Wiltshire  Archaeological  Society. 

There  is  still  another  point  of  view  from  which  this  question 
may  be  regarded,  so  as  to  throw  some  light  on  the  n)ain  issue  of 
the  age  of  the  monuments  in  question.  If  we  can  ascertain  wh<m 
the  art  of  writing  was  first  practised  in  Ireland,  we  may  obtain 
an  approximate  date  l)efore  whit-h  no  detailed  history  of  any  events 
could  be  expected  to  exist.   Now  all  the  best  antiquaries  of  Ireland 


»  •  Hilt,  unci  Ant.  of  Tar.i  llin.*~'Trnii»..  R  I.  A.'  xfiii.  p.  *2V2, 
«  Ihid.  xviii.  |»i».  81.  i:»7.  170,  A:i\ 
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are  agreed  that  no  alphabotic  writing  was  used  in  Ireland  before 
the  reign  of  Cormac  Mac  Art,  a.d.  218-266.  There  seems  to  be 
evidence  that,  as  above  mentioned,  ho  was  converted  to  Christianity 
by  some  Bomish  priost ;  and  though  it  is  unlikely  that  he  himself 
acquired  tljo  art  of  writing,  he  seems  to  have  caused  certain  tracts 
to  bo  compiled.  None  of  these,  it  is  true,  now  exist,  but  they  are 
referred  to  and  quoted  from  an  ancient  Irish  MS.  in  a  manner 
that  leaves  little  doubt  that  some  books  were  written  in  Ireland 
in  the  third  century,  but  almost  certainly  there  were  none  before 
that  time.  It  is  true,  however,  that  Eugene  O'Curry  pleads  hard 
for  some  kind  of  Ogham  writing  having  existed  in  Ireland  bjfore 
that  time,  and  even  before  the  Cliristian  era.*  But  though  wo 
may  arlmit  the  former  proposition,  the  evidence  of  the  latter  is  of 
the  most  unsatisfactory  description.  Even,  however,  if  it  could  be 
established  it  would  prove  very  little.  It  would  be  as  difficult  to 
write  a  connected  history  in  Ogham  as  it  would  be  in  Exchequer 
tallies,  and  so  far  as  is  known,  it  never  was  attempted.  The  utmost 
Ogham  over  did,  or  could  do,  was  to  record  genealogies;  and  such 
detailed  histories  as  we  possess  of  the  Moytura  battles  are  quite 
boyond  its  powers.  On  thti  other  hand,  Mr.  O'Curry's  own  account 
of  Senchan's  dilTiculties  in  obtaining  co})ies  of  the  celebrated 
*  Tain  1J6  Clniailgne,'  or  *  Cattle  S|K)il  of  Cooley,'  after  the  year 
5U8,  shows  how  little  tlie  art  Wixs  then  practised.  No  copy  of  this 
poem,  which  contains  the  life  and  adventures  of  Queen  Meave, 
in  the  first  century,  then  existed  in  Ireland.  A  mission  was  con- 
sequently sent  to  Italy  to  cjpy  one  said  to  have  existed  there,  and 
though  the  missionaries  were  miraculously  spared  the  journey,* 
the  inference  is  the  same,  that  no  written  coi)y  of  their  most 
celebrated  work  existed  in  Ireland  in  the  vear  600. 

IVtrie  is  equally  clear  on  the  subject.  In  his  history  of  Tara 
he  states  that  the  Irish  were  unacquainted  with  letters  till  the 
introduction  of  Cliristiunity  in  the  fifth  century,  with  the  doubtful 
exception  of  the  writings  ascribed  to  Cormac  Mac  Art.  He  con- 
sequently believes  that  the  authentic  history  of  Ireland  commencea 
only  with  Tuathal,  A.i).  130,  100,  in  which  he  is  probably  correct.^ 


'  'ISIfttcrinls  fnr  Aiii'icut  IrUh  IILsUmt/  ApiK-iilix  ii.  p.  Hu\  ct  Hcif'i. 

■  Ibiil  \K  2!»  (i  ftj.i.      ^  *  Ili>t.  iin.l  Ant.  nl'  Tara.'— »Truiis.  U.  1.  H.'  xviii.  p.  IG. 
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Bat  here  the  question  arises — Before  the  introduction  of  writing 

i    into  a  country^  how  long  could  so  detailed  a  narrative  as  that  which 

|i  ..ire  possess  of  the  Battles  of  Moytura,  and  one  so  capable  of  being 

irorified  by  material  evidences  on  the  spot,  be  handed  down  orally 

JH  a  plain  prose  narrative  ?  Among  so  rude  a  people  as  tbe  Irish 

r  .•fowedly  then  were,  would  this  period  be  one  century  or  two,  or 

%fm  many?    Every  one  must  decide  for  himself.    I  do  not  know 

i:'^  jnstance  of  any  rude  people  preserving  orally  any  such  detailed 

lustory  for  a  couple  of  centuries.     With  me  the  great  difiSculty  is 

Pr  to  understand  how  the  memory  of  the  battles  was  so  perfectly 

^'  i  l^ntervedy  assuming  them  to  have  taken  place  so  long  ago  as  the 

^'   int  century  b.c.    As  it  is  not  pretended  that  the  narratives  were 

reduced  to  writing  so  early  as  the  time  of  Cormac,  I  should,  from 

'.    their  internal  evidence,  be  much  more  inclined  to  assume  that 

the  battles  must  have  taken  place  one  or  two  centuries  after  the 

liirCh  of  Christ.    At  all  events,  it  seems  absolut(;ly  impossible  that 

the  date  of  these  battles  can  be  so  remote  as  the  Four  Masters  place 

them,  or  even  as  some  Irish  antiquaries  seem  inclined  to  admit. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  appears  to  be  that,  in  the  Eocene  period 
of  Iriijh  history  or  in  the  one  or  two  centuries  that  preceded  the 
faitroduction  of  writing,  we  have  a  whole  group  of  names  so  inex- 
tricably mixed  together  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  them. 
We  have  the  Dagdha  and  his  wives  and  their  sons.  We  have* 
Etan  the  poetess  and  her  ill-conditioned  son.  There  is  Queen 
Meare  of  tbe  Cattle  Baid,  and  her  husband  Conchobhar  McNessa. 
-  There  is  Cumbhail,  the  Fingal  of  Mac]  herson  and  Cuchullin ; 
and  theu  such  semi-historical  persons  as  Tuathal  the  Accepted,  and 
CSoDB  of  a  Hundred  Battles.  All  thene  lived  almost  together  in  one 
capital,  and  were  buried  in  one  cemetery,  and  form  a  half-historic, 
half-mythic  group,  such  as  generally  pre(redes  written  history  in 
meet  parts  of  tlie  world.  Many  of  their  dates  are  known  with 
fiuriy  approximate  certainty,  whilst  that  of  oth(>rs  cannot  be  fixed. 
There  seems,  however,  enough  to  justify  us  in  almost  {K)8itively 
afflnning  that  the  Battle  of  Moytura,  which  raised  the  Dagdha 
to  fame,  happened  within  the  fifty  years  that  preceded  or  the 
fifty  that  followed  the  birth  of  Christ.  My  own  impressicm  is  in 
favour  of  the  former  as  the  more  probal>h*  dati*. 
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To  some  this  may  appear  an  over-laboured  disquisition  to  prove 
an  insigDificant  point.  It  is  not,  however,  one-tenth  part  of  what 
might  be  advanced  on  the  subject  from  translated  and  printed 
documents,  and,  certainly,  it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  its 
importance  with  reference  to  the  subject  matter  of  this  work.  If 
the  two  groups  of  monuments  at  Cong  and  Carrowmore  can  be 
proved  to  be  the  monuments  of  those  who  fell  in  the  two  battles  of 
Southern  and  Northern  Moytura,  we  have  made  an  immense  step 
towards  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of  these  monuments ;  and  if  it  can 
be  shown  that  they  date  from  about  the  Christian  Era,  we  gain 
not  only  a  standpoint  for  settling  the  age  of  all  other  Irish  anti- 
quities, but  a  base  for  our  reasoning  with  reference  to  similar 
remains  in  other  countries. 

No  Irish  antiquary,  nor  indeed  of  any  other  country,  so  far  as 
I  know,  has  ventured  to  hint  a  doubt  that  they  mark  the  battle* 
fields.  Nor,  in  the  present  state  of  the  evidence,  do  I  see  any  reason 
for  questioning  the  fact ;  and,  for  the  present  at  least,  wo  may  assume 
it  as  granted.  The  second  proposition  is  more  open  to  question.  Irisli 
antiquaries  generally  will  dissent  from  so  serious  a  reduction  in  the 
antiquity  of  these  two  great  battles.  But,  after  the  most  earnest 
attention  I  have  been  able  to  give  to  all  that  has  been  WTitten  and 
said  on  the  subject  and  a  careful  comparison  of  the  monuments  on 
•  these  fields  with  those  of  other  countries,  I  would,  on  the  whole,  bo 
inclined  to  bring  them  forward  a  century  or  two,  if  I  could  find  a 
gap  to  throw  them  into,  rather  than  date  them  earlier.  They  look 
older  and  more  tentative  than  the  English  circles  described  in  the 
last  chapter,  but  not  so  much  so  as  to  lead  us  to  expect  a  difference 
of  four  or  five  centuries.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  so  like  those 
on  the  Bravalla  field,  and  otlier  monuments  in  Scandinavia,  to  be 
described  hereafter,  that  it  is  puzzling  to  think  that  seven  or  ten 
centuries  elapsed  between  them.  But,  taking  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  into  consideration,  the  conclusions  above 
arrivc^d  at  appear  fair  nnd  reasonable,  and  in  conformity,  not  only 
to  what  was  said  in  the  last  chapter,  but  tu  the  facts  about  to  he 
adduced  in  the  following  pages. 
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Cemeteries. 

Although  IriVh  antiquaries  have  succeeded  in  identifying  the 
localities  of  a  considerable  number  of  the  thousand  and  one  battles 
whicliy  88  might  be  expected,  adorn  at  every  page  the  annals  of 
a  Celtic  race ;  yet,  as  none  of  these  are  described  as  marked  with 
circles  or  cairns,  like  those  found  on  the  two  battle-fields  of  Moy- 
tarSy  they  are  of  no  use  for  our  present  purpose,  and  our  further 
illuJBtrations  must  be  drawn  irom  the  peaceful  burying-plaees  of 
the  Irish,  which  are,  however,  of  singular  interest. 

In  the  history  of  the  Cemeteries,  eight  are  enumerated  ;^  but  of 
these  only  the  first  three  can  be  identified  with  anything  like  cer- 
tainty at  the  present  day.  But  as  the  antiquities  of  Ireland  have 
never  yet  been  systematically  explored,  others  may  yet  be  found, 
and  80  also  may  many  more  stone-marked  battle-fields.  Mi^an- 
while  onr  business  is  with  .      '»- 

**  The  three  cemeteries  of  the  idolaters :  ^  -  ^ 

'J'he  Cemetery  of  Tailten  the  select,  *      \ 

The  Cemetery  of  the  ever  fair  Cruaclian, 
And  the  Cemetery  of  Brugh."" 

The  two  last  are  known  with  certainty.  The  first  is  most  probably 
the  range  of  mounds  at  Lough  Crew,  recently  explored  by  Mr. 
Conwell;  but,  as  some  doubt  this  identification,  we  shall  take 
it  last,  and  si)eak  first  of  those  regarding  which  there  is  more 
certainty. 

Cmaehan,  or  Rathcrogan,  is  situated  five  miles  west  from  Carrick- 
on-Shannon,  and  consists,  according  to  Petrie,  of  a  circular  stone 
ditch/  now  nearly  obliterated,  300  feet  in  diameter.  Within  this 
"are  small  circular  moundn,  which,  whim  examined,  are  found  to 
oover  rude  sepulchral  chambiTs,  formed  of  stone,  without  cement 
of  any  kind,  and  containing  uubunit  IxmeB."  The  monument  of 
Datlii  (428  a.d.),  which  is  a  small  circular  mound  with  a  pillar- 
stone  of  Bed  Sandstone,  is  situated  outside  the  enclosure,  at  a 
short  distance  to  the  east,  and  may  be  identified  from  tlie  following 
notice  of  it  by  the  celebrated  antiquary  Duald  JIac  Firbis.  "The 
IxKly  of  Dathi  was  brought   to  (Jrnachan,  and   was   interred  at 


*  IVtrie,  *  Round  Towers,'  100  et  §fqq, 

»  L.  0.  105. 

'  The  IrUh  uic  ditch,  as  the  Koinanit 


1184(1  vulluiii.  f  r  the  Scotrli  (Ivki'^  it*  de- 
bi^^nate  citlicr  a  runijtitit  or  the  holhiw 
fpini  wliirh  it  wtkh  tiikcn. 
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Rclig  na  Riogh,  where  most  of  the  kings  of  the  race  of  Heremon 
were  buried,  and  where  to  this  date  the  Bed  Stone  pillar  rcmams 
on  a  stone  monament  over  his  grave,  near  Bath  Cmachan,  to  this 
time  (1666).^ 

Here,  therefore,  we  have  the  famih'ar  300-foot  circle,  with  the 
external  bnrial,  as  at  Arbor  Low,  and  external  stone  monninent 
as  at  Salkeld  and  elsewhere.  The  chief  distinction  between  this 
and  our  English  battle-circles  seems  to  be  tlie  number  of  CAims, 
each  containing  a  chamber,  which  crowd  ilie  circle  at  Bath 
Crogan,  and  it  is  possible  that  if  these  were  opened  with  great 
care,  a  succession  might  be  discovered  among  them ;  but  at 
present  we  know  little  or  nothing  of  their  contents. 

At  present  there  are  only  two  names  that  we  can  identify  with 
certainty  as  those  of  persons  buried  here.  Queen  Meave,  who,  as 
before  mentioned,  was  transferred  from  Fert  Meave — or  Meave's 
Grave,  her  first  burying-place,  to  this  Rath,  about  the  end  of  the 
first  century,  and  Dathi,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth.  Whether 
any  other  persons  were  interred  here  before  the  first-named  queen 
seems  doubtful.  From  the  context,  it  seems  as  if  her  being  buried 
in  her  own  Rath  had  led  to  its  being  consecrated  to  funereal  rites, 
and  continuing  to  be  so  used  till  Christianity  induced  men  to  seek 
burying-places  elsewhere  than  in  the  cemeteries  of  the  idolaters. 

By  far  the  best  known,  as  well  as  the  most  interesting,  of  Irish 
cemeteries  is  that  which  extends  for  about  two  miles  east  and  west 
on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Boyne,  about  five  miles  from  Drogheda. 
Within  this  space  there  remain  oven  now  some  seventeen  sepulchral 
barrows,  three  of  which  are  pro-eminent.^  They  are  now  known 
by  the  names  of  Knowth  for  the  most  westward  one,  Dowth  for 
that  to  the  east,  and  about  half-way  between  these  two,  that  known 
as  Now  Grange.  In  front  of  the  latter,  but  lower  down  nearer 
the  river,  is  a  smaller  one,  still  popularly  known  as  that  of  the 
Dagdha,  and  others  bear  names  with  more  or  less  certainty ;  but 
no  systematic  exploration  of  the  group  has  yet  been  made,  so 
that  we  are  very  much  in  the  dark  as  to  their  succession,  or  who 
the  kin<Ki  or  nobles  mav  be  that  lie  buried  within  their  masses. 

'  Quotation  from  '  Book  of  Gencnl/  p.  251.    IVtrio,  *  Round  Towere,'  p.  107. 
«  Sir  W.  Wilde,  •  The  Boyno  and  the  Blackwotor,'  1849,  p.  188. 
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Tbit  at  Knowth  has  never  been  careftilly  mefisured,  nor,  so  far 
as  I  know,  even  descriljed  iu  modem  times.  At  a  guess,  it  is 
a  moand  i!00  feet  in  diameter,  and  50  to  60  feet  in  height,  vitti  a 
flat  top  not  less  tlian  100  foot  Bcroaa.  It  is  entirely  composed  of 
small  loose  stones,  which  have  been  extensively  utilized  for  road 
making  and  farm  builtlings,  so  that  the  mound  has  now  a  very 
dilapidated  appearance,  which  makes  it  difficult  to  ascertain  its 
original  form ;  end  so  far  as  is  known,  its  interior  has  not  been 
■ccesublo  in  modem  times.  Pctrie  tdcntiSea  it  (p.  103)  with 
"the  cavo  of  Cnodhba,  which  was  scarrhed  by  the  Dtines  on  an 
occasion  (a.d.  862),  when  the  three  kings,  AmlaiT,  Imar,  and 
Aaisle,  were  plundering  tlie  territories  of  Flann,  the  son  of 
Conaing.  If  this  is  so,  its  cntrnnco  ought  not  to  be  difHcult  to 
find,  but  the  prospect  of  the  explorers  being  rewarded  by  any 
treasure  or  object  of  value  is  very  small  indeed. 

Less  than  a  mile  from  this  one  is  the  larger  and  more  celcbratcl 
1  of  New  Grange.     It  is  tilniost  certainly  one  of  the  three 


11^  by  CDliJitl  FiTbcfl  LsUc- 


plundcn>il  by  thv.  Dams  100!)  years  ago.  No  description  of  it  has 
anywhere  been  discovered,  prinr  to  the  tiinc  when  Mr.  IJwyd,  the 
kee|»er  of  the  Asliinolean  Museum  ut  Oxford,  mentioned  it  in  a 
letter  dated  Sligu,  1690.'  lie  describes  the  entrance,  the  passage, 
and  the  side  chapels,  and  the  three  hiixiiiH  as  existing  then 
exactly  aa  they  do  now,  and  does  not  allude  to  the  discovery 
of  the  entrance  as  being  at   all  of  reci-nt  occurrence',   tliough 

'   ItnMrln:jii'ii  ■  Mnnn  Aiitiifnu.'  p.  .'11 1, 
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>r  Tiinnste  Mo-Ivrecx,  in  1725,  sbts  it  was  found  apparently  not 
J  oiT  :«ed:frr  Lr  ^rte,  in  arridently  removing  some  stent  s.*  TLo 
r-^  >-lIt  SriifV^  account,  however,  is  that  of  GoTernor  PowDalL 
u  -i:  5e-oi  Toiiccr  of  tLe  *  Airhieolopa  *  (1770).  He  employed 
i  i  »-L  scrrrrrc  :f  li^  Mn:e  of  Bc.nie  to  measure  it  for  liim,  but 
r:::ec  ht  iL^^  i^Tr  l^txru  a  l^ungW,  or  the  engraver  lias  mis- 
imitrs-  Ml  ii>  i-^mii:^  for  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  out 
--•:  Ic^  2.iji  iizr-rZad.cs  of  the  mound  from  the  plates  publi^htnl. 
2i  ue  1  •  yeij?  :!*:  Lire  eLji^cd  since  his  survey  was  made, 
zi*z  3C".«:v5*f  :c  >:<:r3^:\-:i  has  been  going  on  rapidly,  and  it 
%  I'^.'i  u  r  ^--^jLi-rr  ':• 'li  siill  and  patience  to  restore  the  moDU- 
Ti— :r  •  :!>  jc^t^'j.cs  i:n>rn5av>ES.  Meanwhile  the  accompanying 
i-ii^  7««^  -  ir  or  Xr.  R*«:ir"s  plates,  partly  from  personal  .observa- 
r  CSX  Ti;*.^  :t  s..5:or-iT  ic€^  p-niyoses  of  illustration,  but  they 
l.'^  T*^*  r*;!:!  TiT^T-ii:..^  lo  W  f^rfeetly  accurate,  or  such  as  one 
«  I..'..  Ik:  ?.  5f:  -l?».  izirvftkCt  a  monumeut. 

.>  *:.:;•:  j>*\fls.  >.  r^r  as  I  c*n  make  out.  are  as  follows:  it  has 

1   .  ;»*?u;"!.-r  .1     1    i:  xl-?  ftt-i  :\-r  the  *hole  mound,  at  its  juDctioD 

»     5     It:  i.:-i,r>^  ill-  :c  ^Li.-ii  it  stands.    The  height  is  about 

"    «\'.  r.ai.»:   Tit  .c  I4  :•■=:  ir-r  the  slope  of  the  hill  to  the  floor 

.-   */!  ^">J  :i*ias  ">c.  i^i  ^r  Slxs  alove  it.   The  angle  of  external 

^.  .  V  ».•.-*■:.>""  ':*:   ;"n  «T*^rtit'S^  ,:r  o  lie^rrees  sleeper  than  Silbnry 

.  ? :     .-» .:2%:\  i?;-2:^^  ii"  liir-;  :s  Anyii.injr  in  that  argument,  it 

.     •  ic^:.   :«.   i   :':i::.-rr  wc  :»^o  oMer.   Tlie  platform  on  the 

^  >  .  :    1J    »•.•:  r:r,>s?w:l-:  ^":.»:  I  r  Wing  formed  of  loose  stomas, 

%  •    V'  .!.  \>s:  :v>^**:t?:  *.irr.ixT;::v  if  earth  and  rubbish. 

V  •  V    '      N  ,\ws.  *>iS  ih  .'":r;\"  cc  linrr  stoLo  monolitlis  (woodrut 

^      ^   .      ■         V  >.:•  .  i*,-.\r./.:^  :.  Sir  W.  Wiide,  10  yards  apart, 

^    .\  ,^  -. .•-  :*s.'.^:"s.  cr  l.».»*  :Vot.   If  this  were  so,  thev 

•        ».x  - ,. .   x  .V    ;►:  ■?  n:  ^\  r  I  re  to  Of  nt  re,  and  their 

^     »  .  NL  ,  .'        ■  -  .>v'   c-^'.r**  ^  :.i\-  l*vu  ihirtv.  or  the  same 

■    '    \     '^      N   •'     '.  ^^,.     :>.cv.  H:*.::-.  >  j  *.,ii;  I  make  ihe  numlier 

^   x\,  -    \  :.   ;^  ^i:  j>::.  itri  i:|««n.    From  this  dis- 

.^  '        ,v    .^5<    ».  .  :\-.:   :;":::;  :::::.;:!i;>  win.- removed,  or 

w-  »''.v  .\vv^  •,  >^ ',«;.:.%:  h.ivi  hi  :i  txacilv  such  a  ciri'le 

..»••.;..  •    >*>  «v  *:.x:  aI  Silki  Ki  it  at  Stautou  l^rew, 


V   x^       VV 


*^i  «><«.»iK4k!.  I>a';'»a»^s».^  v  N.**  : :kV:kV. 


.  i'-^pp^^ .  " 
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mid  it  seems  hardly  doubtful  but  that  siich  an  arrangement  as 
tliis  on  the  banks  of  the  Boyne  gave  rise  to  those  circles  which 
we  find  on  the  battle-fields  of  England  two  or  three  centuries 
later.  Llwyd,  in  his  letter  to  Rowland,  mentions  one  smaller 
stone  standing  on  the  summit,  but  that  had  disappeared,  as 
well  as  twenty  of  the  outer  circle,  when  Mr.  Bouie's  survey  was 
made. 

At  a  distance  of  about  75  feet  from  the  outer  edge  of  the 
mound,  and  at  a  height  of  14  or  15  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
stone  ring,  is  the  entrance  to  the  crypt.  'J'he  threshold  stone  is 
10  feet  long  by  about  18  inches  thick,  and  is  richly  ornamented 
by  double  spirals  of  a  most  elaborate  ar.d  elegant  character;*  and 
at  a  short  distance  above  it  is  seen  a  fragment  of  a  string-course, 
even  more  elaborately  ornamented  with  a  pattern  more  like 
modem  architecture  tlian  anything  elge  on  these  mounds.  Tlie 
passage  into  the  central  chamber  is,  for  about  40  feet,  G  feet  high, 
by  i^  feet  in  width,  though  both  these  dimensions  have  been  con- 
siderably diminished,  the  first  by  the  accumulation  of  earth  on 
the  floor,  the  secontl  by  the  mass  of  the  mound  pressing  in  the 
side  walls  of  the  passage,  so  that  it  is  with  difliculty  that  any  one 
can  crawl  through.  Advancing  inwards,  the  roof,  which  is  formed 
of  very  large  slabs  of  stone,  rapidly  becomes  higher;  and  at  a 
distance  of  70  feet  from  the  entrance,  rises  into  a  conical  dome 
20  feet  in  heiglit,  formed  of  large  masses  of  stone  laid  horizcintally. 
The  crypt  extends  still  20  feet  beyond  the  centre  of  the  dome; 
and  on  the  east  and  west  sides  are  two  other  recesses,  that  in  the 
cast  being  considerably  deeper  than  the  one  opposite  to  it. 

In  each  of  these  recesses  stands  a  shallow  stone  basin  of  oval 
form  3  feet  by  3  feet  6  or  7  inches  across,  and  6  to  9  inches  deep. 
They  seem  to  fomi  an  indispeiL«jab]e  part  of  these  Irish  sepulchres, 
though  what  their  use  was  has  not  yet  Ik'Ou  ascertained. 

On  one  stone  in  the  passage,  nnd  on  most  of  those  in  the  inner 
chamber,  are  sculptured  ornaments,  mostly  of  the  eame  spiral 
character  as  that  on  the  stone  at  the  threshold,  but  hardlv  so 
elaborately  or  carefully  executed.  One  stone  on  the  right  hand 
angle  of  the  inmost  chamber  has  fallen  forward  (see  plan),  so  that 


'  Tl.is  is  wqW  illiistratGd  in  Sir  W.  Wilde's  bonk,  p.  1U2,  by  a  wocdcnt  l.y  Wnkemoit. 
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by  creeping  behind  it,  it  is  possible  to  see  the  reverse  of  some  of 
the  neighbouring  stones,  and  it  is  found  that  several  of  these  are 
elaborately  carved  with  the  same  spiral  ornaments  as  their  fronts, 
though  it  is  quite  impossible  that,  situated  as  they  are,  tliey  could 
have  been  seen  after  the  mound  was  raised.  To  account  for  this, 
some  have  asserted  that  they  belonged  to  an  older  building  before 
having  been  used  in  this ;  but  it  hardly  seems  necessary  to  adopt 
so  violent  an  hypothesis.  It  may  have  been  that  the  stones  were 
carved  before  being  used,  and  at  a  time  when  no  plans  or  drawings 
existed,  may  have  been  found  unsuited  in  size  or  form  for  the 
places  for  which  they  were  first  intended,  and  consequently  either 
turned  round  or  used  elsewhere.  Or  it  may  be  that  as  the  crypt 
must  have  been  built  and  tolerably  complete  before  the  mound 
was  raised  over  it,  the  king  may  have  had  it  ornamented  externally 
while  in  that  state.  Labour  was  of  little  value  in  those  days,  and 
it  id  dangerous  to  attempt  to  account  for  the  caprices  of  kings 
in  snch  a  state  of  society  as  must  then  have  existed.  The  identity 
of  the  style  and  character  of  the  ornaments  both  on  the  hidden 
and  the  visible  parts  of  these  stones  excludes  the  idea  that  they 
were  the  work  of  different  epochs.  A  removal  from  an  older 
building  implies  a  desecration  and  neglect  which  must  have  been 
the  work  of  time;  and,  having  regard  to  their  identity,  it  is 
improbable  that  a  time  considerable  enough  would  have  elapsed 
to  admit  of  a  building  being  so  desecrated  and  neglected  as  that 
its  stones  should  be  carried  away  and  usjd  elsewhere. 

The  position  of  the  entrance  so  much  within  the  outline  of  tho 
Tamulus,  is  a  peculiarity  at  first  sight  much  more  diflicult  to 
account  for.  As  it  now  stands,  it  is  situated  at  a  distance  of 
about  50  feet  horizontally  within  what  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe  was  the  original  outline  of  the  mound.  Not  ouly 
iff  there  no  reason  to  bolieve  that  tho  passage  ever  extended 
further,  but  the  ornamented  threshold,  and  the  carved  string- 
course above,  and  other  indications,  seem  to  [)()int  out  that  the 
tiimnliis  had  what  may  be  <;aUcd  an  architectural  facade  at  this 
depth.  One  mode  of  accounting  for  this  would  be  to  assume  that 
tho  original  mound  was  only  about  200  fe(»t  in  diameter  at  tho 
floor  level,  and  thnt  the  interior  was  then  accessible,  but  that 
after  the  death  of  llie  king  who  erected  it,  an  envelope  50  feet 
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thick  was  added  by  bis  euccessoni,  forming  the  broad  platform 
nt  thti  top,  and  effectually  cloaiDg  and  hiding  the  entrance  to  the 
flepnlchre.  If  this 
were  bo,  we  may 
easily  fancy  that 
many  of  his  family, 
or  of  Ilia  followew, 
were  liaried  in  this 
envelope,  and 
formed  the  Becond- 
ary  but  nearly  con- 
temporary inter- 
ments which  are  bo 
freqnently  found  in 
English  moDiids. 
The  experience  of 
Minning  Lowe 
(woodcut  Ho.  33),  Rose  Hill  (woodcut  Na  39),  and  other  Engliah 
tiimnli,  goes  far  to  countenance  such  an  hypotheas;  and  there  is 
much  besides  to  be  said  in  its 
_-.  ■-r^">"^c:rr""-v""  V^-^!,  favour,  but  it  is  one  of  those 
questions  which  can  only  be 
answered  satisfactorily  by  a 
careful  examination  of  the 
mound  itself.  Meanwhile,  how- 
ever, I  am  rather  inclined  to 
adopt  the  hypothesis  tliat  the 
mound  hiid  a  funnel -shapiil 
entrance  like  Park  Cwn  tuma- 
luB  (woodcut  No.  4C),  and  that 
nt  Phi3  Nowydd  (woodcut 
No.  47),  nnd  abunn  in  dotted 
lines  in  tho  wootlcut  Na  04. 
The  reason  for  this  will  be 
more  ai>])arout  when  we  come 
to  exaniino  the  I^uyh  Crew 
tuunJi,  Imt  the  apparent  eiise  with  which  Auilail'  and  his  bnrtber 
IHlues  seem  to  have  robUtl  these  toml«  in  the   ninth  century, 
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neeiiu  to  indicate  tb&t  the  entrances  were  not  then  ditlicuU  to 
find. 

The  ornaments  which  cover  the  walls  of  the  chambers  at  New 
Grange  are  very  varied,  both  in  their  form  and  character.     Tlio 
most  prevalent  design  is  that  of  spirals  variuu.-<1y  combined,  und 
often  of  great  beauty.     Ttiey  seem  always  to  have  been  drawn  by 
the  hand,  never   outlined  with  on  itistrnment,  and  never  quite 
regular  cither  in  their  form  or  combination. 
The    preceding    woodcuts    from     lubbings 
give  a  fair  idea  of  their  general  apj>enr- 
aiice,  though  many  are   much   more   com- 
plex, and  some  more  carefully  cut.     The 
most  extensive,  and  perhnjis  also  the  moat 
beantiful,  is  that  on  the  external  doorste)).* 
Tlieso  spirals  are,  however,  seldom  alone,  but 
nioro  frequently  arc   found  combined  with 
zigzag  ornaments,  an  in  (wooilcut  Na  G(i),  and 
in  lozenge-shaped  patterns ;  in  fact,  in  every 
voOL-civable  variety  that  seemed  to  suit  the 
fancy  of  the  artist,  or  tlio  slmpe  of  the  stone 
he  was  employed  upon.     In  one  instance  n 
vegetable    form    certainly    was    intended.        '    i-tvm  •  r'uuuing. 
Tliere   may  he   others,  but  this   one  most 
andoubtedly  re]ircsenta  either  a  palm   braiicli   or  a   fern;    my 
iinprc.'uion  is  that  it  i^  the  forinev,  tliuugh  how  a  knowledge  of 
the  Eastern  plunt  reached  New  Grange  is 
by  uo  means  clear.     Oiio  other  example  of 
the  KTilptHrcs  i'l  worth  quoting,  if  not  for 
ita  Wanty,  ut  least  fur  its  interest  (wixxl- 
cnt  No.  (i8J.     It  is  drawn  full  size  in  tbt^ 
HCfMind  volume  of  the  '  Arciitcologia,'  p.  2;it<, 
and  (Governor  I'ownaU,  after  u  learixHl  [|i.i- 
qaisition,  concludes  that  the  chanu-ters  are 
I'hrenician    but   only    numemls    (p.   '2'>'.t). 
Gonenil  Vallancey  and  others  luive  not  l>eeu  e 


)  HUxlLst ;  but  one 


thing  Hccms  (|nite  clear,  that  it  is  not  a  character  in  uny  alphabet 


.  ■HiiiKllxok  ••(  Itidi  AiitiiiiitiiK, 
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now  known.  Still  it  can  hardly  bo  a  mere  ornament.  It  must 
be  either  u  mason's  mark,  or  a  recognizable  symbol  of  some  sort, 
sometliing  to  mark  the  position  of  the  stone  on  which  it  is 
engraved,  or  its  ownership  by  some  person.  Similar  marks  are 
found  in  France,  but  seem  there  equally  devoid  of  any  recog- 
nizable meaning. 

The  third  of  these  great  tumuli  on  the  Boyne  is  known  as 
that  of  Dowth.  Dubhad  if  Petrie  is  right  in  identifying  it 
with  the  third  sepulchre  plundered  by  the  Danes  in  8(52.  It  ^?a8 
dug  into  by  a  Committee  of  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy  in  1847, 

but  without  any  satisfac- 
tory results.  A  great  gash 
was  made  in  its  side  to  its 
centre,  whicli  has  fearfully 
disfigured  its  form/  bat 
without  any  central  cham- 
ber being  reached;  but 
on  the  western  side  a 
small  entrance  was  dis- 
covered leading  to  a  pas- 
sage which  extended  40 
feet  6  inches  (from  A  to  D) 
towards  the  interior.  At  the  distance  of  28  feet  from  the  entrance 
it  formed  a  small  domical  chamber,  with  three  branches,  very 
like  that  at  New  (irange,  but  on  a  smaller  scale.  In  the  centre 
of  (his  apartment  was  one  largo  flat  basin  (L),  similar  in  form, 
and,  no  doubt,  in  purpose,  to  the  three  at  New  Gmnge,  but 
far  larger,  being  5  feet  by  3  feet.  The  southern  branch  of  the 
chamber  extends  to  K  in  a  cunilinear  form  for  about  28  feet,  where 
it  is  stopped  for  the  present  by  a  large  stone,  and  another  partially 
obstructs  the  ])assogc  at  8  feet  in  front  of  the  terminal  stone. 

The  Aciulemy  have  not  yet  published  any  account  of  their 
diggings,  nor  docs  any  plan  of  tlie  mound  exist,  so  far  as  I  know, 
anywhere.     Even  its  dimensions  are  imknoun.     Pending  these 


C9.     CliAUiUrs  \u  Mouml  ut  iKi^th.      From  n  MS.  plan. 


*  In  cxtfnuatioii  of  this  <lis(igurcnuT)t,  j  inipoHsiblo    to    tunnel    into    them,  ftTid 

it  niiiBt  1k'  ox])lninf<1  that   tin  s(i  In.sh  almost  ns  diflionlt  to  mik  simfis  tlimu«;1i 

cnims  are  cxtrtmcly  «liflicult  to  explore  tliem.    The  only  plan  BOi-ms  to  be  to  cut 

Avithout  ile»tn)yi!i;;  thcni.    Ik'inj?  wliolly  ,   int)  Ihom,  ami,  when  thin  in  duno,  «!»*- 

n mi^tbod  of  liobi'  btoni8,  it  in  alnioHt  fij;iircm(>nt  its  inevitable. 
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being  ascertained,  it  does  look  as  if  this  diamber  was  in  an 
envelope  similar  to  that  just  suggested  as  having  existed  at  New 
Grange.  In  that  case  the  original  tumulus  was  probably  120  feet 
in  diameter,  and  with  its  envelope  200  feet. 

The  walls  of  the  chambers  of  this  tomb  are  even  more  richly 
and  elaborately  ornamented  than  those  of  the  chambers  at  New 
Grange,  and  are  in  a  more  delicate  style  of  workmanship.  Alto- 
gether I  sliould  be  inclined  to  consider  it  as  more  modern  than 
its  more  imposing  rival. 

One  other  small  tumulus  of  the  cemetery  is  open.  It  is 
situated  in  the  grounds  of  Netterville  House.  It  is,  however, 
only  a  miniature  repetition  of  the  central  chambers  of  its  larger 
compeers,  but  without  sculptures  or  any  other  marked  peculiarity. 

The  mound  called  the  Tomb  of  the  Dagdha  and  the  ten  or 
twelve  others  whicli  still  exist  in  this  cemetery,  are  all,  so  far  as  is 
knonn,  untouched,  and  still  remain  to  reward  the  industry  of  the 
first  explorer.  If  the  three  large  mounds  are  those  plundered 
by  the  Danes,  which  seems  probable,  this  is  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  absence  of  the  usual  sepulchral  treasures,  but  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  the  others  would  be  equally  barren  of  results. 
On  the  contrary,  there  being  no  tradition  of  their  having  been 
opened,  and  no  trace  of  wounds  in  their  sides,  we  are  led  to  expect 
that  they  may  be  intact,  and  that  the  bones  and  armour  of  the 
great  Dagdlia  may  still  be  found  in  his  honoured  grave. 

Nothing  was  found  in  the  great  mounds  at  New  Grange  and 
Donlh  which  throws  much  addititmal  light  either  on  tlieir  age  or 
the  persons  to  whom  they  should  be  appropriated.  Two  skeletons 
are  said  to  have  been  discovered  at  New  Grange,  but  under  what 
circumstances  wo  are  not  told,  and  wo  do  not  consequently  know 
whether  to  consider  them  as  original  or  secondary  interments. 
The  finding  of  the  coin  of  Valentinian  is  mentioned  by  Llwyd  in 
1699,  but  he  merely  says  that  they  were  found  on  the  top,  or  rather, 
as  might  be  inferred,  near  the  top,  when  it  was  uncovered  by  the 
removal  of  the  stones  for  road-making  and  such  purposes.  Had  it 
been  found  in  the  cell,  as  at  Minning  Low,  it  would  have  given  us  a 
date,  beyond  which  we  could  not  ascend,  but  when  and  under  what 
circumstances  the  coin  of  Thcodosius  was  found,  does  not  appear, 
nor  what  has  become  of  either.     A  more  important  find  was  mwlo 
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bT  Lonl  All^rt  CnnTnclmm  in  1842.  Some  workmen  who  were 
employed  to  dig  on  the  mound  near  the  entrance  discovered  two 
splendid  p.tld  torqnes.  a  biDOch.  and  a  gold  ring,  and  with  them 
a  cold  coin  of  Geta  *  (2(»5-212  A.D.).  A  similar  gold  ring  was 
fc-ond  abciut  the  same  time  in  the  cell,  and  is  in  the  possession 
oi  3fre.  Caldwell,  the  wife  of  the  proprietor.  Although  we  might 
feel  inclined  to  hesitate  about  the  value  of  the  conclusions  to  be 
drawn  f7x>m  the  tir^t  discoverr  of  coins,  this  additional  evidence 
seems  to  le  conclusive.  Three  Roman  coins  found  in  different 
parrs,  at  different  times,  and  with  the  torques  and  rings,  are,  it 
seems*  quite  sufficient  to  prove  that  it  cannot  have  been  erected 
befon;'  3SC^  while  tl.e  probable  date  for  its  completion  may  be 
about  -kXt  AJ>.  It  may.  however,  have  been  begun  fifty  or  sixty 
vears  earlier.  It  is  m<.kst  likelv  that  such  a  tomb  as  this  nas 
commenced  by  the  king  whose  remains  it  was  destined  to 
contain :  but  the  mound  would  not  be  heaped  over  the  chamber 
till  the  king  himself,  and  prol^ably  his  wives  and  sons,  were  laid 
there,  and  a  considerable  period  may  consequently  have  elapsed 
Wtween  the  inception  and  the  completion  of  such  a  monument. 

At  Dowtli  there  was  the  usual  miscellaneous  assortment  of 
things.  A  great  quantity  of  globular  stone-shot,  probably  sling- 
stones  :  and  in  the  chamber  fragments  of  burned  bones,  many  of 
which  proved  to  be  human ;  gh\ss  and  amber  beads  of  unique 
shajx\  IX) rt  ions  of  jet  bracelets,  a  curious  stone  button,  a  fibtda, 
l»one  Ixxlkins,  copper  pins,  and  iron  knives  and  rings.  Some 
years  ago  a  gentleman  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  cleared  out 
a  {x^rtion  of  tlio  pa$.<ag(\  and  found  a  few  iron  antiquities,  some 
Knios  of  mammals,  and  a  small  stone  um,  ^hich  he  presented  to 
the  Irish  Academy.*  In  so  far  as  negative  evidence  is  of  value, 
it  may  Ih?  romarkeil  that  no  Hint  implements  and  nothing  of 
bronze — unless  the  copper  pins  are  st>  classed — was  found  in  any 
of  these  tumuh*. 

The  ornaments  found  inside  the  cliambers  at  Dowth  are  similar 
in  general  character  to  those  at  New  Gnuige,  but,  on  the  whole, 
moro  delicate  and  refined.     Assuming  the  progressive  nature  of 


*  *  Arrhanolopia,'  xxx.  pi.  xii.  p.  i;r. 

«  Sir  W.  Wikic,  •Tho  Dotdo  and  i\w  Blnckwtitor;  p.  2(K>. 


Irish  art,  which  I  see  no  reason  for  doubting,  they  would  indicate  a 
more  modem  age,  itnd  ibis,  from  otber  circumstances,  eeemfi  more 
than  probable. 
.  Though     Bpi-  NA/i 

rals    we    fre-  /  a  vviy/i 

qaent,  the 
Dowth  urna- 
mentfl  assume 
more  of  free- 
traced  Tege- 
table  forms. 
It  is  not  BO 
easy  to  iden- 
tify the  figures 
in  ttie  annexed 
woodcut  (No. 
70),  as  in  the 
palm  -  bmucli 
in  New  Grange 

(woodcut   No.  "  "  ~ 

07),  iMit  thtre  can  be  little  doubt  that  (he  inteution  ivas  to 
limnlate  vegetable  nature.  At  other  times  forms  are  iiitrciduced 
wliich  a  fanciful  antiquary  mi;j:ht  suiiimse  were  inteuded  for 
serpents,  or  writing,  or,  at  all  events,  iis  having  some  occult 
meaaing.     The  annexed  from   a  nibbing  is   curious,    us    some- 


thing very  similar  occurs  im  a  stone  at  CiiilHfii-ld,  in  Ayrshire, 
and  may  really  be  intended  to  suggest  an  idea,  but  of  what  nature 
wo  are  not  yet  in  a  positioa  to  guess.    It  is  not  so  like  nn  alpha- 
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betical  character  as  those  at  New  Grange  (woodcut  No.  68),  and 
till  that  is  shown  to  have  a  meaning,  it  is  hardly  worth  while 
speculating  with  regard  to  this  one.  We  shall  be  in  a  better 
position  to  judge  of  the  value  or  importance  of  these  ornaments,  in 
an  artistic  or  chronometric  point  of  view,  when  we  have  examined 
those  at  Lough  Crew  and  elsewhere ;  but  even  irrespectively  of 
such  considerations,  no  one  can  examine  the  monuments  on  the 
banks  of  the  Boyne  without  being  struck  with  the  elegance  as  well 
as  the  endless  variety  of  the  ornaments  which  cover  their  wall& 

If,  however,  the  material  proofs  are  deficient,  the  written  evi- 
dence is  clearer  and  more  satisfactory  than  with  regard  to  any  group 
of  tombs  in  the  three  kingdoms.  In  the  passage  above  quoted, 
it  is  said  "that  they" — the  kings  of  Ireland — "were  interred 
at  Brugh  from  the  time  of  Crimthann  (a«d.  76)  to  the  time  of 
Leoghaire,  the  son  of  Niall  (a.d.  458),  except  three  persons, 
namely.  Art  the  son  of  Conn,  and  Cormac  the  son  of  Art,  and 
Niall  of  the  nine  hostages," — the  father  of  Leoghaire.  The  reason 
given  why  Art  and  Cormac  were  not  buried  here  was  that  they 
had  embraced  Christianity.  Art  was  buried  at  a  place  called 
Treoit;  Cormac  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Boyne  at  a  place 
called  Bos-na-righ,  opposite  Brugh;  and  Niall  at  Ochaim.  But 
having  disposed  of  these  three,  we  have  still  some  twenty-seven 
kings  to  find  graves  for,  and  only  seventeen  mounds  can  now 
be  traced  at  Brugh ;  and,  besides  these,  we  have  to  find  the 
tombs  of  the  Dagdha,  and  his  three  sons,  and  Etan  the  poetess  and 
her  son  Corpre,  and  Boinn,  the  wife  of  Nechtan,  "  who  took  with 
her  to  the  tomb  her  small  hound  Dabilla,"  and  a  vast  number  of 
nobles  of  Tuatha  de  Dauanu  and  others.  It  is  impossible  to  find 
places  for  all  these  persons  in  the  graves  now  visible,  if  each  was 
buried  separately.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the  great  moanda 
contained  several  sepulchres.  The  form  and  position  of  the 
chambers  at  Dowth  (woodcut  No.  60)  perhaps  countenances  such  a 
sup{)osition ;  but  many  may  have  been  buried  under  smaller  cairns, 
long  since  removed  to  make  way  for  agricultural  improvements, 
and  many  may  yet  be  discovered  if  the  place  be  carefully  and 
systematically  explored,  which  does  not  yet  seem  to  have  been 
done.  Before,  however,  anything  like  certainty  could  be  arrived 
at  as  to  the  distribution  of  these  graves,  it  would  be  necessary 
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that  the  great  monnds  should  be  thoroughly  explorer),  and  this, 
from  the  nature  of  their  material,  will  practically  involve  their 
destraction,  which  would  be  very  much  to  be  regretted.  Mean- 
while, if  I  may  be  allowed  to  offer  a  conjecture,  I  would  say  that 
New  Grange  might  be  the  "  Cumot  or  Commensurate  grave  of 
Cairbre  Lifeachair."  He,  according  to  the  Four  Masters,  reigned 
from  271  to  288 — but  probably  fifty  or  sixty  years  later— and 
seems  to  have  been  a  king  deserving  of  a  right  royal  sepulchre ; 
and  I  feel  great  confidence  that  the  uuoj^ened  tumulus  near  tlie 
river  may  be  what  tradition  says  it  is — the  grave  of  the  Great 
Dagdha,  the  hero  of  Moytura.  With  regard  to  the  others,  it 
would  not  be  safe  to  hazard  any  opinion  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge.  For  the  present  it  is  sufficient  to  feel  sure  that 
we  have  a  group  of  monuments  all,  or  very  nearly  all  of  which 
were  erected  in  the  first  four  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  and 
from  this  basis  we  may  reason  with  tolerable  certainty  regarding 
the  other  groups  which  we  may  meet  with  in  the  course  of  this 
enquiry. 

Lough  Crew. 

At  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles  nearly  due  west  from  Bnigh 
na  Boinn,  and  two  miles  south-east  from  Oldcastlo,  is  a  range  of 
hilky  called  on  the  Ordnance  map  Slieve  naCalliagh — the  hags'  or 
witches'  hill.  It  is  upwards  of  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  the  most  conspicuous  elevation  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
On  the  ridge  of  this  range,  which  is  about  two  miles  in  extent,  are 
situated  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  cairns,  some  of  considerable 
size,  being  120  to  180  feet  in  diameter;  others  are  mucli  smaller, 
and  some  so  nearly  obliterated  that  tlieir  dimensions  can  hardly  be 
now  ascertained.  Till  seven  or  eight  years  ago  this  cemetery  was 
entirely  unknown  to  Irish  antiquaries,  and  the  {K)sitions  of  the  cairns 
were  hanlly  even  indicated  in  the  Ordnance  Survey ;  but  in  18G3 
they  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  Eugene  Conwell,  of  Trim.  In 
the  years  1807-8  he  was  enabled,  with  tlie  assistance  and  co-o|)era- 
tion  of  the  late  Mr.  Naper,  of  Lough  Crew,  the  proprietor  of  the 
soil,  to  excavate  and  explore  the  whole  of  them.  A  brief  account 
of  the  results  which  he  obtaine<l  was  submitte<l  to  the  Uoyal 
Irish  Academy  in  18(J8,  and  afterwards  printed  by  him  for  private* 


oircnlatioD  in  18t>S:  but  the  greater  work,  with  phins  and 
tlniwings,  in  which  he  intends  fblly  to  iUastrate  the  whole,  is  still 
in  abeyance,  owing  to  want  of  enooaragement.  When  com])leted 
it  will  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  cMitributioiis  to  our  arcliffio- 
logical  knowledge  that  we  hare  received  of  late  veanL  Mean- 
while the  following  me^re  particulars  are  derived  Irom  Mr 
Conwell'3  pamphlet  and  the  intbrmation  I  picked  sp  during  • 
personal  visit  which  I  made  to  the  spot  in  bis  company  in  the 
Autumn  of  LiM  year.  The  illustratims  are  all  from  his  drawingK. 
One  of  the  most  perfect  of  the^  tumuli  is  that  distinguished  by 
Mr.  Conwell  as  Cairo  T  (woodcut  Xo.  72).    It  stands  on  the  highest 
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7'J.  I'fllrti  Tp  at  1>Hi^  Crew,— ^Fmn  ft  |tUii  \\y  E.  OniwftL 

I>oiiit  of  the  hill,  and  is  consequently  the  mont  conspienoon.  It  is 
n  truiicHtc«I  cone,  1 16  feet  in  diameter  at  base,  ami  with  a  Kloping 
ci<l.',  b'two.-n  00  and  70  feet  in  len;,'th.  Around  its  base  are 
Ihirtynjcven  stoncK,  laid  on  edge,  aud  varying  from  6  to  12  foot  in 
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lengtli.  They  are  not  detached,  n«  at  New  Grange,  but  form  a 
retaining  wall  to  the  mound.  On  tlie  north,  and  set  about  4  feet 
back  from  the  circlp,  is  a  lai^e  stone,  10  feet  long  by  (J  high,  and 
2  feet  thick,  weighing  consequently  above  10  tons,  llie  npfier 
part  is  fashioned  as  a  nide  seat,  from  which  it  derives  its  name  of 
the  Hag's  Chair  (woodcut  Xa  73),  and  there  ciin  bo  little  doubt 
but  that  it  was  intend^-d  as  a  seat  or  throne ;  but  whether  by  the 


Ttic  UiK't  Clulr,  I. 


king  who  erected  the  ei'pnlchiv,  or  f<ir  what  luirjiosr,  it  is  dillicnlt 
now  to  say. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  niuiind  tlie  Rtoiu-s  forming  the  peri- 
phery of  the  cairn  curve  iiiwardi)  for  ri^rht  or  nine  yards  on  each 
aide  of  the  spot  where  thi:  (riitran<%  to  the  chainlier  connnences. 
It  isof  theumal  cniciform  [ilau,  mid  2S  fi^t  long  from  the  entrance 
to  the  flat  fitone  <-liwing  the  )niiL'niiii>t  rell;  tlie  dome,  conse- 
quently, 19  not  nearly  undvr  tlie  centre  of  the  tumuhifl,  as  at  Now 
Grange,  and  lends  tuimcthing  like  pmbability  to  the  notion  that  the 
cell  at  Djwth  (wwxlciit  No.  (J!l),  was  really  the  priiu-ipiil  sepulchre. 
Twenty-eight  of  the  stones  in  the  chaiidii-r  wc'n;  (in lamented  with 
derictfs  of  yarious  sorts.  Two  of  Iht-m  are  represcnteti  on  the  ac- 
comjMnying  wofxlcnt  (No.  74),  whirh,  with  the  drawings  on  the 
Bag's  Chair  give  a  fair  idea  of  tln-ir  gencnd  churacti-r.  They  ai-e 
certainly  mder  and  less  arli^tic  than  those  on  tin-  lioyne,  and  so  far 
would  indicate  an  earlier  agi;.     Nothing  was  found  in  the  cl]amb:;rH 
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of  this  tomb  but  a  quantity  of  cbarred  Iiuman  boBee,  perfect  haman 
teeth,  mixed  with  the  bones  of  animals,  apparently  stags,  and  one 
bronze  pin,  2^  inches  long,  with  a  head  ornamented  and  stem 
slightly  so,  and  still  preserving  a  beautiful  green  polish. 


U.  Tm  liiimn  la  Cilni  T.  Lon^  Craw.— G.  OnwelL 

Caim  L  (woodcut  No.  75),  a  little  farther  vest,  is  135  ftst  fa 
diameter,  and  surrounded  by  forty-two  stones,  similar  to  tboM  >i 
Caim  T.  Tlie  same  ciirre  inwards  of  these  stones  marki  tin 
entmnce  here,  which  is  placed  18  feet  from  the  ontward  line  of 
the  circle.  The  chamber  here  is  nearly  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions as  that  last  described,  being  29  feet  deep  and  13  aenxi 
its  greatest  width.  In  one  of  the  side  chambers  liei  the 
largest  of  the  mysterious  flat  basins  that  have  yet  been  dn- 
coTered,  o  feet  !>  inches  long  by  3  feet  1  inch  broad,  the 
whole  being  toolifd  and  picked  with  as  much  care  and  skill 
as  if  executed  by  a  modern  mason.  This  one  has  a  curious  nick 
in  its  riTii,  but  as  it  docs  not  go  through,  it  could  liardly  be 
intended  as  a  spout.  Till  some  uiiriflt^l  tomb  is  found,  or 
something  nnalogouj*  in  other  countries,  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  SMiy  what  the  exact  use  of  these  great  atone  saucers  may 
have  been.  That  the  body  or  aelies  wfre  laid  on  them  is  more 
than  prohtible,  and  they  may  then  have  been  covered  over 
with  a  lid  like  a  disli-cover,  such  as  arc  found  ou  tombs  in 
Si>utliern  Btibyloniii.'     Under  this  Ijiisin  were  found  j^n-at  <]uan- 
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titles  of  chftiretl  kaman  bones  and  forty-eight  human  teeth, 
besidea  a  perfectly  rounded  syenite  ball,  still  preBerving  its 
origioal  polish,  also  some  jet  and  otlier  oruamentfl.  In  other  parts 
were  fouod  qnantities  of  charrcil  twnes,  some  rude  pottery  and 
btme  impleroeots,  but  no  objects  in  metal.  Tlie  woodcut  repre- 
senting the  cell,  with  lai^c  basin,  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  general 
style  of  sculpture  in  this  and  the  neighbouring  cairns.  The  parte 
cro8«-haU-li«l  seem  to  have  been  engraved  with  a  sharp  metal 


tool,  Tlic  onlinary  fnrmn,  however,  lMit)i  lu-re  and  on  the  Boync 
are  picked;  but  whothi-r  tlii-y  wore  ex<fiitfd  with  a  hammer,  or 
pick  direct,  or  by  a  chis<d  driven  by  a  hummer,  i^  liy  mi  ni'-nus 
dear.  Sly  own  impn-NHioit  in,  that  it  would  bo  very  difticult 
indee<l  to  execute  these  patterns  with  a  hammer  uf  any  scirt,  and 
that  a  chisel  must  have  b«!u  used,  but  wliether  of  flint,  bronze, 
or  iron,  there  is  no  eviileiiec  to  show. 

Cnirn  II,  Ihuugh  only  lM-twe<'n  .'■  and  <>  fet-t  in  liei;;iit  and  .~i|  feet 
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in  diameter,  seems  to  hare  been  the  only  one  on  the  hill  not  pre- 
viously rifled,  and  yielded  a  most  astonishing  collection  of  objects 
to  its  explorer.  The  cell  was  of  the  usual  cruciform  plan,  24  feet 
from  the  entrance  to  the  rear,  and  16  feet  across  the  lateral 
chambers.  In  the  passage  and  crypts  of  this  cairn  Mr.  Conwell 
collected  some  300  fragments  of  human  bones,  which  must  have 
belonged  to  a  considerable  number  of  separate  individuals; 
14  fragments  of  rude  pottery,  10  pieces  of  flint,  155  sea-shells  in 
a  perfect  condition,  besides  pebbles  and  small  polished  stones, 
in  quantities. 

The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  collection  consisted  of  4884 
fragments,  more  or  less  perfect,  of  bone  implements.  These  are 
now  in  the  Dublin  Museum,  and  look  like  the  remains  of  a 
paper-knife-maker's  stock-in-trade.  Most  of  them  are  of  a  knife 
shape,  and  almost  all  more  or  less  polished,  but  without  further 
ornamentation;  but  27  fragments  appear  to  have  been  stained, 
11  perforated,  501  engraved  with  rows  of  flue  lines;  13  combs 
were  engraved  on  both  sides,  and  91  engraved  by  compass  with 
circles  and  curves  of  a  high  order  of  art.  On  one,  in  cross-hatch 
lines,  is  the  representation  of  an  antlered  stag,  the  only  attempt  to 
depict  a  living  thing  in  the  collection. 

Besides  these,  there  were  found  in  this  cairn  seven  beads  0{ 
amber,  three  small  beads  of  glass  of  different  colours,  two  frag- 
ments, and  a  curious  molten  drop  of  glass,  1  inch  long,  trumpet- 
shaped  at  one  end,  and  tapering  towards  the  other  extremity ;  six 
perfect  and  eight  fragments  of  bronze  rings,  and  seven  sjiecimens 
of  iron  implements,  but  all,  as  might  be  expected,  very  much  cor- 
roded by  rust.  One  of  these  presents  all  the  appearance  of  being 
the  leg  of  a  compass,  with  which  the  bone  implements  may  liave 
been  engraved,  and  one  was  an  iron  punch,  5  inches  long,  with 
a  chisel-shaped  point,  bearing  evidence  of  the  use  of  the  mallet 
at  the  op|)osite  end. 

Caini  D  is  the  largest  and  most  imjwrtant  monument  of  the 
group,  being  180  feet  in  diam(?ter,  and  though  it  is  very  much 
dilapidated,  the  circle  of  fifty-four  stones  which  originally  sur- 
rounded it  can  still  be  tmced.  On  its  eastern  side  the  stones  curve 
inwards  for  about  twelve  paces,  in  the  form  universal  in  these 
cairns;  but  though  the  explorers  set  to  work  industriously  to  follow 
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out  what  they  considered  a  sure  "find,"  they  could  not  pene- 
trate the  mound.  The  stones  fell  in  upon  them  so  fast,  and  the 
risk  they  ran  was  so  great,  that  they  were  forced  to  abandon 
the  idea  of  tunnelling,  and  though  a  large  body  of  men  worked 
assiduously  for  a  fortnight  trying  to  work  down  from  above,  they 
failed  to  penetrate  to  the  central  or  any  other  chambers.  It  still, 
therefore,  remains  a  mystery  if  there  is  a  blind  tope,  like  many 
in  India,  or  whether  its  secret  still  remains  to  reward  some  more 
fortunate  set  of  explorers.  If  it  has  no  central  chamber,  the 
curving  inwards  of  its  outer  circle  of  stones  is  a  curious  instance 
of  adherence  to  a  sacred  form. 

The  other  monuments  on  the  hill  do  not  present  any  features 
worth  enumerating  in  a  general  summary  like  the  present,  though 
they  would  be  most  interesting  in  a  monograph.  Though  differing 
greatly  in  size  and  in  riclmess  of  ornamentation,  they  all  belong 
to  one  clasja,  and  apparently  to  one  age.  For  our  present  purpose 
one  of  the  most  interesting  peculiarities  is  that,  like  the  group  on 
the  banks  of  the  Boyne,  this  is  essentially  a  cemetery.  There  are 
no  circles,  no  alignments,  no  dolmens,  no  rude  stone  monuments. 
in  fact.  All  are  carefully  built,  and  all  more  or  less  ornamented ; 
and  there  is  a  gradation  and  progression  throughout  the  whole 
series  widely  different  in  this  resj)ect  from  the  simplicity  and 
rudeness  of  the  English  monuments  described  in  the  last  chapter. 

It  now  onlv  remains  to  try  to  ajaccrtain  who  those  were  who 
were  buried  in  thewj  tumuli,  and  wlien  th(»y  were  laid  there  to 
their  rest.  So  far  as  the  evid(»nce  at  pn*s(;nt  stands  it  hardly 
seems  to  me  to  admit  of  doubt  but  that  this  is  the  cemetery  of 
Tulten,  so  celebrated  in  Irish  legend  au<l  poetry  : — 

"Tilt?  ho«t  of  (irctit  Mi'utli  am  buriiMl 
111  the  iiiUMlc  of  the  I^)nlly  Bru;:h  ; 
The  Great  Uitoniaiis  used  to  bury 
At  T.ilten  with  iK>iiip. 

"The  true  t'ltoniauM,  lH?f(>rc  Concholiar. 
Were  ever  buried  at  Tulten, 
Until  the  death  of  that  tnum[)hant  man, 
Throuf;h  wliich  they  lost  their  «;l«)ry/** 

'   retri«j'»  *  Round  Towern/  p.  10r>. 
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The  distance  of  the  spot  from  Telltown,  the  modern  representative 
of  Talten,  is  twelve  miles,  which  to  some  might  appear  an 
objection,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  Brugh  is  ten  miles 
from  Tara,  where  all  the  kings  resided,  who  were  buried  there ; 
and  as  Dathi  and  others  of  them  were  buried  at  Bath  Croghan, 
sixty>five  miles  ofT,  distance  seems  hardly  to  be  an  objection. 
Indeed,  among  a  people  who,  as  evidenced  by  their  monuments, 
paid  so  much  attention  to  funeral  rites  and  ceremonious  honours 
to  their  dead,  as  the  Pagan  Irish  evidently  did,  it  must  have 
mattered  little  whether  the  last  resting-place  of  one  of  their  kings 
was  a  few  miles  nearer  or  further  from  his  residence. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten,  that  the  proper  residence  of 
the  Ultonians,  who  are  said  to  have  been  buried  at  Talten,  was 
Emania  or  Armagh,  forty-five  miles  distant  as  the  crow  flies. 
Why  they  should  choose  to  be  buried  in  Meath,  so  near  the  rival 
capital  of  Tara,  if  that  famed  city  then  existed,  is  a  mystery 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  solve ;  but  that  it  was  so,  there  seems  no 
doubt,  if  the  traditions  or  Books  of  the  Irish  are  at  all  to  be 
depended  upon.  If  their  real  residence  was  so  distant,  it  seema  of 
trifling  consequence  whether  it  was  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  the 
place  we  now  know  as  Telltown.  There  must  have  been  some 
very  strong  reason  for  inducing  the  Ultonians  to  bury  so  liar  from 
their  homes ;  but  as  that  reason  has  not  been  recorded,  it  is  idle 
to  attempt  to  guess  what  form  it  took.  What  would  appear  a 
most  reasonable  suggestion  to  a  civilized  Saxon  in  the  nineteenth 
century  would  in  all  probability  be  the  direct  antithesis  of  the 
motive  that  would  guide  an  uncivilized  Celt  in  the  first  century 
before  Christ,  and  we  may  therefore  as  well  give  up  the  attempt 
Some  other  reason  than  that  of  mere  proximity  to  the  place  of 
residence  governed  the  Irish  in  the  choice  of  the  situation  of  their 
cemeteries  ;  what  that  was  we  may  hereafter  be  able  to  find  out, — 
at  present,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  materials  do  not  exist  for  forming 
an  opinion.  If,  however,  this  is  not  Talten,  no  graves  have  been 
found  nearer  Telltown,  which  would  at  all  answer  to  the  descrip- 
tions that  remains  to  us  of  this  celebrated  cemettTV  ;  and,  till  they 
are  found,  these  liough  Crew  mounds  seem  certainly  entitled  to  the 
distinction.     I  cannot  see  that  the  matter  is  doubtful. 

If  this  is  B(»,  then^  is  little  difficulty  in  determining  who  wen* 
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buried  here.  Besides  the  testimony  of  the  poem  just  quoted,  it 
is  stated  in  the  Book  of  the  *  Cemeteries ' — "  At  Tailten  the  kings 
of  Ulster  were  used  to  bury  vig!  OUamh  Fodhla  with  his  descen- 
dants down  to  Conchobliar,  who  wislied  to  be  carried  to  a  place 
between  Slea  and  the  sea,  with  his  face  to  the  east,  on  account  of 
the  faith  which  he  had  embraced."  This  conversion  of  Con- 
chobhar  is  one  of  the  most  famous  legends  in  Irish  ancient 
history.  He  was  wounded  in  the  head  by  a  ball  that  remaine<l 
there,  and  was  ordered  by  his  physician  to  remain  quiet  and  avoid 
all  excitement  as  lu's  only  chance  of  surviving.  For  seven  years 
he  followed  this  advice ;  but  when  he  saw  the  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
and  felt  the  great  convulsion  that  came  over  nature,  the  day  that 
Christ  was  crucified,  he  turned  to  his  Druid  and  asked,  "  What  is 
this?**  To  which  Bacrach,  the  Druid,  replied:  "It  is  true, 
indeed,  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  is  this  day  crucified  by  the  Jews." 
"At  the  recital  of  this  enormity,  Conchobhar  felt  so  indignant 
that  he  went  nearly  mad :  his  excitement  was  so  great  that  the 
ball  burst  from  his  head,  and  he  died  on  the  very  Friday  on  which 
the  crucifixion  took  place."  *  All  this  may  be  silly  enough,  as 
the  electric  telegraph  was  not  then  in  use,  but  it  is  worth  quoting 
here,  as  it  seems  that  it  was  to  establish  this  synchronism  that  the 
chronology  of  the  i)eriod  was  falsified  to  the  extent  of  half  a 
century  at  least  Conchobhar  and  Crimthami  were  the  two  kings 
of  the  two  great  dynasties  then  reigning  in  Irehind  whom  the 
annalists  strive  to  synchronize  with  Christ,  and  though  they  fail  in 
that,  they  establish  b(?yond  much  doubt  that  those  kings  were 
contemporaries.  If  to  this  we  add  tlie  fact  so  often  repeated  by 
the  authorititjs  quoted  above,  that  Conchobhar  was  the  last  of 
his  race  buried  at  TaUen,  and  that  Crimthann  was  the  first  of  his 
line  buried  at  Brugh,  we  obtain  a  tolerably  dear  idea  of  the 
history  of  these  cemeteries.  Bnigh,  in  fact,  succeeded  to  Talten 
on  the  decline  of  the  IJltonian  dynasty  and  the  rise  of  Tuatha 
de  Danann  after  the  victories  at  3Iovtura  had  established  their 
rapremacy  and  they  had  settled  themselves  at  I  ara. 

The  character  of  the  sculptures  in  the  two  groups  of  monu- 
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moiits  fully  bears  out  tbb  view.  The  carvings  at  Iiongh  Crew 
are  ruder  and  less  artistic  than  those  at  Brugh.  They  ore  more 
disconnected,  and  ofteiier  mere  cup  markings.  The  three  stones 
represented  in  tlie  preceding  and  following  woodcats  (Xos.  75 
and  76),  are  Gelected  from  a  great  many  in  the  Conwell  portfolios 
as  fair  avenge  specimens  of  the  style  of  sculpture  commtm  at 
Lough  Crew,  and  with  the  woodcut  Ho.  73,  representing  the 
Hag's  Chair,  and  No.  75,  the  chamber  id  caim  L,  will  convey 
a  litir  notion  of  the  whole.  lu  no  one  iostauce  does  it  seem 
possible  to  guess  wliat 
these  figures  were  meant 
to  represent.  No  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  form 
can  be  recognized,  evt-n 
aftcT  allowing  the  utmost 
latitude  to  the  imagiua- 
tioD ;  nor  do  the  circles 
or  waving  lines  seem  in- 
tended to  convey  any 
pictorial  ideas.  Beauty 
of  form,  as  a  decora- 
tion, seems  to  have  beeu 
all  the  old  Celt  aimed 
at,  and  he  may  have 
been  thought  succossfnl 
at  the  time,  though  it  hardly  conveys  the  same  impression  to 
modcru  minds.  Tlie  graceful  scrolls  and  ppirals  and  the  foliage 
of  New  (jirange  and  Dowth  do  not  occur  there,  nor  anything  in 
the  least  approaching  to  them.  ludeeil,  when  Mr.  Conwell's  book 
is  published,  in  which  they  will  alt  bo  drawn  in  more  or  less 
detail,  I  hflieve  it  will  be  cosy  to  arrange  tlie  whole  into  a 
progressive  f^er-'es  iltustiative  of  the  artistic  history  of  Ireland  for 
iive  centnrieR  before  the  advent  of  St  Patrick. 

It  would  be  an  extremely  dangerous  Htio  of  ailment  to 
apply  this  law  of  progressive  development  to  all  countries. 
In  India,  especially,  it  is  very  ficquenfly  revertied.  The  rudest 
art  is  often  much  more  modern  than  tiio  most  refined,  but  in 
Ireland  this  apparently  never  was  the  case.     From  the  earliest 
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Bcimtchings  on  pillar  stones,  down  to  the  English  conquest,  her 
ut  aeema  to  have  been  unfalteriDgly  progressive;  and,  beginning 
with  these  two  cemeteries,  whicli  are  probably  the  oldest  incu- 
nabula of  her  art,  its  history  might  be  written  without  a  gap,  or 
halt,  till  it  bloomed  in  those  exquisite  manuscripts  and  crosses  and 
works  of  gold  and  metal  which  still  excite  such  unqualified 
•dm  i  ration. 


There  may  be,  and  no  doubt  are,  many  other  sculptured  graves 
in  Ireland,  but  they  have  not  yet  been  explored,  or,  at  least, 
published.  One,  however,  deserves  notice;  not,  certainly,  on 
aocotmt  of  its  magnificence,  but  for  several  ]>oint8  of  interest 
which  its  peculiarities  bring  out.  It  is  situated  in  a  field 
near  Clover  Hill,  not  far  from  Carrowmore,  the  battle-field  of 
northern  Moytura.'  It  measures  only  7  feet  by  5,  and  is  4^  feet 
deep.  Its  cap-stone  was  originally  flush  with  tlie  earth,  and  no 
cairn  or  circle  of  stones  marks  it  externally,  nor  is  there  any 
tradition  of  any  such  ever  having  existed.  The  carvings  on  the 
atones  forming  tlie  chamber 
are  shallow,  and  now  very 
indistinct,  from  being  over- 
grown with  lichens  anfl  moss, 
bot  their  general  character 
will  be  understood  from  the 
annexeil  woodcut.  Its  clia- 
ncter  is  something  between 
the  scnlptures  of  Talten  and  " 
Brugh,  which  would  agree  very 
well  with  its  date  if  wc  suppoiw  it  connected  with  tlio  battle-field. 
This,  however,  is  very  doubtful,  for  there  are  few  things  that  come 
ont  more  proiuinently  in  the  investigation  than  the  fact  that 
•11  those  monomeiits  which  ure  directly  or  indirectly  connected 
with  battle-fields  are  literally  rude  and  untouched  by  the  chisel, 
bat  that  all,  or  nearly  all  those  which  are  in  cemeteries,  or  have 
been  erected  leisurely  by,  or  for,  those  who  occupy  them,  are 
more  or  less  ornamented.     It  may,  liowever,  be  that  some  one 
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connected  with  the  battle  wished  to  be  buried  near  his  com- 
panions who  fell  there,  and  prepared  this  last  resting-place  for 
himself,  but  we  must  know  more  before  such  speculations  can 
be  of  much  value. 

One  other  point  is  of  interest  regarding  this  tomb.  If  the 
minor  sepulchres  at  Brugh  were  like  the  one  flush  with  the 
surface,  we  cannot  guess  how  many  may  yet  be  there  undiscoTcred, 
and  equally  difficult  to  say  how  they  are  to  be  disinterred. 

Dolmens. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  write  anything  that  will  be  at  all 
satisfactory  regarding  the  few  standing  solitary  dolmens  of 
Ireland.  Not  that  their  history  could  not  be,  perhaps,  easily 
ascertained,  but  simply  because  every  one  has  hitherto  been 
content  to  consider  them  as  pre-historic,  and  no  one  has  conse- 
quently given  himself  the  trouble  to  investigate  the  matter.  The 
first  point  would  be  to  ascertain  whether  any  of  them  exist  on 
any  of  the  battle-fields  mentioned  in  the  Irish  annals.  My  impres- 
sion is  that  they  do  not :  but  this  question  can  only  be  answered 
satisfactorily  by  some  one  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
ancient  political  geography  of  Irehmd  than  I  can  pretend  to  be. 
No  connexion  has,  however,  yet  been  shown  to  exist  between 
them  and  anv  known  battle-fields,  and  till  this  is  done,  we  must  be 
content  to  consider  them  as  the  graves  of  chiefs  or  distinguished 
individuals  whose  ashes  are  contained  in  the  urns  which  are 
generally  found  under  them. 

A  still  more  important  question  hinges  on  their  geographical 
distribution.  Nothing  can  be  more  unsafe  thim  to  found  any  im- 
portant dcHluctions  on  what  is  known  on  this  subject  at  present. 
If  all  those  which  are  described  in  books  and  in  journals  of 
learned  societies  were  marked  on  a  map,  the  conclusion  would 
be  that  the  most  of  them  are  found  on  the  east  coast  of  Ireland ; 
a  dozen  or  so  in  Waterford  and  Wexford ;  as  many  in  Dublin 
and  Meath,  and  an  equal  number  in  County  Down.  But  this 
knowledges  may  merely  mean  that  the  east  coast,  possessing 
roads  and  towns,  has  consequently  been  more  frequenteil  by 
tourists  and  antiquaries  tlian  the  remote  or  inaccessible  west. 
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Among  the  records,  however,  of  tlie  Ordnance  survey,  and  in 
the  Du  Noyer  drawings,  there  are  probably  sufficient  materials  for 
the  purpose.  Both  are  deposited  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  at  Dublin;  but  any  person  who  would  attempt  to  use 
these  materials  for  the  purpose  of  such  an  investigation,  must  be 
not  only  an  enthusiast,  but  have  his  whole  time  at  his  disposal. 
Tlie  disarray  in  which  they  now  exist  renders  them  utterly 
useless  to  any  ordinary  student  of  Irish  antiquities. 

The  Irish  themselves  seem  to  have  only  one  tradition  regarding 
their  dolmens.  They  call  them  all  "  Beds  of  Diarmid  and  Graiue," 
and  that  is  the  name  applied  to  them  in  the  sheets  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey.  The  elopement  of  Diarmid  with  Graine,  the  daughter  of 
Cormac  3Iac  Art,  whose  date,  according  to  the  Four  Masters,  was 
A.D.  286,  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  Irish  legends.^  The 
story  is,  tliat  being  pursued  all  over  Ireland  by  Finn,  the  disap* 
pointed  suitor,  they  erected  these  as  places  of  shelter,  or  for  hiding 
iiL  This  is,  of  course,  absurd  enough  ;  but  it  shows  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Irish  themselves,  they  belong  to  the  period  which 
elapfled  between  the  birth  of  Christ  and  the  conversion  of  the 
people  to  Ciiristianity.  There  is  no  hint  in  any  Irish  book  that 
any  of  them  were  erected  before  the  Christian  era,  nor  anything 
that  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  any  are  more  modern  than  the 
time  of  St  Columba. 

The  most  extensive  group  of  free  standing  dolmens  known  to 
exist  in  Ireland,  is  tliat  in  or  near  Glen  Columbkille,  at  the 
extreme  western  point  of  Donegal.  No  account  of  these  has 
been  published — so  fur  as  I  know — in  any  book  or  journal,  and 
I  am  indebted  for  all  I  know  about  them  to  my  friend,  Sir. 
Norman  Moore,  who  paid  a  visit  to  the  spot  this  autumn  to 
obtain  tlie  information  1  wanted,  and  it  is  from  Ih'h  descriptions 
that  the  following  is  abstracte^l.^ 

The  principal  groi]i>8  are  situat<^^l  in  Glen  j\[alin  More,  a  small 
Talley  running  parallel  to  that  of  Columbkille,  about  two  miles  to 
the  southward  of  it.  There  are  three  groups  on  the  nortli  side  of 
this  Talley  and  two  on  the  south,  extending  from  about  half  a  mile 


•  En^DA  O'Curry,  *  MaU-riolB,'  Ac,  :il4,  r»I>7. 
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from  the  sea-shore  to  about  three  miles  inward.  The  finest  group 
is  that  next  the  sea  on  the  south  side,  and  consists  of  six  dolmens, 
situated  nearly  in  a  row^  about  50  or  100  feet  apart^  and  is  accom- 
panied by  some  cairns,  but  so  small  as  hardly  to  deserve  the  name  of 
Tumuli.  The  stones  of  the  dolmens  range  from  6  to  12  feet  in  height, 
and  their  cap-stones  are  still  there,  though  some  haye  been  diaplaced. 

The  second  group,  a  little  way  up  the  glen,  consists  of  ten 
dolmens  arranged  in  two  parallel  rows,  but  they  are  neither  so 
large  nor  so  perfect  as  those  nearer  to  the  sea. 

Nearly  opposite  the  first-named  group  on  the  shore,  but  on  the 
north  side  of  the  stream,  are  two  dolmens  so  nearly  contiguous 
to  each  other  that  they  may  almost  be  considered  as  one  structure. 
About  Iialf  a  mile  to  the  east  of  this  is  a  fourth  group,  consisting  of 
four  dolmens,  accompanied  by  cairns,  and  two  at  least  of  the  former 
are  of  considerable  magnificence.  The  group  farthest  up  the  glen 
consists  of  five  or  six  dolmens,  but  all  except  one  in  a  ruinous  state. 

The  number  of  dolmens  in  Glen  Columbkille  is  not  given  by 
Mr.  Moore;  but,  from  the  context,  there  must  be  five  or  six, 
making  up  twenty  to  thirty  for  the  whole  grou[).  So  far  as  can  be 
judged  from  the  description,  the  group  in  Glen  Columbkille  seems 
to  have  better  fitted  and  more  complete  chambers ;  consequently, 
1  should  infer  it  to  be  more  modern  than  the  others.  It  would, 
however,  require  careful  personal  inspo<.*tion  to  classify  them; 
though  1  have  no  doubt  it  could  be  done,  and  that,  with  a  little 
care,  these  six  groups  could  be  arranged  into  a  consecutive  seriet^ 
whatever  the  initial  or  final  date  may  turn  out  to  be. 

The  general  construction  and  appearance  of  those  tombs  is  that 
of  the  so-called  Calliagh  Birra's  house  in  Meath,  described  further 
on  (woodcut  No.  80).  From  its  situation  and  appearance,  there 
seems  little  reason  for  doubt  that  the  Meath  example  belongs 
to  the  filth  or  tlic  sixth  century ;  and  if  this  is  so,  as  little  for 
doubting  that  these  dolmens  in  Donegal  are  of  about  the  same 
ago,  or,  in  other  words,  that  this  mo<Ie  of  interment  continued  to 
be  praetise<l  in  certain  parts  of  Ireland,  especially  near  the  coasts, 
down  to  the  entire  conversion  of  the  inhabitants  to  Christianity, 

There  are  no  other  traditions,  so  far  as  I  know,  attached  to  any- 
thing in  this  glen,  except  those  that  relate  to  St.  C^olumba,  who, 
it   is  understood,  long  resided  here,  attempting  to  convert  the 
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inhabitants  to  Christianity.  Whether  he  was  successful  or  not 
is  not  clear.  He  certainly  left  Ireland  in  disgust,  and  settled  in 
the  first  island  whence  the  shores  of  his  detested  native  land 
could  not  be  seen.  Tlie  only  other  tradition  that  seems  to  bear 
on  the  subject  relates  to  St.  Patrick,  who,  being  unable  to  convert 
the  **  Demons  "  about  Croagh  Patrick,  in  Mayo,  drove  them  into 
the  sea ;  but,  instead  of  perishing,  as  they  ought  to  have  done, 
when  he  threw  his  bell  after  them,  they  reappeared,  and  settled 
on  this  promontory.^  The  meaning  of  this  fable  seems  to  be,  that 
some  tribe — not  Celtic,  for  the  Celts  accepted  ( -hristianity  whenever 
and  wherever  it  was  preached  to  them,  but,  it  may  be  of  Iberian 
origin — refusing  to  accept  the  doctrine,  was  expelled  by  force 
from  their  seats  in  Sfayo,  and  sought  refuge  with  kindred  tribes 
in  this  remote  comer  of  the  island,  and  here  remained  till 
St.  Coluroba  took  up  his  abode  among  them.  If  we  might  assume 
that  the  Columbkille  group  belongs  to  a  time  immediately 
preceding  their  conversion,  and  that  the  other  five  groups  in 
Malin  More  extended  back  to  a  date  two,  three,  it  may  be  four 
centuries  before  SU  Columba's  time,  and  that  they  belonged  to 
an  Iberian  or  C.eltiberian  race,  we  should  have  an  hypothesis 
which  at  least  would  account  for  all  their  ])eeuliarities.  Though 
in  sight  of  Carrowmore,  on  the  southern  side  of  Sligo  Bay,  it 
is  ct^rtain  that  these  monuments  have  no  aflinity  with  them  or 
with  the  works  of  any  of  the  Northern  circle-building  nations. 
Spanish  or  French  they  must  be ;  and  wo  can  hardly  hesitate 
between  the  two.  In  Elizabeth's  time,  and  as  far  back  as 
hit^tory  reaches,  we  have  Spaniards  settled  in  Gahvay,  and  on  the 
western  coast  of  Ireland.  Such  colonisation,  if  lasting,  is  not 
the  work  of  any  sudden  impulse  or  of  a  long  past  time ;  and  the 
probability  is   tliat  Iberians,  before  they  learned  to  talk  lAtin, 


I  "Croft^h  Patrick,  a  mountain  in 
Mavn,  in  famous  .in  Icf^fnrlary  rc<H>rciii  as 
the  Mxmc  of  St.  Patrick 'h  final  rontlictii 
with  Ihe  (U^nmiH  of  In>Ian<l.  From  ilM 
flunimit  ho  dmtc  thfm  into  tlio  ocean, 
and  oomjtietcd  thfir  disc-oiufituro  l>y 
flinipn};:  bin  b^ll  anion^  their  retreating 
ranks.  Patfting  northward  ihvj  omergrsl 
from  tbo  deep,  and  took  ap  their  abode 
in  the  naTage  wilrLi  of  Scting  Gan,  on 
the  NTioth-weftt  of  Donegal.     Here  tliaj 


rc'inainotl  unmolMod  till  our  Tirconel- 
liun  enint  (Coluuilia)  wan  directed  l>y  nn 
auiivl  to  rid  the  aAoco  of  its  foul  iuha- 
liitants.  AfUr  n  violent  Ptnigglo  he 
rompIi't<*ly  nmtcd  th«'rii.  1 1  in  name  wn^ 
thenceforth  ans^iciut*-*!  ^lith  tho  tract, 
and  the  wild  i)ari-h  ol'fihn  Coluinbkillo 
preBcrves,  in  it.H  trjpo^oiij'hy  and  tradi- 
tionn,  a  living  commentary  on  the  legend 
of  St.  CohimU."  \e.  - '  Keeves,  Vita  ' 
St.  Adam.,  p.  20«;. 
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were  settled  here  from  a  Tery  early  age.  It  is  also  probable  from 
what  we  know  of  them  and  their  monuments  in  the  Peninsuhi, 
that  they  would  refuse  for  a  longer  period  than  the  Celts  to  be 
convertedy  and  that  they  should  use  dolmens  for  their  sepulchres 
in  preference  either  to  tumuli  or  circles. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  there  are  at  least  two  points  which  we  may 
assume  negatively  with  regard  to  these  dolmens.  The  first  is^ 
that  they  do  not  mark  battle-fields:  they  have  none  of  the 
appearance  of  such  monuments.  The  second  is,  that  as  there  is 
no  capital  or  fertile  country  in  their  neighbourhood,  they  are 
not  a  royal  cemetery ;  they  are  not,  indeed,  claimed,  eTen  in  the 
remotest  manner,  by  any  of  the  royal  races  of  Ireland.  They  are, 
so  far  as  we  can  see,  the  sepulchre:!  of  a  foreign  colony  settled  on 
this  spot  Whether  this  is  probable  or  not  must,  of  course,  depend 
on  a  comparison  of  these  monuments  with  those  in  the  countries 
from  which  they  are  supposed  to  have  come.  But,  in  the  mean- 
while, it  may  be  assumed,  as  an  hypothesis  which  at  least  accounts 
for  the  phenomena  as  we  find  them  in  Ireland,  even  when  judged 
of  by  their  own  internal  evidence  alone. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  Irish  dolmens  is  that  known 
as  the  Giant*s  Grave,  near  Drumbo,  about  four  miles  south  from 
Belfast.  The  interest  attached  to  this  monument  does  not,  however, 
arise  so  much  from  the  grandeur  of  the  structure  itself,  though  it 
may  bo  considered  a  first-class  example  and  very  tolerably  perfect, 
but  from  its  standing  solitary  in  the  centre  of  the  largest  circle 
in  these  islands,  Avebnry  only  excepted.  The  circle  is  about 
580  feet  in  diameter,  and  consequently  more  than  six  acres 
in  extent,  aiid  is  fornuHl.  not  as  at  Avebury  or  Arbor  Low,  by  a 
diteh  dui:  insiJe«  and  the  earth  so  gained  being  used  to  form 
a  ramivirt,  but  by  the  top  oi  a  hill  Wing  levelled  and  the  earth 
n^moved  in  so  doiuir  U'ing  thrv^^nn  up  so  as  to  form  a  circular 
amphitheatre.  Althouirlu  ivnj^>quently,  the  rumpart  is  not  so  high 
outside  as  at  Avebury.  the  whole  surface  internally  liaving  been 
lo»er*^  1.  the  iutemal  eflVvt  is  verv  mnoh  srandtr.' 

*  I   c«r.r.^  \fi\y    ihir.kir.c    tijfct    fbo       o'^^d  »S.^«v.  let  w  «rp  dcC  yet  in  « 
%fift  mL  K*  A  iv^^Jrcial  rath.  *» 


What,  then,  was  tlie  object  of  this  great  earthwork  with  one  soli- 
tary dolinen  in  the  centre  ?  Was  it  simply  the  converse  of  such 
B  mound  as  that  at  Xew  Grange  ?  Was  it  that,  instead  of  heaping 
the  earth  over  the  sepulchral  chamber,  they  cleared  it  away  and 
arranged  it  round  it.  so  as  to  give  it  dignity?  Or  was  it  that 
funereal  games  or  ceremonies  were  celebrated  round  the  tomb, 
and  that  the  amphitheatre  was  prepared  to  give  dignity  to  their 
performance?  Tliese  are  questions  that  can  only  be  answered 
when  more  of  these  circles  are  known  and  compared  with  one 
another,  and  the  whole  subject  submitted  to  a  more  careful 
examination  tlian  has  yet  been  the  case.  Sly  impression  is 
that  it  is  the  grave  of  a  cliief,  and  of  him  only,  and  that  it  is 
among  the  most  modern  of  its  class. 

At  about  the  same  distance  west  from  Belfast  is  another  dolmen, 
which,  in  itself,  is  a  much  finer  example  tban  this  Grave  of  the 
Giant.  Its  capstone 
ia  said  to  weigh  40 
toDB,  and  is  supported 
by  five  upright  atones 
of  oonsiderable  di- 
meosionsL  It  has, 
however,  uo  circle 
or  accompaniments. 
The  Celtic  name  of 
tlie  district  in  which 
it  stands  was  '  Bailie 
doQgh  toga!,'  *.e.  tlie 
Town  of  the  Stone  of        ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  Knaum. 

the  Strangers,  which 

would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  not  very  old,  nur  its  origin 
quite  foi^otten. 

At  Knockecn,  county  Watcrford,  tliero  in  u  remiirkabic  dolmen 
(woodcut  Ko.  78),  though  it  neither  liiui  any  surrunndings  nor 
any  tradition  attached  to  it'  It  is  interesting,  liowever,  as  it 
looks  as  if  we  were  approaching  the  form  out  of  which  Stone- 
henge  grew,  which,  I  have  not  a  doubt,  could  be  found  in  Ireland 
if  looked  for.     It  in  also  intercKting  im  sliowiiig  in  plan  (woodcut 

>  ■  Juiiniul  Kilkcntiy  An-liin>.  Sue.'  v.  N.  IS.  p.  4Ttf. 
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No.  79),  an  arrangemeat  which  is  peculiar,  I  believe,  to  Irish 
dolmena.  The  cell  is  well  rormed,  but  in  front  of  it  is  a  (lemi- 
cell,  or  ante^amber,  which  looks  as  if  it  might  have  been  osed 

for  making  offer- 
ings to  the  dead 
after  the  cell 
was  closed. 

One  other  dol- 
men deserres 
being  illnstrat- 
ed  before  going 
further,  aa  it  be- 
0    111*  s"'t'''  KFT  longs  to  a  class 

' — ' — ' —  of    monuments 

}«.  run  or  DaHHD  >l  KiinckHd.  .    _  „ 

common  in  iHitp 

t&ay,  hitherto  unknown  in  Great  Britain.  It  consists  of  a  cell 
12  feet  8  inches  long  internally,  with  a  width  of  4  feet  at  the 


entrance,   but  diminishing  to   3   feet  at  its   inner  end.      It  it 
nituatcd  near  Uonasterboice,  at  the  northern  limit  of  tlic  parish, 
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and  not  far,  consequently^  from  New  Grange,  and  close  to 
Greenmonnt.  Locally  it  is  known  as  the  house  or  tomb  of 
Calliagh  Vera,  or  Birra,^  the  hag  whose  chair  is  illustrated  in 
woodcut  No.  73,  and  whose  name  is  indissolubly  connected  with 
the  Longh  Crew  tombs.  According  to  the  traditions  collected  by 
Dr.  ODonovan  and  Mr.  Conwell,  she  bi-oke  her  neck  before  com- 
pleting the  last  tumulus,  and  was  buried,  close  to  where  she  died,^ 
in  the  parish  of  Diarmor,  where,  however,  nothing  remains  to 
mark  the  spot. 

From  the  mode  in  which  it  is  constructed,  it  seems  hardly 
doubtful  that  the  original  intention  was  to  cover  it  with  a 
tumulus;. but  probably  it  never  was  occupied.  If  I  am  correct 
in  my  surmise  as  to  its  age,  its  builder  may  have  been  con- 
verted to  Christianity  before  he  had  occasion  for  it.  But,  be 
that  as  it  may,  its  exposed  position  may  serve  to  explain  how  a 
king  or  chief  who  had  erected  such  a  structure  for  his  burying- 
place  might  very  well  Jiave  amused  himself,  if  his  life  were 
prolonged,  in  adorning  both  the  interior  and  exterior  with 
carvings.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  internal  ornaments  were 
ever  executed  by  artificial  light,  and  both,  therefore,  must  have 
been  completed  before  the  chamber  was  buried. 

Last  year,  Greneral  Lefroy  excavated  a  tumulus  at  Greenmount, 
Castle  Bellingham,  about  five  miles  north  of  Calliagh  Birra's 
so-called  house.*  In  it  he  found  a  chamber,  21  feet  long  by 
about  4  feet  wide  and  5  feet  high,  enclosed  by  two  parallel  walls 
buQt  of  small  stones,  and  closed  at  each  end  by  similar  masonry. 


*  If,  inatead  of  this  fdlly  Icji^cnd,  wo  i  not,  witliin  a  century  of  St.  Patrick'ti 

eonld  ocnnect  tliis  tomb  with  Brendanus  time,  huvc  invented  and  become  reeon- 

RknTD,  the  foander  of  the  moniiatory  of  ciled  to  a  new  mode  of   burial.    The 

Binft,  now  Parsonstown,  it  would  be  a  Danes  certainly  buriecl  in  bowed  {or  cen- 

■tep  in  the  right  direction.    His  date  ;  turies  after  their  conversion,  and   the 

would  accord  perfectly  with  the  archi-  '  Irish  may  have  been  e<iually  conserva- 

lacturul  inferences ;    for,    acoordinp   to  tive.    It  is,  h<>wev<r,  hanlly  worth  while 

Tigbernach.  he  died  573.^  The  difficulty  j  arguing  the  question  here,  as  we  have 

ii  to  beliere  that  a  Christian  *'  propheta,"  nothing  but  a  nominal  similurity  to  go 

fti  he  is  eaUed«  could  have  thought  of  so  j  upon,  which  is  never  much  to  be  relied 

pagan  a  form  of  snpulrhre.    It  is  not  upon. 

however   to    eradicate   long-osta-  i  *  Eugeuc  Couwell's  pamjihlet  descrip- 


bli^ied  hahiti,  and  his  countrymen  may  !  tive  of  the  liough  Crew  Tumuli,  p.  2. 

•  Rmvm,  ■  VIU  Adftmiiuii/  p  2\o. 
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The  roof  was  formed  of  slabs  in  two  rows,  the  lower  projecting 
as  brackets  and  the   npper  stretching  across  bejrond  the  walls 

on  each  side. 
In  plan,  there- 
fore, it  was  iden- 
tical with  the 
Birra's  house, 
thoQgh  longer 
and  larger.  Bnt, 
from  the  mode 

ill  which  it  was  conBtructed,  it  was  evidently  more  modem, — the 
most  modem,  in  fact,  of  all  the  chambered  sepulebral  tamali 
yet  discovered  in  Ireland. 

Nothing  was  found  in  the  chamber:  it  bad  been  rifled  before, 
but  by  whom  and  nt  what  period  there  wan  nothing  to  show.  At 
9  or  10  feet  below  the  summit,  but  etill  6  or  7  feet  abore  the  floor 
of  the  chamber,  a  bronze  monument  was  found  with  a  Runic 
inscription  on  it,  which,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Danish  anti- 
quaries, the  General  decides  to  belong  to  the  ninth  century 
(852?).  The  one  question  is,  is  it  coeval  with  tlie  building 
of  the  tomb  or  its  destruction  ?  The  name  Bomnal,  or  Domhnall, 
being  Irish,  and  (he  position  in  which  it  was  found  seem  to 
jirove  that  it  belongs  to  the  period  of  the  raising  of  the 
mound,  not  to  that  of  its  being  rifled  ;  and  if  so,  this  grave 
approaches  the  age  to  which  Maeshowe  in  the  Orkneys  may 
behiiig. 

The  circuiuHtance,  however,  which  interests  us  most  at  present 
is  the  siniihirity  of  the  Greenmount  Chamber  to  the  Lady  Bins's 
tomb.  ISciiig  locally  so  close  t«  one  another,  and  eo  like  in  plan, 
tlu-y  cmiiiot  l)C  very  distant  in  date,  thoogU  the  more  sonthem  i^ 
fMiii  its  iui>giilitbic  character,  undoubtedly  the  more  ancient  of 
tilt'  two.  If  wc  iillow  two  or  three  centuries  it  is  a  long  stretch, 
thuugh  even  thnt  tokos  us  far  away  from  any  connexion  with  the 
)iiii!iuinoii(s  lit  Lough  Crew,  and  barely  allows  of  it  following  verj- 
vliM'  on  those  at  Bru^h  n»  Boinne. 


•   (V  (.JK.»iiiu  |«rti.u1»n.  mtv  talirn  rniiii  a  |«ij>rr  l.y  licncral  L«fn>y.  in  Uh- 
VK^t>im<)iV>>'«l  Juuniai;  Nu.  ISO,  IKIU,  |>i>.  281  «f  tqq. 
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The  similarity  of  this  tomb  with  thoso  at  Glen  Columbkille 
has  already  been  pointed  out,  and  no  doubt  others  exist  in 
Ireland,  and  will  be  brought  to  light  as  soon  as  attention  is 
directed  to  the  subject  But  meanwhile  they  seem,  so  far  as  wo 
can  at  present  judge,  to  make  up  an  extensive  group  of  pagan  or 
semi-pagan  monuments,  extending  from  the  time  of  St.  Patrick 
to  that  of  St.  Columba,  and,  as  such,  are  among  the  latest,  and 
certainly  among  the  most  interesting,  monuments  of  the  class  in 
Ireland. 

Vague  as  all  this  may  probably  appear,  there  is  one  dolmen  in 
Ireland  which  seems  to  have  a  date.  The  great  grandson  of 
Dathiy  whose  red  pillar-stone  at  Batii  Croghan,  erected  a.o.  428, 
we  have  already  pointed  out,  was  named  Ceallaeh.  He  was 
murdered  by  his  four  foster-brothers  through  envy  about  the 
sovereignty.  They  were  hanged  for  their  crime  at  a  spot  known  as 
Ard-na-Biagh,  near  Ballina,  and  were  buried 
on  a  hill  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
where  a  dolmen  still  stands,  and  is  pointed 
oat  as  the  grave  of  the  four  Maols,  the  mur- 
derere.  These  particulars  are  related  in  the 
Dinnsenchus,  in  the  Book  of  Lecan,  and  in 
the  Annals  of  the  Hy  Fiachrach,  translated  «'-*•  i>;i«h>u  "ftho  Four 
by  Dr.  O'Donovan  (p.  35),  who,  in  a  note,  adds 
that  **  this  evidence,  coupled  with  the  description  of  the  situation 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Moy,  opposite  Ard-na-Biagh,  leaves  no 
doubt  of  its  identity." 

The  dolmen  in  question  lias  nothing  very  remarkable  about  it. 
The  cap-stone,  which  measures  9  feet  by  7  feet,  is  hexagonal  in 
form,  and  is  supported  on  three  uprights,  arranged  similarly  to 
those  of  Kit's  Cotty  House.  It  is  perfectly  level,  and  stands  about 
4  feet  above  the  level  of  tlie  soil.  The  ca|>-stonc  may  have  been 
fashioned  into  its  present  form  by  art;  but  there  is  no  sign  of 
chiselling,  and,  altogether  there  is  nothing  tliat  would  attract 
especial  attention.^   The  interest  rests  with  its  date.    If  it  can  be 


'  My  atti.'iitioii  ^im  iirst  dirit'tcfd  to  -  sidrrcd  it  tiicii  ud  the  «iiily  cn>iiik-<'li  in 
iU'iH  lufffiuniciii  by  Mr.  Htuuucl  FiTguMiii,  Irclaiitl  ^itli  uii  (iiitlifiiticiitcl  dutr;  hut. 
Kii'iN'r  of  the  lUvonlis  Dublin,     lie  roii-      us  hc.>  liu.-^  uot  |iuljlii!lu><l  tliid,  I  luuat  iKit 
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established  that  it  belongs  to  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century, 
which  I  see  no  more  reason  for  doubting  than  Dr.  ODonovan  does, 
it  is  a  point  gained  in  our  investigation,  in  so  far  at  least  as  dates 
are  concerned. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  the  other  dolmens  in  Ireland 
which  liave  neither  dates  nor  peculiarities  to  distinguish  them 
from  others  of  this  class,  but  there  is  one  monument  of  a  mega- 
lithic  character  in  Ireland  which  must  be  described  before  leaving 
the  country,  though  it  certainly  is  not  a  dolmen,  and  its  date  and 
use  are  both  mysterious  at  present. 

It  stands  in  the  deer  park  of  the  Hazlewood  domain,  about  four 
miles  east  of  Sligo.    It  is  entered  from  the  south,  and  consists 

first  of  an  en- 


a. 


^mU^^  fl  i^    closure 54 feet 

■    n  ]Jimtmmm^     by24feet  To 


^^feAifiA^  ^    •"^^      I  the  westward 

###VB  i^«ii^^V»Lp«*  '  of   this    is  a 

P  S  smaller  apart- 

■  ^  ment,     about 

83.  Sketch-PUn  of  Monument  in  the  Deer  Park,  SUgo.  30  fcet  bv  12 

Scale  40  feet  to  1  inch.  ^ .    .  »    i 

feet,  divided 
into  two  by  two  projecting  stones.  At  the  east  end  are  two 
similar  apartments  side  by  side,  but  smaller,  the  whole  length  of 
the  structure  measuring  about  115  feet.^  The  three  entrances 
from  the  central  to  the  side  apartments  are  trilithons  of  squared 
and  partially  dressed  stones,  and  would  remind  us  of  Stonehenge, 
were  they  not  so  small.  They  are  only  3  feet  under  the  linteU 
and  you  must  bow  low  indeed  to  pass  under  them.  Indeed,  when 
speaking  of  these  enclosures  as  apartments,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  one  can  enter  anywhere  by  passing  between  the 
stones,  and  stepping  over  the  walls,  which  are  composed  of  stones 
hardly  ever  touching  each  other,  the  highest  being  only  3  or 


be  conridercd  as  committing  him  to  any- 
thing except  beyond  the  deairo  of  patting 
me  on  the  scent  of  an  interesting  investi- 


structiirein  the  Royal  Academy  Museum, 
Dublin,  but  not  a  correct  one ;  and  the 
woodcut  in  their  catalogue,  taken  tmrn 


jration.  I   ^^^  model,  has  still  leas  pretensions  to 

*  There  is  a  model  of  this  curious  .   accuracy. 
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4  feet  high.    Many  of  them,  thongh  massive,  have  only  half  that 
height 

What,  then,  is  this  curious  edifice?  It  can  hardly  be  a 
tomb,  it  is  so  unlike  any  other  tomb  which  we  know  of.  In  plan 
it  looks  more  like  a  temple;  indeed,  it  is  not  unlike  the 
arrangement  of  some  Christian  churches:  but  a  church  or 
temple  with  walls  pervious,  as  these  are,  and  so  low  that  the 
congregation  oatside  can  see  all  that  passes  inside,  is  so 
anomalous  an  arrangement,  that  it  does  not  seem  admissible. 
At  present  it  is  unique;  if  some  similar  example  could  be 
discovered,  perhaps  we  might  guess  its  riddle. 

It  is  situated  on  the  highest  plateau  of  the  hilL  A  little 
lower  down  is  a  very  fine  stone  Cathair,  or  circular  fort,  with  an 
L-shaped  underground  apartment  of  some  extent  in  its  centre; 
and  on  a  neighbouring  eminence  are  several  round  tumuli,  which, 
looking  like  the  buryiug-places  of  the  "  Castellani,"  increase  the 
improbability  of  the  upper  building  being  a  sepulchre. 

Before  leaving  this  branch  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  as  well 
to  allude  to  a  point  which,  though  not  very  distinct  in  itself, 
may  have  some  influence  with  those  who  are  shocked  at  being 
told  that  the  rude  stone  monuments  of  Ireland  are  so  modern  as 
from  the  preceding  pages  wo  should  infer  they  were.  It  is  that 
every  allusion  to  Ireland,  in  any  classical  author,  and  every 
inference  from  its  own  annals,  lead  us  to  assume  that  Ireland, 
daring  the  centuries  that  elapsed  bt.'tween  the  Christian  era  and 
St.  Patrick,  was  in  a  state  of  utter  and  hopeless  barbarism.  The 
testimony  of  Diodorus^  and  Strabo^  that  its  inhabitants  were 
cannibals  is  too  distinct  to  be  disputed,  and  according  to  the  last 
named  authority,  they  added  to  this  an  ugly  habit  of  eating  their 
&therB  and  mothers.  These  accusations  are  repeated  by  St. 
Jerome'  in  the  fourth  century  with  more  than  necessary  emphasis. 
All  represent  the  Irish  as  having  all  their  women  in  common, 
and  as  more  barbarous  than  the  inhabitants  of  Britain,^  indeed, 
than  any  other  peoi)le  of  Europe.     Nor  can  it  be  pleaded  that 


»  Diodonu,  ▼.  p.  32.      «  *  Goo.'  !▼.  p.  201.      *  VaI  VulorHii,  i.  p.  413 ;  ii.  p.  3:jr). 

*  Taritiw,  *  AgricolB/  p.  24. 
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these  authors  wrote  in  ignorance  of  the  state  of  the  country,  for 
Ptolemy's  description  of  the  coasts  and  of  the  interior,  of  the 
cities  and  tribes  shows  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  island 
which  could  only  be  derived  from  observation.^  Their  own  annals 
do  not,  it  is  true,  repeat  these  scandals;  but  nothing  we  now 
have  can  be  said  to  have  been  reduced  to  writing  in  anything 
like  the  form  in  which  we  now  possess  it  before  the  time  of 
St.  Patrick ;  and  oven  that  has  passed  through  edition  after  edition 
at  the  hands  of  patriotic  Irishmen  before  it  assumed  the  form  in 
which  we  now  find  it.  Even  these  tell  of  nothing  but  fighting 
and  assassination,  and  of  crimes  of  every  sort  and  kind.  Even 
the  highest  title  of  one  of  their  greatest  kings.  Conn  ^  of  a 
hundred  battles,"  is  sufiSciently  indicative  of  the  life  which  he 
led,  and  the  state  of  the  country  he  governed.  As  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  progress  of  Ireland  was  steadily 
and  equably  progressive,  it  is  evident  that  if  it  was  so,  a  very  short 
time  prior  to  what  we  find  in  the  early  centuries  of  Christianity 
would  take  us  back  to  the  present  state  of  the  natives  of 
Australia,  and  we  should  find  a  condition  of  society  when  any 
combined  effort  was  impossible.  So  evident  is  this,  not  only  from 
history,  but  from  every  inference  that  can  be  gathered  from  the 
state  of  Ireland  in  subsequent  ages,  that  the  wonder  really  is  how 
such  a  people  could  have  erected  such  monuments  as  those  we 
find  on  the  banks  of  the  Boyne  in  the  early  centuries  of  oar 
epoch.  The  answer  is,  of  course,  that  the  idleness  of  savages 
is  capable  of  wonderful  efforts.  A  nation  of  men  who  have  no 
higher  ambition  than  to  provide  for  their  daily  wantSy  and  who 
are  willing  to  submit  to  any  tyrant  who  will  undertake  to 
supply  these  in  order  to  gratify  his  own  pride  or  ambition,  may 
effect  wonders.  The  pyramids  of  Egypt  and  the  temples  of 
southern  India  are  examples  of  what  may  be  done  by  similar 
means.  But  to  effect  such  things,  the  people  must  be  sufficiently 
organised  to  combine,  and  sufficiently  disciplined  to  submit;  and 
we  have  no  reason  to  su])po6e  that  in  Ireland  they  were  either 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  it  is  even  very  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  they  came  to  be  so  far  advanced  even  in  the  time 


*  Moitiitor,  ^Gcugm.'  p.  31. 
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of  St.  Patrick.  That  they  were  so  their  works  attest;  but  if 
we  Iiad  to  tmst  to  indications  derived  from  histor)'  alone,  the 
inference  certainly  would  be  that  tlie  monuments  are  considerably 
more  modem  than  the  dates  above  assigned  to  them;  while  it 
seems  barely  possible  they  should  be  carried  back  to  any  earlier 
period. 

There  may  be  other  rude  stone  monuments  in  Ireland  besides 
those  described  or  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  pages,  but  they 
can  scarcely  be  very  numerous  or  very  important,  or  they  could 
Iiardly  have  escaped  notice.  Thoy  are  not,  consequently,  likely 
to  disturb  any  conclusion  that  may  be  arrived  at  from  the 
examination  of  those  which  are  known.  From  these,  wo  may 
safely  conclude  that  all,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  tlie  Hazle- 
wood  monument,  are  certainly  sepulchral ;  and  all,  unless  I  am 
very  much  mistaken,  were  erected  subsequently  to  the  building 
of  Emania  by  Eochaidh  OUamb  Fodlha  in  the  third  century  n.c. 
There  may  be  cairns,  and  even  dolmens,  belonging  to  the  earlier 
Hibemi  before  the  Scoti  were  driven  from  the  ContincMit,  by  the 
Punic  or  Koman  wars,  to  seek  refuge  and  repose  in  the  green 
island  of  the  West,  but  they  must  bo  insigniticant,  and  probably 
must  remain  for  ever  unrecognizable. 

From  the  date,  however,  of  the  founding  of  Emania  we  seem 
to  have  a  perfectly  consecutive  and  intelligible  series  commencing 
with  the  smaller  and  ruder  cairns  of  Lough  Crew,  and  rising  at 
last  to  the  lordly  sepulchri's  of  Brugh  na  lioinue.  Between  these 
two  stand  the  monuments  on  the  battle-fields  of  Moytura,  and 
contemporary  with  the  last  are  the  Kaths  on  the  far-famed  hill  of 
Tura.  Beyond  these  we  seem  to  have  the  tomb  of  the  four  Moels, 
the  so-called  house  of  Calliagh  Uirra,  and  the  dolmens  of  Glen- 
columbkille,  all  apparently  belonging  to  the  sixth  century.  The 
tumulus  at  Greenmount  is  later  tiian  any  of  these,  but  hardly 
belongs  to  our  Irish  series. 

From  these  we  pass  by  easy  gradations  to  the  bei'hive  cells 
and  oratories  of  the  early  Christians.  No  such  stone  dwellings 
probably  existed  before  the  time  of  St.  Patrick,  or  we  should 
have  found  traces  of  them  at  Tara,  or  Armagh,  or  Telltown ;  but 
as  none  such  existed  in  these  royal  seats  of  the  Scots,  we  mav 
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fairly  assume  that  for  domestic  purposes  wood  and  turf  alone  were 
used.  But  as  soon  as  the  use  of  stone  became  prevalent  for  such 
purposes,  as  was  the  case  with  the  introduction  of  Christianity, 
we  soon  find  the  round  towers,  with  their  accompanying  churches, 
springing  up  in  every  comer  of  the  land,  and  Irish  architecture 
progressing  steadily  in  a  groove  of  its  own,  till  its  forms  were 
modified,  but  not  obliterated,  by  the  changes  introduced  by  the 
English  conquerors.  The  history  of  their  style  from  St.  Patrick 
to  the  English  conquerers  has  been  so  well  written  by  Petrie, 
that  little  now  remains  to  be  said  about  that  division.  But  the 
history  of  the  preceding  seven  centuries  still  remains  for  some 
one  with  the  leisure  requisite  to  explore  the  country,  and  with 
patience  and  judgment  sufficient  to  read  aright  the  many  enigmas 
which  are  still  involved  in  it,  although  the  main  outlines  of  the 
story  seem  sufficiently  clear  and  intelligible.  If  it  were  written 
out  in  detail  and  fully  illustrated,  it  would  prove  a  most  valuable 
commentary  on  the  dark  period  of  the  history  of  Ireland  before 
the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and  when  the  concomitant  intro- 
duction of  alphabetic  writing  first  rendered  her  annals  intelligible 
and  trustworthy. 

In  one  other  respect  the  study  of  these  early  monuments  of 
Ireland  seems  to  afibrd  a  subject  of  most  engrossing  interest.  It 
is  in  Ireland  that  we  first  begin  to  perceive  the  threefold  diyisiony 
which,  if  it  can  be  established,  will  lead  to  the  most  important 
ethnograplucal  determinations.  It  appears  that  in  tliis  island  the 
stone  circles  of  the  Scandinavians  were  introduced  simultaneously 
with  the  dolmens  of  the  Iberians  or  Aquitanians,  and  we  can 
trace  the  rude  barrows  of  the  Celts  growing  up  between  them  till 
they  expanded  into  the  great  mounds  of  the  Boyne.  That  these 
three  forms  ever  were  at  any  one  time  absolutely  distinct  is  most 
unlikely,  and  equally  so  that  they  should  have  long  remained  so 
in  the  same  country,  even  if  it  could  be  shown  that  at  any  one 
time  they  belonged  to  three  separate  races.  Generally,  however, 
it  seems  hardly  doubtful  that  they  do  point  to  ethnographic 
peculiarities,  which  may  become  most  important.  Combined 
with  their  history  and  a  knowledge  of  their  uses,  these  monu- 
ments promise  to  rescue  from  oblivion  one  of  the  most  curious 
chapters  of  Irish  history,  which  without  them  might  remain  for 
ever  unwritten. 
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Whatever  may  be  the  case  as  regards  Ireland,  it  is  probable  that 
the  megalithic  remains  of  Scotland  are  all  known  and  have  been 
described  more  or  less  in  detail.  Such  descriptions,  however,  as 
exist  are  scattered  tlirongh  the  pages  of  ponderous  statistical  com- 
pilations, or  in  the  transactions  of  learned  societies  in  Enghind  and 
Scotland,  or  in  local  journals,  so  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
acquire  a  connected  grasp  of  the  whole  subject,  or  to  feel  sure  you 
do  know  all  that  is  required,  and  still  more  difficult  to  convey  to 
others  a  clear  view  of  its  outlines.  Had  anv  one  done  for  the 
nnsculptured  stones  of  Scothmd  what  John  Stuart  has  done  for 
those  that  have  devices  in  them,  the  case  would  be  widely  different. 
Except  Daniel  Wilson's  *  Pre-historic  Annals  of  Scotland' — what- 
ever that  may  mean — no  general  account  is  available,  and  that  work 
18  too  brief  and  too  sparsely  illustrated  to  be  of  much  use.  The 
introductory  matter,  howev<T,  in  Mr,  Stuart's  two  volumes,^  with 
Mr.  Wilson's  book,  may  suffice  for  most  purposes  ;  but  a  complete 
knowledge  can  only  Ik?  obtained  by  wading  through  the  volumes 
of  the  Scotch  and  English  Archa}ol()gias,  and  the  transactions  and 
proceedings  of  the  various  antiquarian  sociotic^s  of  both  countries.* 


'  'The  8culpturc<l  StoiicH  of  S<.M)llan«l.' 
Two  Toln.  quarto.  riiMiHhcMl  by  the 
gpaldinf?  Club.     185G  ari'I  1S07. 

*  A  f<E^w  ycurH  a<<o  the  luti'  Mr.  Uliintl, 
of  Sib)»t4»r,  left  an  cHtut*.'  worth  niorcf  tlian 
400/.  [KT  aiiiiuin,  to  rnilow  u  rrrifoshor- 
ahip  of  Arrha>olo<:;y  in  Scotland,  who  wiu 
mlM>  to  act  n!«  curator  (»r  tho  monunu'iitrt 
thcinBclvi*s,  but  unfortunately  \v(i  it  on* 
rnnibenfl  by  a  life  intcn^t  to  u  n-lativo. 
Two  years  n^^o  nn  att('m]it  wan  nialr  to 
f;«'t  thA  (^loveminfnt  \*y  anticipate  tho 
faUing  in  of  tliu  lifA  intfrcat,  and  ap- 
pointing Mr.  Stuart  to  thf:  ofHcc  at  once. 
It  won,  ficrh  ipA,  too  much  to  oxficct  w* 


cnli^^htencd  an  iwt  of  lilK.»rality  from  a 
(■oviTiiiiK-nt  like  nurs.  lint  thoir  dioi- 
nioii  i.i  to  !>♦;  rf;rnftt«*<l ;  not  only  IxK^auM^ 
wc;  may  tln-n-by  Io.m-  itltoi^i'thcr  the  K*r- 
viccrt  of  tlu*  U-ht  4Ualifi<.-4l  man  in  Scot- 
land for  the  puriK>s4',  but  more  ho  iK.'eauMi 
the  moiiumentrt  anr  theniH*  Ive.s  fa>*t  diri- 
apiK'arin!^  without  any  nn-urd  of  them 
Kinj:  pre^Tved.  A^^riculture  iti  verj' 
mi'reilesri  towards  a  bi<^  htone  or  a  howe 
that  stauiln  in  the  way  of  tin'  ploup:h, 
and  in  ko  imiirovini^  a  country  an  Sot- 
land,  very  little  may  remain  for  the  next 
^feneration  to  r*'e«inl. 
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Patting  aside  for  the  present  tlie  sculptured  stones  as  hardly 
belonging  to  our  subject,  and  the  **cat"  or  battle  stones, 
their  predecessors,  though  they  are  numerous,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected among  the  pugnacious  Celtic  races  who  inhabited  the 
country,  the  remaining  rude  stone  monuments  are  not  numerous. 
The  free-standing  dolmens  are  few  and  far  between,  some  half- 
dozen  for  the  whole  country,  and  none  of  them  with  histories  or 
traditions  attached  to  them.  The  circles,  however,  are  numerous 
and  important,  and  to  some  extent  are  calculated  to  throw  light  on 
our  investigations.  If  we  exclude  the  two  battle-fields  of  Moytura, 
they  are  infinitely  more  numerous  than  those  found  in  all  Ireland 
and  Wales  pnt  together,  although  there  is  only  one  group,  that  at 
Stennis  in  the  Orkneys,  that  can  compare  with  the  great  English 
examples. 

Tlieir  distribution  too  is  interesting.  No  stone  circles  exist  in 
the  lowlands  or  south  of  the  Frith  of  Forth  and  Clyde ;  and  dolmens 
are  rare  in  these  regions,  though  this  may  arise  from  the  extent  to 
which  cultivation  is  carried  on  there.  Until,  however,  a  statistical 
account  is  compiled,  accompanied  with  a  map,  it  is  difficult  to 
'  speak  confidently  on  such  a  subject,  but  the  general  impression  is 
that  the  lowlands  are  not,  and  never  were,  a  region  of  m^alithic 
remains ;  and  if  this  is  so,  it  is  one  of  the  many  proofs  that  the 
dolmens  are  neither  pre-Eoman  nor  Celtic.  At  least  we  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Teutonic  races  who  now  oceapy 
that  country  were  settled  there  in  the  time  of  Agricola.  But  if 
the  Celts  or  Picts  who  then  inhabited  that  land  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  raising  megalithic  structures,  we  would  have  been  more 
likely  to  find  traces  of  them  in  that  densely  inhabited  country 
than  in  the  bleak  uplands  of  Aberdeenshire,  or  the  bare  pastures 
of  the  Orkney  Islands, 

The  district  of  Scotland  where  these  circles  and  rude  stone 
monuments  most  abound  is  on  either  side  of  a  straight  line  drawn 
direct  from  Inverness  to  Aberdeen,  \ihich  is  a  locality  where 
sculptured  stones  are  also  found  in  considerable  numbers,  but  tlio 
rude  stone  monuments  are  not  found  in  Angus  or  Fife,  where  their 
sculptured  successors  are  most  numerous.  The  district  of  tlie  circles 
par  exeettence  in  Scotland,  however,  is  not  on  the  mainland  at  all,  but 
in  the  northern  and  viestem  islea    The  principal  group  is  in  the 
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Orkneys ;  next  in  importance  are  those  in  Lewes.  They  are  found 
in  Skye  and  Kantyre.  There  are  several  in  Arran,  and  thence  the 
transition  is  easy  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  vfhero  they  meet  the  English 
gnmp  in  Cumberland. 

The  larger  circles  in  the  Orkneys  are  four  in  number;  three 
of  these  stand  on  a  long  slip  of  land  that  divides  the  loch  of 
Harra  from  that  of  Stennis.  The  fourth  is  at  some  little  distance 
from  the  others,  and  separated  from  them  by  a  narrow  strait 
connecting  the  two  lochs.  Besides  these  there  are  several  smaller 
earthen  circles  and  numerous  tumuli.  The  largest  circle,  known  as 
the  Bing  of  Brogar,*  is  340  feet  (100  metres)  in  diameter  between 
the  stones.  These  originally  were  sixty  in  number,  ranging  from 
6  and  7  to  15  feet  in  height ;  outside  the  stones  runs  a  ditch  about 
30  feet  in  width,  and  6  in  depth,  but  with  no  perceptible  rampart 
on  either  side.  Two  causeways  cross  the  ditch  as  at  Penrith  or 
Arbor  Low  (woodcuts  No.  29  and  30)  opposite  to  one  another,  but 
neither  square  with  the  axis  of  the  spit  of  land  on  which  the  circle 
is  situated,  nor  facing  any  of  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the 
heavenci. 

Next  in  importance  to  this  is  the  circle  at  Stennis,  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  distant.  It  consisted  originally  of  twelve  stones 
15  to  18  feet  in  height.  Only  two  arc  now  croct,  Imt  a  third  was 
80  not  many  years  ago;  and  the  fourth,  of  which  now  only  a  frag- 
ment remains,  is  represented  as  standing  when  the  drawing,  which 
forms  the  frontispiece  to  this  work,  was  mado.^  The  remains  of  a 
dolmen  still  exist  within  the  circle,  not  however  in  the  centre,  but 
close  to  its  side,  one  of  the  stones  of  the  circle  apparently  acting  as 
bead-stone  to  it.  Beyond  the  stone  circle  which  measures  101  fe(?t 


'  Tho  occrmnt  of  tlioHO  nioniiiiK-ntrt  in 


rtrhiiiiTH  iiuulc  ))V  tlir  Duclici}8-C<»uiit<'Nri 


•bttnirUtl  from  a  pu|NT  hj  Liditfiiaitt  of  Sutlicrltiml  from  her  own  drawin^rs,  iu 

Thomaa,   of    II.   M/n    Miirvi'Vin^  vchhcI  '    ISO.").     If  the  cIIhiw  in  tho  Itrid/^*  hIiowii 

WotftVarh,     It  in  the  iiicmt  drtnihil  mid  in  the  ilniwin^  in  the  frontiHpiire  ih  not 

OKMt  rorrr^'t   fnirvey   we    have    of   any  ,'  a   lic<'ne<'   iHTinittCNl   to  liiniM*1f  hy   the 

Britti*h  t;roii|».     It  wuh  publiiih(*<l  in  tht^  nrlint,  my  dmwin;^  iri  <  arlier  tlian  either 

•Arrhieohrjria.*  xxxiv.  p.  88  r<  iif^/y.  ',  of  thiw.     When  I  first  piirfhiiM*!   it   I 

'  Four  MtoncH  nrc  repreiM'nte<1uHKtand*  |   )M'lteve«l  it  to  }m>  hy  Danid.     HIh  tour, 

in*;  when  IUirr)*ri  view  of  the  monnment  however,  t(N»k  phu-e  in  IHI.').     From  the 

wan  pnhlJMlied   in    1807,  and   fonr    are  ,   internal  evidcnec?  thin  tlrawiii;;  nmijit  be 

n*|»n-M'nt<'<1  nii   Htanding   in  a  fterieii  of  >  anterior  to  l^Oo, 
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iu  diameter  ia  a  ditcb  50  feet  wide,  making  the  whole  diameter  of 
the  monument  to  the  outward  edge  of  the  sorroaiidiDg  mound  about 

240   feet.      Not    far 

-"-   -''     \~^— -^"  "" "         -        f*^™  "''^  circle,  and 

cloee  to  the  bridge  of 
Urogar,  gtands  a  single 
monolith  18  feet  in 
height,  wliich  is  the 
finest  and  highest 
Btoue  of  the  group; 
and  in  another  direc- 
tion a  lesser  one, 
with  a  hole  through 
it.  Though  only  8 
feet  high,  3  feet 
hroad,  and  9  inches 
thick,  this  Btone  has 
become  more  famous 
than  the  others,  from 
the  use  Sir  Walter  Scott  makes  of  it  in  the  'Pirate,'  and 
because,  till  a  very  recent  period,  an  oath  taken  with  hands 
joined  through  the  hole  in  the  Stone  of  Woden,  was  considered 
even  by  the  courts  in  Orkney  au  more  than  usually  solemn  and 
binding.' 

No  excavations,  so  far  as  I  know,  liave  been  attempted  in  the 
circle  of  Stennis,  but  its  ruined  dolmen  is  probably  suflicieDt  to 
attest  its  sepulchral  character.  Some  attempts  at  exploration  w«e 
made  in  the  larger  liing  at  Brogar,  but  without  success.  This  is 
hardly  to  be  wondered  at,  for  a  man  must  feel  very  sure  where  to 
look,  who  t'xpecta  to  find  a  small  deposit  in  an  area  of  two  acres. 
The  diggiiif,'8  are  understood  to  have  been  made  in  the  centre. 
There,  however,  the  ground  looks  very  like  the  undisturbed  saT&i<e 
of  the  original  moor,  and  as  if  it  had  never  been  levelled  or  used 
either  for  interment  or  any  other  human  purpose,  and  slopes 
away  irregularly  some  6  feet  towards  the  loch.  My  impression  is 
that  the  deposits,  if  any  exist,  will  be  found  near  the  outer  ciri'um* 


n  UtDlenuit  Tbooua'i  pISD. 


*  ArrhBologiJa,'  i 
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ference  of  the  circle^  either  at  the  foot  of  the  Rtones  as  at  Crichie, 
or  oatside  the  ditch  as  at  Hakpen  or  Stonehenge.  In  the 
smaller  circles  the  diameter  of  which  does  not  exceed  100  feet, 
the  deposit  seems  either  to  have  been  in  the  centre ;  or,  if  at  the 
sides,  the  stones  were  so  arranged  as  to  mark  its  place.  In  the 
larger,  or  100-metre  circles,  wo  have  not  yet  ascertained  where  to 
look.  Accident  may  some  day  reveal  the  proper  spot,  but  till  it 
is  ascertained  either  scientifically  or  fortuitously,  no  argument  can 
be  based  on  the  negative  evidence  which  our  ignorance  affords. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  tliese  stone  circles  are  several  bowl- 
shaped  barrows  similar  to  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stone- 
henge, not  only  externally  but  internally.  When  opened  they 
were  almost  all  found  to  contain  interments  by  cremation  and 
rude  half-burnt  pottery.  It  is  not  here,  however,  that  these  barrows 
are  found  in  the  greatest  numbers.  In  the  neighbouring  parish  of 
Sondwick  they  exist  in  hundreds,  and  scattered  exactly  as  on  the 
Wiltshire  downs,  hero  and  there,  singly  or  in  pairs,  without  any 
apparent  arrangement  or  grouping.  It  is  said  that  there  are  at 
least  2000  of  these  mole-hill  barrows  in  the  islands.^  Here,  as 
there,  it  would  seem,  that  where  a  man  lived  and  died  thei^  ho 
was  buried,  without  any  reference  to  anything  existing,  or  that 
had  existed.  None  of  these  barrows  have  stone  circles  of  any 
sort  attached  to  them.  Indei.'d,  the  only  rude  stone  monuments 
in  Orkney  of  the  class  we  are  discussing  are  those  just  described, 
and  they  are  all  confined  to  one  nauute  inhosi)itable-looking 
spot.  Close  to  these,  however.  Lieutenant  Thomas  enumerates 
six  or  seven  conoid  barrows,  wliose  form  and  contents  are  of  a 
very  different  nature.  The  bodies  in  tliem  had  been  buried  entire 
without  cremation,  and  with  their  remains  were  found  silver 
torques  and  other  ornaments,  similar  as  far  as  can  be  made  out — 
none  arc  engraved — to  tlioscs  found  in  Skail  I>ay,  along  with  coins 
of  Athelstane,  925,  and  of  the  Caliphs  of  Bagdad,  of  dates  from 
887  to  945.^  That  these  conoid  graves  hero,  as  well  as  others 
found  in  the  islands,  are  of  Scandinavian  origin,  can  hardly  bo 
doubted,  and  their  juxta-position  to  the  circles  is  at  least  sng- 


'  The  RnuliT  |iurt  of  thii*  tiinl,  ^itii 
nil  tli«'  ctiiiih,  itf  ill  the  Miim-iiih  nl'  tin- 


S<»rirty  of  Aiitii|iiarirH,  K(liiilnir;:li.  TJip 
tlnU'H  oil  tl.c  ntiiis  \vr-n-  kindly  copieil  ff»r 
Jilt'  hy  Mr.  Stuart. 
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gestive.  If  the  circles  were  monaments  of  the  Celts,  whom 
they  despised,  and  in  fact  had  even  then  exterminated,  they  would 
hardly  choose  a  burying-place  so  close  to  them. 

The  most  important,  however,  of  all  the  tamuli,  not  only  in  this 
neighbourhood,  but  in  the  islands,  is  known  as  the  Maes-Howe. 
It  was  opened  in  1861,  in  the  presence  of  a  select  party  of 
antiquaries  from  Edinburgh,  who  had  hoped  from  its  external 
appearance  to  find  it  intact:  in  this,  however,  they  were  dis- 
appointed. It  would  seem  that  men  of  the  same  race  as  those 
who  erected  it,  but  who  in  the  meanwhile  had  been  converted 
to  Christianity,  had  apparently  in  the  middle  of  the  twelftli 
century  broken  into  this  sepulchre  of  their  Pagan  forefathei^ 
and  despoiled  it  of  its  contents.  As  some  compensation  for 
this,  they  have  written  their  names  in  very  legible  Runes  on 
the  walls  of  the  tomb,  and  recorded,  in  short  sentences,  what 
they  knew  and  believed  of  its  origin.^ 

From  these  Bunes  we  learn,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  robbers 
were  Christian  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  the  Holy  Land — lorsala 
Farer — from  which  Professor  Munch  infers  that  they  must  have 
formed  part  of  the  expedition  organized  for  that  purpose  by  Jarl 
Bagnvald,  1152.  Beyond  this  it  is  not  possible  to  lay  much  stress 
on  what  these  Bunes  tell  us.  In  the  first  place,  because  tlie 
learned  men  to  whom  they  have  been  submitted  differ  consider- 
ably in  their  interpretation,^  and  the  record,  even  in  the  best  of 
them,  is  indistinct.  In  one  or  two  respects  the  evidence  of  the 
inscriptions  may  be  considered  satisfactory.  Their  writers  all  seem 
to  have  known  so  perfectly  what  the  tomb  was,  and  to  whom  it 
belonged,  that  no  one  cared  to  record,  except  in  the  most  poetic 
fashion,  what  every  one  on  the  spot  probably  knew  perfectly  well. 
At  all  events,  there  is  no  allusion  in  these  inscriptions  to  any  other 
or  earlier  race.  Every  expression,  whether  intelligible  or  not,  bears 
a  northern  stamp.  Lothbrok,  Ingeborg,  and  all  the  other  names 
introduced  are  Scandinavian,  and  all  the  allusions  have  a  Northern 
twang.    Though  this  is  merely  negative  evidence,  it  certainly  goes 


*  *  Notice  on  the  Runic  Inacriptioni  diflcoTcnxl  during  Recent  Kxcavations  in  the 
Orkntyi/    By  Jamet  FAirer,  BI.P.    1862.  *  *  Proc.  8oc.  Ant.  Scot.*  v.  p.  70. 
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some  way  to  show  that  the  robbers  were  aware  that  the  Howe 
was  originally  erected  by  people  of  their  own  race.  If,  however, 
tlie  direct  evidence  of  these  in- 
scriptions is  inconclusive,  there  is 
one  engraving  on  a  pillar  facing 
the  entrance  which  looks  as  if 
it  vere  original,  both  from  its 
position  and  character.  It  re- 
presents a  dr^;on  (noodcut  No. 
85)  of  a  peculiar  Scandinavian 
type.  A  simUar  one  is  found  on 
a  stone  attached  to  the  tumulus 
under  which  King  Gorm  was 
buried,  at  Jellinge,  in  Den- 
mark, in  the  middle  of  the  tenth 
century.     Making  allowance  for 

the  difference  in  drawing,  they  are  so  like  that  tbey  cannot 
be  very  distinct  in  date.  A  third  animal  of  this  species  is  found 
at  Hnnestadt,  in  Scania,'  and  dating  about  the  year  1150,  but 
very  different,  and  very  much  more 
modem-looking  than  this  one.  Had 
the  Jerusalem  pilgrims  drawn  this 
dragon,  it  would  probably  have  been 
much  more  like  the  llunestadt  ex< 
ample.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  one 
at  Maes-Howe  is  original,  the  ago  of 
the  tomb  can  hardly  bo  half  a  cen- 
tury distant  from  that  of  King  Gorm's 
Howe,  which  in  other  respects  it  very 
much  resembles.  It  is,  however,  very 
unlikely  that  Christian  pilgrims  would 
draw  a  dntton  like  tliis,  aud  still  less 
that  tbey  would  accompany  it  with  a 
Wurm,  or  8erpcnt>knot,  like  that  found  on  the  same  pillar;  both 
look  like  Pagan  emblems,  and  soem  to  belong  to  the  original 
decorations  of  the  tomb. 


n-Ki»t,  UHt-Hovf. 


'  Okn*  WonninR, '  Mnnnmrata  DBnie*.'  p.  188,  Bt^,  C. 
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Among  the  inscriptions  in  Maes-Howe  is  one  whicli,  from  its 
apparent  insignificance,  none  of  tlie  interpreters  have  condescended 
to  notice.  It  will  be  observed  on  one  of  the  looee  stones  lying 
in  the  foreground  on  woodcut  No.  88,  it  consists  of  only  four  letters, 
and  reads  either  HIAI  or  lEIH,  according  as  it  is  turned  one 
way  or  another.  As  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  recognisable  word, 
much  less  sense  out  of  such  a  combination,  it  is  no  wonder  it  was 
thrown  aside ;  but  it  is  just  becanse  it  is  unintelligible  that  it 
may  turn  out  to  be  valuable  as  an  index  to  the  age  of  the  monu- 
ment.    Nothing  is  more  uiklilcely  than  tliat  a  lorsala  Farer  would 


have  idly  engi-aved  these  Kiines  on  a  loose  stone,  but  notliiiig  more 
likely  than  that  a  mnson  who  hewed  the  stone  and  fitted  it  to 
c-lose  the  "loculus"  exnctly,  woul<I  havu  put  a  mark  npon  it 
to  show  that  it  belonged  to  the  right-hnnd  chamber  in  which 
A  or  B  was  to  be  buried.  The  inscription  is  on  tiie  inner  edge 
nf  the  stone,  where  it  would  be  hid  whon  the  stone  was  in  ailu, 
and  most  probably  was  engraved  on  the  stone  before  it  was 
originally  used  to  close  the  ojieniug. 

This,  at  Ipnst,  is  an  explanation  of  its  meaning  better  than  any 
other  which  has  yet  been  suggested,  and  if  it  is  the  correct  on©. 
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this  iuscription  with  the  Dragon  and  the  Wurm-knot  are  among 
tlie  original  sculptures  of  the  tomb ;  and,  if  so,  it  will  be  difficult 
to  assign  it  to  an  earlier  age  than  the  tenth  century,  which,  from 
the  circtimstanoes  to  be  mentioned  hereafter,  seems  on  the  whole 
the  most  probable  date. 

The  architecture  of  the  turnulns,  though  offering  some  indica- 
tions of  great  value,  hardly  poasesses  any  features  sufficiently 
marhed  to  fix  its  date  with  certainty.  Externally  it  is  a  trun- 
cated cone  (woodcut  No.  87),  about  92  feet  in  tliunieter,  by  3'i  feet 
in  height,  and  U 
anrronnded  at  a 
distance  of  altont 
00  feet  by  a  ditch 
40  feet  wide,  and 
6  feet  deep,  out 
of  which  tl  le  ear  t  h 
seems  to  have 
been  taken  which 
was  required  to 
form  the  mound. 
Internally  it  con- 
tains a  cliamber 
slightly  cru- 
ciform in  plan, 
mrasuringlofoet 
4  inches,  by  14 
feet  10  inches, 
and,  when  com- 
plete, probiibly 
17  Arct  in  hei^dit. 

On  each  of  throe  sides  of  the  chamber  is  n  sepulchral  loculus, 
entered  by  a  small  opening  .1  feet  fioni  thi^  ground.  The 
largest  of  these,  that  an  thi'  rijrht  as  you  cntir,  is  7  feet  by  4  feet 
«  inches,  and  the  fc^ntml  ont-  5  feet  0  inchen  by  4  feet  G  inches. 
Each  of  these  was  closcl  by  a  siuglo  stone  carefully  squared, 
so  as  to  fit  the  oi)enin^.  The  passage  leading  into  the  central 
chamber  was  •!  feet  wide  by  4  feet  6  inches  in  height,  and 
originally  closed,  apparently  by  a  doorway  at  2  feet  (i  inches  from 
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the  cliamber.  Beyond  this  it  is  lined  by  two  slabs  18  feet  long, 
reaching  nearly  to  a  recess,  which  seems  arranged  as  if  to  receive 
the  real  door  which  closed  the  sepulchre,  probably  a  large  stone. 
Beyond  this  the  passage  still  extends  some  20  feet  to  the  present 
entrance,  but  is  of  very  inferior  class  of  masonry,  and  how  much  of 
it  is  modem  is  not  dear. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  any  one  on  examining  this  mound 
is  that  it  certainly  is  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  great  cairns  on 
the  banks  of  the  Bo}me,  but  separated  from  them  by  a  very  long 
interval  of  time.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  what  interval  must 
have  elapsed  before  the  side  chambers  of  those  tombs  merged  into 
the  "  loculi "  of  this,  or  how  long  it  must  have  been  before  their 
rude  unhewn  masses  were  refined  into  the  perfectly  well-fitted 
masonry  of  this  one.  Some  allowance  must,  however,  be  made 
for  the  difference  of  material.  The  old  red  sandstone  of  the 
Orkneys  splitting  easily  into  self-faced  slabs,  offers  wonderful 
facilities  for  its  use,  but  still  the  way  in  which  the  angle- 
buttresses  of  the  chamber  were  fitted,  and  the  cells  finished,  and 
the  great  slabs  line  the  entrance,  all  show  a  progress  in  masonic 
science  that  must  have  required  centuries,  assuming,  of  course, 
that  they  were  built  by  the  same  people.  But  was  this  so?  So 
far  as  we  at  present  know,  these  islands,  when  conquered  by 
Harold  Harfagar  in  875,  were  inhabited  by  two  races  called  Pape 
and  Peti.  The  former  were  generally  assumed  to  have  been 
colonies  of  Irish  missionaries  and  their  followers,  who  settled 
here  after  the  conversion  of  the  Pict«  by  St  Columba  in  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century.  The  Peti,  it  is  also  generally 
assumed,  were  the  Pechts,  or  Picts.^  It  will  not  be  easy  to 
ascertain  now  whether  they  were  so  or  not,  as,  according  to  Bishop 
Tulloch,  they  were  so  entirely  exterminated  by  the  Northmen, 
that  of  their  "  posteritie  there  remained  nocht."  But  if  the  Pape, 
or  Papas  were  Irish  missionaries,  they  were  Christians,  and  what- 
ever else  Maes-Howe  may  be,  it  certainly  is  not  a  place  of  Christian 
burial.  Nor  is  it  Pictish.  If  it  were,  we  certainly  should  find 
something  like  it  in  Pictland  proper;  but  nothing  that  can  be 
at  all  compared  with  it  is  found  in  Fife  or  Forfar,  or  in  any  of 


*  Barry'A  *  History  of  Orkney,*  p.  399.    See  alto  '  Archipologia,'  xzxiv.  p.  89. 
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tho0e  coDntries  which  were  occupied  by  the  Picts  in  the  days 
of  their  greatness ;  and  it  is  most  improbable  that  a  people  who 
could  not,  or  at  least  did  not,  erect  any  such  sepulchre  in  the 
fertile  and  populous  lands  which  they  occupied  on  the  mainland, 
would  erect  such  a  one  as  this  on  a  eomparatiyely  barren  and 
sparsely  inhabited  island.  On  the  other  hand,  there  seems  every 
reason  for  belieying  that  the  2000  little  barrows  above  alluded  to 
are  the  graves  of  the  Picts,  or  original  inhabitants  of  the  island 
before  they  were  exterminated  by  the  Northmen.  These  barrows, 
however,  have  al^olutely  no  affinity  with  Macs-Howe.  None  of 
them  have  chambers,  none  have  circles  of  stone  round  them ;  all 
are  curvilinear,  and  none,  indeed,  show  anything  to  induce  the 
belief  that  in  any  length  of  time  they  would  be  developed  into 
sach  a  sepulchre  as  that  which  we  have  been  describing.  It  is  in 
fiftct  the  story  of  Stonehenge  and  its  barrows  over  again.  A  race  of 
Giants  superseding  a  nation  of  Pigmies  with  which  they  certainly 
had  no  blood  affinities,  and  erecting  among  their  puny  sepulchres 
monuments  dedicated,  it  may  be,  to  similar  purposes,  but  as  little 
like  them  in  reality  as  the  great  cathedrals  of  the  middle  ages 
are  to  the  timber  churches  of  the  early  Saxons. 

Only  one  hypothesis  seems  to  remain,  which  is  that  it  is  a  tomb 
of  the  northern  men  who  conquered  these  islands  in  the  ninth 
century.  This  may  seem  a  very  prosaic  descent  from  the  primoeval 
antiquity  some  are  inclined  to  ascribe  to  those  monuments,  but  it 
certainly  is  not  improbable ;  in  the  first  j)lace,  because  we  have 
what  seems  undoubted  testimony  that  Thorfin,  one  of  the  Jarls 
(940  to  970  A.D.)  "  was  buried  on  Ronaldshay  under  a  tumulus, 
which  was  then  known  by  the  name  of  Haugagcrdium,  and  is 
perhaps  the  same  as  that  we  now  call  the  How  of  Hoogsay,"  or 
Uozay.^  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  whether  this  is  literally 
true  or  not,  but  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  not  in  the 
How  of  Hoxay  that  Thorfin  was  buried,  but  in  a  mound  close 
by.'    The  fact  of  his  being  buried  in  a  Howe  is,  however,  all  that 


•  Bany,  •  History  of   the    Orkm'yu,'   '    been  concIaBivc.    Ho  ia  of  opinion  that 
p.  124.  j   one  of  tho  nioun<U)  ho  explored  may  be 

*  Mr.  George  Petrie  lias  recently  nt      the  grave  of  Thorfin,  bat  it  iH  too  much 


my  request  made  some  cxcavationH  in 
theiie  monnds,  but  tho  results  have  not 


mined  to  affonl  any  certain  indication. 
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is  at  present  demanded.  Another  important  barrow  is  mentioned 
by  Professor  Munch/  known  as  Halfdan's  Barrow,  in  Sandy,  and 
raised  by  Torf  Einar  (925  to  936).  So  that  we  know  of  at  least 
two  important  barrows  belonging  to  the  Norwegian  Jarls  in  the 
tenth  century,  though  only  one  has  been  identified  with  absolute 
certainty.  As  before  mentioned,  it  is  quite  certain  that  King  Gorm 
(died  950)  and  Thyra  of  Denmark  were  buried  in  tumuli  in  outward 
appearance  very  similar  to  Maes-Howe.  That  of  Queen  Thyra  has 
alone  been  opened.  It  is  a  chamber  tomb,  similar  to  Maes-Howe, 
except  in  this,  that  the  chamber  in  Denmark  is  formed  with  logs 
of  wood,  in  the  Orkneys  with  slabs  of  stone,  but  the  difference  is 
easily  accounted  for.  At  Jellinge  stone  is  rare,  and  the  country 
was  covered  with  forests.  At  Stennis  self-faced  slabs  of  stcme 
were  to  be  had  for  the  lifting,  and  trees  were  unknown.  The 
consequence  was,  that  workmen  employed  the  best  material  avail- 
able to  carry  out  their  purpose.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact  that 
kings  of  Denmark  and  Jarls  of  Orkney  were  buried  in  Howes  in 
the  tenth  century,  takes  away  all  a  priori  improbability  from  the 
hypothesis  that  Maes-Howe  may  be  a  sepulchre  of  one  of  those 
Northmen. 

If  this  is  so,  our  choice  of  an  occupant  lies  within  very  narrow 
limits.  We  cannot  well  go  back  beyond  the  time  of  Harold 
Harfagar  (87(3  to  920),  who  first  really  took  possession  of  these 
islands,  as  a  dependency  of  Norway,  and  created  Sigurd  the  elder 
firet  Jarl  of  Orkney  in  920.  Nor  can  we  descend  below  the  age  of 
the  second  Sigurd,  who  became  Earl  in  996,  as  we  know  he  was 
converted  by  Olaus  to  Christianity,  and  was  killed  at  Clontarf  in 
1014.^  Within  these  seventy-six  years  that  elapsed  between  920 
and  99G  there  is  onlv  one  name  that  seems  to  meet  all  the  ezi- 
geneies  of  the  ease,  and  in  a  manner  that  can  hardly  be  accidentaL 
Havard  **the  happy,"  one  of  the  sons  of  Thortin,  who  was  buried  ^ 
at  Hoxay,  was  slain  at  Stennis  in  970.  Havard  had  married  Bag^  V'  ^ 
hilda,  the  daughter  of  Eric  Blodoxe,  prince  of  Norway,  and  widow 
of  his  brother  Arfin,  but  she,  tired  of  her  second  husband,  stirred 
up  one  of  his  nephews  against  him,  and  a  battle  was  fought  at 

'  "  Memoirei»  dctf  Ant.  ilu  NonI/  iii.  p.  230. 

»  Thotte  liatiii  are  taken  from  Barry,  p.  1 12  *^  ^^1-s  but  X\wy  HCfin  anJisputcd,  antl 
are  found  in  aU  b  intones. 
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Stennis,  on  a  spot,  says  Barry,  "  which  afterwards  bore  the  name 
of  Hayardztugar,  from  the  eyent  or  the  slaughter."  ^  The  same 
story  Is  repeated  by  Professor  Wilson  as  follows,  *'  Olaf  Tryguesaon, 
says  Havardy  was  then  at  Steinsnes  in  Bossey.  There  was  meeting 
und  battle  abont  Havard,  and  it  was  not  long  before  tlie  Jarl 
fell.  The  place  is  now  called  Havardsteiger.  So  it  was  called, 
and  so  M.  Petrie  writes  me,  it  is  still  called  by  the  peasantry  to 
the  present  day."^  Professor  Munch,  of  Christiania,  who  visited 
the  place  in  1849,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  "  that  most  of  the 
grave  mounds  grouped  around  the  Brogar  circle  are,  probably, 
memorials  of  this  battle,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  larger  that  of 
Havard  EarL"*  In  this  I  have  no  doubt  he  is  right,  but  that 
larger  one  I  take  to  be  Maes-Howe,  which  is  in  sight  of  tlio  cinrle, 
though  not  so  close  to  it  as  those  he  was  speaking  of. 

One  circumstance  which  at  first  sight  renders  this  view  of  the 
case  more  than  probable  is,  that  Maes-Howe  i.s,  so  far  as  wc  at 
present  know,  unique.  Thorfin's  grave,  when  found,  may  be  a 
chambered  tumulus,  so  may  Halfdan's  Barrow,  when  (opened,  but  no 
others  are  knovin  in  Orkney.  If  it  had  been  the  tomb  of  a  kin^  or 
chief  of  any  native  dynasty,  similar  sepulchres  must  have  been  as 
numerous  as  they  were  on  the  banks  of  the  Bovne  or  Blackwater. 
There  must  have  been  a  successitm  of  them,  some  of  greater,  some 
of  less  magnificence.  Nothing  of  the  sort,  however,  occurs,  and  till 
more  are  found,  the  Stennis  group  cannot  l)e  ascribed  to  a  dynasty 
that  lasted  hmger  than  the  seventy-six  years  just  quoted.  That 
brief  dynasty  must  also  have  been  the  most  s])Iendid  and  the  most 
powerful  of  all  that  reigned  in  these  islan<ls,  as  no  tomb  there 
approaches  Maes-Howe  in  magnificence.  If  such  a  description 
suits  any  other  race  than  that  of  the  Norwegian  Jarls,  I  do  not 
know  where  to  look  for  an  account  of  it. 

Assuming  for  the  i)rcsent  that  this  is  so,  we  naturally  turn  to 
the  liunic  inscriptions  on  the  walls  of  the  tomb  to  see  how  far  they 
r!!onfirm  or  refute  this  view.  Unfortunately  there  is  nothing  in 
them  very  distinct  either  (me  way  or  the  other.  The  only  recog- 
nizable names  are  tliosf?  of  Lothbrok  and  Ingil>org.     The  former, 

»  *Hihtor}-of  Orkiii •>•;  p.  12.".. 

*  *  I'rfr-Historic  AimuU  r.f  Srotlaii'l*  |i.  112.     *  An-li.iHilDjrin,'  xxxiv.  p.  Hl». 
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if  the  Lotlibrok  of  Northumbrian  notoriety,  is  too  early ;  the  Ingi- 
borg,  if  the  wife  of  Sigurd  the  Second,  is  too  late,  though,  as  the 
first  Christian  countess  of  Orkney,  her  name  may  have  got  mixed 
up  in  some  way  with  the  tomb  of  the  last  Pagan  Jarl.  But  should 
we  expect  to  find  any  sober  record  of  the  date  and  purposes  of 
the  Howe  in  any  of  the  scribblings  on  the  walls  ?  The  English 
barbarians  who  write  their  names  and  rhymes  on  the  waUs  of  the 
tombs  around  Delhi  and  Agra  do  not  say  this  is  the  tomb  of 
Humayoon,  or  Akbar,  or  of  Etimad  Doulah,  or  Seyed  Ahmed. 
They  write  some  doggerel  about  Timour  the  Tartar,  or  the  Great 
Mogul,  or  some  wretched  jokes  about  their  own  people.  The 
same  feeling  seems  to  have  guided  the  Christian  Northmen  in 
their  treatment  of  the  tomb  of  their  Pagan  predecessor,  and 
though,  consequently,  we  find  nothing  that  can  fairly  be  quoted 
as  confirming  the  view  tliat  it  is  the  tomb  of  Havard,  there  is 
nothing  that  can  be  assumed  as  contradicting  it. 

One  inscription  may,  however,  be  considered  as  throwing  some 
light  on  the  subject.  In  XIX.  XX.  it  is  related,  though  in  words 
so  difierently  translated  by  the  yarious  experts  to  whom  it  vras 
submitted,  that  it  is  difficult  to  quote  them,  that  ^much  fee  was 
found  in  the  Orkhow,  and  that  this  treasure  was  buried  to  the 
north  west,"  adding,  ^'  happy  is  he  who  may  discover  this  great 
wealth."^  A  few  years  ago  a  great  treasure  was  found  to  the 
north-west  of  Maes-Howe,  in  Skail  Bay,  just  in  such  a  position  as  a 
pirate  on  his  way  to  the  Holy  Land  would  hide  it,  in  the  hope,  on 
his  return,  to  dig  it  up  and  take  it  home ;  but  shipwreck  or  fever 
may  have  prevented  his  doing  this.  With  this  treasure  were 
found,  as  mentioned  above,  coins  of  Athelstane  of  the  date  of  925, 
and  of  the  Caliphs  of  Bagdad,  extending  to  945,  just  such  dates  as 
we  should  expect  in  a  tomb  of  970,  recent,  but  not  the  most  recent 
coins.  Connecting  these  with  the  silver  torques  found  in  the  conoid 
barrows  around  the  Ring  of  Brogar,  we  seem  to  have  exactly  such 
a  group  of  monuments  as  the  histories  above  quoted  would  lead 
us  to  expect,  and  which  with  their  contents  belong  almost  oer* 
tainly  to  the  age  above  assigned  to  them. 
Had  Maes-Howe  been  an  old  sepulchre  of  an  earlier  race,  when 


>  Fairer, '  Inaeriptioiif  in  the  OrkneyA,'  p.  87. 
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the  Northmen  ravaged  the  western  islands  in  the  early  part  of  tho 
ninth  century,  it  is  most  improbable  that  they  would  have 
neglected  to  break  into  the  "Orkhow."  The  treasures  which 
Amlaff  and  his  Danes  found  in  the  mounds  on  the  banks  of  the 
Boyne  would  certainly  have  stimulated  these  explorers  to  see  what 
was  contained  in  the  Orcadian  tumulus.  Had  they  done  this,  tho 
Jerusalem  pilgrims  would  not,  three  centuries  later,  have  been  able 
to  record  that  "  much  fee"  was  found  iu  the  tomb,  and  was  buried 
to  the  north-west,  apparently  in  Skail  Bay.  The  whole  evidence  of 
the  inscriptions,  in  so  far  as  it  goes,  tends  to  prove  that  the  tomb 
was  intact  when  broken  into  in  the  twelfth  century.  If  this  is  so, 
nothing  is  so  unlikely  as  that  it  could  have  remained  unrifled  if 
existing  before  the  year  861,  as  a  Celtic  sepulchre.  On  tho  other 
hand,  nothing  seems  more  probable  than  that  Christian  Northmen 
woald  have  plundered  the  grave  of  one  of  their  Pagan  ancestors, 
whom  they  knew  had  been  buried  "  with  much  fee"  in  this  tumulus 
two  centuries  before  their  time.  Two  hundred  years,  it  must  b<.' 
recollected,  is  a  very  long  time  among  an  illiterate  people.  A  long 
time,  indeed,  among  ourselves,  with  all  our  literary  aids ;  and  when 
we  add  to  this  the  change  of  religion  that  had  taken  {)lace  umon^ 
the  Northmen  in  the  interval,  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  any 
amount  of  ignorance  of  liistory  or  contempt  for  the  customs  of  their 
Pagan  forefathers  on  the  part  of  the  Jerusalem  pilgrims.  The 
time,  at  all  events,  was  sufficiently  long  fully  to  justify  Christian 
robbers  in  helping  themselves  to  the  treasures  of  their  Pagan 
forefathers. 

Even  assuming,  however,  that  Macs-Howe  is  the  tomb  of  Havard, 
or  of  some  other  of  the  Pagan  Norwegian  Jarls  of  Orkney,  tho 
question  still  remains  whether  it  has  any,  and,  if  any,  what  con- 
i.exion  with  the  two  circles  in  the  immediate  neiirhbourhocxl?^ 


*  A   few   yvnn  h^o  Mich  a  qucHtim  |  lonj^  cciihw-d  to  Ik*  a  mere  {Htpulur  error. 

vnoM   huv«!   b«Tii   roiiHiiiiTiMl   anHwiT(*<l  '   It  its  iiior<'<tv<>r/Mio  hiMh,  **»  cuninlativi; 

M  HTiun  DH  Htiitc<I ;  but,  ah  Duiiiol  Wiliv)!!  ern>r ;  Pennant,  ChnmbtTH.  Hurry,  Miio 

writci  in  a  dort]«iirin«;  paJtMugo  in  Iuh  In-  CiiUrx'h,  Srott,  Hibbcrt,  iin<l  a   host  <>f 

troduction,*  ** This  thoory  of  tlie  Duni.-h  r>thfr  writorn  !ni;;ht  Iw  tjuiitt-il  to  hliow 

"rigin   of    nearly   aU    onr    native   art^,  tlnit  theory,  likt?  u  Hnow-lmll,  frnthiTM  uh 

thoH;;h    ndnptcd   without   investigation,  it  rnUfl,  taking  np  indiHrriniinati'ly  wliat- 

and  f<r»!»tercd  in  dcfianrto  of  cvidenoo,  has  ov«-r  rh:ini'(i>  to  Iks  in  its  erratic  conrw." 

•  *  rre-Hlhtork  AniiaU  of  Sculland,'  i*.  w. 
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Locjally,  the  Howe  and  the  circles  certainly  form  one  group. 
No  such  tumuli,  and  no  such  circles  exist  in  other  parts  of 
the  islands,  and  the  spot  is  so  inhospitable,  so  far  from  any 
of  the  centres  of  population  in  the  island,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  why  it  should  have  been  chosen,  unless  from  the 
accident  of  being  the  scene  of  some  important  events.  If 
Havard  was  slain  here,  which  there  seems  no  reason  for  doubting, 
nothing  seems  more  probable  than  that  one  of  his  surviving 
brothers,  Liotr  or  Laudver,  should  have  erected  a  tumulus  over 
his  grave,  meaning  it  also  to  be  a  sepulchre  for  themselves. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  the  six  or 
seven  other  tumuli  which  are  admitted  to  be  of  Scandinavian 
origin  should  have  gathered  round  the  Bing  of  Brogar  if  it  had 
been  a  Pagan  fane  of  the  despised  Celts,  who  preceded  them  in 
the  possession  of  the  island.  It  cannot  be  necessary  here  to  go 
over  the  questions  again,  whether  a  few  widely  spaced  stones  stuck 
up  around  a  circle  one  hundred  metres  in  diameter  was  or  was  not 
a  temple.  It  is  just  such  a  monument  as  1000  victorious  soldiers 
could  set  up  in  a  week.  It  is  such  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  district 
could  not  set  up  in  years,  and  would  not  attempt,  because,  when 
done,  it  would  have  been  absolutely  useless  to  them  for  any  purpose 
either  civil  or  religious ;  and  if  it  is  not,  as  before  said,  a  ring  in 
which  those  who  fell  in  battle  were  buried,  I  know  not  what  it  is. 
The  chiefs,  in  this  case,  would  be  buried  in  the  conoid  barrows 
close  around,  the  Jarl  in  the  neighbouring  howe. 

As  Stennis  is  mentioned  in  the  Sagas  that  give  an  account  of 
Havard's  death,  it  probably  existed  tliere,  and  was  called  by  the 
simple  Scandinavian  name  which  the  Nortlimen  gave  to  all  this 
class  of  stone  monuments.  None,  so  far  as  I  know,  have  retained 
a  Celtic  denomination.  Assuming  it  to  be  earlier,  it  still  can 
hardly  be  carried  back  beyond  the  year  800.   The  earliest  date  of 


In  8])ite  of  hii)  indignation,  however,  I  under  tlioir  feet ;  and  though  the  proofii 

BUApi'ct  it  will  be  found  to  have  gathen<l  are  Htill  far  from  complete,  yet  according 

bueh  force*  that  it  will  be  found  very  to  present  npiK'arancea  the  Celts  moft 

difficult  to  discredit  it.    Since,  too,  Alex-  ret»ign  their  claims  to  any  of  the  ktnoe 

Hnd<.'r  Bertrand  made  hia  onslaught  ou  circles  certainly,  and  to  most  of  the  other 

the  theory,  that  the  Celts  had  anything  stone  monuments  we  arc  acquainted  with, 

to  (In  with  the  megalithic  monuments,  if  not  U>  all. 
the  ground  is  fast  lieing  cut  away  from 
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the  appearance  of  the  Northmen  in  modem  tiroes  is  in  the  year 
793  in  the  'Irish  Annals/  where  mention  is  mode  of  a  '^vastatio 
onminm  insulamm  a  Grentibus.^  In  802,  and  again  in  818,  they 
handed  lona,^  and  from  that  time  forward  seem  constantly  to 
baye  conducted  piratical  expeditions  along  these  coasts,  until 
they  ended  by  formally  occupying  the  Orkneys  under  Harold 
Harfagar.  Though  smaller  in  diameter,  Stennis  has  a  grander 
and  a  more  ancient  look  than  Brogar,  and  may  even  be  a  century 
or  two  older,  and  be  a  monument  of  some  chief  who  fell  here  in 
some  earlier  fight.  That  it  is  sepulchral  can  hardly  be  a  matter 
of  doubt  from  the  dolmen  inside  its  ring. 

Connected  with  the  circle  at  Stennis  is  the  holed  stone  ^  alluded 
to  above,  which  seems  to  be  a  most  distinct  and  positive  testimony 
to  the  nationality  of  this  group  of  monuments. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  the  oath  to  Woden  or  Odin  was  sworn  by 
persons  joining  their  hands  through  the  hole  in  tliis  ring  stone,  and 
that  an  oath  so  taken,  altliough  by  Christians,  was  deemed  solemn 
and  binding.  This  ceremony  was  held  so  very  sacred  in  those 
times,  that  the  ][3erson  who  dared  to  break  the  engagement  mad<3 
there  was  accoimted  infamous  and  excluded  i'roni  society.^ 
Princi^ml  Gordon,  in  his  'Journey  to  the  Orkney  Islands'  in 
1781,  relates  the  following  anc^cdote : — **  'Die  young  man  was 
called  before  the  session,  and  the  elders  were  jMirticularly  severe. 
Being  asked  by  the  minister  the  cause  of  so  much  severity,  they 
answered,  'You  do  not  know  what  a  bad  man  this  is;  he  has 
broken  the  promise?  of  Odin,'  and  further  ex2)laine(l  that  the  <M>n- 
tractiug  parties  had  joined  hainds  througli  the  hole  in  tli<>  stone.*'* 

Such  a  dedication  of  a  stone  to  Woden  seems  impossible  after 
their  conversion  of  the  Northmen  to  diristianity  ahout  the  year 
1000,  and  most  improbable  if  the  monuuK.'ut  was  of  Celtic  origin, 
and  existed  before  the  conquest  of  the  country  12.*]  years  earlier. 
If  the  Northmen  had  not  hated  and  desj)ised  their  predecessors 
they  would  never  have  exterminated  them  ;  but  while  engage<l 
in  thi-s  work  is  it  likely  they  would  havrj  adoptr'd  one  of  their 

'  'AiiimlfH    InniHtuI.'    in     OVoiiin»r.  M»ii    the    hit  ni    tin-    vi«'W   in    tin; 

■|^rlllil.  Hill.  S«tIi>/  ii.   \k  24.      'An-  Frontisiiiii-^'. 
iisiIiK  rilon.'  ihifl.  iv.  i».  117.  *  '  ArrliHi.lnKui  .Sot.*  iii.  p.  lil». 

*  l>iik«:  -if  .XriryU'H  *Iaiiii,*  p.  imK  *  •  Arc-h;inli.;.'iH,'  x.\.\iv.  \k  W'.i, 
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monuments  as  especially  sacred,  and  followed  up  one  of  their 
customs,  supposing  this  to  have  been  one,  though  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  proof  in  a  holed  stone  being  used  in  any  Celtic  cemetery 
for  any  such  purpose?  The  only  solution  seems  to  be  that  tlie 
monument,  \iith  this  accompaniment,  was  erected  betv^een  the 
conquest  of  the  country  and  the  conversion  of  the  conquerors,  and, 
like  many  ancient  rites,  remained  unchanged  through  ages,  not  as 
adopted  from  the  conquered  races,  but  because  their  forefathers 
had  practised  it  from  time  immemorial  in  their  native  land.  On 
any  other  hypothesis  it  seems  impossible  that  so  purely  Pagan  a 
rite  could  have  survived  through  eight  centuries  of  Christianity, 
and  still  be  considered  sacred  by  those  whose  ancestors  had  wor- 
shipped Wodin  in  the  old  times  many  centuries  before  these  stones 
were  erected  in  the  islands. 

All  this  seems  so  clear  and  consistent,  that  it  may  be  assumed 
that  this  group  of  monuments  were  erected  between  the  year  800 
and  1000  A.D.,  till,  at  least,  some  argument  is  brought  forward 
leading  to  a  cei-tain  conclusion.  At  present  I  know  of  only  one 
which  tends  to  make  me  pause :  it  is  a  curious  one,  and  arises 
from  the  wonderful  similarity  that  exists  between  this  and  some 
of  the  greater  English  groups.  Take,  for  instance,  Stanton 
Drew  (ante,  p.  149).  It  consists  of  a  great  circle  340  feet  in 
diameter,  the  same  as  tlie  Bing  of  Brogar,  and  of  a  smaller  circle 
within  three  feet  of  the  dimensions  of  that  of  Stennis  (101  against 
104),  both  the  latter  poj^sess  a  dolmen,  not  in  the  centre,  but  on  its 
edge,  the  only  essential  difference  being  that  the  great  ring  at 
Stanton  had  twenty -four  stones,  and  the  smaller  one  eight,  as 
against  sixty  and  twelve  in  the  northern  example ;  this,  however, 
may  arise  from  the  one  being  in  a  locality  so  much  more  stony 
than  the  other,  and  it  must  be  confessed  the  Stanton  stones  luck 
older,  but  this  also  mnv  arise  from  the  different  nature  of  the 
rocks  from  which  they  were  taken. 

The  Bing  of  Bookan  answers  to  the  circle  in  the  orchard ;  the 
Watch  or  King  Stone  at  Stennis  to  Hautville's  Quoits  Even  the 
names  are  the  same,  "ton"  and  *•  ness"  being  merely  descriptive 
of  the  townland,  and  the  long  slip  of  land  on  which  they  are 
respectively  situated,  and  Maes-Knoll  looks  down  on  the  one,  and 
Macs-Howe  into  the  other.  The  only  thing  wante<l  is  a  ring  stone  in 
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the  Somersetshire  example,  but  that  might  easily  have  disappeared, 
and  there  is  one  at  Avebury.  Some  of  these  coincidences  may,  of 
course,  be  accidental,  but  they  are  too  numerous  and  too  exact  to 
be  wholly  so.  If  at  all  admitted,  they  seem  to  force  us  to  one  of 
two  conclusions :  either  the  time  which  elapsed  between  the  ages 
of  the  two  monuments  is  less  than  the  previous  reasoning  would 
lead  us  to  suppose,  or  the  persistence  in  these  forms,  when  once 
adopted,  was  greater  than,  on  other  grounds,  it  seems  reasonable 
to  expect.  Three  or  four  centuries  seem  a  long  time  to  hav(? 
elapsed  between  buildings,  the  style  of  which  is  so  nearly  identical. 
H  however,  their  dates  are  to  be  brought  nearer  to  one  another,  it 
seems  much  more  reasonable  to  bring  Stanton  Drew  down,  than 
to  carry  Stennis  back.  It  is  much  more  consistent  with  what  we 
know,  to  believe  that  Stanton  Drew  was  erected  by  Hubba  and 
his  Danes,  than  that  the  Orkney  circles  and  Maes-Howe  could  have 
been  the  work  of  the  wretched  Pape  and  Peti,  who  inhabited  the 
island  before  the  invasion  of  the  Northmen. 

As  this  is  the  last  of  the  great  groups  containing  firsit-class 
circles,  which  we  shall  have  to  deal  with  in  the  following  pages,  it 
may  be  well  to  try  and  sum  up,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  the 
points  of  the  evidence  from  which  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
it  may  be  of  the  date  above  assigned  to  it : — 

1.  History  is  absolutely  silent  either  for  or  against  this  theoiy. 
In  BO  far  as  the  litera  soripia  is  concerned,  it  may  eitlicr  have  been 
erected  by  the  Phoenicians  or  in  the  time  of  the  Stuarts. 

2.  The  Danish  theory  is  of  no  avail.  No  flint,  bone,  or  bronze 
or  iron  implements  have  been  found  in  a  position  to  throw  any 
light  on  its  age. 

3.  There  are  in  the  islands  some  thousands  of  small  mole-hill 
barrows — insignificant,  stoneless,  unadorned. 

4.  All  parts  of  the  Stennis  group  show  design  and  power,  and 
produce  an  effect  of  magnificence. 

6.  It  seems  evident  that  the  circles  and  the  barrows  belong  to 
two  different  peoples. 

6.  If  so,  the  barrows  belong  to  the  Peti  and  Pape ;  the  huge 
howes  and  the  stone  monuments  to  the  Northmen. 

7.  If  this  is  so,  the  latter  belong  to  tlic  two  centuries  comprised 
between  800  and  1000  a.d. 
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8.  Maes-Howe,  being  unique,  must  have  belonged  to  the  shortest, 
but  most  magnificent  dynasty  in  the  Island. 

9.  With  regard  to  Havard.  He  was  killed  on,  or  close  to  the 
spot  where  Maes-Howe  now  stands. 

10.  His  father,  Thorfin,  was  buried  in  a  bowe  in  Bonaldsbay. 
His  contemporary,  Gorm,  was  buried  in  a  howe  at  Jellinge. 

11.  A  dragon  and  serpent  were  carved  in  Gorm's  tomb.  Similar 
representations  were  found  in  Maes-Howe. 

12.  The  four  Kunic  letters  on  the  closing  stone  of  the  right- 
hand  loculus,  date  probably  from  its  first  erection. 

13.  All  the  subsequent  inscriptions  on  the  tomb  acknowledge 
it  as  a  Scandinavian  monument. 

14.  The  mention  of  treasure  being  found  in  it  in  1152  goes  far 
to  show  that  it  did  not  exist  in  861,  or  it  would  then  have  been 
robbed  by  the  Northmen,  as  the  Irish  tombs  were. 

15.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  the  Skail  Bay  ^'  find  "  is  part 
of  this  treasure,  which  is  not  earlier  than  945,  and  may  be  twenty- 
or  forty  years  later. 

16.  The  torques  found  in  the  six  large  tumuli  at  Brogar  belong 
to  the. same  age. 

17.  The  Holed  Stone  at  Stennis  was  certainly  set  up  by  North- 
men and  by  them  dedicated  to  Woden,  and  it  certainly  forms  part 
of  the  group. 

18.  The  name  Havard's  Steigr,  attaching  to  the  place  at  the 
present  day,  is  important 

Against  this,  T  know  of  only  one  argument :  Omne  ignotum  fro 
antiquo ;  which,  for  reasons,  given  above,  I  reject. 

If  such  a  case  were  submitted  to  anyone,  regarding  a  monument 
of  which  we  had  never  heard  before,  no  one  would  probably  hesitate 
in  considering  the  case  as  proved,  till,  at  least,  something  more  to 
the  point  could  be  brought  forward  on  the  other  side.  Such,  how- 
ever, is  the  eifect  of  education,  and  so  strong  the  impression  on  the 
minds  of  most  Englishmen  with  regard  to  Phoanieians  and  Druids, 
that  nine  people  out  of  ten  will  probably  reject  it ;  some  alleging 
that  it  must  be  an  unfair,  others  that  it  is  an  inconclusive  statement. 
Let  them  try  and  state  their  view  in  as  few  words,  and  I  do  not 
believe  it  will  be  diflScult  to  judge  between  the  two  cases. 


CALLEBNISH. 


Callernish. 


The  next  in  importance  after  those  of  Stennis  amon<;  the 
Scottieh  group  of  circles  is  that  at  Callernish,  in  the  Isle  of  Lewis. 
They  are  situated  at  the  inner  end  of  Loch  Roag,  on  the  western 
coast  of  the  isltind,  and  consequently  more  remote  from  the  roates 
of  traffic  or  the  centres  of  Pictish  or  Celtic  civilization  tliau  even 
the  Orcadian  groups.  The  country,  too,  in  their  neighbourhood  is 
of  the  wildest  and  most  barren  description,  and  never  could  have 
been  more  densely  inhabited  than  now,  which  is  by  a  sparse  popu- 
lation totally  unequal  to  such  monuments  as  these. 

The  group  consists  of  three  or  four  curies,  situated  near  to 
one  another,  at  the  head  of  the  bay.  They  are  of  the  ordinary 
form,  60  to  100  feet  in  diameter,  and  consequently  not  remarkable 
for  their  dimensions,  nor  are  they  for  the  size  of  the  stones 
of  which  they  arc  composed.  One  of  them,  which  had  been 
covered  up  with  peat-moss,  was  excavated  some  years  ago,  and 
a  nnmber  of  holes  were  found,  filled,  it  is  said,  with  charcoal 
of  wood;'  but  the  account  is  by  no  means  satisfactory.  About 
a  mile  to  the  westward  of  the  three,  on  the  northern  shore  of 
Ixwh  Roag,  stands  the  principid  monument.     This  consists  of  a 


I'irrle  '  42  feet  in  diameter.   In  the  centre  of  this  is  a  tall  stone,  about 
17  feet  high,  which  forms  the  headstone  of  a  grave  of  a  somewhat 

■  '  PmecodingB  floe.  Ant  of  SvntUnd,'  iii.  p.  2i:(. 

'  Tbur  ditnenaiorui  ami  tbe  plnn  an-  tuki-n   fnmi  Sir  llinry   .hunfu'n  W'lrk  on 
'  StmeluDKc,  Timwi-bon,'  Ik. 
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oruciform  plan ;  but  it  is  in  fact  only  the  tricameral  arrangement 
common  in  tumuli  in  Caithness  and  other  parts  of  the  north  of 
Scotland.^  It  apparently  was  covered  originally  by  a  little  cairn 
of  its  own ;  but  this  had  disappeared,  and  the  tomb  emptied  of  its 
contents  at  some  period  anterior  to  the  formation  of  the  peat  which 
had  accumulated  round  the  stones,  and  which  was  removed  a  few 
years  ago  by  Sir  James  Matheson  when  this  grave  was  first  dis- 
covered. From  the  central  stone  a  double  avenue  extends  294  feet^ 
and  from  the  same  point  southward,  a  single  row  for  114  feet; 
making  the  whole  length  of  the  avenues  408  feet;  while  two 
arms  extend  east  and  west,  measuring  130  feet  across  the  whole. 

I  believe  it  was  John  Stuart  that  first  made  the  remark: — 
'^  Remove  the  cairn  from  New  Grange,  and  the  pillars  would  form 
another  Callemish  ;*'  ^  and  there  seems  little  doubt  but  that  this  is 
the  true  explanation  of  the  peculiar  form  of  the  monument.  Nor 
is  it  difficult  to  see  why  this  should  be  the  case ;  for  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  whole  of  the  chambers  and  the  access  to  them 
must  have  been  constructed,  and  probably  stood,  naked  for  some 
time  before  they  began  to  heap  the  cairn  over  them.  Calliagh 
Birra*8  tomb  (woodcut  No.  80),  and  the  numerous  ^'Grottesdesffes" 
we  meet  with  in  France  and  elsewhere  I  look  on  as  chambers,  Bome 
of  which  it  was  intended  should  be  buried  in  tumuli,  which,  how- 
ever, never  were  erected :  others,  when  men  had  become  £Btmiliar 
with  the  naked  forms,  were  like  many  dolmens,  never  intended  to 
bo  hidden.  It  may  be  a  mere  fancy ;  but  I  cannot  escape  from 
tin  impression  that,  in  many  instances  at  least,  the  chambers 
were  constnictoil  during  their  lifetime  by  kings  or  chiefs  as  their 
own  toml>s,  and  that  the  cairn  was  not  raised  over  them  till  the 
Inxlies  were  deix>sited  in  their  recesses.  This,  at  least,  is  the  case 
in  the  East,  where  most  of  the  great  tombs  were  erected  by  those 
who  wore  to  lie  in  them.  During  their  lifetime  they  used  them 
as  ploasun^houses,  and  only  after  their  death  were  the  entrances 
walleil  up  and  the  windows  obscured,  so  as  to  produce  the  gloom 
supjKised  to  be  appropriate  to  the  resiiU  nces  of  the  dead.  Another 
point  is  worth  obst^rving.   It  seems  mi>st  improbable  that  senlptores, 

'  Aiult  r^m.  on  honuxl  IHiimili  m  i  iiiilin<>«««  •  Tnv.  S.v,  Ant.  vi  Scotland,*  ▼!.  p. 
442  rt  *« !/»/.,  an. I  vii.  |v  45k>  ei  ir./y. 
'  *  S*'uljitui\xl  St.«no$  of  S<N4l{UHi,*  ii.  p.  xxt,  ^ 
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such  as  are  found  in  the  Irish  and  French  chambered  tumuli,  could 
have  been  executed  by  artificial  light.  Either  the  stones  were 
sculptured  before  being  put  into  their  places — which,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  is  very  unlikely ;  or  they  were  sculptured  while  the  light 
could  still  penetrate  through  the  interstices  of  the  stones  forming 
the  walla  In  any  case,  however,  the  naked  forms  of  these  chambers 
must  have  been  perfectly  familiar  with  those  who  used  them  ;  and 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  why,  as  at  Carrowmore  or 
Callemish,  they  should  have  repeated  the  same  forms  which  were 
certainly  never  intended  to  be  covered  up. 

From  the  occurrence  of  a  similar  form  at  Northern  Moytura 
(woodcut  No.  59),  used  externally  also,  it  may  be  argued  that 
this  may  be  of  the  same  age.  The  Irish  example,  as  explained 
above,  is  probably  of  the  same  age  as  the  great  chambered  tumuli 
of  Meath ;  but  there  seems  to  be  a  difference  between  the  two, 
which  would  indicate  a  very  different  state  of  affairs. 

At  Moytura,  the  covering  stones,  though  thrown  down,  still  exist, 
and  there  is  every  appearance  of  direct  imitation.  At  Callernish, 
the  size,  the  wide  spacing,  the  pointed  form  of  the  stones,  and  the 
whole  structure  exhibit  so  marked  a  difference  from  anything  that 
could  be  intended  to  be  covered  up,  that  it  certainly  appears  as 
if  a  long  time  had  passed  before  the  original  use  of  the  form  could 
have  been  so  completely  overlooked  as  it  has  been  in  this  instance. 
Everyone  must  determine  for  himself  how  many  centuries  he  would 
interpose  between  New  Grange  and  Callernish.  To  mo  it  appears 
that  an  interval  of  very  considerable  duration  must  have  elapsed 
between  them. 

At  Tormore,  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Arran,  there  is  a 
third  group  of  these  monuments,  more  numerous,  but  not  on  so 
large  a  scale  as  those  of  Stonnis  or  Ciillernish.  These  were  all 
carefully  examined  by  Dr.  Bryce,  of  Glas;^ow,  assisted  by  a  party 
of  archffiologists,  in  1864,  and  the  results  recorded  in  the  *  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Scottish  Antiquaries/^  and  also  in  a  small  work  on 
the  Gtoology  of  Arran.^  All  were  found  to  contain  sepulchral 
remains,  except  one  which  had  been  rifled,  but  there  the  cist  still 
remained    The  principal  circle  is  now  represented  by  only  three 


»  Vol.  iT.  p.  499.  »  (Jlrtsgow,  lK(5r>,  p.  IWJ  el  ten- 
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upriglit  stones,  from  18  to  20  feet  in  height ;  but  they  originally 
formed  parts  of  a  circle  60  feet  in  diameter.  Two  other  circles 
can  be  traced,  and  two  kistvaens  of  considerable  dimensions,  and 
two  obelisks  on  the  high  ground,  which  apparently  formed  parts 
either  of  circles  or  of  some  other  groups  of  stones. 

Though  not  so  large  as  the  other  two  groups  named  above,  this 
one  at  Tormore  is  interesting  because  it  affords  fair  means  of 
testing  whether  these  groups  were  cemeteries,  or  marked  battle* 
fields.  Here  tlie  two  principal  circles  are  situated  on  a  peat  moss 
which  extends  to  some  feet,  at  least,  below  the  bottom  of  the 
pillars,  and  the  sepulchral  deposits  were  found  in  the  peat.  Others 
of  these  Tormore  monuments  are  situated  where  the  peat  joins  the 
sandy  soil,  and  others  are  situated  on  the  summit  of  the  sandy 
hills,  which  here  extend  some  way  in  from  the  shore.  Now  it  seems 
hardly  probable  that  such  a  diversity  of  taste  should  have  existed 
in  any  line  of  princes.  If  the  peat  was  chosen  as  a  resting-place 
for  some,  it  probably  would  have  been  for  all.  If  elevated  sandy 
hillocks  were  more  eligible  for  that  purpose,  why  should  some 
have  chosen  the  bog  ?  and  if  a  cemetery,  why  not  all  close  together  ? 
They  extend  for  about  half  a  mile  east  and  west  at  a  distance  of 
about  a  mile  from  the  shore,  and  on  about  as  desolate  a  plain  as 
one  could  find  anywhere.  If  a  battle  was  fought  here  against  some 
enemy  who  had  landed  in  the  bay,  and  those  who  were  killed  in  it 
were  interred  where  they  fell,  all  the  appearances  would  be  easily 
explained;' but  it  is  difficult  to  guess  who  the  chiefs  or  princes 
could  be  who  were  buried  here,  if  they  had  leisure  to  select  their 
last  resting-place,  or  why  they  should  have  been  buried  in  this 
scrambling  fashion. 

There  are  the  remains  of  two  other  circles  and  one  obelisk  in 
Brodick  Bay,  on  the  other  side  of  the  island,  but  widely  scattered, 
and  with  nothing  to  indicate  their  purpose.  There  are  also  other 
circles  and  detached  standing  stones  in  the  j\[u11  of  Cantyre,  np 
to  the  Crinan  Canal ;  but  the  published  maps  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey  do  not  extend  so  far,  and  such  accounts  as  have  been  pub- 
lished are  too  vague  to  admit  of  any  conclusions  being  drawn 
from  them  either  as  to  their  age  or  uses. 

The  Aberdeenshire  circles,  above  alluded  to,  differ  in  some 
respects  from  those  found  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  are 
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thus  described  by  Colonel  Forbes  Leslie,  in  a  Paper  read  to  the 
British  Association  this  year: — "  The  principal  group  of  stones  in 
these  circles  always  contains  one  stone,  larger  than  the  rest,  which 
in  different  monuments  varies  from  11  to  16  feet  in  length,  and 
from  2  to  6  in  breadth.  It  is  never  placed  upright ;  but  close 
at  each  end  of  this  recumbent  monolith  stand  two  columnar 
stones;  these  vary  in  height  from  7  to  10  feet,  and  have  generally 
been  selected  of  a  pyramidal  form.  From  the  face,  and  near  the 
ends  of  the  recumbent  stone,  two  stones  project  about  4  feet  into 
the  circle,  and  the  recess  thus  formed  is  occupied  by  a  stone  laid 
flat  on  the  ground. 

"In  several  of  these  circles  a  raised  platform,  5  or  6  feet 
broad,  and  18  or  24  inches  high,  can  be  traced.  This  has  been 
supported  on  the  outer  side  by  a  low  wall  connecting  the  colunmar 
stones,  which  are  disposed  at  equal  distances  on  the  circumference. 
The  inner  side  of  the  platform  has  been  supported  by  stones  little 
more  than  its  height,  placed  near  each  other. 

"Circles  of  this  sort  are  found  at  Aquhorties,  Tyrebagger, 
Balquhain,  Rothienuiy,  Parkhouse,  near  Deer,  Daviot,  New  Craig, 
Dunadeer,  &c.,  in  Aberdeenshire.  There  is  also  a  circle  on  the 
"  Candle  Hill  of  Old  Bayne,"  ^  within  sight  of  which,  on  the  slope 
of  a  ridge  about  a  mile  distant,  stood  the  two  sculptured  stones 
now  at  Newton, — on  one  of  which  is  the  imique  alphabetical 
inscription ;  and  on  the  other  a  serpent,  with  the  broken  sceptre, 
surmounted  by  the  double  disk,  usually  called  the  Si)ectacle 
Ornament." 

Their  general  arnmgement  will  be  understcxxl  from  the 
woodcut  overleaf,  representing  one  at  Fiddes  Hill,  figured  in 
the  fifth  volume  of  *  Archa^ologia,'  which  may  bo  taken  as  a 
type  of  the  rest.  The  sepulchral  deposit  here,  is  no  doubt,  in  the 
raised  part,  in  front  of  the  great  stone,  and  not  in  the  centre, — 
a  peculiarity  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark  upon  in 
the  smaller  circles  at  Stanton  Drew  and  Stcnnis.  This,  however, 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  always  the  case.  The  circle,  for 
instance,  at  Ilayne,  above  alluded  to,  was  excavated  under  the 


'  In  the  '  ArclifBologia,*  vol.  xxil  pp.  200  and  202,  arc  plaiw  and  views  of  h\x 
Aberdeeotbiro  circles,  and  two  more  are  given  in  tlie  same  volume  further  on. 
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superintendence  of  Mr.  Stuart,^  and  found  to  contain  in  its  centre 
a  pit,  in  which  were  "a  quantity  of  black  mould,  incinerated 
bones,  and  some  bits  of  charcoal.    Fragments  of  small  urns  were 

also  found,  and 
all  the  usual 
accompafii- 
ments  of  a  se- 
pulchral depo* 
sit."  In  oon- 
cluding  his  ac- 
count of  it,  Mr. 
Stuart  says: — 
"It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that 
on  the  2nd  of 
May,  1349,  Wil- 
liam, Bishop  of 
Aberdeen,  held 
a  court  at 
the  Standing 
Stones      of 

Rayne,  at  which  the  King's  Justiciar  was  present "  (*  Begst^ 
Episc.  Aberd.'  vol.  i.  p.  79,  Spald.  Club).  Thus  clearly  proving 
not  only  the  sepulchral  nature  of  the  circles,  but  the  use  that 
was  subsequently  made  of  them. 

If  we  may  connect  these  stones  at  Ila)Tie  with  the  Newton 
stones,  as  Colonel  Forbes  Leslie  is  inclined  to  do,  we  obtain  a 
proof  of  a  post-Cliristian  date  for  this  sepulchral  circle,  as  well  as 
a  mediaeval  use;  and  though  I  have  no  doubt  that  all  this  is 
correct,  the  mere  juxtaposition  of  the  sculptured  stones  and  the 
circle  hardly  seems  sufficient  to  rely  upon. 

In  .the  Appendix  to  the  Preface  of  the  first  volume  of  the 
*  Sculi)tiired  Stones,'  Jlr.  Stuart  records  excavations  made  in  some 
fourteen  circles,  similar,  or  nearly  so,  to  this  one  at  Rayne ;  and 
in  all  sepulchral  deposits,  more  or  less  distinct,  were  found.  In 
some,  as  in  that  of  Crichie,  Ix^foro  alluded  to,  a  sepulchral  deiKwit 
was  foiuid  at  the  foot  of  each  of  the  six  stones  which  surroundotl 


90. 


circle  at  Flddes  Hill,  46  feet  in  diameter. 


*  '  Sculptured  8i(mca  of  Scotland/  vol.  i.  |>.  x\i. 
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it.  Like  many  of  our  English  circles,  this  last  was  surrounded  by 
a  moaty  in  this  instance  20  feet  wide  and  6  feet  deep,  crossed 
by  two  entrances,  as  is  Arbor  Low  and  the  Penrith  circle,  and 
within  the  moat  stood  the  stones.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may 
be  asserted  that  all  the  Scotch  circles,  having  a  diameter  not 
exceeding  100  feet,  when  scientifically  explored,  have  yielded 
evidences  of  sepulchral  uses.  Such,  certainly,  is  the  result  of 
Mr.  Stuart's  experience,  as  detailed  above;  of  Dr.  Bryce's,  in 
Arran;  of  Mr.  Dyce  NicoP  and  others,  in  Kincardine;  and 
elsewhere.  Colonel  Forbes  Leslie  informs  me  that  he  has  not 
been  so  fortunate  in  some  of  those  he  mentioned  in  his  lecture, 
which  he  either  opened  himself  or  learnt  the  details  of  on  the 
spot.  Some  of  these  he  admits,  however,  had  been  opened  before, 
others  disturbed  by  cultivation ;  and  altogether  his  experiences 
seem  to  be  exceptional,  and  far  from  conclusive.  The  prepond- 
erance of  evidence  is  so  overwhelming  on  the  one  side,  that  we 
may  be  perfectly  content  to  wait  the  explanation  of  such  excep- 
tional cases  as  these. 

The  Aberdeenshire  circles  are  all  found  scattered  singly,  or 
at  most  in  pairs,  in  remote  and  generally  in  barren  parts  of  the 
country;  so  that  it  is  evident  they  neither  marked  battle-fields 
nor  even  cemeteries,  but  can  only  be  regarded  as  the  graves 
of  chiefs,  or  sometimes,  it  may  be,  family  sepulchres.  There 
is  one  group,  however,  at  Clava,  about  five  miles  east  from 
Inverness,  which  is  of  more  than  usual  interest,  but  regarding 
which  the  published  accounts  are  neither  so  full  nor  so  satisfactory 
as  could  be  wished.^ 

According  to  Mr.  Lmes,  the  ruins  of  eight  or  nine  cairns  can 


*  In  6cptcm>X)r,  1S58,  Mr.  Dyco  Niool,  ouc  use  of  them  was  as  a  place  of  burial." 

with  a  party  of  experienced  orchsoolo-  .  — Vroceedimji  Soc.  Ant.  Scot.  v.  p.  13 1. 

fSUUf  excavated  four  ciroleft  bitnatcd  iu  i       *  I  regret    much    that  I   have  been 

a  row,  and  extending  for  nearly  a  mile,  unable  to  viHit  thitf  place  myBclf.     It 

on  the  road  from  AlM?riIi'en   to  Stone-  was,    however,    cun;fully    surveyed    by 
haven,  and  aUmt  1^  mile  from  the  sea. 
Tlic  flni  and  last  had  been  disturbed 
before,  but  the  tcoond,  at  King  Caassio, 


Captain  Clmrles  Wilwm,  when  he  was 
attached  to  the  Ordnunco  Hnrvey  at 
Inverness.    He  also  made  detailed  plans 


and  the  third,  at  A(iuhorties,  yielded  and  sketches  of  all  the  numuments,  but, 

undoubted  evidences  of  their  sepulchral  unfortunately,  si*nt    them    to  the  Ord- 

origin.    The  conclusion  these  gentlemen  j  nance  Oflice  at  Soutliamptou,  and  they 

arrived  at   was,  that  **  whatever  otiier  (N»nse(iuently  ore  not  accessible  nor  avail- 


purposes  these  circles  nmy  have  ser^-tnl,      able  (or  our  predi-nt  puriMi«c*;j. 
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still  be  distinguished,  thougli  tlie  whole  of  the  little  valley  or 

depreBsioQ  Id  which  they  are  situated  seems  strewti  with  blocks 

which  may  have  belonged  to  others,  but  which  the  advanciDg 

tide  of  cultivation  has  swept  away.     The  most  perfect  of  those 

now  remaining  are  three  at  the  western  end  of  the  valley,  the 

two  outer  and  larger 

^  v"  •,  •    •  cairns    stand    about 

'wm'  '  .^^  '      l(}0yard8apart.They 

^^'  ,  ^g  '^Sip  •       are  of  stone,  about  70 

,  V^  k  •   *  fgg(^  Jq  diameter,  snr- 

roimded  by  a  circleof 

upright  stones  mea< 

suring  100  feet  across. 

The  intermediate  one  Is  smaller,  being  only  50  feet,  with  a  circle 

80  feet  in  diameter.'   The  two  extreme  ones  have  been  opened,  and 

found  to  contain  circular  chambers  about  12  feet  in  diameter, 

and  9  in  height,  with  passages  leading  to  them  about  15  feet 

long  and  2  feet  wide ;  and  in  two  or  three  instances  the  stones  in 

them  were  adorned  with  cup-marking,  though  it  does  not  appear 


that  they  were  otherwise  sculptured.'  In  that  to  the  west  two 
sepulchral  urns  were  found,  just  below  the  level  of  the  original 
soil.  They  were  broken,  however,  in  extracting  them ;  and  they 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  put  together  again  or  drawn,  so  that 
no  conclusions  can  be  deduced  from  them  as  to  the  age  of  the 
cairns. 

Meagre  as  this  information  is,  it  is  sufScient  to  show  that  Clava 


'  Thesn  ilimptisinnt  ue  lakm  partly   I 
rnini  Uie  Onlnanco  SurTcy  Bboct,  !5-inrh 
■ntlo,  and  partly  frutn  Mr.  Iddfs'i  paptr  | 


'  Pror«odiiig«   8oc.    Anl.' 


.   p.  O 
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does  not  mark  a  battle-fleld.  Carefally-coiiBtnicted  chambers  with 
horizontally-Taalted  roofs  are  not  auch  monuments  as  soldiers 
erect  in  haste  oyer  the  graves  of  their  taXlen  chiefs.  It  evidently 
is  a  cemetery;  and,  with  the  knowledge  we  have  acquired  bom 
the  examination  of  those  in  Ireland,  there  cannot  be  much  hesi- 
tation in  ascribing  it  to  that  dynasty  which  was  represented  by 
King  Brude,  when  St.  Colwmba,  in  the  sisth  century,  visited  him 
in  his  "  Munitio,"  on  the  banks  of  the  Ness.^  If  King  Brude  were 
really  converted  to  Christianity  by  Colnmba,  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  the  small  square  enclosure  at  the  west  end  of 
the  "heugb,"  which  is  still  used  as  .the  hurying-plsce  of  Pagan, 
or  at  least  unbaptized  babies,  marked  the  spot  where  he  and 
bis  successors  were  laid  after  the  race  had  been  weaned  iiom, 
the  more  noble  burial-rites  of  their  forefathers. 

It  would  be  extremely  interesting  to  follow  out  this  inquiry 
farther,  if  the  materials  existed  for  so  doing ;  as  few  problems 
are  more  perplexed,  and  at  the  same  time,  of  their  kind,  more 
important,  than  the  origin  of  the  Piets,  and  their  relations  with 
the  Irish  and  the  Gaels.  language  will  not  help  us  here:  we 
know  too  little  of  that  spoken  by  the  Picts;  but  these  monuments 
certainly  would,  if  any  one  would  take  the  trouble  lo  investigate 
the  question  by 
a  careful  com- 
parison of  all 
those  existing 
in  Scotland  and 
Ireland. 

In  the  south 
(^  Scotland,  for 
instance,  we  find 
such  a  stone  as 
this    at    Coils-         ^  ^,^^  ^^  coinBru 

field,     on     the 

Ayr,*  which,  taking  the  difference  of  drawing  into  account,  is 
identical  with  that  represented  in  woodcut  No.  71.    There  is  the 


'  RooTCB,  'Adunnmi.  Vita  St.  Cnlunth.'  p.  150. 
*  WilaOD  I  'Frchutoric  AqubIi,'  p.  832. 


etv^ 


scon,AN-i>. 


Kill  V  ilisiiwmished.  ihoa;;!!  the  vtliule  of  I 
fft'TCfstaiTE  in  vhioh  they  are  situated  sponis 
»i.).-->,  juay  havi*  Wloncf^i  to  others,  but  wli 
Tioi  ."C"  fT:";:;v*ii,Tm  has  swept  away.  The  mo 
Hiw  ?^-3iih;T.;T.j  *rv-  ihi>iv  at  the  western  eml 


.». 


same  circle,  tlie  same  uncertain,  wavy  line,  and  generally  the  same 
character.  Another  was  found  at  Annan-street,  in  Boxbnrghsliire, 
and  is  so  similar  in  pattern  and  drawing  that  if  placed  in  the 


Krunt  of  Btone  at  Alierlmuiii^ 


cliuinbcr  in  the  tniniili  of  New  Grange,  or  Dowth,  no  one  would 
8iisi>cct  that  it  was  not  in  tlic  place  it  was  ortginnlly  designed 
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for.'  But  no  sculptures  of  that  class  liavoj'et,  at  least,  been  brought 
to  light  in  Pictland,  or,  in  other  words,  oorth  of  the  Forth,  on  the 
east  side  of  Scotland. 


lUe'i  of  Rtiio*  (t 


■  An  UDiuing  oontmrcra;  rcii^anlmj;;  '   ofiionicprmionliiil vlnHky, tohavodraTn 

the  ciiltsnce  oT  tbu  ■tone  will  lie  Touud  l>y  arcidtut  a  iirulpture  an  like  wlial  hii 

in  the  'PmocodiDgii  Boot.  Aiit.'  iv.  |>.  521  aacobm  fiij  ftfUvn  pciiturira  Moto  h\» 

rl  ttqij.    It  wctni  nlmnlulrly  im|itiMililo  tiiDC. 
that  toy  Dtan,  ctimi  nniler  tho  ini|>lratinn 
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The  sculptured  stones  of  the  Picts  are,  however,  quite  sufficient 
to  prove  a  close  affinity  of  raoe  between  the  two  peoples,  but 
always  with  a  diflFerence,  which  is  evident  on  even  a  cursory 
examination.  To  take  one  instance.  There  is  a  very  beautiful 
stone  at  Aberlemmo,  near  Brechin,  which  is  said  to  have  been  put 
up  to  record  the  victory  gained  over  the  Danes  at  Loncarty,  in 
the  last  years  of  the  tenth  century.^  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  seems 
no  reason  for  doubting  that  it  is  a  battle-stone,  and  does  belong 
to  the  century  in  which  popular  tradition  places  it.  On  the  front 
is  a  cross,  but,  like  all  in  Scotland,  without  breaking  the  outline  of 
the  stone,  which  still  retains  a  reminiscence  of  its  Bude  form. 
In  Ireland,  the  arms  of  the  cross  as  invariably  extend  beyond  the 
line  of  the  stone,  like  those  at  lona,  which  are  Irish,  and  these 
are  generally  joined  by  a  circular  Glory.  The  ornaments  on  the 
cross  are  the  same  in  both  countries,  and  generally  consist  of 
that  curious  interlacing  basket-work  pattern  so  common  also  in 
the  MSS.  of  that  age  in  both  countries,  but  which  exist  nowhere 
else,  that  I  am  aware  of,  except  in  Armenia.'  The  so-called 
"key"  ornament  on  the  horizontal  arms  of  the  cross  at  Aber- 
lemmo seems  also  of  Eastern  origin,  as  it  is  found  in  the  Samath 
Tope,  near  Benares,  and  elsewhere,  but  is  common  to  both 
countries;  as  is  also  the  dragon  ornament  on  the  side  of  the 
cross,  though  this  looks  more  like  a  Scandinavian  ornament  than 
anything  that  can  claim  an  origin  further  east. 

Among  the  dilferences  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  figure- 
subjects  on  Irish  crosses  almost  invariably  refer  to  the  s<*ene8  of 
the  Passion,  or  are  taken  from  the  Bible.  On  the  Scotch  stones, 
they  as  constantly  refer  to  battle  or  hunting  incidents,  or  to  what 
may  be  considered  as  events  in  civil  life.  The  essential  difference, 
however,  is,  that,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  the  Pictish  stones 
bear  some  of  those  emblems  which  have  proved  such  a  puzzle  to 
antiquaries.  The  so-called  broken  sceptre,  the  brooch,  and  the 
altar,  are  seen  in  the  Aberlemmo  stone ;  but  in  earlier  examples 


*  Gordon, '  Iter  Septemtrionale/  p.  151.  seen  a  series  of  photographB  of  Annenimo 

*  In  my  *  History  of  Architecture,*  churches,  which  leave  no  doubt  in  my 
ii.  p.  345,  I  ventured  timidly  to  hint  mind  that  this  similarity  is  not  aoci- 
that  this  Armenian  ornament  would  bo  dental,  but  that  the  one  country  bor- 
found  identical  with  that  in  the  Irish  |  rowed  it  from  the  other. 

and  Pictish  crosses.    Since  then  I  have  ' 
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they  are  &r  more  important  and  infinitely  various.^  It  may  also 
be  worthy  of  remark  that  the  only  two  real  round  towers  out  of 
Ireland  adorn  the  two  Pictish  capitals  of  Brechin  and  Abemethy. 
All  this  points  to  a  difference  that  can  well  make  us  understand 
why  St.  Columba  should  have  required  an  interpreter  in  speaking 
to  the  Picts ;  *  but  also  to  a  resemblance  that  would  lead  us  to 
understand  that  the  cemetery  at  Clava  was  the  counterpart  of 
that  on  the  banks  of  the  Boyne,  with  the  same  relative  degree 
of  magnificence  as  the  Kings  of  Inverness  bore  to  those  of  Tara ; 
and  if  we  do  not  find  similar  tumuli  at  Brechin  or  Abernethy,  it 
must  be  that  the  kings  of  these  provinces — if  there  were  any — 
were  converted  to  Christianity  before  they  adopted  this  mode  of 
buriaL  It  may  be  suggested  that,  as  Maes-Howe  is  certainly  the 
lineal  descendant  of  the  monuments  on  the  Boyne,  it  too  must 
be  a  Celtic  or  Pictish  tomb.  For  the  reasons,  however,  given 
above,  such  a  theory  seems  wholly  untenable;  but  thus  much 
may  be  granted,  that  such  a  tomb  would  probably  not  have  been 
erected,  even  by  a  Northman,  in  a  country  where  there  was  not 
an  underlying  Celtic  or  Pictish  population. 

Before  leaving  these  sculptured  stones,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
point  out  one  of  those  anomalies  which  meet  us  so  frequently 
in  these  enquiries,  and  show  how  little  ordinary  probabilities 
suffice  to  guide  to  the  true  conclusion.  Among  the  sculptured 
stones  of  Scotland,  one  of  the  oldest  is  probably  the  Newton 
stone.  It  has  at  least  an  Oghan  inscription  on  its  edge ;  and 
most  antiquaries  will  admit  that  Oghan  engravings  on  stone  were 
discontinued  when  alphabetic  writing  was  introduced  and  gene- 
rally understood.  It  also  has  an  alphabetic  inscription  on  its 
face,  but  the  letters  are  not  Roman.  They  may  be  bad  Greek,  but 
certainly  they  appear  to  be  pre-Koman,  and  therefore  probably  the 
earliest  Scotch  inscription  known.  There  is  another  stone  at  Kirk- 
liston,  near  Edinburgh,  which  has  a  Latin  inscription  on  it.  It  is 
a  "  cat  **  or  battle-stone,  and  records  the  name  of  Vetta,  the  son  of 
Victis,  in  good  Latin.  Whether  this  Vetta  is,  or  is  not,  the 
grandfather  of  Hengist  and  Horsa,  as  Sir  James  Simpson  con- 


*  See  Stuart'n  *  S^-ulptured  Stonefl/  and  Colonel  Forlies  Lo8lic*8  *  Early  Races  ot 
SoniUnd,'  pamim,  •  Reeves,  *  Adaninan.  Vita  St.  Colunib.*  pp.  65  and  145. 
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tended,'  is  of  no  great   coDBequence   to  oor  present  argoment. 
It  is  of  about  their  age,  and  therefore  as  old  as  any  of  the  other 
stonea   in   Scotland ;    and   there   is 
also  a  third  at  Yarrow,*  with  a  later 
.—,,-_;_  inscription,  which  seems  abont  the 

same  age  as  the  Lothian  example. 
Kow  the  curioQS  part  of  this  matter 
is,  that  having  begun  with  alpha- 
betic writing,  they  entirely  discon- 
tinned  it,  and  during  the  six  or 
seven  centuries  through  which  these 
sculptured  stones  certainly  extend, 
it  is  the  rarest  possible  thing  to 
find  one  with  an  alphabetic  inscrip- 
tion ;  and  why  this  should  be  so 
is  by  no  means  clear.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  Aberlemrao  stone  just 
quoted.  The  people  who  erected  it  were  Christians, — witness  the 
cross :  the  ornaments  on  it  are  almost  identical  with  those  found 
in  Irish  MSS.  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries.'  It  is  thus 
evident  that  the  persons  who  drew  these  ornaments  could  write, 
and  being  able  to  writ«  and  carve  with  such  exquisite  precision, 
it  seems  strange  they  never  thought  of  even  putting  the  name 
of  the  persons  who  erected  the  stone  or  some  word  expressive  of 
its  purpose.  The  Irish  probably  would  have  done  so ;  and  the 
Scandinavians  would  have  covered  them  with  Runes,  as  they  did 
those  they  erected  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  though  probably  at  a  some- 
what later  date.  In  the  instance  of  the  two  crosses  illustrated  in 
the  woodcutit,  Nos.  97  and  98,  the  first  bears  an  inscription  to 
the  effect  that  "  Sandulf  the  Swarthy  erected  this  cross  to  hia  wife, 
Ambjorg."  From  their  names,  both  evidently  of  Scandinavian 
origin.  The  inscription  on  the  side  of  the  second  runs  thus:  "Msl 
Lumhun  erected  this  cross  to  his  foster-father  Maimer,  or 
Mai  Muru."  *    Both  names  of  undoubted  Gaelic  derivation,  thus 


'  '  Piomvtlingi  $oc.  AnL  Scot.'  iv.  )i. 
1  !Q  el  iiqq. 
'  Ibid.  W.  p.  524. 
■  WMtwood,<FBriimil(«ofIruihMS9.' 
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*  Tlioec  two  woodcuta  u«  borrownl 
rrom  Womac,  "Tho  Dunn  mm)  Noith- 
mon.'    Ixmilon,  1852. 
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showing  that  at  that  age  at  least  any  ethnographic  theory  that 
woald  give  these  stones  exclusively  lo  either  race  can  hardly 
be  maintained,  'ilie  two  races  seem 
then  to  have  followed  tlie  fashion 
of  the  day  as  they  did  in  ruder 
times.  Eicept  in  the  instance  of  the 
St.  Vigean's  stone  on  which  Sir  James 
Simpson  read  the  name  of  I>ro8t«n/ 
ascribing  it  with  very  &ir  certainty 
to  the  year  729  a.d.,  none  of  the  101 
stones  illustrated  in  the  splendid 
Tolnmes  of  the  Spalding  Club  con- 
tains hardly  a  scrap  of  alphabetic 
writing.  Throughout  they  preferred 
a  strange  sort  of  Heraldic  ej'mbolism, 
which  still  defies  the  ingenuity  of 
oar  best  antiquaries  to  interpret.   It 

was  a  very  perverse  course  to  pursue,  but  while  men  did  so, 
probably  as  late  as  Sueno's  time,  a.d.  1008,'  it  is  needless  to  ask 
why  men  set  up  rude  stones  to  commemorate  events  or  persons 
when  they  could  have  carved  or  inscriljed 
them ;  or  why,  in  iact,  as  we  would  insist 
on  doing,  they  did  not  avail  themHchos 
of  all  the  resources  of  the  art  or  the 
learning  which  they  poasessed  ? 

The  other  rude-stone  monuments  of 
Scothind  are  neither  numerous  nor  im- 
portant Daniel  Wilson  enumerates  some 
half-dozen  of  dolmens  as  still  existing  in 
the  lowlands  and  in  parts  uf  Argyllshire, 
but  none  of  them  are  important  from  their 
size,  nor  do  they  present  any  peciilinrities 
to  distinguish  them  from  those  of  Wales 
or  Ireland ;  while  no  tradition  has  attached 
itself  to  any  of  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  a  hint  of  their 
age  or  purpose.   Besides  these,  there  are  a  number  of  single  stones 


'Soalptnreil  Btone*  of  ScotlMiil,'  li.  p.  TO. 


'  Camdpn.  '  Brit.'  I'ifiS. 
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8cattere<l  here  and  there  over  the  country,  but  there  is  nothing 
to  indicate  whether  they  are  cat  stones  or  mark  boundaries,  or 
merely  graves,  so  that  to  enumerate  them  would  be  as  tedious  as 
it  would  be  uninstructive.  What  little  interest  may  attach  to 
them  will  be  better  appreciated  when  we  have  examined  those 
of  Scandinavia  and  France,  which  are  more  numerous,  as  well  as 
more  easily  understood.  When,  too,  we  have  mastered  them  in 
so  far  as  the  materials  available  enable  us  to  do,  we  shall  be 
able  to  appreciate  the  significance  of  much  that  has  just  been 
enunciated.  Meanwhile  it  may  be  as  well  to  remark  that  what 
we  already  seem  to  have  gained  is  a  knowledge  that  a  circle- 
building  race  came  from  the  north,  touching  first  at  the  Orkneys, 
and,  passing  down  through  the  Hebrides,  divided  themselves  on 
the  north  of  Ireland — one  branch  settling  on  the  west  coast  of 
that  island,  the  other  landing  in  Cumberland,  and  penetrating 
into  England  in  a  south-easterly  direction. 

In  like  manner  we  seem  to  have  a  dolmen-building  race  who 
from  the  south  first  touched  in  Cornwall,  and  thence  spread 
northwards,  settling  on  both  sides  of  St.  George's  Channel,  and 
leaving  tracer  of  their  existence  on  the  south  and  both  coasts  of 
Ireland,  as  well  as  in  Wales  and  the  west  of  England  generally. 
Whether  these  two  opposite  cxirrents  were  or  were  not  syn- 
chronous is  a  question  that  mxist  be  determined  hereafter.  We 
shall  also  be  in  a  better  position  to  ascertain  what  the  races 
were  who  thus  spread  themselves  along  our  coasts,  when  we  have 
examined  the  only  coimtries  from  which  it  is  probable  they 
could  have  issued. 
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SCANDINAVIA  AND  NORTH  GERMANY. 


Introductory. 

So  much  has  been  said  by  the  Danes  and  their  admirers  of  the 
services  that  they  have  rendered  to  the  study  of  prehistoric 
archaeology  that  it  is  rather  disappointing  to  find  that,  when 
looked  into,  almost  less  is  known  regarding  their  megalithic 
monuments  than  regarding  those  of  any  other  country  in  Europe. 
No  work  has  yet  been  published  giving  anything  like  a  statistical 
account  of  them,  and  no  map  exists  showing  their  distribution. 
What  little  information  can  be  obtained  regarding  the  Danish 
dolmens,  and  other  similar  monuments,  is  scattered  through  so 
many  volumes  of  transactions  and  detached  essays  that  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  connected  view  of  them — 
almost,  indeed,  impossible  for  any  one  who  is  not  locally  familiar 
with  the  provinces  in  which  they  aie  found.  The  truth  seems 
to  bo  that  the  Danish  anti([uaric*s  have  been  so  busy  in  arranging 
their  microlithic  treasures  in  glass  cases  that  they  have  totally 
neglected  their  larger  monuments  outside.  I'hey  have  thus 
collected  riches  which  no  other  nation  possesses,  and  have  con- 
Btructed  a  very  perfect  grammar  and  vocabulary  of  the  science. 
But  a  grammar  and  a  dictionary  are  neither  a  history  nor  a 
philosophy;  and  though  their  Lilx)urs  may  eventually  bo  most 
useful  to  future  emjuirers,  they  are  of  very  little  use  for  our 
present  purposes.  They  have  indeed  up  to  this  time  Ijeen  rather 
prejudicial  than  otlierwiso,  by  leading  people  to  believe  that 
when  they  can  distinguish  between  a  flint  or  bronze  or  iron 
implement  they  know  the  alpha  and  omega  of  the  science,  and 
that  nothing  further  is  required  to  determine  the  relative  date 
of  any  given  monument.  It  is  as  if  we  were  to  adopt  the  simple 
chemistry  of  the  ancients,  and  divide  all  known  sulwtances  into 
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earth,  water,  fire,  and  air :  a  division  not  only  convenient  but  prac- 
tically 80  true  that  there  is  very  little  to  be  said  against  it.  It 
is  not,  however,  up  to  the  mark  of  the  knowledge  of  the  day,  and 
omits  to  take  notice  of  the  fact  that  earths  can  occasionally  be 
converted  into  gases,  and  airs  converted  into  liquids  or  solidified. 
Instead  of  their  simple  system,  what  is  now  wanted  is  something 
that  will  take  into  account  the  different  races  of  mankind — some 
progressive,  some  the  reverse — and  the  different  accidents  of 
success  and  prosperity,  or  disaster  and  poverty :  the  one  leading 
to  the  aggregation  of  detached  communities  into  great  centres, 
and  consequent  progress;  the  other  leading  to  dispersion  and 
stagnation,  if  not  retrocession,  in  the  arts  of  life  which  tend 
towards  what  we  call  civilization.  At  the  International  Congress 
of  Prehistoric  Archaeology,  held  at  Copenhagen  in  the  autumn  of 
1869,  it  was  understood  that  many  of  the  best  Northern  anti- 
quaries were  inclined  to  abandon,  to  a  very  considerable  extent, 
the  hard  and  fast  lines  of  their  first  system,  and  to  admit  not 
only  that  there  may  be  considerable  overlapping,  but  even,  in  some 
instances,  that  its  indications  were  not  in  accordance  with  the  facts. 
More  than  two  years  have  elapsed  since  the  Congress  was  held, 
but  the  volume  containing  the  account  of  its  proceedings  is  not 
yet  published ;  when  it  is,  we  may  probably  be  in  a  position  to 
speak  much  more  favourably  not  only  of  their  views  but  of  the 
extent  of  their  knowledge  of  the  antiquities  in  question. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  in 
possessing  such  a  work  as  that  of  Sjoborg.^  He  wrote,  fortu- 
nately, before  the  Danish  system  was  invented,  but,  unfortunately, 
before  drawing  and  engraving  had  reached  the  precision  and 
clearness  which  now  characterize  them.  In  consequence  of  the 
last  defect,  we  cannot  always  feel  sure  of  our  ground  in  basing 
an  argument  on  his  drawings ;  but,  generally  speaking,  he  is  so 
honest,  so  free  from  system,  that  there  is  very  little  danger  in 
this  respect.  The  work  has  also  the  merit  of  being  as  free  from 
the  speculations  about  Druids  and  Serpents  which  disfigure  the 
contemporary  works  of  English  antiquaries,  as  it  is  from  the  three 
ages  of  the  Danes;  though,  on  the  other  hand,  he  relegates  all 


>  *  Pamlinprar  Hir  Norders  FornAlsk^n^,*  Stnckholm.  1822-lSSO. 
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the  dolmens  and  such  like  monuments  to  a  prehistoric  "  Joter," 
or  giant  race,  who  preceded,  according  to  his  views,  Odin  and  his 
true  Scandinaviims,  to  whom  he  ascribes  all  the  tndy  historic 
monuments. 

In  addition  to  the  diflSculties  arising  from  the  paucity  of 
information  regarding  the  monuments,  the  Scandinavians  have 
not  yet  made  up  their  minds  with  regard  to  their  early  chrono- 
logy. Even  the  vast  collections  contained  in  the  ponderous  tomes 
of  Langebeck  and  Suhm  *  aVe  far  from  sufficing  for  the  purpose ; 
and  such  authors  as  Saxo  Grammaticus^  write  with  an  easy 
fluency  too  characteristic  of  our  own  Jeffrey  of  Monmouth,  and 
others  who  bury  true  history  under  such  a  mass  of  fables  as 
makes  it  extremely  difficult  to  recover  what  we  are  really  seeking 
for.  Patient  industry,  combined  with  judicious  criticism,  would, 
no  doubt,  clear  away  most  of  the  obscurities  wliich  now  disfigure 
this  page  of  mediaeval  history ;  but,  meanwhile,  the  Scandinavian 
annals  are  as  obscure  as  the  Irish,  and  more  uncertain  than  the 
contemporary  annals  of  England. 

Of  the  history  of  Scandinavia  anterior  to  the  Christian  era, 
absolutely  nothing  is  known.  It  is  now  no  longer  admissible  to 
believe  in  a  historic  Odin,  whom  all  the  media3val  historians 
represent  as  living  in  the  first  century  B.C.,  and  as  the  foimder  of 
those  &milies  who  play  so  important  a  part  in  the  subsequent 
histories  of  our  own  as  well  as  of  the  whole  groiij)  of  Northern 
nations.  The  modem  school  of  Germans  has  discovered  that 
Odin  was  a  god  who  lived  in  the  sky  in  pre-Adamite  times,  and 
never  condescended  to  visit  our  sublunary  sphere.  It  is  now  rank 
heresy  to  assume  that  during  the  thousand  years  which  elapsed 
between  his  pretended  date  and  that  of  our  earliest  MSS.  the 
wild  imaginings  of  barbarous  tribes  may  not  have  gathered  round 
the  indistinct  form  of  a  national  hero,  transferred  him  back  to  a 
mythic  age,  and  endowed  him  with  the  attributes  and  surroundings 
of  a  god*  As  the  Germans  have  decreed  this,  it  is  in  vain  to 
dispute  it,  and  not  worth  while  to  attempt  it  here,  as  for  our 
present  purposes  it  is  of  the  least  possible  consequence. 


'  *Hcrii>torai  rcnim  Daniooruin  intMlii  fovi/  9  voU.  folio,  llalnia',  1722  ct  $tfiq. 
*  'Hiitorin  Dmiic«)/  lib.  xvi.  8or8o,  1G44,  in  fol. 
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About  the  Christian  era  there  is  said  to  have  been  a  king, 
called  Frode  I.,  who,  as  he  never  was  deified,  may  have  had 
a  tomb  on  earth,  and  might,  if  that  conid  be  identified,  be  allowed 
to  head  our  list.  Between  him  and  Harald  Harfagar,  who,  in 
880,  conquered  Norway  and  came  into  distinct  contact  with  British 
history  in  the  Orkneys,  we  have  several  lists  of  kings,  more  or 
less  complete,  and  with  dates  more  or  less  certain.*  That  there 
were  kings  in  those  days,  no  one  will  probably  dispute,  nor  perhaps 
is  the  succession  of  the  names  doubtful ;  and  if  the  dates  err  to 
the  extent  of  even  fifty  years  or  so,  it  is  of  little  consequence 
to  our  argument.  The  monuments  extend  so  far  down,  and  to 
kings  whose  dates  are  so  perfectly  ascertained,  that  it  is  of  no 
importance  whether  the  earlier  ones  are  assigned  to  dates  forty 
or  fifty  years  too  early  or  too  late.  Their  fixation  may  be  left  to 
future  research,  as  it  has  no  direct  bearing  on  the  theory  we  are 
now  trying  to  investigate. 


Battle-fields. 

The  chief  of  the  Scandinavanian  monuments,  and  the  most 
interesting  for  our  present  object,  comprise  those  groups  of  stones 
which  mark  battle-fields.  Not  only  are  their  dates  generally 
known  with  sufficient  precision  to  throw  considerable  light  on  the 


*  The  following  list  of  the  kings  of  Denmark,  copied  from  Dunham's,  and  goring 
the  dates  from  Suhm,  and  Snorro's  *■  Heimskringla/  wiU  probably  suffice  for  our 
present  purposes : — 


Frode  I 

Fridlief       

Havar 

Frode  II 

Wennund 140 

Olaf 190 


Sabm. 

A.D. 

35 
47 
59 

87 


Sncirro. 

BC. 

17 


Suhm. 


Dan  Mykilhite  . .      . .  270 

Frwlein 310 

Hainiun  1 324 

Fridlitflll 348 

l-VoiUlV 407 

Ingel 43G 

Iliilfdanll 447 

Fo<leV 400 

llelge  and  Roc  ..  4m 

Frrnle  VI 510 


A. It. 

170 

235? 

290 

300 

370 

386 


t  * 


*  t 
438 


•  t 


RolfKrake 522 

Frode  VII 548 

Halfdanlll 580 

Kuric 588 

Ifar 647 

Harald  HUdeUnd     ..  735 

Sigurd  Ring      ..      ..  750 

Rajnar  Lothhrog       ..  791 

Sigurd  Snogoge..      ..  803 

Hertla  Canute    ..      ..  850 

Fric  I '     ..      ..  854 

Ericll 883 

Harald  llarfag^ir 

Gorm  the  Old  (died?)  941 

Harald  Blatand..      ..  991 

Swoyn 1014 


BaamK 
479 

5M 

587 


—        863 
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qaestion  of  the  antiquity  of  such  monuments  in  general,  but  they 
also  illuBtrate,  if  they  do  not  determine,  the  use  of  many  of  the 
gronpB  of  stones  we  meet  with  in  other  countries.  Sjoborg  devotes 
ten  plates  in  his  first  volume  to  these  battle-fields,  illustrating 
twice  that  number  of  battles  which  occurred  between  the  fifth 
and  the  twelfth  centuries  after  Christ. 

The  first  of  these,  at  Kongsbacka,  near  the  coast  in  Halland, 
though  of  somewhat  uncertain  date,  is  worth  quoting  from  its 
similarity  to  the  alignments  ou  Dartmoor,  Ashdown,  Karnoc,  and 
elsewhere,  though,  unfortunately,  no  plan  or  dimensions  are  given. 


H.  Tkw  or  BtfUe-fleld  4t  Kcmgrinclu.     From  ajuboig. 

On  the  bills  beyond  is  a  tumulus  called  the  grave  of  Frode,  and 
on  tiio  plain  a  conspicuouit  stono  bears  his  name ;  but  whether 
thw  was  Frode  V.  (400)  or  aomo  other  Frode  is  not  clear. 
Sjoborg  assigns  it  to  a  data  about  500,  and  there  seems  very 
little  reason  to  doubt  he  is  at  least  appiosimatively  correct.* 

The  second  battle-field  illustrated  is  similar  to  the  last, 
except  in  the  form  of  the  stones,  wliich  seem  to  belong  to  a 
diGTerent  miaeralogioil  formation.^  They  are  plainly,  however,  seen 
to  be  arranged  in  circles  and  lines,  and  are  even  more  like  forms 
with  which  wo  are  familiar  elsewhere.  It  is  said  to  represent 
a  battle-field  in  which  the  Swedish  king  Adil  fought  the  Danish 
Snio,  and  in  which  the  latter  with  the  chiefs  I-Likil  and  Alkil  were 
slain.  As  all  these  names  are  familiarly  known  in  the  modia}val 
history  of  these  countries  there  can  be  no  gi-cat  dillic-ulty  in 
ascribing  this  battle  also  to  about  the  same  i^  as  that  at 
Eongebacks. 


*e.  L  iilttto  ll.flg.  :t8,  |>.  104.  '  L«e.  tup.  cit.,  ag.  3!). 
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With  the  third  we  tread  on  surer  ground.  No  event  in  the 
history  of  these  lands  is  better  known  than  the  fight  on  the  Braa- 
valla  Heath,  in  Ostergothland,  where  the  blind  old  king,  Harald 
Hildetand,  met  his  fate  in  the  year  736,  or  750  according  to 
others.  As  the  Saga  tells  us,  Odin  had,  when  the  king  was  young, 
taught  him  a  form  of  tactics  which  gave  him  a  superiority  in 
battle  over  all  his  enemies;  but  the  god  having  withdrawn  his 
favour  from  him,  he  fell  before  the  prowess  of  his  nephew,  Sigurd 
Ring,  to  whom  the  god  had  communicated  the  secret  of  the 
battle  array.  It  does  not  appear  to  admit  of  doubt  that  the 
circles  shown  in  the  cut  in  the  opposite  page  were  erected  to  com- 
memorate this  events  and  that  they  contain  the  bodies  of  those 
who  were  slain  in  this  action ;  and  if  this  is  so,  it  throws  con- 
siderable light  on  the  battle-fields  of  Moytura,  illustrated  woodcuts 
Nos.  54  to  61.  The  circles  on  Braavalla  are  generally  from  20  to 
40  feet  in  diameter,  and  consequently  are,  on  the  average,  smaller 
than  those  at  Moytura ;  they  are  also  more  numerous,  unless  we 
adopt  Petrie's  suggestion,^  that  there  must  originally  have  been  at 
least  two  hundred  in  the  Irish  field ;  and  if  so,  it  is  the  smaller 
ones  that  would  certainly  be  the  first  to  be  cleared  away,  so  that 
the  similarity  may  originally  have  been  greater  than  it  now  is — 
so  great,  indeed,  as  to  render  it  diflScult  to  account  for  the  fact 
that  two  battle-fields  should  have  been  marked  out  in  a  manner  so 
similar  when  so  long  a  time  as  seven  centuries  had  elapsed  between 
them.  As  it  does  not  appear  possible  that  the  date  of  the  Braavalla 
fight  can  be  shifted  to  the  extent  of  fifty  years  either  way,  are 
we  deceiving  ourselves  about  Moytura?  Is  it  possible  that  it 
represents  some  later  descent  of  Scandinavian  Vikings  on  the  west 
coast  of  Ireland,  and  that  the  cairn  on  Enocknarea — 

"  Ilijzb  and  broad, 
By  the  sailors  over  the  waves 
To  be  seen  afar, 
The  beaa»D  of  the  war  renowued  "  *  — 

which  they  built  up  during  ten  days — is  really  the  grave  of  some 
Northern  hero  who  fell  in  some  subsequent  fight  at  Carrow- 
morc  ?  That  all  these  are  monuments  of  the  same  class, 
and  belong,  if  not  to  the  same  people,  at  least  to  i)eoples  in  close 

»  8tt»kt»«,  '  Life  of  Petrie/  p.  260.  «  Beowulf,  tor.  §up.  ciL 
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contact  with  one  another,  and  havin^;  similar  faiths  and  feelings, 
does  not  appear  to  admit  of  doubt  When,  however,  we  come  to 
look  more  closely  at  them,  there  are  peculiarities  about  them  which 
may  account  for  even  so  great  a  lapse  of  time.  The  Braavalla 
circles  are  smaller,  and  on  the  whole  perhaps,  we  may  assume, 
degenerate.  Thei-e  are  square  and  triangular  graves,  and  other 
forms,  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  are  comparatively  modem  in- 
ventions, and,  altogether,  there  are  changes  which  may  account 
for  tliat  lapse  of  time ;  but  that  more  than  seven  centuries  elapsed 
between  the  two  seems  to  be  most  improbable. 

To  return,  however,  to  King  Hildetand.  According  to  the  saga, 
"  After  the  battle  the  conqueror,  Sigurd  King,  caused  a  search  to 
be  made  for  the  body  of  his  uncle.  The  body  when  found  was 
washed  and  placed  in  the  chariot  in  which  Harald  had  fought, 
and  transported  into  the  interior  of  a  tumulus  which  Sigurd 
had  caused  to  be  raised.  Harald's  horse  was  then  killed  and 
buried  in  the  mound  with  the  saddle  of  Bing,  so  that  the  king 
might  at  pleasure  proceed  to  Walhalla  either  in  his  chariot  or  on 
horseback.  Bing  then  gave  a  great  funeral  feast,  and  invited  all 
the  nobles  and  warriors  present  to  throw  into  the  mound  great 
rings  and  noble  armour,  in  honour  of  the  king  Harald.  They 
then  closed  up  the  mound  with  care."^     This  mound  still  exists 


lOL  HArald  HiMctond's  Tomb  at  Lcthrm." 


at  Lethra's  Harald,  capital  in  Seeland.  It  was  mentioned  by 
Saxo  Grammaticus  in  1236,^  and  described  and  drawn  by  Olaus 
Wormius  in  1643;*  and  no  one  ever  doubted  its  identity,  till 
recently   the    Museum    authorities    caused    excavations    to   be 


>  EngeUiardt,  *  Guide  illustre  du  MuBeb  |  aome  original  I  have  not  cared  to  tnuee. 

k  Copenhague/  p.  33.  I*  *  Hiatoria  Danica,'  viii  p.  133. 

*  The  woodcut  is  copied  from  a  drawing  !       *  'Dauiooniin  Monument.*  lihri  tez, 
in  Sjoborg,  ii.  fig.  214.     It  is  repeated  by       i.  p.  12. 
Wonaac,  loc.  tup.  cii.,  both  copying  from 
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made.  TJnfoptimately  some  "wedges  of  flint"  have  been  found 
in  the  earth  which  was  extrac^ted  from  the  chamber,  from 
which  Worsaae  and  his  brother  antiquaries  at  once  concluded 
that  "  it  is  beyond  all  doubt  merely  a  common  cromlech  of  the 
stone  period "  * — a  conclusion  that  seems  to  me  the  reverse  of 
logical.  No  one,  I  presume,  doubts  that  King  Hildetand  was 
buried  in  a  tumulus  with  rings  and  arms;  and  if  this  tumulus 
was  regarded  historically  as  his,  for  the  last  600  years,  and  tradi- 
tionally so  from  the  time  of  his  death,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the 
antiquaries  to  show  how  worthless  these  traditions  and  histories 
are,  and  to  point  out  where  he  really  rests.  To  form  an  empirical 
system  and  to  assert — which  they  cannot  prove — that  no  flint  imple- 
ments were  used  after  a  certain  prehistoric  date,  and  that  conse- 
quently all  mounds  in  which  flint  implements  are  found  are  pre- 
historic, seems  most  unreasonable,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  It  would 
be  surely  far  more  philosophical  to  admit  that  flint  may  have  been 
used  down  to  any  time  tiU  we  can  find  some  reason  for  fixing  a 
date  for  its  discontinuance.  In  this  instance  an  "  instantia  crucis  " 
would  be  to  dig  into  some  of  the  circles  at  Braavalla,  and  see  if 
any  flints  are  to  be  found  there.  No  metal  was  found  at  Moytura, 
though  metal  was,  if  history  is  to  be  depended  upon,  then  com- 
monly used,  and  flint  imi>lement8  were  probably  not  found  because 
those  who  opened  the  tombs  were  not  aware  of  its  importance. 
Pending  this  test,  the  form  of  the  grave  may  give  us  some  indica- 
tion of  its  age.  It  is  an  oblong  barrow,  with  an  external  dolmen 
at  one  end,  and  with  a  row  of  ten  stones  on  each  side,  the  two  end 
ones  being  taller  than  the  rest.  A  similar  mound,  known  as  the 
Ecnnet  long  barrow,  exists  at  Avebury,^  so  similar  indeed  that 
if  this  tomb  at  Lethra  is  historical  so  certainly  is  the  English 
example.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  either  can  be  proved  to  belong 


'  '  PiinuBTal  Antiquities  of  Denmark/ 
p.  113. 

*  At  one  time  I  was,  on  the  authority 
of  A  Sttzon  charter,  inclined  to  belicTe 
that  thia  tumulus  was  the  g^ve  of  Gissa, 
Saxon  king  of  Winchc^ster,  who  wus 
contemporary  with  Arthur.  I  am  now 
informed  by  the  Rot.  Mr.  Jones,  who 
has  oarefuUy  gone  into  the  mutter,  that 
the  Charter  No.  1094,  which  is  taken 


from  the  *  Codox  Winton.*  fol.  M,  refers 
to  Overton  in  Hants,  and  not  to  Overton 
in  Wilts,  because  Tudauliago  (Tadley)  is 
meutioucd  as  part  of  it.  As  I  cannot 
dispute  the  competency  of  so  eminent  an 
authority  on  such  a  question,  its  idcnti- 
flcation  with  the  tomb  of  King  Cissa  must 
for  the  present  be  withdrawn,  but  it  by 
no  means  follows  in  consequence  that  it 
may  not  be  of  his  age. 
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to  the  long  forgotten  past,  the  other  must  also  be  consigned  to  the 
same  unsatisfactory  limbo. 

The  barrow  at  West  Kennet  was  carefully  explored  in  1859  by 
Dr.  Thumam,  and  the  results  of  his  investigation  fully  detailed 
in  a  paper  in  the  '  Archaeologia,'  vol.  xxxviii.,  from  which  the 
following  particulars  are  abstracted,  together  with  some  others 
from  a  second  paper,  **  On  Long  Barrows,"  by  the  same  author,  in 
vol.  xlii.  of  the  same  publication. 

Externally  it  is  a  mound  measuring  336  feet  in  length  by  75 
feet  at  its  broadest  part.  Originally  it  was  surrounded  by  what 
is  called  a  peristalith  of  tall  stones,  between  which,  it  is  said,  a 
walling  of  smaller  stones  can  still  be  detected.  On  its  summit,  as 
at  Lethra,  was  an  external  dolmen  over  the  principal  chamber  of 
the  tomb.  The  chamber  was  nearly  square  in  form,  measuring 
8  feet  by  9,  and  approached  by  a  passage  measuring  15  feet  by 


102. 


Long  Barrow,  Kennet,  reitored  by  Dr.  ThnnuuB.     '  Ardueologia,'  xllL 


3  feet  6  inches  in  width ;  and  its  arrangement  is  in  fact  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Jersey  tumulus  (woodcut  No.  11),  and,  as  Sir  John 
Lubbock  remarks,  "  very  closely  resembles  that  of  a  tumulus " 
he  had  just  been  describing,  of  the  Stone  age,  in  the  island  of 
Mocn,  "  and,  in  fact,  the  plan  of  passage  graves  generally."* 

When  opened,  six  original  interments  were  found  in  the  cham- 
ber, under  a  stratum  of  black,  sooty,  greasy  matter,  3  to  9  inches 
in  thickness,  and  which,  Dr.  Thurnam  remarks,  "could  never  have 
been  disturbed  since  the  original  formation  of  the  deposit"  (p. 
413).  Two  of  these  htid  their  skulls  fractured  during  lifetime; 
the  others  were  entire.  To  account  for  this.  Dr.  Thumam  takes 
considerable  pains  to  prove  that  slaves  were  sometimes  sacri- 
ficed at  the  funeral  of  their  masters,  but  he  fails  to  find  any 
instance  in  which  they  were  killed  by  breaking  their  heads ;  and 


1  t 


Prohiiitoric  Timed,*  p.  153. 
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if  they  were  to  serve  their  master  in  the  next  world,  even  a  savage 
would  be  shrewd  enough  to  know  that  cracking  his  skull  was  not 
the  way  to  render  him  useful  for  service  either  in  this  world  or 
the  next.  No  such  mode  of  sacrifice  was  ever  adopted,  so  far  as  I 
know.^  But  supposing  it  was  so,  all  the  six  burials  in  this  tomb 
seem  to  have  been  nearly  equal,  and  equally  honourable,  and  why, 
therefore,  all  their  skulls  were  not  broken  is  not  clear.  If  on  the 
other  hand  we  assume  that  it  is  the  grave  of  six  persons  who  were 
slain  in  battle,  two  by  blows  on  the  head,  and  four  by  wounds  in  the 
body,  this  surely  would  be  a  simpler  way  of  accounting  for  the  facts 
observed.  Even,  however,  if  we  were  to  admit  that  these  men 
with  the  broken  heads  were  sacrificed,  this  would  by  no  means 
prove  the  grave  to  be  prehistoric.  Quite  the  contrary,  for  we 
know  from  the  indisputable  authority  of  a  decree  of  Charlemagne 
that  human  sacrifices  were  practised  by  the  pagan  Saxons  as  late, 
certainly,  as  789,^  and  were  sufficiently  frequent  to  constitute 
one  of  the  first  crimes  against  which  he  fulminated  his  edicts. 
The  fact  is  that  neither  historians  nor  antiquaries  seem  quite  to 
realise  the  state  of  utter  barbarism  into  which  the  greater  part 
of  Europe  was  plunged  between  the  collapse  of  the  Roman  Empire 
and  the  revival  of  order  under  Charlemagne.  Christianity  no 
doubt  had  taken  root  in  some  favoured  spots,  and  some  bright 
lights  shone  out  of  the  general  darkness,  but  over  the  greater  part 
of  Europe  pagan  rites  were  stiU  practised  to  such  an  extent  as 
easily  to  account  for  any  heathen  practice  or  any  ancient  form  of 
sepulture  which  may  be  found  anywhere  existing. 

To  return,  however,  to  our  long  barrow.  Under  a  piece 
of  Sarsen  stone,  but  on  the  skull  of  one  of  the  principal  per- 
sons interred  here  (No.  4),  were  found  two  pieces  of  black 
pottery  (fig.  8,  page  415),  which  Dr.  Thumam  admits  may  be 
of  the  Boman  age.  Other  fragments  of  the  same  vessel  were 
found  in  other  parts  of  the  tomb,  and  also  fragments  of  pottery 
(figs.  14  to  17),  not  British,  but  to  which  he  hesitates  to  assign  an 
age.  So  far  as  I  can  judge,  it  seems  just  sucli  pottery  as  the  less 
experienced  British  potters  would  form,  on  Homan  models,  after 


'  The  sliiTes  of  the  Scythian  kings  wero 
•tniDgled  (Herodotus,  iv.  71  and  72). 
'  **8t  qiiii,  horoinem  diabolo  iMicrifi- 


caverit  et  in  liostiam  more  paganorum 
d»monibus  obtulerit,  morte  moriatur." — 
Baliisiiis,  CaiA.  Reg.  Franc.  L  258. 
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the  departure  of  that  people.  But  this  is  immaterial ;  for  beyond 
the  chamber,  and  deeper  consequently  into  the  tumulus,  were 
found  fragments  of  undoubted  Boman  pottery.  So  far,  therefore, 
everything  favours  the  view  that  it  was  the  sepulchre  of  persons 
slain  in  battle,  after  the  departure  of  the  Bomans;  for  we  can 
hardly  believe  that  a  battle  would  be  fought,  and  such  a  tomb 
raised  over  the  slain,  during  their  occupation;  and  if  so,  as  the 
pottery  proves  it  could  not  be  before,  a  choice  of  a  date  is  fixed 
within  very  narrow  limits.  It  may  either  have  been  in  450, 
immediately  after  the  departure  of  the  Bomans,  or  in  520,  the 
date  of  the  battle  of  Badon  Hill,  which  is  the  time  at  which,  I 
believe,  it  was  reared.  So  far  as  the  general  argument  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  of  no  consequence  which  date  is  chosen.  Against 
this  conclusion  we  have  to  place  the  following  facts.  First,  no 
trace  of  iron  or  bronze,  or  of  metal  of  any  sort,  was  found  in  the 
tomb.  Secondly,  at  least  300  flint  fragments  were  found  in  it. 
Some  of  these  were  mere  chippings,  some  cones,  but  many  were 
fairly  formed  flint  implements  (figs.  10  to  13),^  not  belonging  to 
the  oldest  type,  but  such  as  antiquaries  are  in  the  habit  of 
ascribing  to  the  pre-metal  Stone  age.  In  addition  to  these,  the 
quantity  of  coarse  native  pottery  was  very  remarkable.  No  whole 
vessels  were  found,  but  broken  fragments  that  would  form  fifty 
vessels  were  heaped  in  a  comer;  and  there  were  corresponding 
fragments  in  another  comer.  Dr.  Thumam  tries  to  explain  this 
by  referring  to  the  passage  in  the  grave  scene  in  *  Hamlet,*  where 
our  great  dramatist  speaks  of  "  shards,  flints,  and  pebbles,"  which 
should  be  thrown  into  the  graves  of  suicides ;  the  use  of  which,  he 
adds,  "  in  mediaeval  times  may  be  a  relic  of  paganism."  It  does 
not,  however,  seem  to  occur  to  him  that,  if  such  a  custom  was 
known  in  the  sixteenth  century,  it  would  be  likely  to  have  been 
in  full  force  in  the  sixth.  It  is  strange  enough  that  such  a  custom, 
even  if  onlv  referred  to  suicides,  should  have  survived  a  thou- 
sand  years  of  such  revolutions  and  changes  of  religion  as  England 
was  subjected  to  in  those  days;  but  that  it  should  be  known  to 
Christian?,  after  3000  or  4000  years*  disuse,  seisms  hardly  possible. 


*  Tlie  woo<l-block8  of  those  and  oilier 
illiiHtnitioni)  of  Dr.  Thumom's  iMipor  wore 
lent  to  8ir  John  Lubbock,  and  used  by 


him  in  his  * PnhiBtoric  Timet,'  Not.  146- 
150,  whore  thoy  will  bo  more  Acc<«iiibl« 
to  many  than  in  the  *  Archnologia.* 
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No  argument,  it  appears  to  me,  can  be  drawn  from  the  different 
kinds  of  pottery  found  in  the  tomb.  If  any  one  will  take  the 
trouble  of  digging  up  the  kitchen  midden  of  a  villa  built  within 
the  last  ten  years,  in  a  previously  iminhabited  spot,  he  will  pro- 
bably find  fragments  of  an  exquisite  porcelain  vase  which  the 
housemaid  broke  in  dusting  the  drawing-room  chimney-piece. 
He  will  certainly  find  many  fragments  of  the  stoneware  used  in 
the  dining-room,  and  with  them,  probably,  some  of  the  coarser 
ware  used  in  the  dairy,  and  mixed  with  these  innumerable 
"shards"  of  the  flower-pots  used  in  the  conservatory.  According 
to  the  reasoning  customary  among  antiquaries,  this  midden  must 
have  been  accumulating  during  2000  or  3000  years  at  least,  because 
it  would  have  taken  all  that  time,  or  more,  before  the  rude  pottery 
of  the  flower-fiots  could  have  been  developed  into  the  exquisite 
porcelain  of  the  drawing-room  vase.  The  argument  is,  in  fact,  the 
same  as  that  with  respect  to  the  flints.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  men  used  implements  of  bone  and  stone  before  they  were 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  metal ;  but  what  is  disputed  is  that 
they  ceased  to  use  them  immediately  after  becoming  familiar 
with  either  bronze  or  iron.  So  with  earthenware :  men  no  doubt 
used  coarse,  badly  formed,  and  badly  burnt  pottery  before  they 
could  manufacture  better ;  but,  even  when  they  could  do  so,  it  is 
certain  that  they  did  not  cease  the  employment  of  pottery  of  a 
very  inferior  class ;  and  we  have  not  done  so  to  the  i)resent  day. 
To  take  one  instance  among  many.  There  are  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  at  Edinburgli  a  series  of  vessels, 
liand-made  and  badly  burnt,  and  which  might  easily  be  mistaken 
— and  often  are — for  those  found  in  prehistoric  tombs.  Yet  they 
were  made  and  used  in  the  Shetland  Islands  in  the  last  and  even 
in  the  present  century. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  that,  as  in  the  case  of  a  find 
of  coins,  it  is  the  date  of  the  last  piece  that  fixes  the  time  of  the 
deposit.  There  may  bi^  coins  in  it  a  hundred  or  a  thous^ind  years 
older,  but  this  hoard  cannot  have  been  buried  before  the  last  piece 
which  it  contains  was  coined.  So  it  is  with  this  barrow.  The 
presence  of  Roman  or  post-Roman  pottery  in  an  avowedly  undis- 
turbed sepulchre  fixes,  beyond  doubt,  the  age  before  which  the 
skeletons  could  not  have  been  deposited  where  they  were  founc* 
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by  Br.  Thnmam.  The  pregence  of  flints  and  coarse  pottery  only 
shows,  hut  it  does  so  most  convincingly,  how  utterly  groundless 
the  data  are  on  which  antiquaries  have  hitherto  fixed  the  age  of 
these  monuments.  It  proves  certainly  that  flints  and  shards  were 
deposited  in  tombs  in  Boman  or  postr-Boman  times ;  and  if  there 
is  no  mistake  in  Dr.  Tliumam's  data,  this  one  excavation  is, 
by  itself,  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  Danish  theory  of  the 
three  ages  is  little  better  than  the  "baseless  fabric"  of — if  not 
"  a  vision  " — at  least  of  an  illusion,  which,  unless  Dr.  Thumam's 
facts  can  be  explained  away,  has  no  solid  foundation  to  rest  upon. 
If  any  systematic  excavations  had  been  undertaken  in  the 
Scandinavian  long  barrows,  it  would  not,  perhaps,  be  necessary  to 
^         adduce    English    ex- 

"       "  "  ■----.'-  as  opened.     This  one, 

iM.      ioDgB«™-«wtak,Mr^  hiii.ii»d.  f      instance,  is  exter- 

¥na  ■  drawing  b/  ^)ijborg,  "~— "      ,  -~ 

nally  like  the  long 
barrow  at  West  Kennet,  and,  if  Sjoborg's  information  is  to  be 
depended  upon,  is  one  of  several  which  muk  the  spot  where 
Frode  V.  (4C0-494)  landed  in  Sweden,  where  a  battle  waa 
fought,  and  those  who  fell  in  it  were  buried  in  these  monnds, 
or  where  the  Bauta  stones  mark  their  graves.  If  this  is  so, 
the  form  of  the  long  barrow  with  its  peristallth  was  certainly 
not  unknown  in  the  fifth  century ;  and  there  is  no  impro- 
bability of  its  being  employed  in  England  also  in  that  age. 
In  settling  these  questions,  however,  the  Scandinavians  have 
an  immense  advantage  over  us.  All  their  mounds  have  names 
and  dates;  they  may  be  true  or  they  may  be  fidse,  but  they 
give  a  starting-point  and  au  interest  to  the  enquiry  which  are 
wanting  in  this  country,  but  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  one  day 
enable  the  Northmen  to  reconstruct  their  monamental  history  tm 
a  satisfactory  basis. 

In  most  cases  antiquaries  in  this  country  have  been  content  to 
appeal  to  the  convenient  fiction  of  secondary  interments  to  aooount 
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for  the  perplexing  contradictions  in  which  their  system  every- 
where involves  them.  In  the  instance  of  the  Kennet  long  barrow 
there  is  no  excuse  for  such  a  suggestion.  All  the  interments 
were  of  one  age,  and  that  undoubtedly  the  age  of  the  chamber 
in  which  they  were  foimd,  and  the  pottery  and  flints  could  not 
have  been  there  before  nor  introduced  afterwards.  Indeed,  I  do 
not  know  a  single  instance  of  an  imdoubtedly  secondary  inter- 
menty  unless  it  is  in  the  age  of  Canon  Greenwell's  really  pre- 
historic tumuli.  When  he  publishes  his  researches,  we  shall  be 
in  a  condition  to  ascertain  how  far  they  bear  on  the  theory.* 
In  the  chambered  tumuli  secondarv  interments  seem  never  to 
occur;  and  nothing  is  more  imlikely  than  that  they  should.  As 
Dr.  Thumam  himself  states:  "In  three  instances  at  least  Mr. 
Cunnington  and  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  found  in  long  barrows  skeletons 
which,  from  their  extendetl  position  and  the  character  of  the  iron 
weapons  accompanying  them,  were  evidently  Anglo-Saxon."*  A 
simple-minded  man  would  consequently  fancy  that  they  were 
Anglo-Saxon  graves,  for  what  can  be  more  improbable  than  that 
the  proud  conquering  Saxons  would  be  content  to  bury  their  dead 
in  the  graves  of  the  hated  and  despised  Colts  whom  they  were 
busy  in  exterminating.^ 

If  the  above  reasoning  is  satisfactory  and  suflRcient  to  prove 
that  the  long  barrow  at  West  Kennet  is  of  jwst-Roman  times,  it 
applies  also  to  Rodmarton,  Uloy,  Stonoy  Littleton,  and  all  the 
Gloucestershire  long  barrows  which,  for  reasons  above  given  (antey 
page  164),  we  ventured  to  assign  to  a  post-Roman  |>oriod ;  and 


'  An  argument  for  secondary  inU'r- 
menu  hat  been  tktiempUnl  to  be  founded 
(Lubbock,  *Prebistoric  Times/  p.  l.'SG) 
on  an  edict  of  Charlemagne,  in  which  he 
•ajs: — **Jubemus  ut  corpora  Christi- 
anomm  Sazonum  ad  coemeteria  ecclesia; 
deferantur  et  non  ad  tumulos  {mf^no- 
mm  (Bttlustus,  *Cap.  Reg.  Franc'  i. 
p.  154).  If  the  expression  had  been  **  in 
tumuloa,'*  there  might  have  ))cen  Bf>rne- 
thing  in  it ;  but  a  (air  inference  from  tlie 
edirt  seems  to  me  to  be  that  even  in 
Charlemagne's  time  converted  Buxons 
insi»led  on  being  buried -probably  in 
tomuli — near  where  the  tombs  of  their 


fathers  were,  and  probably  with  pagan 
rit^s,  in  spite  of  their  nominal  conver- 
sion. 

*  *  ArehiDologia/  xlii.  p.  195. 

*  Nothing  would  surprise  me  less  than 
the  discovery  of  an  intem^nt  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  barrow  at  West  Kennet,  be- 
tween the  roof  of  the  chamber  and  Ihe 
dolmen.  I^lany  indications  in  the  Wt  st 
Country  long  liarrows  h  ad  us  to  expect 
that  such  might  be  the  case,  but  it 
by  no  means  follows  th:it  it  would  bo 
secondare'.  On  tlie  coiitrarv,  it  would 
prol>ably  be,  if  not  the  first,  at  \wM  the 
chief  burial  in  the  inonnd. 
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tended,'  is  of  no  great  coDsequcnce   to  our  present  ar^^mJ 

It  18  of  about  their  age,  and  therefore  as  old  as  any  of  tlic  ottJ 

Btones  in    Scotland;    and   there  I 

^      also  a  third  at  Yarrow,'  with  a  lu^ 

inscription,  which  seems  about  1 
same  age  as  the  Lothian  ex8 
Now  the  curious  part  of  this  ii 
is,  that  having  begun  with  alplJ 
betic  writing,  they  entirely  disc 
tinned   it,   and   dnriiii;;   the  six  i 
seven  centuries  through  which  thi 
sculptured  stones  certainly  ( 
it  is  the  rarest  possible  thing  J 
find  one  with  an  alphabetic  ini 
tion ;   and   why  this   should  be  J 
is   by   no   means  clear.     Take,  ( 
instance,  the  Aberlenmio  atone  j 
quoted.     The  people  who  erected  it  were  Christians, — witneil  ^ 
cross :  the  ornaments  on  it  are  almost  identical  w  ith  thoM  £ 
in  Irish  MSS.  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  centorii.*.'     It  is  i 
evident  that  the  persons  who  drew  these  ornaments  could  « 
and  being  able  to  write  and  carve  with  snch  exquisite  pra 
it  seems  strange  they  never  thought  of  even  putting  the  i 
of  the  persona  who  erocte<l  the  stone  or  some  word  expreann 
its  purpose.     The  Irish  probably  would  have  done  so ;  toA'n 
Scnndinaviiuis  would  have  covered  thera  with  Buik-a,  )i8  tb«y^ 
those  they  erected  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  though  probiilily  at  ft  s 
what  later  date.     In  the  instance  of  the  two  crosses  illnstrattf 
the  woodcuts,  Noa.  97  and  98,  the  first  bears  an  insoriptioa  I 
the  effect  that  "  Sandulf  the  Swarthy  erected  this  cross  to  his  M 
AmbjoE^."     From  their  names,  both  evidently  of  ScandinftT^ 
origin.    The  inscription  on  the  side  of  the  second  runs  tbns:  ** 
Iiumkun    erected    this  cross  to    his  foster-father    Malmorif 
Mul  Muru."  *    Both  names  of  undoubted  Gaelic  durivalioii,  i 


■  '  Fmocnliiigi  Soc.  Ant.  BcoL'  iv.  p.  .   platM4-28. 

ilOeltfqq.  I       '  TIicM  two  woodcittB  an  fc 

'  IIhiI.  iv.  p.  524.  '   fmm  Wnmae,  "The  DkiiM  Md 
'  WoglwnHl,'Faf8imilc«(>flmIiHS.S.'      men.'    I/imInn,  tSSl 
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not  seem  any  reason  for  doubting  but  that  these  stones  do  mark 
fields  where  battles  were  fought  in  the  eighth  century,  and  that 
Bagnar  Lothbrok  took  part  in  tliem.  These  groups  are  much 
less  extensive  than  those  at  Braavalla,  but  are  so  similar  that  thev 
cannot  be  distant  from  them  in  agre. 

At  Stiklastady  in  Nomay,  in  the  province  of  Drontheim,  a 
battle  was  fought,  in  1030,  between  Kiiut  the  Great  and  Olof  the 
Holy ;  and  close  to  this  is  a  group  of  forty-four  circles  of  stones, 
which  Sjoborg  seems,  but  somewhat  doubtfully,  to  connect  with 
this  battle.  But  about  the  next  one  (fig.  4t))  there  seems  no 
doubt.  The  Danish  prince  Magnus  Henricksson  killed  Erik  the 
Holy,  and  was  slain  by  Carl  Sverkersson,  in  the  year  llGl,  at 
Uppland,  in  Denmark ;  and  the  place  is  marked  by  twenty  stone 
circles  and  ovals,  most  of  them  enclosing  mounds  and  two  square 
enclosures,  30  to  40  feet  in  diameter.  They  are  not,  consequently, 
in  themselves  very  important,  but  are  interesting,  if  the  adscrip- 
tion  is  correct,  as  showing  how  this  heathenish  custom  lasted 
even  after  Christianity  must  have  been  fairly  established  in  the 
country.  Another  group  (fig.  51)  is  said  to  mark  the  spot  where, 
in  1150,  a  Swedish  heroine,  Blenda,  overcame  the  Danish  king 
Swen  Grate,  and  the  spot  is  marked  by  circles  and  Bauta  stones ; 
one,  in  front  of  a  tumulus,  bears  a  Runic  inscription,  though  it 
merely  says  that  Dedrik  and  Tunne  raised  the  stone  to  Kumar 
the  Good. 

Only  one  other  group  need  be  mentioned  hero.  On  a  spot  of 
land,  in  the  island  of  Freyrso,  off  the  entrance  of  the  Drontheim 
Fiord,  in  the  year  958,  Hakon,  the  son  of  Harald  Harfagar, 
overthrew  his  nephews,  the  sons  of  Erik  Blodoxe,  in  three 
battles.  The  first  and  second  of  these,  as  shown  in  the  plan 
(woodcut  No.  104),  are  marked  by  cairns  and  mounds ;  and  the 
third  by  eight  large  barrows,  three  of  which  are  of  that  shape 
known  in  Scandinavia  as  ship  barrows,  and  measure  from  lOU  to 
140  feet  in  length.  There  are  also  three  tumuli  at  4  in  tlie 
woo^lcut,  in  one  of  which  one  of  Erik  Blodoxe*s  sons  is  said  to 
be  buried.  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  five  large  mounds  that 
stud  the  plain  do  not  cover  the  remains  of  those  also  who  fell 
in  this  fight.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  excavations  have  been 
made  in  them.     The  interest  of  this  battle-field  to  us  is  not  so 
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contact  with  one  another,  and  having  similar  faiths  and  feelings, 
does  not  appear  to  admit  of  doubt  When,  however,  we  come  to 
look  more  closely  at  them,  there  are  peculiarities  about  them  which 
may  account  for  even  so  great  a  lapse  of  time.  The  Braavalla 
circles  are  smaller,  and  on  the  whole  perhaps,  we  may  assume, 
degenerate.  Thei*e  are  square  and  triangular  graves,  and  other 
forms,  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  are  comparatively  modem  in- 
ventions, and,  altogether,  there  are  changes  which  may  account 
for  that  lapse  of  time ;  but  that  more  than  seven  centuries  elapsed 
between  the  two  seems  to  be  most  improbable. 

To  return,  however,  to  King  Hildetand.  According  to  the  saga, 
"  After  the  battle  the  conqueror,  Sigurd  King,  caused  a  search  to 
be  made  for  the  body  of  his  uncle.  The  body  when  found  was 
washed  and  placed  in  the  chariot  in  which  Harald  had  fought, 
and  transported  into  the  interior  of  a  tumulus  which  Sigurd 
had  caused  to  be  raised.  Harald*s  horse  was  then  killed  and 
buried  in  the  moimd  with  the  saddle  of  Ring,  so  that  the  king 
might  at  pleasure  proceed  to  Walhalla  either  in  his  chariot  or  on 
horseback.  Bing  then  gave  a  great  funeral  feast,  and  invited  all 
the  nobles  and  warriors  present  to  throw  into  the  mound  great 
rings  and  noble  armour,  in  honour  of  the  king  Harald.  They 
then  closed  up  the  mound  with  care."*     This  mound  still  exists 


lOL 
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at  Lethras  Harald,  capital  in  Seehmd.  It  was  mentioned  by 
Saxo  Grammaticus  in  1236,'  and  described  and  drawn  by  Olaus 
Wormius  in  1G43;*  and  no  one  ever  doubted  its  identity,  till 
recently    the    Museum    authorities    caused    excavations    to   be 


*  EngcUiardt, '  Guide  Ulustr^  du  Hu«^ 
li  Copenhaguo/  p.  33. 

•  The  woodcut  is  copied  from  a  drawing 
in  Sjoborg,  ii.  fig.  214.  It  is  repeated  by 
Worsaae,  loc,  tup.  ciLy  buih  oopying  from 


aomc  original  I  hare  not  cared  to  trace. 

»  'Hiirtoria  Danica,'  viii.  p.  133. 

*  'Dauicoruiu  Monument.*   libri  vex, 
L  p.  12. 
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made.  Unfortunately  some  "wedges  of  flint"  have  been  foimd 
in  the  earth  which  was  extracted  from  the  chamber,  from 
which  Worsaao  and  his  brother  antiquaries  at  once  concluded 
that  "  it  is  beyond  all  doubt  merely  a  common  cromlech  of  the 
stone  period "  ^ — a  conclusion  that  seems  to  me  the  reverse  of 
logical.  No  one,  I  presume,  doubts  that  King  Hildetand  was 
buried  in  a  tumulus  with  rings  and  arms;  and  if  this  tumulus 
was  regarded  historically  as  his,  for  the  last  600  years,  and  tradi- 
tionally so  from  the  time  of  his  death,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the 
antiquaries  to  show  how  worthless  these  traditions  and  histories 
are,  and  to  point  out  where  he  really  rests.  To  form  an  empirical 
system  and  to  assert — which  they  cannot  prove — that  no  flint  imple- 
ments were  used  after  a  certain  prehistoric  date,  and  that  conse- 
quently all  moimds  in  which  flint  implements  are  found  are  pre- 
historic, seems  most  unreasonable,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  It  would 
be  surely  far  more  philosophical  to  admit  that  flint  may  have  been 
used  down  to  any  time  till  we  can  find  some  reason  for  fixing  a 
date  for  its  discontinuance.  In  this  instance  an  "  instantia  crucis  " 
would  be  to  dig  into  some  of  the  circles  at  Braavalla,  and  see  if 
any  flints  are  to  be  found  there.  No  metal  was  foimd  at  Moytura, 
though  metal  was,  if  history  is  to  be  depended  upon,  then  com- 
monly used,  and  flint  implements  were  probably  not  found  because 
those  who  opened  the  tombs  were  not  aware  of  its  importance. 
Pending  this  test,  the  form  of  the  grave  may  give  us  some  indica- 
tion of  its  age.  It  is  an  oblong  barrow,  with  an  external  dolmen 
at  one  end,  and  with  a  row  of  ten  stones  on  each  side,  the  two  end 
ones  being  taller  than  the  rest.  A  similar  mound,  known  as  the 
Eennet  long  barrow,  exists  at  Avebury,^  so  similar  indeed  that 
if  this  tomb  at  Lethra  is  historical  so  certainly  is  the  English 
example.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  either  can  be  proved  to  belong 


*  '  Primnval  Antiquities  of  Denmark,* 
p.  113. 

'  At  one  time  I  waa,  on  the  authority 
of  s  Saxon  charter,  inclined  to  believe 
that  thia  tumulua  waa  the  gruve  of  Cissa, 
Kuzon  king  of  Winchester,  who  was 
contemporary  with  Arthur.  I  am  now 
informed  by  the  Ber.  Mr.  Jonea,  who 
has  carefuUy  gone  into  the  mutter,  that 
the  Charter  No.  1004,  which  is  taken 


from  the  *  Codex  Winton.'  foL  64,  refers 
to  Overton  in  Hunts,  and  not  to  Overton 
in  Wilts,  because  Tadauliago  (Tudley)  is 
mentioned  as  purt  of  it.  As  I  cunnot 
dispute  the  competency  of  so  eminent  an 
authority  on  such  a  question,  its  identi- 
fication with  the  tomb  of  King  Cissa  must 
for  the  present  bo  withdrawn,  but  it  by 
no  moans  follows  in  consequence  that  it 
may  not  be  of  his  age. 
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contact  with  one  another,  and  having  similar  faiths  and  feelings, 
does  not  appear  to  admit  of  doubt  When,  however,  we  come  to 
look  more  closely  at  them,  there  are  peculiarities  about  them  which 
may  account  for  even  so  great  a  lapse  of  time.  The  Braavalla 
circles  are  smaller,  and  on  the  whole  perhaps,  we  may  assume, 
degenerate.  There  are  square  and  triangular  graves,  and  other 
forms,  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  are  comparatively  modem  in- 
ventions, and,  altogether,  there  are  changes  which  may  account 
for  that  lapse  of  time ;  but  that  more  than  seven  centuries  elapsed 
between  the  two  seems  to  be  most  improbable. 

To  return,  however,  to  King  Hildetand.  According  to  the  saga, 
"  After  the  battle  the  conqueror,  Sigurd  King,  caused  a  search  to 
be  made  for  the  body  of  his  uncle.  The  body  when  found  was 
washed  and  placed  in  the  chariot  in  which  Harald  had  fought, 
and  transported  into  the  interior  of  a  tumulus  which  Sigurd 
had  caused  to  be  raised.  Harald's  horse  was  then  killed  and 
buried  in  the  moimd  with  the  saddle  of  Ring,  so  that  the  king 
might  at  pleasure  proceed  to  Walhalla  either  in  his  chariot  or  on 
horseback.  Bing  then  gave  a  great  funeral  feast,  and  invited  all 
the  nobles  and  warriors  present  to  throw  into  the  mound  great 
rings  and  noble  armour,  in  honour  of  the  king  Harald.  They 
then  closed  up  the  mound  with  care."*     This  mound  still  exists 


lOL 


lUrald  UUdctand'B  Tomb  at  L«ttira.* 


at  Lethras  Harald,  capital  in  Seehmd.  It  was  mentioned  by 
Saxo  Grammaticus  in  1230,^  and  described  and  dniwn  by  Olaus 
Wormius  in  1G43;*  and  no  one  ever  doubted  its  identitv,  till 
recently    the    Museum    authorities    caused    excavations    to   be 


>  Engclhardt,  *  Guide  illustrd  du  Hu«^ 
li  Copcnhague/  p.  33. 

'  Tho  woodcut  18  copied  from  a  drawing 
in  Sjoborg,  ii.  fig.  214.  It  is  rupi<atcd  by 
Wonaac,  loc,  tup.  ci7.,  buih  oopying  from 


aomo  original  I  haTo  not  cared  to  trace. 

»  *Hi«t(»riii  Danica,*  viii.  p.  133. 

*  ^Danicorum   Monument.'   libri  acz, 
I  p.  12. 
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made.  Unfortunately  some  "wedges  of  flint"  have  been  foimd 
in  the  earth  which  was  extractted  from  the  chamber,  from 
which  Worsaae  and  his  brother  antiquaries  at  once  concluded 
that  "  it  is  beyond  all  doubt  merely  a  common  cromlech  of  the 
stone  period "  ^ — a  conclusion  that  seems  to  me  the  reverse  of 
logical.  No  one,  I  presume,  doubts  that  King  Hildetand  was 
buried  in  a  tumulus  with  rings  and  arms;  and  if  this  tumulus 
was  regarded  historically  as  his,  for  the  last  600  years,  and  tradi- 
tionally so  from  the  time  of  his  death,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the 
antiquaries  to  show  how  worthless  these  traditions  and  histories 
are,  and  to  point  out  where  he  really  rests.  To  form  an  empirical 
system  and  to  assert — which  they  cannot  prove — that  no  flint  imple- 
ments were  used  after  a  certain  prehistoric  date,  and  that  conse- 
quently all  mounds  in  which  flint  implements  are  found  are  pre- 
historic, seems  most  unreasonable,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  It  would 
be  surely  far  more  philosophical  to  admit  that  flint  may  have  been 
used  down  to  any  time  till  we  can  find  some  reason  for  fixing  a 
date  for  its  discontinuance.  In  this  instance  an  "  instantia  crucis  " 
would  be  to  dig  into  some  of  the  circles  at  Braavalla,  and  see  if 
any  flints  are  to  be  found  there.  No  metal  was  found  at  Moytura, 
though  metal  was,  if  history  is  to  be  depended  upon,  then  com- 
monly used,  and  flint  imi)lements  were  probably  not  found  because 
those  who  opened  the  tombs  were  not  aware  of  its  importance. 
Pending  this  test,  the  form  of  the  grave  may  give  us  some  indica- 
tion of  its  age.  It  is  an  oblong  barrow,  with  an  external  dolmen 
at  one  end,  and  with  a  row  of  ten  stones  on  each  side,  the  two  end 
ones  being  taller  than  the  rest.  A  similar  mound,  known  as  the 
Eennet  long  barrow,  exists  at  Avebury,^  so  similar  indeed  that 
if  this  tomb  at  Lethra  is  historical  so  certainly  is  the  English 
example.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  either  can  be  proved  to  belong 


*  *  Primnval  Antiquities  of  Denmark/ 
p.  113. 

'  At  one  time  I  was,  on  the  authority 
of  s  Saxon  charter,  inclined  to  believe 
that  this  tumulus  was  the  grave  of  Cissa, 
Suzon  king  of  Winchester,  who  was 
contemporary  with  Arthur.  I  am  now 
informed  by  the  fie?.  Mr.  Jones,  who 
has  carefuUy  gone  into  the  matter,  that 
the  Charter  No.  1004,  which  is  taken 


from  the  *  Codex  Winton.'  foL  64,  refers 
to  Overton  in  Hunts,  and  not  to  Overturn 
in  Wilts,  because  Tadanliago  (Todley)  is 
mentioned  as  purt  of  it.  As  I  cunnot 
dispute  the  competency  of  so  eminent  an 
authority  on  such  a  question,  its  identi- 
fication with  the  tomb  of  King  Cissa  must 
for  the  prettent  bo  withdrawn,  but  it  by 
no  means  follows  in  consequence  that  it 
may  not  be  of  his  age. 
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contact  with  one  another,  and  having  similar  faiths  and  feelings, 
does  not  appear  to  admit  of  doubt  When,  however,  we  come  to 
look  more  closely  at  them,  there  are  peculiarities  about  them  which 
may  account  for  even  so  great  a  lapse  of  time.  The  Braavalla 
circles  are  smaller,  and  on  the  whole  perhaps,  we  may  assume, 
degenerate.  There  are  square  and  triangular  graves,  and  other 
forms,  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  are  comparatively  modem  in- 
ventions, and,  altogether,  there  are  changes  which  may  account 
for  that  lapse  of  time ;  but  that  more  than  seven  centuries  elapsetl 
between  the  two  seems  to  be  most  improbable. 

To  return,  however,  to  King  Hildetand.  According  to  the  saga, 
"  After  the  battle  the  conqueror,  Sigurd  Bing,  caused  a  search  to 
be  made  for  the  body  of  his  uncle.  The  body  when  found  was 
washed  and  placed  in  the  chariot  in  which  Harald  had  fought, 
and  transported  into  the  interior  of  a  tumulus  which  Sigurd 
had  caused  to  be  raised.  Harald*s  horse  was  then  killed  and 
buried  in  the  mound  with  the  saddle  of  Bing,  so  that  the  king 
might  at  pleasure  proceed  to  WalhaUa  either  in  his  chariot  or  on 
horseback.  King  then  gave  a  great  funeral  feast,  and  invited  all 
the  nobles  and  warriors  present  to  throw  into  the  mound  great 
rings  and  noble  armour,  in  honour  of  the  king  Harald.  They 
then  closed  up  the  mound  with  care."*     This  mound  still  exists 
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at  Lethras  Harald,  capital  in  SeeLmd.  It  was  mentioned  by 
Saxo  Grammaticus  in  123G,^  and  described  and  drawn  by  Ohius 
Wormius  in  1643;*  and  no  one  ever  doubted  its  identity,  till 
recently   the    Museum    authorities    caused    excavations    to   be 


*  Engelhardt, '  Guide  iUu^tn^  du  Husdo 
li  Copenhague,*  p.  33. 

•  The  woodcut  is  copied  from  a  drawing 
in  6jol)org,  ii.  fig.  214.  It  is  repcAted  by 
Wonaac,  loc,  tup.  city  buih  copying  from 


aomc  original  I  haTo  not  eared  to  trace. 

»  '  HUturia  Danica,*  viii.  p.  133. 

*  ^Dauiooruiu   Monument.*   libri  vex, 
i.  p.  12. 
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made.  Unfortunately  some  "wedges  of  flint"  have  been  found 
in  the  earth  which  was  extrac^ted  from  the  chamber,  from 
which  Worsaae  and  his  brother  antiquaries  at  once  concluded 
that  "  it  is  beyond  all  doubt  merely  a  common  cromlech  of  the 
stone  period  '*  ^ — a  conclusion  that  seems  to  me  the  reverse  of 
logical.  No  one,  I  presume,  doubts  that  King  Hildetand  was 
buried  in  a  tumulus  with  rings  and  arms;  and  if  this  tumulus 
was  regarded  historically  as  his,  for  the  last  600  years,  and  tradi- 
tionally so  from  the  time  of  his  death,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the 
antiquaries  to  show  how  worthless  these  traditions  and  histories 
are,  and  to  point  out  where  he  really  rests.  To  form  an  empirical 
system  and  to  assert — which  they  cannot  prove — that  no  flint  imple- 
ments were  used  after  a  certain  prehistoric  date,  and  that  conse- 
quently all  mounds  in  which  flint  implements  are  found  are  pre- 
historic, seems  most  unreasonable,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  It  would 
be  surely  far  more  philosophical  to  admit  that  flint  may  have  been 
used  down  to  any  time  till  we  can  find  some  reason  for  fixing  a 
date  for  its  discontinuimco.  In  this  instance  an  "  instantia  crucis  " 
would  be  to  dig  into  some  of  the  circles  at  Braavalla,  and  see  if 
any  flints  are  to  be  found  there.  No  metal  was  found  at  Moytura, 
though  metal  was,  if  history  is  to  be  depended  upon,  then  com- 
monly used,  and  flint  implements  were  probably  not  found  because 
those  who  opened  the  tombs  were  not  aware  of  its  importance. 
I'ending  this  test,  the  form  of  the  grave  may  give  us  some  indica- 
tion of  its  age.  It  is  an  oblong  barrow,  with  an  external  dolmen 
at  one  end,  and  with  a  row  of  ten  stones  on  each  side,  the  two  end 
ones  being  taller  than  the  rest.  A  similar  mound,  known  as  the 
Kennet  long  barrow,  exists  at  Avebury,^  so  similar  indeed  that 
if  this  tomb  at  Lethra  is  historical  so  certainly  is  the  English 
example.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  either  can  be  proved  to  belong 


*  '  PrinueYal  Antiquities  of  Denmark/       from  the  '  Codoj.  Wintou.'  ful.  54,  refers 

p.  113.  I    U)  Overton  in  Hunts,  and  not  to  Overttm 

'  At  one  time  I  was,  on  the  authority  !    in  Wilts,  becausu  Tudanliage  (Tudley)  is 


of  s  Saxon  charter,  inclined  to  believe 
that  this  tumulus  was  the  grave  of  Cissa, 


mentioned  as  p^irt  of  it.     As  I  cunnot 
dispute  the  competency  of  so  eminent  an 


8axon   king   of   Winchester,   who    was  authority  on  such  a  question,  its  identi- 

contemporary  with  Arthur.    I  am  now  |    flcation  witli  tlie  tomb  of  King  Cissa  must 

informed  by  the  Be?.  Mr.  Jones,  who  for  the  present  be  withdrawn,  but  it  by 

has  carefully  gone  into  the  mutter,  that  no  means  foUows  in  consequence  that  it 

the  Charter  No.  lOSH,  which  is  taken  may  not  be  of  his  age. 
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to  the  long  forgotten  past,  the  other  must  also  be  consigned  to  the 
same  unsatisfactory  limbo. 

The  barrow  at  West  Kennet  was  carefully  explored  in  1859  by 
Dr.  Thumam,  and  the  results  of  his  investigation  fully  detailed 
in  a  paper  in  the  *  Archaeologia/  vol.  xxxviii.,  from  which  the 
following  particulars  are  abstracted,  together  with  some  others 
from  a  second  paper,  **  On  Long  Barrows,"  by  the  same  author,  in 
vol.  xlii.  of  the  same  publication. 

Externally  it  is  a  mound  measuring  336  feet  in  length  by  75 
feet  at  its  broadest  part.  Originally  it  was  surrounded  by  what 
is  called  a  peristalith  of  tall  stones,  between  which,  it  is  said,  a 
walling  of  smaller  stones  can  still  be  detected.  On  its  summit,  as 
at  Lethra,  was  an  external  dolmen  over  the  principal  chamber  of 
the  tomb.  The  chamber  was  nearly  square  in  form,  measuring 
8  feet  by  9,  and  approached  by  a  passage  measuring  15  feet  by 


loa. 


Long  Banovr,  Kennet,  restored  by  Dr.  Thanuun.     '  ArdueoIogi«,'  xUL 


3  feet  6  inches  in  width ;  and  its  arrangement  is  in  fact  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Jersey  tumulus  (woodcut  No.  11),  and,  as  Sir  John 
Lubbock  remarks,  "  very  closely  resembles  that  of  a  tumulus  ^ 
he  had  just  been  describing,  of  the  Stone  age,  in  the  island  of 
Moen,  "  and,  in  fact,  the  plan  of  passage  graves  generally.**^ 

When  opened,  six  original  interments  were  found  in  the  cham- 
ber, under  a  stratum  of  black,  sooty,  greasy  matter,  3  to  9  inches 
in  thickness,  and  which.  Dr.  Thumam  remarks,  "could  never  have 
been  disturbed  since  the  original  formation  of  the  deiKwit"  (p. 
413).  Two  of  those  had  their  skulls  fractured  during  lifetime; 
the  others  were  entire.  To  account  for  this,  Dr.  Thumam  takes 
considerable  pains  to  prove  that  slaves  were  sometimes  sacri- 
ficed at  the  funeral  of  their  masters,  but  he  fails  to  find  any 
instance  in  which  they  were  killed  by  breaking  their  heads ;  and 


■  '  Prehitftorio  Timeis*  V-  1^<- 
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if  they  were  to  serve  their  master  in  the  next  world,  even  a  savage 
would  be  shrewd  enough  to  know  that  cracking  his  skull  was  not 
the  way  to  render  him  useful  for  service  either  in  this  world  or 
the  next.  No  such  mo<le  of  sacrifice  was  ever  adopted,  so  far  as  I 
know.^  But  supposing  it  was  so,  all  the  six  burials  in  this  tomb 
seem  to  have  been  nearly  equal,  and  equally  honourable,  and  why, 
therefore,  all  their  skulls  were  not  broken  is  not  clear.  If  on  the 
other  liand  we  assume  that  it  is  the  grave  of  six  persons  who  were 
slain  in  battle,  two  by  blows  on  the  head,  and  four  by  wounds  in  the 
body,  this  surely  would  be  a  simpler  way  of  accoimting  for  the  facts 
observed.  Even,  however,  if  we  were  to  admit  that  these  men 
with  the  broken  heads  were  sacrificed,  this  would  by  no  means 
prove  the  grave  to  be  prehistoric.  Quite  the  contrary,  for  we 
know  from  the  indisputable  authority  of  a  decree  of  Charlemagne 
that  human  sacrifices  were  practised  by  the  pagan  Saxons  as  late, 
certainly,  as  789,^  and  were  sufficiently  frequent  to  constitute 
one  of  the  first  crimes  against  which  he  fulminated  his  edicts. 
The  fact  is  that  neither  historians  nor  antiquaries  seem  quite  to 
realise  the  state  of  utter  barbarism  into  which  the  greater  part 
of  Europe  was  plunged  between  the  collapse  of  the  Boman  Empire 
and  the  revival  of  order  under  Charlemagne.  Christianity  no 
doubt  had  taken  root  in  some  favoured  spots,  and  some  bright 
lights  shone  out  of  the  general  darkness,  but  over  the  greater  part 
of  Europe  pagan  rites  were  still  practised  to  such  an  extent  as 
easily  to  account  for  any  heathen  practice  or  any  ancient  form  of 
sepulture  which  may  be  found  anywhere  existing. 

To  return,  however,  to  our  long  barrow.  Under  a  piece 
of  Sarsen  stone,  but  on  the  skull  of  one  of  the  principal  per- 
sons interred  hero  (No.  4),  were  found  two  pieces  of  black 
pottery  (fig.  8,  page  415),  which  Dr.  Thuniam  admits  may  be 
of  the  Roman  age.  Other  fragments  of  the  same  vessel  were 
found  in  other  parts  of  the  tomb,  and  also  fragments  of  pottery 
(figs.  14  to  17),  not  British,  but  to  which  he  hesitates  to  assign  an 
age.  So  far  as  I  can  judge,  it  seems  just  such  pottery  as  the  less 
experienced  British  potters  would  form,  on  Roman  models,  after 


*  The  slaves  of  the  Scythiun  kinp^s  wuro 
utrsnfisk'd  (Herodotus,  iv.  71  and  72). 
qiiis. 


Ki 


hominem  diiibolo  sacrifi- 


cavcrit  et  in  lioHtiam  mr>re  paganonim 
<liemonibus  obtuliTit,  niortc  moriatur.** — 
Raliifliiui,  Cajd.  R*uf.  Franr.  L  253. 
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the  departure  of  that  people.  But  this  is  immaterial ;  for  beyond 
the  chamber,  and  deeper  consequently  into  the  tumulus,  were 
found  fragments  of  undoubted  Roman  pottery.  So  far,  therefore, 
everything  favours  the  view  that  it  was  the  sepulchre  of  persons 
slain  in  battle,  after  the  departure  of  the  Bomans;  for  we  can 
hardly  believe  that  a  battle  would  be  fought,  and  such  a  tomb 
raised  over  the  slain,  during  their  occupation ;  and  if  so,  as  the 
pottery  proves  it  could  not  be  before,  a  choice  of  a  dato  is  fixed 
within  very  narrow  limits.  It  may  either  have  been  in  450, 
immediately  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  or  in  520,  the 
date  of  the  battle  of  Badon  Hill,  which  is  the  time  at  which,  I 
believe,  it  was  reared.  So  far  as  the  general  argument  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  of  no  consequence  which  date  is  chosen.  Against 
this  conclusion  we  have  to  place  the  following  facts.  First,  no 
trace  of  iron  or  bronze,  or  of  metal  of  any  sort,  was  found  in  the 
tomb.  Secondly,  at  least  300  flint  fragments  were  found  in  it. 
Some  of  these  were  mere  chippings,  some  cones,  but  many  were 
fairly  formed  flint  implements  (figs.  10  to  13),^  not  belonging  to 
the  oldest  type,  but  such  as  antiquaries  are  in  the  habit  of 
ascribing  to  the  pre-metal  Stone  age.  In  addition  to  these,  the 
quantity  of  coarse  native  pottery  was  very  remarkable.  No  whole 
vessels  were  found,  but  broken  fragments  that  would  form  fifty 
vessels  were  heaped  in  a  comer;  and  there  were  corresponding 
fragments  in  another  comer.  Dr.  Thurnam  tries  to  explain  this 
by  referring  to  the  passage  in  the  grave  sceue  in  *  Hamlet,*  where 
our  great  dramatist  speaks  of  "  shards,  flints,  and  pebbles,"  which 
should  be  thrown  into  the  graves  of  suicides ;  the  use  of  which,  ho 
adds,  "  in  mediaeval  times  may  be  a  relic  of  paganism."  It  does 
not,  however,  seem  to  occur  to  him  that,  if  such  a  custom  was 
known  in  the  sixteenth  century,  it  would  ho  likely  to  have  boon 
in  full  force  in  the  sixth.  It  is  strange  enough  that  such  a  custom, 
even  if  only  referred  to  suicides,  should  have  survived  a  thou- 
sand years  of  such  revolutions  and  changes  of  religion  as  England 
was  subjected  to  in  those  days;  but  that  it  should  be  known  to 
Christians,  after  3000  or  4000  years'  disuse,  seems  hardly  possible. 


*  The  wood-blocks  of  these  and  other 
iUusirations  of  Dr.  Thumam*s  paper  were 
lent  to  Sir  John  Lubbock,  and  uaed  by 


him  in  his  •  PnliiHtnrio  Time*,*  X<i«.  1-16- 
156,  when?  tl»«'y  wiU  \h>  inoro  nrcvNfihlo 
to  many  tlum  in  tho  *  Arrlinoolo^na.' 
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No  argument,  it  appears  to  me,  can  be  drawn  from  the  different 
kinds  of  pottery  found  in  the  tomb.  If  any  one  will  take  the 
trouble  of  digging  up  the  kitchen  midden  of  a  villa  built  within 
the  last  ten  years,  in  a  previously  uninhabited  spot,  he  will  pro- 
bably find  fragments  of  an  exquisite  porcelain  vase  which  the 
housemaid  broke  in  dusting  the  drawing-room  chimney-piece. 
He  will  certainly  find  many  fragments  of  the  stoneware  used  in 
the  dining-room,  and  with  them,  probably,  some  of  the  coarser 
ware  used  in  the  dairv,  and  mixed  with  these  innumerable 
"shards"  of  the  flower- pots  used  in  the  conservatory.  According 
to  the  reasoning  customary  among  antiquaries,  this  midden  must 
have  been  accumulating  during  2000  or  3000  years  at  least,  because 
it  would  have  taken  all  that  time,  or  more,  before  the  rude  pottery 
of  the  flower- J  lots  could  have  been  developed  into  the  exquisite 
porcelain  of  the  drawing-room  vase.  The  argument  is,  in  fact,  the 
same  as  that  with  respect  to  the  flints.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  mm  used  implements  of  bone  and  stone  before  they  were 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  metal ;  but  what  is  disputed  is  that 
they  ceased  to  use  them  immediately  after  becoming  familiar 
with  either  bronze  or  iron.  So  with  earthenware :  men  no  doubt 
used  coarse,  badly  formed,  and  badly  burnt  pottery  before  they 
could  manufacture  bettor;  but,  even  when  they  could  do  so,  it  is 
certain  that  they  did  not  cease  the  employment  of  pottery  of  a 
very  inferior  class ;  and  we  have  not  done  so  to  the  j^resent  day. 
To  take  one  instance  among  many.  There  are  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  at  Edinburgh  a  series  of  vessels, 
hand-made  and  badly  burnt,  and  which  might  easily  be  mistaken 
— and  often  are — for  those  found  in  prehistoric  tombs.  Yet  they 
were  made  and  used  in  the  Shetland  Islands  in  the  last  and  even 
in  the  present  century. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  that,  as  in  the  case  of  a  find 
of  coins,  it  is  the  date  of  the  List  piece  tliat  fixes  the  time  of  the 
deposit.  There  may  be  coins  in  it  a  hundred  or  a  thousjind  years 
older,  but  this  hoard  cannot  have  been  buried  before  the  last  piece 
which  it  contains  was  coined.  So  it  is  with  this  barrow.  The 
presence  of  Roman  or  post-Koman  pottery  in  an  avowedly  undis- 
tnrlxKl  sepulchre  fixes,  beyond  doubt,  the  age  b<?fore  which  the 
skeletons  could  not  have  been  deposited  where  they  were  found 
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by  Dr.  Thnrnam.  The  presence  of  flints  and  cosree  pottery  only 
shows,  but  it  does  so  most  convincingly,  how  utterly  groundless 
the  data  are  on  which  antiquaries  have  hitherto  £xed  the  age  of 
these  monuments.  It  proves  certainly  that  flints  and  shards  were 
deposited  in  tombs  in  Roman  or  post-Boman  times ;  and  if  there 
is  no  mistake  in  Dr.  Thurnam's  data,  this  one  escavatiou  is, 
by  itself,  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  Danish  theory  of  the 
three  ages  is  little  better  than  the  "baseless  fabric"  of — if  not 
"  a  vision  " — at  least  of  an  illusion,  which,  unless  Dr.  Thurnam's 
facts  can  be  explained  away,  bos  no  solid  foundation  to  rest  upon. 
If  any  systematic  excavations  had  been  undertaken  in  the 
Scandinavian  long  harrows,  it  would  not,  perhaps,  be  necessary  to 
adduce  English  ex- 
amples to  illtistrate 
their  age  or  peca- 
lianties.  Several  are 
adduced  by  8jdboi^, 
but  none  ore  reported 
as  opened.  This  one, 
for  instance,  is  exter- 
nally like  the  long 
barrow  at  West  Kennet,  and,  if  Sjoborg's  information  is  to  be 
depended  upon,  is  one  of  several  which  mark  the  spot  where 
Frode  V.  (460-404)  landed  in  Sweden,  where  a  battle  was 
fought,  and  those  who  fell  in  it  were  buried  in  these  mounds, 
or  where  the  Bauta  stones  mark  their  graves.  If  this  is  so, 
the  form  of  the  long  barrow  with  its  peristalith  was  certainly 
not  unknown  in  the  fifth  century ;  and  there  is  no  impro- 
bability of  its  being  employed  in  England  also  in  that  age. 
In  settling  these  questions,  however,  tlie  Scandinavians  have 
an  immense  advantage  over  118.  All  thoir  mounds  have  namt^ 
and  dates;  they  may  bo  true  or  they  may  be  false,  hut  they 
give  a  start ing-]>oint  and  an  interest  to  the  enquiry  which  are 
wanting  in  this  country,  but  which,  it  is  hojted,  will  one  day 
enable  the  Northmen  to  rco«mstruct  their  moimmontal  history-  on 
a  satisfactory  basis. 

In  most  cases  antiquaries  in  this  oounlrj'  liave  been  content  to 
appeal  to  the  convenient  fiction  of  Mecondary  inlerments  to  account 
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for  the  perplexing  contradictions  in  which  their  system  every- 
where involves  them.  In  the  instance  of  the  Kennet  long  barrow 
there  is  no  excuse  for  such  a  suggestion.  All  the  interments 
were  of  one  age,  and  that  undoubtedly  the  age  of  the  chamber 
in  which  they  were  found,  and  the  pottery  and  flints  could  not 
have  been  there  before  nor  introduced  afterwards.  Indeed,  I  do 
not  know  a  single  instance  of  an  undoubtedly  secondary  inter- 
ment, unless  it  is  in  the  age  of  Canon  Greenwell's  really  pre- 
historic tumuli.  When  he  publishes  his  researches,  we  shall  be 
in  a  condition  to  ascertain  how  far  they  bear  on  the  theory.^ 
In  the  chambered  tumuli  secondarv  interments  seem  never  to 
occur;  and  nothing  is  more  imlikely  than  that  they  should.  As 
Dr.  Thumam  himself  states:  "In  three  instances  at  least  Mr. 
Cunnington  and  Sir  B.  C.  Hoare  found  in  long  barrows  skeletons 
which,  from  their  extended  position  and  the  character  of  the  iron 
weapons  accompanying  them,  were  evidently  Anglo-Saxon."^  A 
simple-minded  man  would  consequently  fancy  that  they  were 
Anglo-Saxon  graves,  for  what  can  be  more  improbable  than  that 
the  proud  conquering  Saxons  would  be  content  to  bury  their  dead 
in  the  graves  of  the  hated  and  despised  Celts  whom  they  were 
busy  in  exterminating.^ 

If  the  above  reasoning  is  satisfactory  and  sufficient  to  prove 
that  the  long  barrow  at  West  Kennet  is  of  jwst-Roman  times,  it 
applies  also  to  Kodmarton,  Uley,  Stoney  Littleton,  and  all  the 
Gloucestershire  long  barrows  which,  for  reasons  above  given  (antey 
page  104),  we  ventured  to  assign  to  a  post-Koman  period ;  and 


*  An   argument   for  secondary   intor-  farhfrs  were,  and  probably  with  pagan 

mraii  has  been  attemptofl  to  bo  foundod  rit:  s,  in  spite  of  their  nominal  conver- 

(Lnbbock,  'Prehistoric  Times/  p.  !')(>)  sion. 

on  an  edict  of  Charlemagne,  in  wliich  he  *  '  Archsoologia,'  xlii.  p.  195. 

■ays: — "Jnbemus    ut    corpora    Christi-  :       *  \othing  would  surprise  roe  less  than 

anorom  Saxonum  a<l  coemeteria  ecclesio}  the  discovery  of  an  intern^nt  in  the  upper 

deferantur   et  non   ad  tumulos  pagano-  part  of  the  barrow  at  West  Kennet,  be- 

ram    (Balnsius,  *  Cap.    Reg.   Franc*   i.  twcen  the  roof  of  the  cham1)er  and  Ihe 

p.  154).    If  the  expression  had  been  '*  m  dolmen.    Many  indications  in  the  W*  st 

tamulos,**  there  might  have  l)een  some-  Country  long  liarrows  h  ad  us  to  expect 

thing  in  it ;  but  a  fuir  inference  from  the  that  such  might   be    the   case,  but  it 

edit't  seems  to  me  to  be  that  CTen  in  ,  by  no  means  follows  th:it  it  would  be 

Charlemagne's    time   converted  Saxons  secondary.     On  the  contrary,  it  would 

insiAied  on   being  buried  -probably   in  '   pro1>ably  be,  if  not  the  first,  at  let^st  the 

tnmiili— n*«r  where  the  tomba  of  their  chief  burial  in  the  mound. 

U 
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a  fortiori  it  carries  with  it  King  Hildetand's  tomb  at  Lethra.  It 
is  true  we  have  not  the  same  direct  means  of  judging  of  its  date 
as  we  have  of  our  own  monuments.  The  Danes  treat  with  such 
supreme  contempt  any  monument  that  does  not  at  once  fall 
in  with  their  system,  that  they  will  not  even  condescend  to 
explore  it.  So  soon  as  Worsaae  found  some  "flint  wedges"  in 
the  tomb,  he  at  once  decreed  that  it  was  prehistoric,  and  that  it 
was  no  use  searching  farther;  and  we  are  consequently  left  to 
this  fact  and  its  external  similarities  for  our  identification.  Here, 
again,  is  a  difficulty.  The  two  drawings  above  given  (woodcuts 
Nos.  101  and  102)  may  show  them  too  much  alike  or  exaggerate 
differences.  The  one  is  an  old  drawing  from  nature,  the  other  a 
modem  restoration ;  still  the  essential  facts  are  imdoubted.  Both 
are  chambered  long  barrows,  ornamented  by  rows  of  tall  stones, 
either  partially  or  wholly  surrounding  their  base,  and  both  have 
external  dolmens  on  their  summit,  and  both  contain  flint  imple- 
ments. If  this  is  so,  the  difficulty  is  rather  to  accoimt  for  so  little 
change  having  taken  place  in  230  years  than  to  feel  any  surprise 
at  their  not  being  identical.  The  jioint  upon  which  we  wish  to 
insist  here  is  that  they  are  both  i)ost-Koman,  and  may  conse- 
quently belong  to  any  age*  between  Arthur  and  Charlemagne. 

The  remaining  battle-fields  of  which  representations  are  given 
in  Sjoborg  are  scarcely  so  interestinjr  a^  that  at  Braavalla,  which 
with  the  tomb  of  the  king  slain  there  are  landmarks  in  our 
enquiry.  If  those  circler.  ou  Braavalla  Heath  do  mark  the  battle- 
field, and  that  tomb  at  Lethra  is  the  one  in  which  the  blind 
old  king  was  laid— neither  of  which  facts  I  see  any  reason  for 
doubting — all  difficulties  based  on  the  assume<i  improbability  of 
the  monuments  being  so  modern  as  I  am  inelined  to  make  them 
are  removed,  and  each  case  must  stand  or  fall  aci'ording  to  the 
evidence  that  can  be  addiieed  for  or  apunst  its  a*;e.  To  return, 
however,  to  the  battlefields  giv(»n  by  Sjiiborir.  I'iguros  43  and  44 
represent  two  groups  of  eiivles  and  IJauta  stones  near  llwitaby, 
in  Malmo.  These  are  said  to  mark  two  batth^-fields,  in  which 
Kagoar  Lothbrok  gained  victories  over  his  reliellious  subjects  in 
Scania :  Sjoborg  says  in  750  an<l  762,  as  he  adopts  a  chronology 
fifty  years  earlier  than  Sulun.    But  be  this  as  it  may,  there  does 
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not  seem  any  reason  for  doubting  but  that  tliese  stones  do  mark 
fields  where  battles  were  fought  in  the  eiglith  century,  and  that 
Bagnar  Lothbrok  took  part  in  them.  These  groups  are  much 
less  extensive  than  those  at  Braavalla,  but  are  so  similar  that  thev 
cannot  be  distant  from  them  in  age. 

At  Stiklastad,  in  Norway,  in  tlie  province  of  Drontheim,  a 
battle  was  fought,  in  1030,  between  Knut  the  Great  and  Olof  the 
Holy ;  and  close  to  this  is  a  group  of  forty-four  circles  of  stones, 
which  Sjoborg  seems,  but  somewhat  doubtfully,  to  connect  with 
this  battle.  But  about  the  next  one  (fig.  4y)  there  seems  no 
doubt.  The  Danish  prince  Magnus  Henric-ksson  killed  Erik  the 
Holy,  and  was  slain  by  Carl  Sverkersson,  in  the  year  1161,  at 
Uppland,  in  Denmark ;  and  tlie  place  is  marked  by  twenty  stone 
circles  and  ovals,  most  of  them  enclosing  mounds  and  two  Fquare 
enclosures,  30  to  40  feet  in  diameter.  They  are  not,  consequently, 
in  themselves  very  important,  but  are  interesting,  if  the  adscrip- 
tion  is  correct,  as  showing  how  tliis  heathenish  custom  lasted 
even  after  Christianity  must  have  been  fairly  established  in  the 
country.  Another  group  (fig.  51)  is  said  to  mark  the  spot  where, 
in  1150,  a  Swedish  heroine,  Blenda,  overcame  the  Danish  king 
Swen  Grate,  and  the  spot  is  marked  by  circles  and  Bauta  stones ; 
one,  in  front  of  a  tumulus,  bears  a  Runic  inscription,  though  it 
merely  says  that  Dedrik  and  Tunne  raised  the  stone  to  Kumar 
the  Good. 

Only  one  other  group  need  be  mentioned  hero.  On  a  spot  of 
land,  in  the  island  of  Freyrso,  oft'  the  entrance  of  the  Drontheim 
Fiord,  in  the  ye^ir  958,  Hakon,  the  son  of  Harald  Harfagar, 
overthrew  his  nephews,  the  sons  of  Erik  Blodoxe,  in  three 
battles.  The  first  and  second  of  these,  as  shown  in  the  plan 
(woodcut  No.  104),  are  marked  by  cairns  and  mounds;  and  the 
third  by  eight  large  barrows,  three  of  which  are  of  that  shape 
known  in  Scandinavia  as  ship  barrows,  and  mi^asure  from  lOU  to 
140  feet  in  length.  There  are  also  throe  tumuli  at  4  in  the 
woo<lcut,  in  one  of  whicli  one  of  Erik  Blodoxe's  8(m«  is  said  to 
be  buried.  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  five  large  mounds  that 
stud  the  plain  do  not  cover  the  remains  of  those  also  who  fell 
in  this  fight.  It  does  not  appear  thnt  »ny  excavations  have  been 
made  in  them.     The  interest  of  this  battle-field  to  us  is  not  so 

u  2 
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muoli  because  it  shows  the  persistence  of  this  plan  of  marking 
battle-fields  at  so  late  a  date — later  ones  hare  just  been  quoted 
— but  because  all  the  actors  in  the  scene  are  familiar  to  us  from 
the  part  tbey  took  in  the  tranaactions  in  the  Orkneys  in  the 
tenth  century.  If  they,  in  their  own  country,  adhered  to  these 
old-world  practices,  we  should  not  be  astonished  at  their  having 
erected  circles  or  buried  in  mounds  in  their  new  possessions.     It 


is  true  that  none  of  tlieee  8candinikvitin  ciri'lcs  can  compare  in 
extent  with  the  Standing  Stones  of  Stonnis  or  the  ItJng  of 
Brogar,  but  tliis  would  not  bo  Ihr  first  time  that  such  a  thing 
has  happened.  The  GriH'ks  erected  Inrgor  mid.  in  projmrtion  to 
the  population,  more  numerous  Doric  ttiujih'N  in  Sicily  than  thev 
possessed  in  their  own  country;  and  tin-  Kurtlinien  may  have 
done  the  same  thing  in  Orcadio,  where  (hey  jmipsossoiI  a  cimqiicred, 
probably  nn  cnsUred,  race  to  execute  tlwfc  works. 
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The  number  of  sepulchral  mounds  in  Scandinayia  is  very  great, 
and  some  of  them  are  very  important ;  but,  so  far  as  I  can  ascer- 
tain, very  few  have  been  explored,  and,  until  interrogated  by  the 
spade,  nothing  can  well  be  less  communicative  than  a  simple 
mound  of  earth.  A  map  of  their  distribution  might,  no  doubt, 
throw  considerable  light  on  the  ethnography  of  the  country,  and 
tell  us  whether  the  Finns  or  Lapps  were  their  original  authors, 
or  whether  the  Slaves  or  Wends  were  their  introducers;  and, 
lastly,  whether  the  true  Scandinavians  brought  them  with  them 
from  other  lands,  or  merely  adopted  them  from  the  original 
inhabitants,  in  which  case  they  can  only  be  treated  as  survivals. 
Funereal  pomp,  or  tomb-building  of  any  sort,  is  so  antagonistic 
to  the  habits  of  any  people  so  essentially  Teutonic  as  the  Scandi- 
navians were  and  are,  that  we  cannot  understand  their  adopting 
these  forms,  or  indeed  stone  circles  or  monuments  of  any  class, 
in  a  country  where  they  had  not  previously  existed.  If  we 
assume  that  the  modem  Scandinavians  were  German  tribes  who 
conquered  the  country  from  the  Cimbri  or  the  earlier  Lapps 
and  Finns,  and  did  so  as  warriors,  bringing  no  women  with  them, 
the  case  is  intelligible  enough.  Under  these  circumstances,  they 
must  have  intermarried  with  the  natives  of  the  country,  and 
would  eventually,  after  a  few  generations,  lose  much  of  their 
individual  nationality,  and  adopt  many  of  the  customs  of  the 
people  among  whom  they  settled,  using  them  only  in  a  more 
vigorous  manner  and  on  a  larger  scale  than  their  more  puny 
predecessors  had  been  able  to  adopt.^  It  is  most  improbable  that 
the  "  Northmen,"  if  Germans — as  indeed  their  language  proves 
them  to  be — should  ever  have  invented  such  things  as  timiuli, 
dolmens,   circles,  or  any   other   such   un-Aryan   forms,   in   any 


*  I  liATe  tried  hard  to  foHow  Worsoac's  maps  nor  illustrations  to  this  part  of  the 

•rgoment  in  respect  to  this  point  (*  Zur  work,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  stranger 

AlterthamsknndedcsNordeiis,'  1847), hut  to  judge;  and  as,  like  all  Danes,  he  is  a 

without  ioooeas.     As  he  is  personally  derout  believer  in  the  three-age  system, 

funiliar  with  the  ooontry  and  its  monn-  it  is  difficult  to  know  how  far  this  may 

ments,  he  may  be  perfectly  correct  in  or  may  not  influence  his  view. 
what  he  states,  but  as  there  arc  neither 
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country  where  they  had  not  existed  previously  to  their  occupy- 
ing it;  but  that  as  immigrants  they  should  adopt  the  customs 
of  the  previous  occupants  of  the  land  is  only  what  we  find 
happening  everywhere.  The  settlement  of  these  points  will  be 
extremely  interesting  for  the  ethnography  of  Northern  Europe, 
and  ought  not  to  be  difficult  whenever  the  problem  is  fairly 
grappled  with.  In  the  meanwhile,  all  that  the  information  at 
present  available  will  enable  us  to  do  here  is  to  refer  to  some 
tumuli  whose  contents  bear  more  or  less  directly  on  the  argu- 
ment which  is  the  principal  object  of  this  work. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  triple  group  at  Upsala,  now  popu- 
larly known  as  the  graves  of  Thor,  Wodin,  and  Freya.  It  may 
illustrate  the  difliculty  of  obtaining  correct  information  regarding 
these  monuments  to  state  that,  even  so  late  as  1869,  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  who  is  generally  so  well  informed,  and  had  such 
means  of  obtaining  information,  did  not  know  that  they  had  been 
opened.^  I  was  aware  of  a  passage  in  Slarryatt's  travels  in  Sweden 
in  which,  writing  on  the  spot,  he  asserts  that  one  of  them  had 
been  opened,  and  that  "in  its  'giant's  chamber'  were  found  the 
bones  of  a  woman,  and,  among  other  things,  a  piece  of  a  gold 
filagree  bracelet,  richly  ornamented  in  spiral  deconition,  some 
dice,  and  a  chessman,  either  the  king  or  a  knight."  ^  Wishing, 
however,  for  further  information,  I  obtained  an  introduction  to 
Mr.  Hans  Ilildebrand,  >\ho  gave  me  the  following  information. 
Subsequently  I  n^eeivcd  a  letter  from  Professor  Carl  Save,  of 
Upsala,  who  kindly  abstracted  for  mo  the  only  published  accounts 
of  the  excavations  as  thoy  a])i)ear<Ml  in  a  local  paper  at  the  time. 
These  were  forwarded  to  me  by  Professor  (ico.  Stephens,  of 
Copenhagen,  who  also  was  so  obliging  as  to  translate  them. 
They  are  so  interesting  that  I  have*  printed  them,  as  they  stand, 
as  Appendix  B.  From  these  two  docunu^nts  the  following  account 
is  compiled,  and  may  l>e  thoroughly  dejM?n(led  uj>on. 

One  of  the  mounds,  known  as  that  of  Wodin,  was  opened,  in 
1846,  under  the  snpt^rintendence  of  llerr  Hildi'brand,  the  royal 
antiquary  of  Sweden.  It  was  8<M>n  fonnd  that  the  mounds  were 
situated  on  a  ridge  of  gravel,  so  that  the  tunn<'l   had  to  take 


'  •  rnhUloric  Tinir*,*  p.  107.  "  *Onr  Y<nr  in  Swi^lon/  ii.  p.  isn. 
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an  upward  direction.  At  the  junction  of  the  natural  with  the 
artificial  soil,  a  cairn  was  found  of  closely  compacted  stones, 
each  about  as  large  as  a  man  could  lift.  In  the  ceutre  of  the 
cairn  the  burial  urn  was  found  in  the  grave-chamber,  containing 
calcined  bones,  ashes,  fragments  of  bronze  ornaments  destroyed 
by  fire,  and  a  fragment  of  a  gold  ornament  delicately  wrought. 
Within  the  cairn,  but  a  little  away  from  the  urn,  were  found  a 
heap  of  dogs*  bones,  equally  calcined  by  fire,  and  fragments 
of  two  golden  bracteates.  "  The  workmanship  of  the  gold  orna- 
ments," Herr  Hildebrand  adds,  "  closely  resembles  that  of  the  gold 
bracteates  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  centuries,  and,  with  the  fragments 
of  these  peculiar  ornaments  themselves,  settles  a  date  before 
which  these  mounds  could  not  have  been  raised."  How  much  later 
they  may  be,  it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture,  without  at  ^  least  seeing 
the  bracteates,  which  do  not  seem  to  have  been  published.  W  ith 
a  little  local  industry,  I  have  very  little  doubt,  not  only  that 
the  date  of  these  tombs  could  be  ascertained,  but  the  names  of 
the  royal  personages  who  were  tlierein  buried,  probably  in  the 
sixth  or  seventh  century  of  our  era. 

"  The  tombs  of  C^entral  Sweden,"  Herr  Hildebrand  adds,  "  are 
generally  constructed  in  the  same  way,  the  urn  containing  the 
bones  bjing  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  at  the  place  of 
cremation  or  elsewhere,  as  the  case  may  be.  Cnnerally,  nothing 
is  found  with  them  but  an  iron  nail,  or  some  such  trifling 
object" — a  curious  and  economical  reniinis(;cnce  of  the  extra- 
vagant customs  of  tluMr  predecessors.  According  to  him,  "almost 
every  village  in  Sweden,  with  the  exc^eption  of  those  in  some 
mountain-districts  and  the  most  northern  provinces,  has  a  tomb- 
field  quite  close  to  the  side  of  the  houses.  Tlie  antiquities  found 
in  the  mounds  of  these  toml>fields  all  Indoiig  to  the  Iron  age. 
The  tombs  of  the  earlier  ages  have  no  connection  >\ith  the  home- 
steads of  the  present  people." 

How  far  th(»se  tombs  extend  downwards  in  date  cannot  be 
ascertained  without  a  much  more  careful  examination  than  they 
have  yet  been  subjected  to.  It  may  safely,  however,  be  assumed 
that  they  continued  to  be  used  till  the  conversion  of  the  inha- 
bitants to  Christianity,  and  probably  even  for  scmie  considerable 
time  afterwards,  for  such  a  custom  is  not  easily  eradicated. 
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It  would  be  as  tedious  bb  unprofitable  to  attempt  to  enome- 
rate  the  various  mounds  which  have  been  opened,  for  their 
contents  throw  little  or  no  light  on  our  enquiry ;  and  being 
distributed  in  cases  in  the  muBoum,  not  according  to  their 
localities  or  traditions,  but  according  to  their  systematic  classes, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  restore  them  now  to  their  places  in 
biatory. 

At  Jellinge,  however,  on  the  east  coast  of  Jutland,  there  are 
two  mounds,  always  knonn  traditionally  as  those  of  Gorm  the 
Old  and  his  queen  Thyra  Danebod — the  Beloved.  The  date  of 
(lorm's  death  seems  now  to  be 
accepted  as  950  a.d.  ; '  but  it  u 
not  clear  whether  he  erected  the 
tomb  himself,  or  whether  it  is 
due  to  the  filial  piety  of  his  son 
Harald  Blaatand;  or  Blue-Tooth, 
and  in  which  case  its  date  would 
be  9C8.'  8axo  Granmiaticus  at 
least  tells  us  that  he  buried  his 
mother  in  the  tumulus,  and  then 
set  a  whole  army  of  men  and  oxeo 
at  work  to  remove  from  the  Jut- 
land shore  an  immense  stone — 
A  little  rock — and  bring  it  to 
the  place  where  his  mother  lay 
inhumed.^  That  stone  still  exists,  and  has  sculptured  on  one 
side  a  dragon,  which  calls  forcibly  to  our  mind  that  found  on 
Maes-Howe  (woo<lcut  So.  85),  and  on  the  other  side  a  figure, 
which  is,  no  doubt,  intended  to  represent  Christ  on  the  cross. 
On  the  two  sides  are  Kunic  inacriptionn,  in  which  he  records 
his  aflectiiHi  for  his  father  and  mother  and  bin  conversiou  to  the 
Christian  faith. 

So  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  the  tomb  nf  King  Gorm  has  not 
yet  been  opened.  That  of  Thyra  wus  explored  many  years  ago 
— in    1820   apparently ;    but   no   sections   or   details   have  been 


'  EnKPlhnnlt,  -Catalogue  illtu.'  p.  33.   I   death  of  Ink  w<ii  H*rs]<l  BlnktuiiL 
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published,  so  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain  even  the 
dimensions.  Engelhardt  reports  the  height  as  43  feet,  and 
the  diameter  as  240  feet ;  ^  Worsaae  gives  the  height  as  75  feet, 
and  the  diameter  as  180  feet,  and  he  is  probably  correct.^  But 
in  Denmark  anything  that  cannot  be  put  into  a  glass  case  in  a 
museum  is  so  completely  rejected  as  yalueless  that  no  one  cares 
to  record  it.  When  entered,  it  was  found  that  it  had  been 
plimdered  probably  in  the  middle  ages,  and  all  that  remained 
were  the  following  articles: — A  small  silver  goblet,  lined  with 
gold  on  the  inside,  and  ornamented  with  interlaced  dragons  on 
the  exterior ;  some  fibulae,  tortoise-shaped,  and  ornamented  with 
fantastic  heads  of  animals ;  some  buckle-heads,  and  other  objects 
of  no  great  value.  The  chamber  in  which  these  objects  were 
foimd  measured  23  feet  in  length  by  8  feet  3  inches  in  width, 
and  was  5  feet  high ;  ^  the  walls  and  roof,  formed  of  massive  slabs 
of  oak,  were  originally,  it  appears,  hung  with  tapestries,  but  these 
had  nearly  all  perished. 

Not  only  are  these  monuments  of  Gorm  and  Thyra  interesting 
in  themselves,  and  deserving  of  much  more  attention  than  the  Danes 
have  hitherto  bestowed  upon  them,  but  they  are  most  important 
in  their  bearing  on  the  general  history  of  monuments  of  this  class. 
In  the  first  place,  their  date  and  destination  are  fixed  beyond 
dispute,  and  this  being  so,  the  only  ground  is  taken  away  on 
which  any  a  priori  argument  could  be  based  with  regard  to  the 
age  of  any  mound  anterior  to  the  tenth  century.  As  soon  as  it  is 
realised  that  sepulchral  mounds  have  been  erected  in  the  tenth 
century,  it  is  impossible  to  argue  that  it  is  unlikely  or  improbable 
that  Silbury  Hill  or  any  other  mound  in  England  may  not  belong 
to  the  sixth  or  any  subsequent  century  down  to  that  time.  The 
argument  is,  however,  even  more  i)ertinent  with  reference  to 
Maes-Howe  and  other  tumuli  in  the  Orkneys.  If  the  Scandi- 
navian kings  were  buried  in  "  howes"  do\ni  to  the  year  1000 — I 
believe  they  extend  much  beyond  that  date — it  is  almost  certain 
that  the  Orcadian  Jarls  were  interred  in  similar  mounds  down 
at  least  to  their  conversion  to  Christianity  (a.d.  986).     Whether 


•  'Guide  iU.*  p.  83.  *  'Priiumval  Ant.  Denmark/  p.  104. 
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Maeshowe  was  erected  as  a  sepulchre  for  the  sons  of  Bagnar 
Lothbrok,  as  John  Stuart  seems  to  infer  from  the  inscriptions,^  or 
of  Havard  Earl,  as  I  have  above  attempted  to  show,  is  of  little  conse- 
quence to  the  general  argument.  That  it  was  the  grave  of  a  Scandi- 
navian Jarl,  erected  between  800  and  1000  A.D.,  seems  quite  certain, 
and  my  own  impression  is  that  it  is  almost  as  certainly  the  tomb 
of  the  individual  Jarl  to  whom  I  have  ventured  to  ascribe  it. 

As  before  mentioned,  no  argument  against  these  views  can  be 
drawn  from  the  fact  that  Thyra's  tomb  is  lined  with  slabs  of  oak, 
while  the  chamber  at  Maes-Howe  is  formed  with  stone.  The  dif- 
ference of  the  two  localities  is  sufficient  to  account  for  this. 
Denmark  has  always  been  famous  for  its  forests,  and  especially  on 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  at  Jellinge,  wood  of  the  noblest  dimen- 
sions was  always  available,  whereas  the  stone  of  the  coimtry  was 
hard  and  intractable.  In  the  Orkneys,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  absolutely  no  timber  of  natural  growth  big  enough  to  afford 
a  good-sized  walking-stick,  and  stone  is  not  only  everywhere 
abundant,  but  splits  easily  into  slabs,  self-faced,  and  most  easily 
worked,  so  that  stone,  and  stone  only,  would  be  the  material 
employed  in  the  Orkneys  for  that  purpose,  as  wood  would  also  be 
the  best  and  most  available  material  in  Denmark. 

If,  before  leaving  this  branch  of  the  subject,  we  turn  back  for 
a  few  minutes  to  the  Irish  monuments,  we  are  now  in  a  position 
to  judge  more  correctly  of  the  probabilities  of  the  case  than  we 
were.  Assuming  the  three-chambered  tumulus  at  New  Grange  to 
have  been  erected  between  the  years  200  tmd  400,  and  Maes-Howe 
and  Jellinge  between  800  and  1000  A.D.,  we  have  a  period  of  from 
five  to  six,  it  may  possibly  be  seven,  centuries  between  these  monu- 
ments. Is  this  more  than  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  difference 
between  them,  or  is  it  too  little  ?  It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  cate- 
gorical answer  to  such  a  question,  but  judging  from  the  experience 
gained  from  other  styles,  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  the  con- 
clusion generally  would  be  that  the  time  is  in  excess  of  what  is 
required.  That  there  was  progress,  considerable  progress  indeed, 
made  in  the  interval  between  the  Irish  and  Scandinavian  monu- 


*  *  Proceedings  Soc.  Ant.  Scot.*  v. 
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mentSy  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  it  should  have  required  five 
centuries  to  achieve  this  advance  is  hardly  what  would  be 
expected,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  quote  another  example  of 
a  progress  so  slow.  Yet  it  is  hardly  possible  to  bring  down  New 
Grange  to  the  age  of  St.  Patrick  (a.d.  436),  and  as  difficult  to 
carry  back  Maes-Howe  beyond  Ragnar  Lothbrok  (794  at  the 
extreme),  and  between  these  dates  there  are  only  358  years ;  but 
we  must  certainly  add  something  at  either  one  end  or  the  other ; 
and  if  we  do  this,  we  obtain  an  amoimt  of  prc^ess  so  slow  that  it 
would  be  almost  unaccountable,  but  upon  the  assumption  that  they 
are  the  works  of  two  different  peoples.  At  the  time  the  sepulchre 
on  the  Boyne  was  erected,  Ireland  was  energetically  and  rapidly 
progressive,  and  her  arts  were  more  flourishing  than  might  have 
been  expected  from  her  tlien  state  of  civilization.  When  Maes- 
howe  was  erected,  the  native  population  was  poor  and  perishing, 
and  as  the  lordly  Vikings  would  hardly  condescend  to  act  as  masons 
themselves,  they  did  the  best  they  could  with  the  means  at  their 
dlnpoeal.  Exphiin  it,  liowever,  as  we  may,  it  seems  impossible  to 
allow  a  longer  time  between  the  mounds  at  Jellinge  and  Steimis  and 
those  on  the  Boyne  than  has  been  accorded  above ;  and  as  it  seems 
equally  difficult  to  bring  them  nearer  to  one  another,  the  proba- 
bility seems  to  be  in  favour  of  the  dates  already  assigned  to  them. 
To  return,  however,  from  this  digression  ;  b(?si(le8  those  just  men- 
tioned, Denmark  possesses  a  nearly  complete  series  of  royal  tombs 
Buch  as  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  country  of  Europe.  Even 
Worsaae  acknowledges  the  existence  of  that  of  Erode  Frodegode, 
who  lived  about  the  Christian  era,  of  Amlech,  near  Wexio — 
Shakespeare's  Hamlet,  of  Humble,  and  Hjarne,*  besides  those  of 
Hildetand,  and  Gorm  and  Thyra,  already  mentioned.  If  the 
Danes  would  only  undertake  a  systematic  examination  of  these 
royal  si^pulchres,  it  might  settle  many  of  the  disputed  points  of 
mediaeval  archieology.  To  explore  tombs  to  whicli  no  tradition 
attaches  may  add  to  the  treasures  of  their  museums,  but  can  only 
by  accident  elucidate  either  the  history  of  the  country  or  the 
progress  of  its  arts.  If  ten  or  twelve  tombs  with  known  names 
attached  to  them  were  opened,  one  of  two  thintrs  must  happen : 


*  *  Priiiwval  Ant.  of  Denmark/  p.  112. 
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either  they  will  show  a  succession  and  a  progress  relative  to  the 
age  of  their  reputed  occupants,  or  no  such  sequence  will  be 
traceable.  In  the  first  case  the  gain  to  history  and  archaeology 
would  be  enormous,  and  it  is  an  opportunity  of  settling  disputed 
questions  such  as  lio  other  country  affords.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
no  such  connection  can  be  traced,  there  is  an  end  of  much  of  the 
foundations  on  which  the  reasoning  of  the  previous  pages  is  based, 
but  in  either  case  such  an  enquiry  could  not  fail  to  throw  a  flood  of 
light  on  the  subject  which  we  were  trying  to  elucidate.  The  fear 
is  that  all  have  been  rifled.  The  Northmen  certainly  spared  none 
of  the  tombs  in  the  countries  they  conquered,  and  our  experience 
of  Maes-Howe  and  Thyra's  tomb  would  lead  us  to  fear  that  after 
their  conversion  to  Christianity  they  were  as  little  inclined  to 
spare  those  of  their  own  ancestors.  All  they  however  cared  for 
were  the  objects  composed  of  precious  metals ;  so  enough  may  still 
be  left  for  the  less  avaricious  wants  of  the  antiquary. 

Dolmens. 

So  far  as  is  at  present  known,  there  are  not  any  tumuli  of 
importance  or  any  battle-fields  marked  with  great  stones  in  the 
north  of  Germany;  but  the  dolmens  there  are  both  numerous  and 
interesting,  and  belong  to  all  the  classes  foimd  in  Scandinavia,  and, 
so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  are  nearly  identical  in  form.  Nothing, 
however,  would  surprise  me  less  thim  if  it  should  turn  out  that 
both  barrows  and  Bauta  stones  were  common  there,  especially  in 
the  island  of  Kiigen  and  along  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  as  far  east 
as  Livonia.  The  Germans  have  not  yet  turned  their  attention  to 
this  class  of  their  antiquities.  They  have  been  too  busy  subli- 
mating their  national  heroes  into  gods  to  think  of  stones  that 
tell  no  talcs.  Whenever  they  do  set  to  work  upon  them,  they 
will,  no  doubt,  do  it  with  that  thoroughness  which  is  characteristic 
of  all  they  attempt.  But  as  the  investigation  will  probtibly  have 
to  pass  through  the  solar  myth  stage  of  i)hilosoi>hy,  it  may  yet 
be  a  long  time  before  their  history  reaches  the  regions  of  practical 
common  sense. 

No  detailed  maps  having  bei^n  published,  it  is  t^xtroniely  difli- 
cult  to  feel  sure  of  the  distribution  of  these  monumi^nts  in  anv 
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part  of  the  northern  dohnen  region ;  but  the  following,  which  is 
abstracted  from  Bonstetten's  *  Essai  sur  les  Dolmens,'  may  convey 
some  general  information  on  the  subject,  especially  when  com- 
bined with  the  map  (p.  275),  which  is  taken,  with  very  slight 
modifications,  from  that  which  accompanied  his  work. 

According  to  Bonstetten  there  are  no  dolmens  in  Poland,  nor  in 
Posen.  They  first  appear  on  the  Pregel,  near  Konigsberg;  but 
are  very  rare  in  Prussia,  only  two  others  being  known,  one  atMarien- 
werder,  the  other  at  Konitz.  In  Silesia  there  is  one  at  Klein- 
Baden,  near  Oppeln ;  another  is  found  in  the  district  of  Liegnitz, 
and  they  are  very  numerous  in  the  Uckermark,  Altmark,  in  Anhalt, 
and  Prussian  Saxony,  as  well  as  in  Pomerania  and  the  island  of 
Biigen.  They  are  still  more  numerous  in  Mecklenburg,  which  is 
described  as  peculiarly  rich  in  monuments  of  this  class.  Hanover 
possesses  numerous  dolmen^,  except  in  the  south-eastern  districts, 
such  as  Gottingen,  Oberharz,  and  Hildesheim.  To  make  up  for 
this,  however,  in  the  northern  districts,  Liineburg,  Osnabruck, 
and  Stade,  at  least  two  hundred  are  found.  The  grand-duchy  of 
Oldenburg  contains  some  of  the  largest  dolmens  in  Germany ;  one 
of  these,  near  Wildesheim,  is  23  feet  long ;  another,  near  Engel- 
manns-Becke,  is  surrounded  by  an  enclosure  of  stones  measuring 
37  feet  by  23,  each  stone  being  10  feet  in  height,  while  the  cap 
stone  of  a  third  is  20  feet  by  10.  In  Brunswick  there  were  several 
near  Helmstadt,  but  they  are  now  destroyed.  In  Saxony  some  rare 
examples  are  found  as  far  south  as  the  Erzgcbirge,  and  two  were 
recently  destroyed  in  the  environs  of  Dresden.  Keeping  along  the 
northern  line,  we  find  them  in  the  three  northern  provinces  of 
Holland,  Groningen,  Ober-Ysscl,  and  especially  in  Drenthe,  where 
.they  exist  in  great  numbers,  but  none  to  the  southward  of  these 
provinces,  and  nowhere  do  they  seem  to  touch  the  Rhine  or  its 
bordering  lands;  but*  a  few  are  found  in  the  grand-duchy  of 
Luxembourg  as  in  a  sort  of  oasis,  halfway  between  the  southern 
or  French  dolmen  region  and  that  of  northern  (Jermany. 

From  the  North  German  districts  they  extend  through  Holstein 
and  Schleswig  into  Jutland  and  the  Danish  isles,  but  are  most 
numerous  on  the  eastern  or  Baltic  side  of  the  Cimbrian  peninsula, 
and  they  are  also  very  frequent  in  the  south  of  Sweden  and  the 
adjacent  islands.     Dolmens  properly  so  called  are  not  known  in 
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Nor\i'ay,  but,  as  above  mentioned,  cairns  and  monuments  of  tliat 
class,  are  not  wanting  there. 

The  value  of  this  distribution  will  be  more  easily  appreciated 
when  we  have  ascertained  the  limits  of  the  French  field,  but 
meanwhile  it  may  be  convenient  to  remark  that,  unless  the  dolmens 
can  l>e  traced  very  much  further  eastward,  there  is  a  tremendous 
gulf  before  wo  roach  the  nearest  outlyers  of  the  eastern  dolmen 
field.  There  is  a  smaller,  but  very  distinct,  gap  in  the  country 
occupied  by  the  Belgae,  between  it  and  the  French  field,  and 
another,  but  practically  very  much  smaller  one,  between  it  and 
the  British  isles.  This  is  a  gap  because  the  intervening  space  is 
occupied  by  the  sea ;  but  as  it  is  evident  from  the  distribution  of 
all  the  northern  dolmens  in  the  proximity  to  the  shores  and  in  the 
islands  that  the  people  who  erected  them  were  a  seafaring  people, 
and  as  we  know  that  they  possessed  vessels  capable  of  navigating 
these  seas,  it  is  practically  no  gap  at  all.  We  know  historically 
how  many  Jutes,  Angles,  Frisians,  and  people  of  similar  origin, 
under  the  generic  name  of  Saxons,  floc*,ked  to  our  shores  in  the 
early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  and  afterwards  what  an 
important  part  the  Danes  and  Northmen  i)layed  in  our  history, 
and  what  nimibors  of  them  landed  and  settled  in  Great  Britain, 
either  as  colonists  or  conquerors,  at  different  epochs,  do^vn  to  at 
least  the  eleventh  century.  If,  therefore,  we  admit  the  dolmens 
to  be  historic,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  erection  of  megalithic 
monuments  was  practised  during  the  iirst  ten  centuries  after  the 
Christian  era,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  where  our 
examples  came  from,  or  to  whom  they  are  due.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  assume  that  they  are  prehistoric,  we  are  entirely  at  sea 
regarding  them  or  their  connection  with  those  on  the  continent 
The  only  continental  people  we  know  of  who  settled  in  Britain 
before  the  Roman  times  were  the  Belga?,  and  they  are  the  only 
people  between  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  and  the  Gulf  of  Riga  who, 
having  a  sea-board,  have  also  no  dolmens  or  megalithic  remains 
of  any  sort.  All  the  others  have  them  more  or  less,  but  the 
Northern  nations  did  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  colonise  this 
country  before  the  Christian  era. 

As  all  the  Northern  antiquaries  have  made  up  their  minds 
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that  these  dolmens  geQerally  belong  to  the  mythic  period  of 
the  Stone  age,  and  that  only  a  few  of  them  extend  down  to  the 
semi-historic  age  of  bronze,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  that  they 
vonld  gather  any  traditions  or  record  any  names  that  might 
connect  them  with  persons  known  in  history.  We  are,  therefore, 
wholly  without  assistance  from  history  or  tradition  to  guide  us 
either  in  classifying  them  or  in  any  attempt  to  ascertain  their 
age,  while  the  indications  which  enable  us  to  connect  them  with 
onr  own,  or  with  one  another,  are  few  and  far  between. 

Among  the  few  that  give  any  sure  indications  of  their  age, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  is  at  Hcrrestrup,  in  Zeeland,  which 
has  recently  been  disinterred  from  the  tumulus  that  once  covered 


it'  On  it  arc  engraved  some  half-dozen  representations  of 
ships,  such  as  the  Vihings  were  in  the  habit  of  drawing,  and 
which  are  found  in  great  quantities  on  tlie  west  coast  of  Gotten- 
ba^,'  According  to  the  best  authorities,  these  representations 
range  from  about  a.d.  500  to  9(X),'  and  some  may  perhaps  be  more 
modem.  Those  in  this  dolmen  do  not  appear  to  be  either 
among  the  most  ancient  or  the  most  modem,  and  if  we  fix  on  the 
eighth  century  aa  their  date,  we  shall  not  be  very  far  wrong. 
That  they  arc  also  coeval  with  the  monument  eeem^  perfectly 


'  '  ABn»leii  fi>r  NoM.  Aldk.'  vi.  p!.  x. 

■  Uolmberg, '  ScmndinsTien  lIsUriitiDgftr,'  p.  3. 

■  Ibid.  p.  21.    ■Roc.  del  Ant.  du  Mord,'  ii.  pp.  140  «1  leqq. 
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certain.     We    cannot  fancy  any  Viking  engraving   these  on  a 
deserted  dolmen,  say  even  100  years  old,  and  then  coyering  it  up 
mth  a  tumulus,  as  this  one  was  till  recently.    Had  it  never  been 
covered  up,  any  hypothesis  might  be  proposed,  but  the  mound 
settles  that  point.  Besides  the  ships,  however,  there  are  an  almost 
equal  number  of  small  circles  with  crosses  in  them,  on  the  cap 
stone.     Whether  these  are  intended  to  represent  chariot-wheels, 
or  some  other  object,  is  not  clear,  but  if  we  turn  back  to  woodcut 
No.  41,  representing  the  side-stone  of  the  dolmen  at  Aspatria,  we 
find  the  identical  object  represented  there,  and  in  such  a  manner 
that,  making  allowance  for  the  difference  of  style  in  the  century 
that  has  elapsed  between  the  execution  of  the  two  engravings, 
they  must  be  assumed  to  be  identical.   Xo  engravings — so  far  as  I 
know — have  been  published  of  the  objects  found  in  this  Danish 
dolmen,  but  in  the  English  one,  as  already  mentioned,  the  objects 
found  belonged  to  the  most  modem  Iron  age ;  such  things,  in  fact, 
as  will  perfectly  agree  with  the  date  of  the  eighth   century. 
Among  them,  as  will  be  recollected,  was  the  snaflSe-bit,  so  like, 
though  certainly  more  modem  than,  Stukeley's   bit  found  in 
Silbury  Hill.     We  have  thus  three  tumuli  which  from  their 
engravings  or  their  contents  confirm  one  another  to  a  most  satis- 
factory extent,  and  render  the  dates  above  assigned  to  them,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  very  probable.     If  the  date  thus  obtained  for 
the  Aspatria  monument  is  accepted,  it  is  further  interesting  as 
giving  that  of  those  mysterious  concentric,  circles,  with  a  line 
passing  through  them  from  the  centre,  which  have  been  found 
in  such  numbers  on  the  rocks  in  the  north  of  England  and  in 
Scotland.^     These  are,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  only  examples  of 
these  circles  which  were  buried,  and  were  consequently  associated 
with  other  objects  which  assist  in  fixing  their  age. 

As  Ixjfore  hinted,  many  of  the  monuments  engraved  by  Madsen  * 
are  so  extremely  like  those  m  the  field  of  Northern  Moytura  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  believe  that  they  were  erected  by  a 
different  race  of  people,  or  at  any  great  distance  of  time.  The 
one,  for  instance,  at  Halskov  is  so  like  the  dolmen  and  circle 


*  Sir  Janios  Simi^son,  api)endix,  vol.  ?i.  *  Pruc.  So?.  Ant.  of  Scotland,*  ptuiim, 
'  Modaon,  *  Antiqiiitt-a  preh  storiiiues  du  Danonmrk/  1809. 
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Tepresented  in  voodcut  No.  61  that  the  one  might  almoBt  pass  for 
the  other,  were  it  not  that  the  photograph  is  taken  from  the  nrong 
Bide,  to  bring  out  the  resemblance,  as  it  is  seen  on  the  spot,  while 
in  others  the  resemblance  is  as  great,  or  CTen  greater  It  is  very- 
unsatisfactory,  however,  pickmg  these  points  of  simibirity  from 
books,  some  of  the  engravings  in  which  are  from  imperfect 
drawingB.  In  others,  artistic  effect  has  been  more  aimed  at  than 
truth,  and  some  are  taken  from  photographs  which,  though  they 
give  a  truthful,  generally  give  an  unintelligent  representation  of 
the  object.     It  is  only  by  personal  fiimilianty  that  all  the  facts 


can  be  TerlAed  and  pitfalls  avoided.  But  it  is  always  useful 
to  turn  attention  to  any  forms  that  may  seem  novel,  and  explain 
peculiarities  in  others  which  but  for  such  means  of  comparison 
would  remain  unnoticed.  Here,  fur  inat4knoe,  is  one  from  Sjoborg, 
which  resembles  the  Countless  Stones  at  AylcHford,  as  dravm  by 
Dr.  Stukeley  (woodcut  No.  27).  It  is  found  at  a  place  called 
Oroust,  in  Eobuslan,'  and  stands  on  a  low  niouml  encircled  by 
twenty  large  stones  nt  its  base.  The  chumlx-T  is  low,  and  semi- 
circular in  form,  and  in  front  of  it  stands  whut  the  Germans  call 
a  sentinel  stone.  No  date  is  given  to  this  monument  by  Sjoborg, 
for  he   was  so  for   indoctrinated   in   miHlcni   theories   tliat  he 


in(p.r,'  i.  |>l.  ii 
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believed  all  dolmens  to  be  prehistoric,  though  all  the  circles  and 
Ikata  stones  marking  battle-fields  were  to  him  as  essentially 
historic  as  any  monumetits  in  his  country.  From  its  appearance, 
the  dolmen  at  Oroust  may  be  of  the  same  age  as  the  Coiuitlest 


Stones  at  Aylesford,  and  if  other  monumetits  in  the  two  countries 
could  be  compared  with  anything  like  precision,  their  forms  and 
traditions  might  mutually  throw  great  light  on  their  real  histories. 
It  is  not  only,  however,  irom  the  analogies  with  similar  monu- 
ments in  this  coimtry,  or  from  their  bearing  on  their  history,  that 
the  Scandinavian  dolmens  are  interesting  to  us.  They  have  forms 
and  peculiarities  of  their  own  which  are  well  worth  studying. 
If  materials  existed  for  mastering  these  differences,  their  abro- 
gate would  make  up  a  sum  which  would  enable  us  to  separate 
the  Scandinavian  group  from  the  British,  as  we  can  our  own  from 
the  French,  and  the  French  from  that  of  Northern  Germany.  A 
great  deal  more  must,  however,  be  published,  and  in  a  more  accu- 
rate form,  before  this  can  be  done;  but,  whenever  it  is  possible, 
it  promises  to  afford  moat  satisfactory  results  to  ethnographical 
science.  The  i)roblem  is  similar  to  that  which  was  known  to 
exist  in  reference  to  pointed  Gothic  architecture.  That  ia  now 
admitted  to  be  a  Celtic-French  invention,  but  it  was  adopted  by 
the  Spaniards  and  Italians  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  Germans 
and  ourselves  on  the  other ;  ahhoiigh  nhvays  with  a  difference. 
No  antiquary  would  now  for  an  instant  hesitate  in  discriminating 
between  an  Italian  and  a  German  or  between  a  Spanish  and  an 
English  example,  though  the  difference  is  so  small  that  it  can 
hardly  be  expressed  in  words,  and  miitit  bo  carefully  represented 
in  order  to  be  perceivetl.     In  like  manner,  the  nule-stono  style 


of  art  seems  to  luLve  been  invetited  by  some  pre-Celtic  people, 
bnt  to  have  been  adopted  by  Celts,  by  ScandinaTian,  by  British, 
and  Iberian  races — ^perhaps  not  always  pure  in  their  own  countries, 
bnt  always  with  considerable  diEFerences,  which,  when  perceived 
and  classified,  will  enable  as  to  distinguish  between  the  works  of 
the  several  races  as  clearly  as  we  can  between  the  mediieval  styles 
that  superseded  them. 

Among  these  peculiarities,  the  most  easily  recognised  are  the 
eqoaie  or  oblong  enclosures  which  surround  tumuli,  and,  some- 
times, one,  at  others  two,  or  even  three  free-standing  dolmens. 
In  order  to  make  the  point  clear,  I  have  quoted  a  diagram  from 
tSjoborg,  though  it  is  almost  the  only  instance  in  this  work  in 


which  a  woodcut  does  not  represent  a  really  existing  object.  I 
have  no  doubt,  however,  that  it  is  correct,  as  old  Olaus  Worming 
represents  one  of  two  similar  ones  which  in  his  day  existed  near 
Boeskilde.  Both  had  enclosures  50  paces  square,  enclosing  one 
tumulus  with  a  circle  of  stones  round  its  base,  another  halfway  up, 
and,  the  text  says,  an  altar-dolmen  on  the  top,  though  the  woodcut 
does  not  show  it.  The  other,  on  the  road  to  Birck,  in  Zeeland, 
CTcloeed  three  tumuli  in  juxt^iposition,  the  one  in  the  centre  similar 
to  that  just  described,  and  with  a  dolmen  on  its  summit;  two 
smaller  mounds  are  represented  in  juxtaposition  on  either  side 
bat  with  only  a  eircle  of  stones  round  their  base.'    Other  varieties 
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no  doubt  exist,  but  modern  sntiquaries  have  not  forooied  ns  witti 
any  drawings  of  them.  From  the  diagram  and  description  it  trill 
be  perceived  that  in  bo  far  as  the  mound  itself  is  concerned  these 
Danish  tumuli  are  identical  with  those  already  quoted  as  existing 
in  Auvergne  (woodcut  No.  8),  but  so  far  as  I  know,  the  square  enclo- 
sure does  not  exist  in  France,  nor  does  it  in  this  country.  These 
square  enclosures  seem,  however,  to  belong  to  a  very  modem  date, 
and  the  stones,  consequently,  are  small,  and  may  therefeie  have 
been  removed,  which  could  easily  be  done;  but  still  there  seems 
little  doubt  that  many  of  them  may  still  remain,  and  oonid  be 
found  if  looked  for. 

One  of  the  most  striking  examples  I  know  of,  ao  obhmg 
rectangular  enclosure,  enclosing  a  single  free-standing  dolmen,  is 
that  near  Liincburg,  figured  by  Bonstetten '  (woodcut  Ko.  110);  he 


seldom,  however,  indulges  in  dimensions,  and  being  perfectly 
convinced  that  all  are  prehistoric,  he  never  speculates  aa  to  dates, 
nor  condescends  to  notice  traditions.  What  we  know  of  it  is 
therefore  confined  to  the  representation,  whiL'h  after  all  may  be 
taken  from  some  other  work,  as  he  rarely  favours  us  with  refer- 
ences. Two  others  are  represented  by  von  Estorffas  existing  near 
UelzeD,  in  Hiiuover.' 

A  good  example  of  two  dolmens  in  a  rectangulnr  enclosnre  is 
that  at  ValdbygaarJs,  near  Soroc,  in  Zet'lanil.  Here  the  enclo- 
sure is  about  70  feet  iu  one  direction  by  20  feet  in  the  other 
—outside  measurement.  In  this  instance,  the  enclosing  stones 
are  smaller  in  projKirtion  to  the  dolmens  than  is  usually  the  case. 
On  the  same  plate,  Madrien  roprcseiits  a  single  dolmen  in  a  much 
squan'r  enclosure.'  It,  like  that  at  llalskov  (woodcut  Jso.  107), 
is  represented  us  stiindiug  on  a  knoll,  but  whether  dolmens  stand  so 

'  '  ^U«li  »ur  let  DiJniPDt,'  p.  9. 

•  •  llridciiM'lip  AltcrtliQiitFT  Tin  Ui'lii'ii,"  Haiiovfr.  ISli;, 
>  UatUcii.  'AotiiiiiiWi  prchli't.'  ]'!.  f. 


or  on  the  flat,  like  that  at  Valdbygaards,  it  is  quite  certain  they 
nerer  were  encloaed  in  tumuli,  but  always  stood  free,  as  they  now  do. 


^  ^  A^^^©^i^^<ft&d§(^^       ^^        & 


rus  of  Doable  UulnKn  it  Vtldbfgurds. 


I  one  square  enclosure  we  are  obliged  to 

i3r  a. 


For  three  dolmens  i 
go  back  to  old 
Keyfiler,  though, 
in  this  case,  the 
engraTing  : 
good  that  there 
caa  be  very  little 
doabt  of  ita  cor- 
rectnefla.*  It  is 
■ituated  near  Ho- 
bisch,  in  Mark 
Brandenburg, 
ooDBieta  of  an 
ooter  enclosure 
of  forty-fonr   stones,  and    is    118   paces   in   circuit,  and   in  the 


Tripl«  Dulmni.  UMtb. 


'  AutiqnitatM  SoptentrioDklM,'  pp.  3 


d  619,  pi.  XTii. 
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middle  are  twelve  stones,  of  which  six  bear  three  large  Btones, 
placed  transversely  upon  them.  It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted 
that  no  better  illustration  of  this  curious  monument  esusfei^  as 
it  probably  very  closely  resembles  those  in  Drenthe,  with  wliidi, 
indeed,  he  compares  it ;  and  as  these  form  one  of  the  most  iMMok- 
able  groups  of  this  class  of  monuments  on  the  oontinent^  ife  liorid 
be  most  desirable  to  trace  their  connection  with  otiieni 
east. 

A  similar  monument  to  that  at  Hobisch  is  figured  faj 
(vol.  i.  pi.  6),  but  without  the  enclosure ;  and  a  thirds  OnMI%  in 
Bobuslan  (pi.  3) ;  but  in  this  instance  the  three  long  ntflim  in 
surrounded  by  a  circular  enclosure  with  two  sentinel  ■ioMj  Mt- 
side ;  and  there  are  several  others  which  show  similar 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

The  buried  dolmens  in  Scandinavia  are,  in  some  re8peel% 
more  interesting  than  those  which  are,  and  were  always  intended 
to  be,  exposed,  but  our  knowledge  of  them  is  necessarilj  more 
limited  than  of  the  other  class.  Sjoborg  deserts  ua  alnort 
entirely  here,  and  Madsen  illustrates  only  two,  while  the  modem 
antiquaries  have  been  more  anxious  to  secure  and  classify  their 
contents  than  to  illustrate  the  chambers  from  which  they  were 
obtained.  As  a  rule,  they  may  be  older  than  the  free-standing 
examples,  but  they  do  not  look  old,  though,  as  metal  has  not 
generally  been  found  in  them,  it  is  assumed  they  all  belong  to 
the  Stone  ago.  One  example  will  suffice  to  display  the  general 
features  of  the  older  group  of  this  class  of  monuments.  The 
next  two  woodcuts  present  an  internal  view  and  plan  of  one  near 
Uby,  in  the  district  of  Ilolbak,  in  Zeelaud.  It  was  opened  in  1845, 
and  measured  then  13  feet  in  height,  and  had  a  circumference 
of  upwards  of  300  feet.  The  chamber  measures  13  feet  by 
8  feet,  and  is  walled  in  by  nine  great  stones,  \vhi(*h  have  been 
split  or  hewn,  so  as  to  obtain  a  flat  surface  towards  the  interior, 
and  the  interstices  are  filled  in  with  smaller  stones  very  neatly 
fitted.  The  entrance  gallery  is  20  feet  in  length,  and  is  closed,  or 
capable  of  being  so,  by  two  doors.  From  the  disposition  of  the 
entrance  it  certainly  does  not  appear  that  it  was  intt  nded  to  be 
hid.  The  whole  appearance  is  that  of  a  dignified  approach  to  the 
tomb.     Had  it  been  meant  to  be  closed,  the  chamlier  would,  no 


doabt,  have  been  in  the  centre  of  the  tumulus,  instead  of  being 
near  one  side,  as  it  is.    The  other  monument  of  the  same  class, 


Sinidstnip,   in   the   district  of 


iUustrated  bj  Madsen,' 
Fredericksborg. 
It  is  Tery  simi- 
lar in  dimen- 
nona  and  de- 
tails, but  has 
the  pecnliarity 
of  having  two 
cbambersplaced 
side  by  side,  with 
two  separate  en- 
trances,  and  the 
chambers  affect 
a  curve  more 
perfectly  elliptical  than  is  attained  in  that  at  Uby. 


Flu  ol  ChiBibn-  It  Cbf.     Prnm  Uiirivn. 


'  H*<ben.  plaU*13udl4. 
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These  last  examples  from  Madsen's  work  are  further  interesting 
to  us  as  illustrating  the  difference  between  dolmens  or  chambers 
always  intended  to  be  buried  in  tumuli  and  those  which  were 
always  meant  to  be  exposed.  In  the  chambers  at  Uby  and 
Smidstrup  the  stones  are  placed  so  closely  together  that  very  little 
packing  between  them  was  sufficient  to  keep  out  the  earth,  and 
the  passages  to  them  and  other  arrangements  all  indicate  their 
original  destination.  The  case,  however,  is  widely  different  with 
the  dolmens  at  Halskov  and  Yaldbygaards,  or  those  at  Liinebnig 
or  Hobiseh,  which  evidently  are  now  on  their  mounds  as  originally 
designed.  With  a  very  little  study  it  seems  easy  to  detect  the 
original  intentions  in  all  these  monuments;  but  there  is  this 
further  difference.  None  of  those  intended  to  be  exposed  were 
ever  buried,  while  many  which  were  meant  to  have  been  coTered 
up  never  received  their  intended  envelope. 

A  monument  having  a  considerable  affinity  to  the  two  last 
quoted  exists,  or  perhaps  rather  existed,  at  Axevalla,  in  Wester- 
gotliland.  It  was  opened  apparently  in  1805,  and  the  repre- 
sentations are  taken  from  drawings  then  made  by  a  Captain 
Lindgren,  who  superintended  the  excavation  by  the  king's  com- 
mand. It  consists  of  one  apartment  24  feet  long  by  8  feet  wide 
and  9  feet  high.  Tlie  sides  and  roof  are  composed  of  slabs  of  red 
granite,  which,  if  the  plates  are  to  be  dei>ended  U|)on,  were  hewn 
or  at  least  shaped  in  some  mechanical  fovshion.  Instead  of  the 
bodies  being  laid  on  the  floor  of  the  chamber  as  was  usually  the 
oast\  and  being  found  mixed  up  with  debris  and  utensils  of  various 
kinds,  each  of  the  nineteen  who  occupied  this  chamber  had  a  little 
cist  to  itself,  so  small  and  irregular-shaped,  like  those  at  Rose  Hill 
(woodcut  No.  39),  that  the  body  had  to  be  doubled  up,  in  a  most 
uncomfortable  ix)sition,  to  be  place;!  in  the  cist.  This  was  by  no 
means  an  uiieonimon  mode  of  interment  in  tli(>>:e  earlv  affcs,  but  if 
the  skeletons  were  really  found  in  the  attitudes  here  represented, 
their  interment  must  date  from  very  recent  times  indeed.  I  know 
there  is  nothing  more  common  in  arehuMdi:gical  books  than  to 
represent  skeletons  sitting  in  most  free  and  easy  attitudes  in  their 
boxcs.^    But  if  all  the  flesh  had  disap])ear(  d  as  coniplettrly  as  these 

*  liiitonuin,  *  Tin  Vcnni*  Dijrgingi*,*  p.  23.     I^'WiUyn  JoMitt,  *(Jrn\v  Moiinil»,'  pp. 
14  at  id  15,  iVc. 
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drawings  represent,  the  integuments  must  have  gone  also,  and  if 
they  were  either  rotted  or  reduced  to  dust,  the  skeleton  must  liave 
collapsed  and  been  found  in  a  lieap  on  the  floor.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  bow  long,  either  in  very  dry  oi  in  moist  places, 
the  integuments  would  last  so  as  to  prevent  this  collapse  before 
they  were  disturbed.  No  qualified  person  has  yet  gijeu  an  opinion 
cm  snch  a  subject,  but  the  time  could  baidly  extend  to  many 


St^tiorf. 


rentnries.     Bat  does  the  case  really  exist  ?  are  not  all  these  queer 
skeletons  merely  the  imnginings  of  enthusiastic  antiquaries? 

Be  this  as  it  may,  theGo  elli|)ticnl  and  long  rectangular  dolmens, 
with  tlieir  arrangement  of  oisls  and  entrances  in  the  centre  of  the 
longer  side,  seem  so  distinguished  from  those  generally  found  in 
oth<:F  countries  as  to  mark  another  province.  It  soems  scarcely 
open  to  doubt  that  the  oval  forms  arc  the  older,  though  what  their 
age  may  be  is  not  so  clear,  not  have  any  dcseriptions  of  their 
contents  been  published  which  would  ennble  ns  to  form  distinct 
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opinion  on  the  snliject.  Flint  implements  have  been  found  in 
them,  bat,  so  &r  as  I  can  gather,  no  bronze.  According  to  the 
Banish  system,  therefore,  they  are  all  before  the  time  of  Solomon 
or  the  siege  of  Troy,  It  may  be  ao,  bnt  I  doubt  it  exceedingly. 
Those  who  escavated  the  Axevalla  tomb  reported  that  something 
like  an  inscription  was  found  on  one  of  the  walls  (woodcnt  No.  116, 
tig.  A);  but  whether  it  was  an  inscription  or  a  natural  formation  is 
by  no  means  clear — at  all  events,  as  we  hare  no  copy  of  it,  it 
hardly  helps  us  io  arriving  at  a  date. 

In  some  respects,  the  Axevalla  tomb  resembles  the  grave  near 
Kivik,  in  the  district  of  Cimbrisham,  near  the  southern  extremity 
of  Sweden.  This  is  the  most 
celebrated  of  Swedish  grave& 
It  is  mentioned  as  perfect 
by  Linuceus  in  1749,  bat  was 
shortly  aflerwarda  opened, 
and  drawings  and  illnstra- 
tions  of  it  have  from  time  to 
time  been  published  sinoe, 
and  given  rise  to  tlie  ngoal 
diversity  of  opinion.  Sohm 
and  Sjoborg  seem  to  agree 
in  connecting  it  with  a  battle 
fought  in  that  neighboar- 
lioo'l  by  Bagnar  Lothbrok. 

.    „  ,  J7,^„      ~     „,, about  the  year  750,  in  which 

the  son  of  the  then  king  was 
slain.'  This  date  appears  probable ;  ha<l  it  been  later,  there 
would  almost  certainly  have  been  found  Bunea  on  some  of  its 
stonfes ;  if  earlier,  the  representations  of  the  human  figure  would 
hardly  htive  been  so  perfect.  One  stone  found  elsewhere 
(woodcut  Ko.  117),*  which  seems  (o  have  been  its  hoad-stoae, 
has  a  curious  resemblance  to  the  bead-stone  of  the  Dol  ar 
Mnrcbant,  at  Locmariaker,  illustmtcd  farther  on.  The  likeneas 
may  be  accidental,  but,  as 'in  all  these  cases,  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  five  or  six   centuries  can   Imro  elapsed  between 


|////-m 


'  Hjoborfc.  he.  n^  tU. 


•  Kow  (iMtrajnl.    Hp-irj;.  iii.  pi.  10,  p.  14S, 
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two  monuments  which  show  so  little  progress ;  for  whether  this 
stone  belonged  to  the  Kivik  grave  or  not,  it  certainly  is  of 
the  same  age  and  design,  some  of  the  figures  on  it  being 
identical  with  those  found  in  the  tomb,  and  that  can  hardly 
be  older  than  the  date  above  quoted.  Another  of  the  stones  of 
this  tomb  has  two  of  those  circles  enclosing  crosses  which  are 
seen  on  the  Herrestrup  dolmen  and  the  Aspatria  stone,  all  of 
which  probably  belong  to  the  eighth  century.  The  tomb  itself  is 
not  remarkable  for  its  dimensions,  being  only  14  feet  long  by 
3  feet  wide,  and  almost  4  feet  in  height.  It  is  much  too  large, 
however,  for  any  single  warrior's  grave,  but  we  are  not  told 
whether  it  was  occupied  by  a  number  of  small  cists  like  that  at 
Axevalla.  The  probability,  however,  is  that  this  was  the  case,  but 
120  years  ago  men  were  not  accurate  observers  of  antiquarian 
phenomena. 

Besides  these,  there  are  two  other  forms  of  tombs  which,  so  far 
as  is  yet  known,  are  quite  peculiar  to  the  Scandinavian  province. 
The  first  of  these  are  the  so-called  ship  graves,  from  their  form. 
They  consist  of  two  segments  of  a  circle  joined  together  at  the 
ends,  so  as  to  represent  the  deck  of  a  vessel,  and  are  of  all  sizes, 
from  20  or  30  feet  to  200  or  300  feet.  They  are  generally  found 
on  the  seaHshore,  and  it  seems  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  they 
mark  the  graves  of  Vikings. 

The  other  form  is  quite  as  peculiar,.but  more  diflScult  to  explain. 
It  is  marked  by  a  range  of  stones  forming  an  equilateral  triangle, 
sometimes  straight-lined,  but  as  frequently  the  lines  curve  in- 
wards so  as  to  restrict  the  internal  space  considerably.  It  is  by 
no  means  clear  what  suggested  this  form,  or  what  it  was  intended 
to  represent.  It  is,  however,  foimd  on  battle-fields  (woodcut  No. 
118),  and  solitary  examples  are  frequent  in  Sjoborg's  plates, 
sometimes  with  a  Bauta  stone  in  the  centre.  The  one  hypothesis 
that  seems  to  account  for  this  form,  is  that  it  is  the  ''  Cuncatus 
ordo"  of  Olaus  Magnus,  and  that  it  marked  a  spot  where  a 
combined  phalanx  of  horse  and  foot  fought  and  conquered.^  The 
probability  is  that  where  single  it  marks  the  grave  of  a  particular 
rank  either  in  the  army  or  in  civil  life. 

All  these  forms  are  shown  in  the  next  woodcut,  from  a  group 

*   Vitle  ante,  foot-note,  p.  15. 
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found  in  tlie  pGninBuU  of  Hjortehammer,  in  Blehing,  in  the  soath 
of  Sweden,  but  others  are  found  in  the  island  at  Amrom,  and  in 
many  other  phices.'  It  has  heen  disputed  whether  these  repre- 
sent battle-fields  or  are  the  ordinary  graves  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  district  in  which  they  are  found.  That  those  fonnd  on  the 
shore  at  Freyrso  (woodcut  No.  104)  mark  the  graves  of  those  who 


HJoiU'LoiDiner.     Frnm  Won 


fell  in  Bludoxe'B  buttle  there  in  the  tenth  century  soenis  quite 
oert^iiu,  but  whether  tliis  wiis  iilwuys  the  case  may  bo  open  to 
doubt ;  but  certuinly  a  siindy  pcniuaula,  like  that  of  Hjortehammer, 
seems  a  most  uulikcly  [ilitce  for  peaceful  ni<'n  to  bury  their  dead, 
especially  iit  a  time  when  not  one-tciitji  part  of  the  land  around 
could  have  lifon  nrnXn  cultivulion. 

For  our  present  purposes  it  is  of  no  n^nt  consequence  which 
opinion  pn-vailn,  as  these  forms  hate  no  bearing  on  those  of  other 
countries,  cHi»ooially  as  their  date  doctt  not  Kccni  to  l>e  doubted. 
Worsaae  places  them  all  between  the  years  700  and  1000,'  or  in 


'  TliF  wonU-ut  U  roducrd  ftiini  %  |>Iate 
in  WoraoDc'*  '  AUurtbninikimdc  Bi-smli- 
iiBTii^K,'   but  botb  It  auil  titt  Amrom  , 


gtaap  HD'  r«tiiiil  in  llio  '  KD^lidi .\k4i*>>- 
Ingii'Kl  Jiiiiniul,'  xxiii.  ]i,  IS7. 
'  '  Arvhn-xl-  ■>'>iiniikl,'  h-r.  fi't.  p.  ISS. 
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the  second  and  lateBt  Iron  age,  and  aa  no  one  Beems  to  dispnte 
this,  it  may  be  accepted  as  an  established  iact.  Their  pecu- 
liarities of  form,  and  the  smallness  of  the  stones  of  which  most 
of  them  are  composed,  are  such  that  tbe  date  here  ascribed  to 
them  does  not  necessarily  bring  down  tliat  of  the  true  megalithic 
remains  to  anything  like  the  same  age.  It  takes  away,  however, 
all  improbability  from  tbe  assertion  that  these  may  be  much  more 
modem  than  was  supposed,  and  this  much  is  certain  that  there  was 
no  break  between  tbe  great  English  and  Irish  circles  and  the  Viking 
graves;  or,  in  other  words,  men  did  not  cease  to  mark  their 
sepnlchies  with  circles  and  cairns,  and  then  after  a  lapse  of 
centuries  revive  the  custom,  and  begin  it  again  on  a  smaller  scale. 
There  may  be  a  descent,  but  there  was  no  solution  of  continuity, 
and  any  one  can  consequently  form  an  idea  how  long  a  time  must 
have  elapsed  before  the  great  'Wiltshire  circles  could  have  de- 
generated  into  those  of  Hjortehammer. 

There  is  one  other  group  of  monuments  it  seems  worth  while  to 
illustrate  before  leaving  this  branch  of  the  subject.  They  are 
found  in  the 

extreme  east  -t-msj  sj:^r^!.'.'^^^'-'ssssssf^s^, 
of  the  pro- 
vince, on  the 
banks  of  the 
Dwina,  in  Li- 
vonia. At  a 
place  called 
Aschenrade, 
about  fifty 
miles  as  the 
crow  Hies 
from  Kiga,  is 
a  group  shown         _^^  ^^^^  ^  A«h.„r-j..  f™  bkit. 

in  the  accom- 
panying woodcul.'     The  arrangement  is  unusual  in  Euroj*,  but 
is  met  with  iu  Algeria,  and  Beems'to  be  only  such  a  combination 

■  Bihr,  'Die  GAbcr  iler  Liven,'  Dn-^tn,  iSTif,  yl  i.  I.'iifortaiiati-ljr,  m  is  tin 
often  the  rue,  no  mile  ii  engraved  nii  the  plutf,  uid  no  (limeiiaionB  ftie  mentioticil 
In  til*  tcxL 
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of  the  square  enclosures  of  Scandinayia  as  we  would  expect  to  find 
in  a  cemetery,  as  contradistinguished  &om  a  battle-field. 

In  these  graves  was  found  enormous  wealth  of  bronze  and  other 
metal  and  personal  ornaments,  many  of  which  are  engrared  in  Pro- 
fessor Bahr's  book.  They  resemble  in  many  respects  the  celebrated 
*'  find  "  at  Hallstadt,  in  the  Salzkammergut ;  ^  but  mixed  with  these 
Livonian  treasures  were  great  numbers  of  coins  and  implements 
of  iron  of  very  modern  form.    The  coins  are  classified  as  follows: — 

German  cobs,  dating  from      a.d.  936  to  1040. 

Anglo-Saxon  coins,  dating  from      ..      ..  „    991  „  1036. 

Byzantine  coins,  dating  from „    911  „  1025. 

Arabic  or  Eufic  coins,  dating  from..      ..  „    906  „     999. 

It  is  curious  that  the  Eastern  coins  should  be  so  much  earlier  than 
the  others,  but  they  are  only  five  in  number,  and  may  have  been 
preserved  as  curiosities.  The  dates  of  the  others  proye,  at  aU 
events,  that  some  of  these  tombs  are  not  of  earlier  date  than  lOlO, 
and  all,  probably,  are  included  in  the  century  which  preceded 
that  epoch. 

Besides  these,  however,  there  are  tumuli  at  a  place  called 
Segewolde,  and  circles,  sometimes  with  a  stone  in  the  centre,  at 
Bajard,  and  no  doubt  other  remains  of  the  same  class  in  the  dis- 
trict. The  purpose,  however,  of  the  only  book  I  know  on  the  subject 
was  not  to  illustrate  the  forms  of  tombs,  but  that  of  the  objects 
found  in  them,  and  to  trace  the  ethnographic  relations  of  the  people 
who  possessed  them  ^ith  the  other  tribes  who  at  various  times 
inhabited  that  district.  The  dates  of  the  whole,  according  to  their 
describer,  may  safely  be  included  between  the  eighth  and  the 
twelfth  century.* 

Drentiie. 

The  most  southern  group  of  these  monuments  belonging  to  the 
northern  division  is  one  of  the  most  extensive,  tliough  unfor- 
tunately one  of  the  least  known.  It  is  situated  (dmost  exclusively 
in  the  province  of  Drenthe,  in  North  HoHaud,  where  the  Hune- 
beds — giants'  beds  or  graves,  as  they  are  locally  called — are 
spread  over  an  area  extending  some  twenty  miles  north  and  south, 

'  Not  yet  published,  so  far  at  I  know.  ■  •  Dio  GriiW-r  dor  I.ivt  n/  p.  Til. 
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and  probably  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  the  opposite  direction.  This 
tract  of  country  is  a  bare  open  heath,  which  even  now  is  only 
partially  cultivated,  or  indeed  capable  of  cultivation,  and  at 
no  time  could  have  supported  a  population  at  all  in  proportion 
to  so  extensive  a  group  of  monuments. 

As  long  ago  as  1720,  Eeysler  drew  attention  to  them,  and  gave 
a  representation  of  one  in  order  to  show  its  similarity  to  Stone- 
henge.^  The  engraving,  however,  is  so  defective  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  make  out  what  it  represents,  and  as  no  dimensions 
or  statistics  are  given,  it  adds  very  little  to  our  knowledge.  A 
short  paper  on  the  subject  appeared  in  the  *  Journal  of  the  Archaeo- 
logical Association '  in  1870,  but  unfortunately  without  any  illus- 
trations,' and  we  are  consequently  dependent  for  our  knowledge  of 
them  almost  entirely  to  a  work  published  at  Utrecht  in  1848,  by 
the  late  Dr.  Janssen,  keeper  of  the  antiquities  in  the  museum  at 
Leyden.  This  work  is  in  many  respects  most  painstaking  and 
satisfactory ;  but,  though  it  is  hardly  correct  to  say  it^  is  without 
illustrations,  the  Hunebeds  are  represented  by  conventional  sym- 
bols, which  no  one  would  guess  were  intended  for  buildings  of  any 
sort  without  a  most  careful  study  of  the  book.  I  have  ventured  to 
try  to  translate  one  of  these  into  ordinary  forms,  in  woodcut  No.  120, 
but  without  at  all  guaranteeing  its  correctness.  It  is,  however,  suf- 
ficiently accurate  to  explain  the  general  nature  of  the  monuments. 

Within  the  area  above  described,  Janssen  measured  and  de- 
scribed fifty-one  Hunebeds  still  existing,  and  they  were  probably 
at  one  time  much  more  numerous,  as  he  regrets  the  loss  of  four 
which  he  remembers  in  his  youth ;  and  several  others  have  been 
very  much  ruined  in  very  recent  times.  This,  fortunately,  is  not 
likely  to  happen  again,  as,  with  a  liberality  and  intelligence  not 
shown  by  any  other  government  in  Europe,  the  Dutch  have 
purchased  the  Hunebeds  and  the  ground  on  which  they  stand, 
with  a  right  of  way  to  the  nearest  road,  so  that,  so  far  as  possible, 
they  will  be  protected  from  future  depredations. 


I  *  Ant.  Septeiit'  p.  5,  pi.  ii.  which,  however,  he  never  mentions.    Be 

'  It  in  by  no  means  clear  whether  this  as  it  may,  it  is  the  best  paper  I 

Hr.  8adlcr,  who  is  the  author  of  this  know  of  on  the  subject,  and  weU  worthy 

paper,  ever  visited  the  spot,  or  compiled  of  perusal. 

liis    information    from   Janssen 's   book. 
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Of  these  fifty-one  monuments  only  one  is  a  dolmen,  in  the  sense 
in  which  we  usually  understand  it,  meaning  thereby  a  single  cap 
stone,  supported  by  three,  or,  as  in  this  instance,  by  four  uprights. 
This  one  is  near  Exio,  and  is  one  of  the  few  that  formed  a  chamber 
in  a  tumulus.  A  few  have  three  cap  stones,  and  from  that 
number  they  range  up  to  ten  or  twelve,  with  at  least  double  that 
number  of  supports.  They  are  all,  in  fact,  of  the  class  which  the 
French  call  "  allees  couvertes,"  or  "  grottes  des  {6es ;  **  Calliagh 
Birra's  house  (woodcut  No.  80)  and  the  dolmens  at  Glen  Colomb- 
kill  are  of  the  same  class.  But  the  Drenthe  dolmens  hare  one 
peculiarity  not  found  either  in  France  or  Ireland :  that  they  are 
all  closed  at  both  ends,  and  the  entrance,  where  there  is  one,  is 
always  on  the  longer  side.  In  this  respect  they  more  resemble  the 
Scandinavian  examples,  such  as  the  tomb  at  Axevalla  (woodcut 
No.  116),  or  that  at  Uby  (woodcut  No.  114). 

The  annexed  attempted  restoration  of  one  near  Emmen  will  give 
a  fair  idea  of  their  general  arrangements.    It  is  49  feet  long  over 

all,  and  intei^ 
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Plan  of  Iluntrbed  n^ar  Knimcn. 


nally  from  4  to 
6  feet  in  widtli. 
It  is  roofed 
with  nine  or  ten 
stones,  some 
of  considerable 
dimensions. 
Some  of  these 
Hunebeds  have  a  range  of  stones  round  them,  not  arnmged  in  a 
circle  or  oval  form,  but,  as  in  this  instmice,  following  the  lines  of 
the  central  chamber.  This  is  the  case  with  another  near  the 
same  place,  which  is  125  feet  in  length  over  all.  When  closely 
examined,  however,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  one  Hnnebed,  but 
three  ranging  in  a  straight  lino,  with  a  small  space  lH?tweon 
each.  Two  have  five  and  one  six  cap  stones.  As  a  rule,  each 
cap  stone  stands  on  two  uprights,  and  tlioiigh  frequently  they 
touch  one  another,  as  often  they  fi»mi  really  ind<»j>endent 
trilithons.  It  was  no  doubt  this  fact  tliut  induceil  Kevsler 
to  compare  these  monuments  with  St«»nehrnge,  though  in  fact 
no  two  sets  of  rude-stone   monuments  (*(»uld  well  Im*    nion*  dis- 
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Bimilar  either  in  arrangement  or  construction.  As  will  be  seen 
from  tlie  annexed  view  of  one  near  Ballo'  (woodcut  No.  121), 
they^  are  formed  of  unahaped  granite  boulders.  Sometimes,  it 
may  be,  artificiall;  split,  but  certainly  untouched  by  the  chisel. 


All  that  has  apparently  been  done  has  been  to  select  thoBe  most 
appropriate  in  form  for  the  purposes  to  which  they  were  to  be 
applied,  and  then  rudely  to  heap  them  one  upon  the  other,  but 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  leare  wide  gaps  everywhere  between  the 
stones  composing  the  stnictnre. 

The  first  question  that  arises  with  regard  to  these  Hunebeds 
is,  were  they  originally  covered  with  earth  or  not?  That  some 
of  the  smaller  ones  were  and  are  is  clear  enough,  and  some  of 
medium  size  are  still  partially  so;  but  the  largest,  and  many 
of  the  smaller,  do  not  show  a  vestige  of  any  such  covering; 
and  it  seems  impossible  to  believe  that  on  a  tract  of  wretched 
barren  heath,  where  the  fee-fiimple  of  the  land  is  not  now  worth 
ten  shillings  an  acre,  any  one  could,  at  any  time,  have  taken 
the  tronblo  to  dig  down  and  cart  away  such  enormous  mounds 
as  would  have  been  required  to  cover  these  monuments.  It  seems 
here  clearer  than  almost  anywhere  else  that,  even  if  it  had  been 
intended  to  cover  them,  that  intention,  in  more  than  half  the 
cases,  was  never  carried  into  elTect. 


<  Tli8  woodcut  <■  froni  a  phnlof^pb  I  iitructinii,  bat  tlic  ctmcr*  i 
Undlf  lent  me  b;  Mr.  Fnoka.  It  U  litf  aninti^llifctiit  iiitrr)>rtt 
•oficieiit  to  iboir  the  nmlnn  of  the  con-   |   at  amiigemcntt. 
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It  may  bo  taken  for  granted  that  these  Hunebeds  were  at 
one  time  much  more  numerous  in  Drenthe  than  they  now  are, 
but  it  is  a  much  more  difficult  point  to  ascertain  whether  they 
extended  into  the  neighbouring  provinces  or  not.  One  is  found 
in  Groningen,  and  one  in  Friesland,  and  none  elsewhere.  It  may, 
of  course,  be  that  in  these  more  fertile  and  thickly  inhabited 
districts  they  have  been  utilised,  or  removed  as  incumbrances 
from  the  soil,  while  in  Drenthe  their  component  parts  were  of 
no  value,  and  they  are  useful  as  sheep-pens  and  pigstyes;  and 
to  these  uses  they  seem  to  have  been  freely  applied.  It  may 
be,  also,  that  there  are  no  granite  boulders  in  the  neighbouring 
provinces,  and  that  they  are  common  in  Drenthe,  There  cer- 
tainly seem  to  be  none  in  Guelderland,  a  country  in  which  we 
would  expect  to  find  monuments  of  this  class,  as  it  is  the  natural 
line  of  connection  with  the  German  dolmen  region ;  and  unless 
it  is  that  there  were  no  materials  handy  for  their  construction,  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  their  absence. 

As  these  Hunebeds  have  been  open  and  exposed  for  centuries 
at  least — if  they  were  not  so  originally — and  have  been  used  by 
the  peasantry  for  every  kind  of  purpose,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect 
that  anything  will  now  be  found  in  them  which  c^n  throw 
much  light  on  their  age  or  use.  We  can  only  hope  that  an 
untouched  or  only  partially  plundered  example  may  be  found 
in  some  of  the  numerous  tumuli  which  still  exist  all  over  the 
country.  I  confess  I  do  not  feel  sanguine  that  this  will  be 
tlie  case.  I  would  hope  more  from  the  digging  up  of  the  floor 
of  those  wliich  are  known,  and  a  careful  collection  of  any  frag- 
ments of  pottery  and  other  objects  which  may  be  found  in  them. 
Nothing  of  any  intrinsic  value  will  be  found,  of  course  ;  but  what 
is  perfectly  worthless  for  any  other  purjiose  may  be  most  im- 
portant in  an  antiquarian  sense.  Judging  them  from  a  general 
abstract  point  of  view,  they  do  not  seem  of  high  antiquity, 
and  may  range  from  the  Christian  era  down  to  the  time  when 
tlie  people  of  this  country  were  converted  to  Christianity,  when- 
ever that  may  have  been.  This,  liowever,  is  only  inferred  from 
their  similarity  to  other  monuments  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
pages,  not  from  any  special  evidence  gathered  from  themselves 
or  from  any  local  tradition  bearing  on  their  antiquity. 
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When  we  have  examined  the  megalithic  remains  of  Brittany 
and  of  the  north  of  France,  we  shall  be  in  a  better  position  than 
we  now  are  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  gap  that  exists 
between  the  French  and  Scandinavian  provinces;  but  in  the 
meanwhile  it  may  be  convenient  to  remark  even  here  that  it 
hardly  seems  doubtful  that  the  Hunebeds  of  Drenthe  and  the 
Grottes  des  f(6es  of  Brittany  are  expressions  of  the  same  feeling, 
and,  generally,  that  the  megalithic  remains  of  the  southern  and 
northern  divisions  of  the  western  parts  of  the  European  continent 
are  the  works  of  similar  if  not  identical  races,  applied  to  the 
same  uses,  and  probably  are  of  about  the  same  age. 

These  two  provinces  are  now  separated,  by  the  Ehine  valley. 
It  is  probably  not  too  broad  an  assertion  to  say  there  are  no 
true  Rude-Stone  Monuments  in  the  valleys  of  the  Ehine  or 
Scheldt,*  or  of  any  of  their  tributaries,  or,  in  fact,  in  any  of  the 
countries  inhabited  by  the  Germans  and  Belgoe.  The  dolmen- 
building  races  were,  in  fact,  cut  in  two  by  the  last-named  race 
on  their  way  to  colonise  Britain.  When  that  took  place,  we  have 
no  exact  means  of  knowing.  According  to  Caesar,  shortly  before 
his  time,  Divitiacus  ruled  over  the  Belgae  of  Gaul  and  Britain  as 
one  province ;  *  and  the  inference  from  all  we  know — it  is  very 
little — is  that  the  Belgian  immigration  to  this  island  was  of 
recent  date  at  that  time.  Whether  it  was  one  thousand  or  ten 
thousand  years,  the  fact  that  interests  us  here  is  that  it  took 
place  before  the  age  of  the  rude-stone  monuments.  If  we  admit 
that  the  peoples  who,  from  Cadiz  to  the  Cimbric  Chersonese, 
erected  these  dolmens  were  one  race — or,  at  least,  had  one  religion 
— and  wore  actuated  by  one  set  of  motives  in  their  respect  for  the 
dead,  it  seems  imi)08sible  to  escape  from  the  conclusion  that, 
whether  they  came  direct  from  tlie  east,  or  migrated  from  the 
south  northward,  or  in  the  opposite  direction,  they  at  one  time 
fonn(xI  a  continuous  community  of  nations  all  alon;;  the  western 
shores  of  Europe.  They  were  cut  across  only  in  one  place — 
between  Drenthe  and  Normandy— %nd  that  by  a  comparatively 
modem  people,  the  Belga).    If  this   is  so,  the  seimratiou  t(Hik 


*  Them  arc  ■cTciml  dolmens,  as  Ijcforo 
■tAt<«],  iu  ruggod  iDoantuinoiis  |iariH  of 
LuxemUirg,  but  they  seem  to  In-long  to 
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place  in  the  pre-dolmen  period,  whenever  that  may  have  been.   If 
the  original  races  in  Belgium  had  been  in  the  halxt  of  erecting 
dolmens  before  they  were  dispossessed  by  the  intruders,  we  should 
find  remains  at  least  of  them  there  now^  as  we  do  both  north 
and  south  of  that  district.     As  the  case  now  stands,  the  condnaon 
seems  inevitable  that  it  was  after  their  separation  that  the  northern 
and  southern  families,  though  no  longer  in  contact^  adopted,  each 
in  its  own  peculiar  fashion,  those  more  permanent  and  megalithic 
forms  which  contact  with  a  higher  civilization  tanght  them  to 
aspire  to,  without  abandoning  the  distinctions  which  separated 
them  from  the  more  progressive  Celts  and  the  thoroughly  civilized 
Romans.  • 


NOTE. 

The  map  opposite  is  compiled  partly  from  the  two  by  M. 
Bertrand,  mentioned  p.  326,  and  partly  from  one  which  accom- 
panies Baron  de  Bonstetten's  *  Essai  sur  les  Dolmens,'  1864.  It 
h&s  been  corrected,  in  so  far  as  the  scale  woidd  allow,  from  the 
information  since  accumulated ;  and  may  be  consiilered  as  repre- 
senting fairly  our  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  dolmens  at 
the  present  day.  Till,  however,  the  Governments  of  this  country 
and  of  Denmark  condescend  to  take  up  the  subject,  such  a  map 
must  necessarily  remain  imperfect  in  its  most  vital  parts. 
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It  is  only  in  very  recent  times  that  the  French  have  turned  their 
attention  to  the  study  of  their  Kude-Stone  Monuments ;  but  since 
they  have  done  so,  it  has  been  in  so  systematic  and  scientific 
a  manner  that,  had  it  been  continued  a  few  years  longer,  little 
would  have  been  left  to  be  desired  by  the  students  of  that  class 
of  antiquities  in  France.  War  and  revolution,  however,  inter- 
vened just  as  the  results  of  these  labours  were  about  to  be 
given  to  the  world,  and  how  long  we  may  now  have  to  wait  for 
them,  no  one  can  tell.  The  Musee  de  St.-Germain  was  far  from 
being  complete  in  July  last,  and  only,  the  first  parts  of  the  great 
*  Dictionnaire  des  Antiquites  celtiques '  had  been  published  at  that 
time.  We  can  now  hardly  hope  that  the  necessary  expenditure 
will  be  continued  which  is  indispensable  to  complete  the  former, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  foresee  in  what  manner  the  materials  collected 
for  the  dictionary  can  now  be  utilised. 

Even  when  much  further  advanced  towards  completion,  it  is 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  museums  of  St.-6ermain  and 
Yannes  can  rival  the  royal  collections  at  Copenhagen ;  and  if  the 
French  had  confined  themselves  only  to  collecting,  they  would 
not  have  advanced  our  knowledge  very  much ;  but,  while  doing 
this,  thoy  have  also  gathered  statistical  information,  and  have 
been  mapping  and  describing,  so  that  our  knowledge  of  their 
monuments  is  much  more  complete  than  of  those  of  the  Danes. 
To  borrow  a  simile  from  kindred  sciences,  it  is  as  if  the  Danes  had 
attended  exclusively  to  the  mineralogy  of  the  subject :  collecting 
specimens  from  all  jmrts,  and  arranging  them  according  to  their 
similarities  or  affinities,  wholly  irrespective  of  the  localities  from 
which  they  came.  The  French,  on  the  other  hand,  have  founded 
a  science  similar  to  that  of  geology  on  their  knowledge  of  the 
minerals;  they  have  carefully  noted  the  distribution  of  the  various 
clasMes  of  monuments,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  ascertained  their 
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relative  superpositioD.  The  first  is,  no  doubt,  a  most  nseM 
process,  and  one  that  must  to  a  certain  extent  precede  the  other ; 
but  unless  we  map  the  various  rocks  on  the  surface  and  ascertain 
their  stratification,  it  hardly  helps  us  in  studying  the  formation  or 
history  of  our  globe. 

In  1864  M.  Bertrand  published  in  the  *  Revue  arch^logique  *  a 
small  map  of  France,  showing  the  distribution  of  dolmens  as  then 
known ;  and  three  years  afterwards  another,  on  a  much  larger  scale, 
intended  to  accompany  the  '  Dictionnaire  des  Antiquity  celtiques/ 
and  containing  all  that  was  then  known.  Were  a  second  edition  of 
tliis  map  published  now,  it  would,  no  doubt,  be  much  more  fiill  and 
complete ;  but  the  main  outlines  must  still  be  the  same,  and  are 
sufficient  for  our  present  purposes.  From  these  maps  and  the  text 
which  accompanies  them  we  learn  that  the  greater  number  of  the 
rude-stone  monuments  in  France  are  arranged  at  no  great  distance 
on  either  side  of  a  straight  line  drawn  from  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, somewhere  about  Montpellier,  to  Morlaix,  in  Brittany. 
There  are  none  east  of  the  Khone,  none  south  of  the  Garonne, 
till  we  come  to  the  Pyrenees,  and  so  few  north  of  the  basin  or 
valley  of  the  Seine  that  they  may  be  considered  as  wanderers. 

Keferring  to  the  table  at  the  end  of  this  chapter,  which  is 
compiled  from  that  of  1864,  we  find  that  thirty  departments 
contain  more  than  ten  monuments.  Thirty  others,  according  to 
M.  Bertrand,  contain  from  one  to  eight  or  nine ;  and  the  remaining 
twenty-nine  either  contain  none  at  all  or  these  so  insignificant  as 
hardly  to  deserve  attention. 

From  this  table  we  learn,  at  least  approximately,  several  facts 
of  considerable  interest  to  our  investigation.     The  first  is  that,  of 
the  three  divisions  into  wliieh  Caesar  divides  Gaul,  the  northern 
in  his  day  belonged  to  a  race  who  who  had  no  stone  monuments. 
There  are  none  in  Belgium  proper,  and  so  few  in  French  Flandeis, 
or  indeed  in  any  part  of  Gallia  Belgica,  that  we  may  safely  assert 
that  the  Belga)  were  not  dolmen-builders.     In  the  next  place,  I 
cannot  help  agreeing  with  M.  Bertrand  in  his  conclusion  that  the 
Celts  properly  so  called  have  as  little  claim  to  the  monuments  as 
the  Belga).^     We  know  something  of  the  provinces  occupied  by 


1  • 
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the  Celts  six  hundred  years  before  Christ  from  Livy's  ^  description 
of  the  tribes  who,  under  Bellevesus,  invaded  Italy.  Their  capital 
was  Bruges,  and  they  occupied  the  departments  immediately 
around  that  city ;  but  they  had  not  then  penetrated  into  Brittany, 
nor  north  of  the  Seine,  nor  into  any  part  of  Aquitania,^  But 
they  occupied  the  whole  of  the  east  of  Gaul  up,  apparently,  to  the 
Khine  and  the  country  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Khone.  According 
to  the  French  statistics,  there  are  140,000  barrows  or  tumuli  in  the 
departments  of  the  Cote-d'Or,  Vosges,  Haut-Bhin,  Bas-Bhin,  Doubs, 
Jura,  and  Ain,  but  not  one  single  dolmen  f  and  there  are  none 
to  the  east  of  the  Bhine.  As  we  proceed  westward,  the  tumuli 
become  rarer,  and; the  dolmens  are  gradually  met  with.  The 
Arerni,  for  instance,  were  one  of  the  Celtic  tribes  that  accom* 
panied  Bellovesus,  and  in  their  country  dolmens  are  found;  but 
perhaps  we  need  ,only  infer  from  this  that  in  a  hilly  country 
like  Auvergne  the  older  people  still  remained,  and  followed  their 
old  customs  in  spite  of  its  partial  occupation  by  the  conquering 
Celts.  We  do  not  know  at  what  period  the  Celts  first  invaded 
Gaul,  but  there  seems  no  reason  for  supposing  that  it  could  not 
bo  very  long  before  they  first  came  in  contact  with  the  Eomans ; 
and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  rate  of  progress  which  they  made 
in  subduing  the  rest  of  the  country  in  historic  times,  their  first 
invasion  could  hardly  have  been  a  thousand  years  B.O.  All  the 
tumuli  in  the  east  of  Fraiice  which  have  been  dug  into  have 
yielded  implements  of  bronze  and  metal,*  and  if  they  belonged 
to  the  Celts,  this  would  fairly  accord  with  the  conclusions  at 
which  archsBologists  have  arrived  from  other  sources  with  regard 
to  the  Bronze  age.  It  is  not,  however,  worth  while  following 
up  the  question  here;  for  unless  it  could  be  proved  that  the 
dolmens  either  succeeded  or  preceded  the  tumuli,  it  has  no 
bearing  on  our  argument.  The  fact  of  their  occupying  difierent 
and  distinct  districts  prevents  any  conclusion  of  the  sort  being 
arrived  at  from  geographical  or  external  considerations.  Their 
contents,  if  compared,  might  afibrd  some  information,  but  up  to 
the  present  time  this  has  not  been  done,  and  all  we  can  at  present 


*  livy,  ▼.  chap.  34.  I       '  *  Rcvuc  arch^Iogiquo/  new  series, 
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assume  is  that  there  were  two  contemporary  ciyilizations,  or 
barbarisms,  co-existing  simultaneously  on  the  soil  of  France.  My 
impression  is,  however,  that  the  Celtic  barrow-builders  were  earlier 
converts  to  Christianity,  and  left  off  their  heathenish  mode  of 
burial  long  before  the  less  easily  converted  dolmen-bailders  of  the 
west  ceased  to  erect  their  Rude-Stone  Monuments. 

We  are  thus  reduced  to  the  third  of  the  great  provinces  into 
which  Gaul  was  divided  in  Caesar's  time,  to  try  and  find  the  people 
who  could  have  erected  the  stone  monuments  of  France,  and  at 
first  sight  it  seems  extremely  probable  that  they  were  erected  by 
the  Aquitanians.  Both  Caesar  ^  and  Strabo  ^  distinctly  assert  that 
the  people  of  the  southern  province  differed  from  the  Celts  in 
language  and  institutions  as  well  as  in  features,  and  add  that 
they  resembled  more  the  Iberians  of  Spain  than  their  northern 
neighbours.  When,  however,  we  come  to  look  more  closely  into 
the  matter,  we  find  that  the  Aquitania  of  Caesar  was  confined 
to  the  country  between  the  Garonne  and  the  Pyrenees,  and  where, 
however,  few,  if  any,  dolmens  now  exist  They  are  rather  frequent 
in  the  Pyrenees  ^  and  the  Asturias,  where  remnants  of  the  dolmen- 
building  races  may  have  found  shelter  and  continued  to  exist  after 
their  congeners  were  swept  from  the  plains ;  and  there  are  one  or 
two  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Garonne,  but  except  these  there 
are  none  in  Aquitania  proper.  If,  however,  we  apply  the  term 
Aquitania  to  the  province  as  extended  by  Augustus  up  to  the 
left  bank  of  the  Loire,  we  include  the  greater  part  of  the  pro- 
vinces where  dolmens  are  found;  but  here  again,  when  we  look 
more  closely  into  it,  we  find  that  the  northern  districts  of  this 
great  province  were,  in  Augustus'  time,  inhabited  by  Celts,  or,  at 
all  events,  that  Celts  formed  the  governing  and  influential  bodies 
in  the  states.  Indeed,  the  fact  seems  to  be  that,  during  the  six 
centuries  which  elapsed  between  the  invasions  of  Italy  by  the 
Gauls  and  the  return  invasion  of  Gaul  by  the  Romans,  the  Celts 
had  gradually  extendetl  themselves  over  the  whole  of  central 
France  fn)ni  the  Garonne  to  the  Seine,  and  had  obliterate<l  the 
political  status  of  the  people  who  had  previously  occupied  the 


'  •  IV  Billo  Gftli;  i.  I.  »  Strul....  vi.  ITt'..  lSi». 
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country,  though  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  they  had  then  at 
least  attempted  to  exterminate  them.  It  must  thus  be  either  that 
the  Celts  were  the  builders  of  the  dolmens,  which  appears  most 
improbable,  or  that  there  existed  in  these  provinces  a  prehistoric 
people  to  whom  they  must  be  ascribed. 

Without  at  all  wishing,  at  present  at  least,  to  insist  upon  it,  I 
may  here  state  that  the  impression  on  my  mind  is  every  day 
growing  stronger  that  the  dolmen-builders  in  France  are  the 
lineal  descendants  of  the  Cave  men  whose  remains  have  recently 
been  detected  in  such  quantities  on  the  banks  of  the  Dordogne 
and  other  rivers  in  the  south  of  France.^  These  remains  are 
found  in  quantities  in  the  Ardfeche^  and  in  Poitou.^  If  they 
have  not  been  found  in  Brittany,  it  may  be  that  they  have  not 
been  looked  for,  or  that  the  soil  is  unfavourable  to  their  pre- 
servation ;  but  they  have  been  found  in  Picardy,  though  possibly 
not  exactly  of  the  same  class.  It  is,  of  course,  dangerous  to  found 
any  argument  on  such  local  coincidence,  as  new  discoveries  may 
be  made  in  the  east  of  France  or  elsewhere ;  but  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  the  Cave  men  and  the  dolmens  seem 
not  only  conterminous  but  tlisir  frequency  seems  generally  to  be 
coincident. 

As  we  know  next  to  nothing  of  the  languages  spoken  in  the 
south-west  of  France  before  the  introduction  of  the  Romance 
forms  of  speech,  philology  will  hardly  assist  us  in  our  enquiry. 
There  is,  however,  one  particle,  ac^  which  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing may  prove  of  importance,  when  its  origin  is  ascertained.  In 
the  table  at  the  end  of  this  chapter,  I  have  placed  the  number 
of  the  names  of  the  cities  having  this  termination  in  each  depart- 
ment^ next  to  M.  Bertrand's  number  of  dolmens.  The  coin- 
cidence is  certainly  remarkable,  more  CHpc^cially  as  it  is  easy  to 
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'  '  t^poquea  anteliifitoriqncfl  dn  Poi- 
toa,'  P.  A.  nroaillct;  Poitiem,  1S65. 

*  This  lint  muit  bo  taken  an  only 
tentatiTO.    All  I  lia?o  done  was  to  take 


small  to  feel  sure  that  all,  or  nearly  all, 
arc  there.  It  is,  however,  sufficient  for 
present  purposes  of  rompurison.  If  it 
is  thought  worth  while  to  imnme  tbo 
investigation  fartlicr,  it  must  bo  dono  on 
tho  SOfOOO  Bcalo  map  of  Franco,  which 


the  Alia  J  Joanne,  an<l  count  the  number   ,   would  lie  work  of  great  labour. 
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account  for  the  comparative  paucity  of  names  with  this  t«nni- 
nation  in  Brittany  by  taking  into  account  the  enormous  reflex 
wave  of  Celtic  population  from  England  that  overwhelmed  that 
country  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  and  changed  the  nomen- 
clature of  half  the  places  in  the  district :  still,  Camac  and  Tumiac, 
Missilac,  and  others,  as  names  of  monuments,  and  Yilignac,  as 
the  name  attached  to  the  port  which  I  believe  was  the  place 
of  embarkation  for  England,  with  many  others  that  remain,  are 
sufficient  to  attest  that  more  previously  may  have  existed. 

The  question  remains,  what  is  this  particle  ?  The  first  impulse 
is  to  assume  that  it  is  the  Basque  definite  article.  The 
Basques,  for  instance,  say  Ouizon,  "  a  man,"  Ouizonac,  "  the 
man,"  and  Guizonac,  "  the  men,"  besides  using  it  in  other  cases, 
while  their  local  proximity  to  the  dolmen  country  would  render 
such  a  connection  far  from  improbable.  Against  this,  however, 
it  may  be  urged,  that  o^;,  as  a  terminal  syllable,  hardly  ever 
occurs  in  the  Basque  provinces,  and  the  names  to  which  it  is 
attached  in  France  hardly  seem  to  belong  to  that  language. 
Another  suggestion  has  been  made,^  that  it  is  equivalent  to  the 
Greek  word  iroTu^,  which  would  be  exactly  the  signification  for 
which  we  are  looking,  though  in  what  language  this  occurs  is 
by  no  means  clear.  For  our  present  purpose,  however,  it  is  of 
little  consequence  what  it  may  or  may  not  be.  It  is  sufficient 
to  know  that  its  occurrence  is,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  coincident 
with  the  existence  of  dolmens.  It  does  not  occur  to  the  eastward 
of  the  Ehone,  nor  do  dolmens,  though  both  are  frequent  on  the 
right  bank  of  tliat  river ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  east  of 
France,  in  those  countries  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  were 
at  the  dawn  of  history  essentially  Celtic,  and  where  the  tumuli  of 
the  Bronze  period  exist  in  such  numbers.  It  does,  however,  occur 
in  that  part  of  Cornwall  south  of  Redruth  and  west  of  Falmouth,* 
where  all  the  rude-stone  monuments  of  that  province  are  found, 
but  it  is  not  found  anywhere  else  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland. 


^  Delpon, '  StatUtiquc  du  Depariemcnt  ;  maps  always  spelt  with  an  additional  1^ 

du  Lot/  i.  p.  383.  as  BotallacA,  CaniidjacA* ;  although  this  is 

*  In  the  Ordnance  Maps,  1-inch  scale,  |  by  no  means  the  usual  or  ancient  spclliog' 

the   termination  ac  occiu-s  at  least  38  of  the  district, 
times  in  this  corner,  though  in   these 
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Nor  is  it  found  in  the  Channel  Islands,  though  dolmens  abound 
there ;  but  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  subsequent  colonisa- 
tion of  these  islands,  as  of  Brittany  in  more  modem  times,  by 
races  of  a  diffeient  origin,  who  have  to  a  great  extent  obliterated 
the  original  nomenclature  of  the  country. 

Equally  interesting,  however,  for  our  purposes  is  the  fact  that, 
though  the  aotermination  occurs  frequently  in  the  depart- 
ments between  the  Garonne  and  the  Pyrenees,  no  dolmens  exist 
in  that  region  except,  as  before  mentioned,  a  few  at  the  roots 
of  the  mountains.  This,  at  first  sight,  might  seem  to  militate 
against  the  universality  of  the  theory;  but  I,  on  the  other  hand, 
only  take  it  to  express  that  the  cw-people  were  driven  from 
that  country  by  Ibero-Aquitanians  before  they  had  adopted  the 
fashion  of  stone  monuments.  If  we  knew  when  Aquitania  was 
first  occupied  by  the  people  whom  Csesar  and  Strabo  found  there, 
it  would  give  us  a  date  before  which  dolmens  could  hardly  have 
existed ;  but  as  we  have  no  materials  for  the  purpose,  all  that  can 
be  said  is  that,  just  as  the  dolmen  races  were  cut  in  two  by  the 
Belgso  before  the  use  of  stone  for  funereal  monuments  had  been 
introduced,  so  here  the  same  phenomenon  occurred,  and  the  people 
we  have  to  deal  with  were  driven  north  of  the  Garonne,  west  of 
the  Bhone,  and  south  of  the  Seine,  before  they  took  to  building 
dolmens  —  assuming,  of  course,  that  they  once  had  extended 
beyond  those  limits;  but  this,  except  in  the  case  of  Aquitania 
proper,  does  not  at  present  seem  capable  of  being  proved. 

Before  the  Romans  came  in  contact  with  them,  and  our  first 
written  accounts  describe  them,  they  had  ceased  to  be  a  nation 
politically,  and  their  language  also  was  lost,  or,  at  least,  except  in 
the  one  syllable  ac,  we  now  know  nothing  of  it.  If,  therefore, 
it  may  be  argued,  the  nationality  of  this  people  was  lost  before 
the  Christian  era,  and  their  language  had  become  extinct,  these 
monuments  must  belong  to  a  long  anterior  period.  There  are, 
however,  certain  considerations  which  would  make  us  pause  before 
jumping  too  hastily  to  this  conclusion.  There  are,  throughout 
the  whole  dolmen  region  of  the  south  of  France,  a  series  of 
churches  whose  style  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  central  and 
northern  France.  The  typical  example  of  this  stylo  is  the 
well-known  church  of  St.-Front,  Perigucux.     But  the  churches  at 
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Cahors,  at  Souillac,  at  Moissac,  Peaussac,  Tremolac,  St.-Avit- 
S^nieur,  jmd  many  others,  are  equally  characteristic  The 
cathedral  at  Angouleme,  the  abbey  church  at  Fontevrault,  and 
St.-Maurice  at  Angers,^  and  the  church  at  Loches — all  these 
churches  are  characterized  by  possessing  domes,  and  the  earlier 
ones  by  having  pointed  arches  which  look  very  much  more  as  if 
they  were  derived  from  the  horizontal  arches  of  the  tumuli  than 
from  the  radiating  arches  of  the  Romans,  which  the  Celts  every- 
where adopted ;  and,  altogether,  the  style  is  so  peculiar  that  no 
one  the  least  familiar  with  it  can  ever  mistake  it  for  a  Celtic 
style.  All  belong  to  the  same  group,  and  as  distinctly  as,  or  even 
more  so  than,  the  a(;-termination,  mark  out  the  country  as  inhabited 
in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  by  a  people  difTering  from 
the  Celts.  Though,  therefore,  both  their  nationality  and  their 
language  may  have  been  superseded  by  those  of  the  more  enter- 
prising and  active  Celts  before  the  time  of  Caesar,  it  is  evident 
they  retained  their  old  feeling  and  a  separate  internal  existence 
to  a  period  at  least  a  thousand  years  later. 

There  is  still  another  trait  that  marks  this  country  as  a  non- 
(.'Cltic  country  in  historical  times — it  is  in  the  south-west,  and 
there  only,  in  France  that  Protestantism  ever  flourished  or  took 
root.  To  the  Colt,  the  transition  was  everywhere  easy  from  the 
government  of  the  hierarchy  of  the  Druids  to  that  of  the  simihirly 
organized  priesthood  of  Kome.  But  it  required  all  the  cruel 
power  of  the  Inquisition — the  crusades  of  Simon  de  Montfort — 
the  exterminating  wars  against  the  Camisards  of  the  Cevennes — 
and,  in  fact,  centuries  of  the  most  cruel  and  unrelenting  perse- 
cution down  to  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and, 
indeed,  to  the  French  Eevolution — to  exterminate  this  people 
and  extirpate  the  faith  tmd  feelings  to  which  they  clung.  If 
they  have  in  their  veins,  as  I  fancy  they  must  have,  any  of  the 
blood  of  the  Cave  people,  they  belong  to  one  of  the  least 
progressive  people  of  the  earth,  and  we  should  not  therefore  be 
surprised  if  it  required  two  thousand  years  of  Celtic  aggressive- 


'  The  whole  of  these  churches  are  <le- 
scrililrl  in  more  or  less  detail  by  Felix  do 
Venicilh  in  his  '  Architecture  byzautine 


en  France,'  4to.  Paris,  1851.  Several  of 
tliem  are  also  illuBtrated  in  my  *  History 
of  Architecture/  i.  418-441. 
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nesSy  conpled  with  Celtic  ferocity,  entirely  to  obliterate  tliis  race, 
if^  indeed,  that  is  dcme  even  now,  which  I  very  mnch  doubt. 

Before  learing  this  part  of  the  subject,  there  is  one  other 
question  which  it  may  be  as  well  to  allude  to  here,  as  these 
investigations  into  the  distribution  of  the  rude-stone  monu- 
ments seem  destined  to  throw  a  new  and  important  light 
upon  it.  Few  questions  have  been  more  keenly  debated  among 
the  learned  than  the  relationship  stated  to  have  existeil 
between  the  Cimbri  and  the  Gauls.  A  great  deal  has  been, 
and  can  be,  said  on  both  sides,^  but  the  difficulty  appears  to 
me  to  have  arisen  principally  from  the  erroneous  assumption  that 
no  other  people  except  the  Celts  existed  in  France. 

There  is  no  trace  of  Celts  or  of  a  Celtic  language  in  the 
Cimbric  Chersonese  or  the  north-west  comer  of  Europe,  which 
is  generally  assumed  to  be  the  country  occupied  by  the  Cimbri, 
and  no  such  people  as  the  Cimbri  are  found  settled  in  any  part 
of  France  in  historical  times.  K,  however,  we  assume  that  the 
relationship  may  have  been  between  the  Cimbri  and  the  Aqui- 
tanians,  the  case  assumes  a  totally  difierent  aspect.  As  we  do 
not  know  what  the  language  of  the  Aquitanians  really  was, 
no  assistance  can  be  obtained  from  it,  but  our  very  ignorance  of 
it  leaves  the  field  open  for  any  other  evidence  that  may  l>e 
adduced,  and  that  of  the  monuments  seems  clear  and  distinct. 
It  seems  almost  impossible  that  there  should  be  so  much 
similarity  between  the  monuments  of  the  two  countries  without 
some  community  of  race,  and  the  great  likeness  that  exists 
between  those  on  the  southern  frontier  of  the  northern  dohuen 
province  and  those  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  southern 
dolmen  field  seems  almost  to  settle  the  question. 

From  history  we  only  know  of  the  existence  of  this  relation- 
ship by  the'moilo  in  which  they  fought  together  against  Marius  in 
the  late  Roman  wars.  If  they  were  then  goographic^illy  8e|)arated 
by  the  Belgo}  and  the  Celts  having  thrust  themselves  between 


*  Tbo  argument,  which  it  is  not  ncocfuaary  to  enter  on  here,  haH  been  well  summed 
up  by  Dr.  8chmitz,  in  Smith's  *  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Homan  Qcography,'  iub 
Cimbri. 
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them,  the  separation  must  haTe  been  recent,  for  a  barbarian 
people  could  hardly  be  brought  to  acknowledge  the  ties  and 
duties  of  relationship  after  a  long  interval  of  time.* 

As  may  be  gathered  from  the  table,  page  376,  or  the  map 
opposite  page  324,  the  rude-stone  monuments  are  pretty  evenly 
distributed  over  the  whole  of  the  area  extending  from  the  English 
Channel  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Our  knowledge  of  them  is, 
however,  practically  confined  to  the  northern  portion  of  this  zone, 
known  as  Brittany.  The  information  which  is  available  r^;arding 
those  of  Languedoc  and  Guienne  is  of  the  most  meagre  descriptioo. 
Hundreds  of  English  tourists  have  visited  Brittany,  and  many  cS 
them  have  drawn  the  monuments  there  and  at  least  described 
them  intelligibly;  but  I  do  not  know  one  English  book  that 
mentions  those  in  the  departments  of  Lot  or  Dordogne,  and  almost 
the  only  information  regarding  them  is  to  be  picked  up  firom  the 
local  "Statistiques;'*  but  as  these  are  very  rarely  illustrated,  they 
do  not  suffice.  No  form  of  words  will  convey  a  correct  idea  of  any 
unknown  architectural  monument  except  by  comparing  it  with  one 
that  is  known;  and  unless  both  have  some  well-defined  features 
of  style,  it  is  even  then  very  difficult,  and  with  rude  unshaped 
stones,  almost  impossible,  by  words  to  convey  what  is  intended. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  do  not  know  more  of  the  southern 
examples,*  as  they  are  different  in  several  essential  features  from 


*  The  exiiitence  of  this  line  of  dolmens  then  through   Ci-ltica,   but    round    the 

and  of  a  scpanito  people,  all  the  way  from  Aquitania  of  Augustua,    and   rearhing 

Brittany  to  Narlwnne,  may  serve,  perliaps,  Britiin     through    the    country    of  the 

to  explain  tlie  mode  in  which  the  tin  of  Morini,    wliich   was    the    route 


Britain  found  its  way  across  France  to  tlie  followed.   Tliis  does  not,  howeTer,  appear 
Mediterranean   Sea.      That  the  Veneti  ,  to  Imve  been  the  line  which  wm  taken 

traded  from  the  Cotes-du-Xord  and  the  by  the  trade  in  tin.    It  followed,  so  fitf 

Morbihan  toConi wall  and  theCassiterides,  as  we    know,    the    central  line  of  the 

no  one,  proljably,   will  dispute.    Their  dolmen   wmntry ;    and  the  ftkct  of  one 

vessels,  according   to    Csesar's  account,  people    and    one     language    prevailiDg 

were  fully  equal  to  carrying  to  Fmnce  throughout    the    whole   of  tliat  rcgkiD 

all  the  metal  this  countrj'  could  produce,  takes  away  any  improbability,  and  re- 

The  road  by  which  it  reached  Marseilles  mr>vos    all    the    difliculties    tliat    huTC 

across  Franco  was  always  tlie  difficulty,  hitherto  im]MHk><l  the  adoption  ot  thai 

In  later    times,  the    Celtic   trade-routo  hypothesis. 

across  Fnince  was   appari'ntly   up    the  '  My    int^-ntioii    was    to  have  spent 

Rhone,  but  on  its  lea  bank,  and  down  last  nuturoi)  in  tmvelling  through   the 

the  Seine,  or  on  its  right  bank ;  passing  southern   dcjtartments  of   Frmncv    with 
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those  of  the  north ;  and  it  is  probable  that  any  one  who  wae  familiar 
with  all  could  point  out  a  gradation  of  etyle  which  would  aid 
materially  ia  determining  their  aga  Whatever  that  may  turn 
out  eventually  to  be,  uo  one  will,  I  preaume,  contend  that  all  are 
of  one  age  or  even  of  one  centnry.  It  is  far  more  probable  that 
they  extend  over  a  considerable  lapse  of  time,  probably  a  thoosand 
years,  and  if  this  is  bo,  there  must  have  been  changes  of  fashion 
even  among  Cave  races  as  their  blood  got  more  and  more  mixed ; 
and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  where  and — relatively  at  least 
— when  this  took  place.  My  present  impression  is  that  the  southern 
are  the  most  modem,  for  this  among  other  reasons. — I  look  on 
the  sequence  of  a  cist  in  a  barrow  to  a  dolmen  or  chamber  in  a 
tumnlus  as  very  nearly  certain,  and  from  that  the  sequence  to  the 
exposed  free-standing  dolmen,  and  from  that  to  the  dolmen  on 
the  tumulus,  as  nearly,  if  not  quite  as,  probable.  The  latter  form, 
BO  far  aa  I  know,  never  occurs  in  Brittany,  while  on  the  other  hand 
it  is  common  in  the  eonth  of  France.'     If  they  are  of  the  same 


age  as  similar  monuments  in  Scandinavia  and  Ireland,  they  must 
bo  of  comparatively  modern  diite.     There  arc  also  some  monu- 


tbia  inUint;  but  tho  war  rendered  tlio 
pnaHUiD  oT  kn  cxplnriiig  and  Dkctcliing 
furalgner  m  nndiiiinMo  iliut  I  wbb  forced 
to  deiUt  Had  Ihb  book  been  a  "  ata- 
XinqiM"  tj  the  (ubjcct,  &■  it  wiu  iirigin- 
tiij  intendod,  I  iliould  hare  btoa 
obliged  to  dcfci  iU  iiublication  till  I  bwl 
araompliihcd  tLia  joarucj,  or  till  tlio 
ni'JiiiinKiita  had  been  illiutratinL  Aa, 
huwcver,  it  l.bi  now  anuinoil  mDn:  the 


rurm  urnn  "  nrgumont,"  tliU  U  of  com- 
[wnitirt'I;  littlu  oonai-quenco, 

'  In  ft  papi'r  on  tlie'Mnnutuentsmcga- 
1  i  til  iqucH  dc  1' Auvcrgne,'  by  M  .Cnrtlicil  bnc, 
in  the  Norwich  volume  of  the  rrehialoria 
Congreas,  ho  givca  drawingo  of  ten  aa 
lyjiui.  Five  rif  Uicae,  or  onc-hnlf,  oro  dul- 
invuH  on  tumuli,  vrhieh  ia,  howcvor,  prc- 
bubly  moro  than  ft  fair  proiK>rtioii.  Ono 
luia  alrcsd;  liein  gfvL-n,  woodcut  No.  6, 
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mcnts,  trilithoiis  of  hewn  or  partially  hewn  stone,  as  this  one  at 
Sauclieres  (woodcut  No.  122),  which  at  least  look  more  modern 
than  their  northern  congeners. 

The  monument,  however,  that  seems  capable  of  throwing  the 
greatest  amount  of  light  on  their  age  is  the  dolmen  of  St.-Germain- 
sur-Yienne,  near  Confolens,  in  Poitou.    As  will  be  seen  from  the 
woodcuts  opposite,  its  cap-stone,  measures  12  feet  by  15  feet,  and  is 
of  pro[»ortionate  thickness.    The  mass  was  originally  sapported  by 
live  columns  of  Gothic  design,  but  one  haying  fallen  away,  it  now 
rests  only  on  four;  but  their  interest  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  style  of  their  ornamentation  belongs  undoubtedly   to  the 
twelfth  century  or  thereabouts— certainly  not  earlier  than  the 
eleventh.    In  order  to  exphiin  away  so  unwelcome  an  anomaly,  it 
has  been  suggested,  that  some  persons  in  the  twelfth  century  cat 
away  all  the  rest  of  the  original  rude  stones  which  supported  the 
cap-stone,  and  left  only  the  frail  shafts  which  we  now  see.     If  this 
were  so,  it  would  in  no  way  alter  the  argument  to  be  derived 
from  it.     If  men  could  be  found  in  the  twelfth  century  to  take 
the  trouble  and  run  the  enormous  risk  of  such  an  operation,  their 
respect  for  the  monument  must  have  been  quite  equal  to  that  im- 
plied in  its  erection  ;  but  the  fact  is  that  each  of  the  five  columns 
is  composed  of  three  separate  pieces — a  base,  a  shaft,  and  a  capital' 
an  we  soe  them  now  as  they  wore  originally  erected.^ 

There  may  be  doubts  about  the  tomb  of  the  Moals  at  Ballina   _ 
(page  233),  but  doubt  seems  imi)osHible  with  regard  to  this :  i1 
is  a  dolmon  pure  and  simple,  and  it  was  erected  in  the  twelftl 
century.     In  itself  the  fact  may  not  be  of  any  very  great  ii 
]»ortancc,  but  it  cuts  away  the  ground  from  any  a  priori  argumei 
as  to  the  a*:<i  of  these  monimients.     It  does  not,  of  course,  proi 
that  they  an^  all  nKwlern,  but  it  does  show  that  some  of  thera 


*  '  Stntistuino  inonnmontalf  ilelaCha-      to  the  dostruetion  of  tlicdo  ''vtnera. 


reiito,'- 141.       Kichnnl,   '  Frnnce  monu- 
nipiitftle/  j».  i>77.     •Mem.  tltj  la  S<»ciet^ 


fitoncs."    He  (p.  141)  privefl  tho  datL=^    of 
this  eoTinril  im  a.d.   I2(i2,  which  wo «.]](/ 


rovfthi     (lc8     Aiitiqiiuin'^  da    France,*   ,  almost  make  it  njiixfir  tl.at  this  was   oo« 

vii.  20.  of  the  stones  a^^inst  which  the  diXTfief 

*    The     wt»o«lciit8    ore  copied     fmm   ■  was    fulminated.     This  date,    however, 

Michon,  *  StatiHtiqiio    de  la    Chnrente.'  j  apitears  to  L»c  a  mistake.    The  true  date 


In  describing;  it,  he  quotes  the  Edict  !  I  Ik'Ucvo  to  l)e  65S,  as  given   aboTe 
of  the  Council  nt  Nantes  with  rcgiinl  •  p.  24. 
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least  were  erected  after  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  at  an  era 
extending  even  far  into  the  middle  age& 


It  is  amusing,  however,  to  see  how  the  French  antiquaries 
nnst  such  a  conclusion.  Dr.  de  Closrandeuc,  for  instance,  one  of 
the  most  diatinf^uisheil  antiquaries  of 
Brittany,  opened  a  perfectly  virgin 
tamolns  at  Cruhelz.  After  pene- 
trating throngh  three  distinct  but 
undisturbed  strata,  he  ranched  tlie 
loof  of  the  enclosed  dolmen  or  cliam- 
ber.  In  this  lie  found  the  usual  pro- 
ducts of  cremation  and  tho  inevititblo 
flint  arrow-heads,  hut  be  refers  in 
trismpb  to  tho  "  abaenco  de  toutc  | 
trace  des  metanx."  "  Aucun  doute," 
he  adds,  "  n'est  done  possible.  Ce 
dolmen  apparticnt  bien  a  ccttc  classe 
de  monuments  primilifs  de  I'i^e  de  pierre."     Kn  far  all  is  clear; 
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but  there  are  still  difficulties,  for  he  goes  on  to  say :  '*  Nous 
tenons  pen  de  compto  des  debris  de  tulles  antiques  rencontrees 
a  la  snperficie  du  tumulus,  et  meme  sous  les  tables  dn  dolmen.  II 
est  raisonnable  d'admettre  que  ces  fragments  de  tuiles  qui  de- 
noncent  I'industrie  gallo-romaine,  ont  aceidentellement  penetre 
dans  rinterieur."  ^ 

Let  us  pause  a  moment  to  consider  what  is  involved  in  sach 
a  supposition.  These  tiles,  which  it  is  admitted  are  scattered  in 
quantities  over  the  surrounding  plain,  must  have  climbed  to  the 
top  of  the  mound,  penetrated  through  three  undisturbed  strata  of 
earth,  and  finally  penetrated  "  accidentally  "  between  the  close- 
fitting  slabs  forming  the  roof  of  the  chamber.  The  hypothesis  will 
not  bear  a  moment's  examination,  but  anything,  however  absord, 
is  to  some  minds  preferable  to  admitting  that  any  dolmen  or 
tumulus  can  be  subsequent  to  Roman  times.  It  is  astonishing, 
however,  what  effect  that  shibboleth,  "  no  trace  of  metal,**  has 
on  the  mind  of  most  antiquaries.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  before 
the  metals  were  introduced  no  trace  of  them  could  be  found  in 
the  prehistoric  barrows  of  the  rude  savages  that  occupied  Europe 
in  the  earliest  times.  We  do  not,  at  the  present  day,  bury 
metal  objects  in  our  graves,  and  but  for  the  coffin  nails  it  would 
be  as  fair  to  argue  that  the  graves  in  Kensal  Green  are  pre- 
historic because  the  interments  show  no  trace  of  metal  imple- 
ments. At  all  events,  there  are  many  burying  races  now  existing 
who  do  not  use  coffins,  nor  bury  metal  objects  in  their  graves ;  and 
all  these  this  argument  would  make  prehistoric.  To  me  it  seems 
much  more  logical  to  assume  that,  in  those  countries  which  had 
been  occupi(?d  by  the  Komans,  the  natives,  though  reverting  after 
their  departure  to  their  original  modes  of  sepulture,  had  at  least 
been  so  far  civilized  as  to  know  that  bronze  daggers  and  spear* 
heads  were  not  likely  to  be  of  much  use  in  the  next  world,  and 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  tho  personal  ornaments  of  the 
dead  mi;^ht  as  well  remain  with  their  living  friends.  This  hypo- 
thesis would  at  least  account  for  the  absence  of  metal  in  the 
long  barrows  of  Gloucestershire,  and  at  West  Kcnnet,  as  well 
as  at  Cnibelz,  though  Iloman  pottery  was   found   in  all   these 


'  *  livr.  Rirh^'olitgiqiio/  ix   I  OK 
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instances.  In  fact,  it  is  the  merest  negative  presumption  to 
assume  tliat,  because  no  metal  is  found  in  a  graA^e,  it  must  be 
prehistoric.  It  may  be  of  any  age,  down  to  yesterday's,  in  so  far 
as  such  proof  is  concerned. 

Even  the  presence  of  metal,  however,  does  not  disturb  the  faith 
of  some  antiquaries.  The  Baron  de  Bonstetten,  for  instance, 
opened  a  tumulus  not  far  from  Crubelz.  At  one  foot  (30  centi- 
metres) below  the  undisturbed  surface  the  usual  deposit  of  flint 
implements  was  found;  and  two  feet  (60  centimetres)  below 
them  two  statuettes  of  Latona  in  terra-cotta  and  a  coin  of  Con- 
stantino IL  were  found,  but  without  this  in  the  least  degree  shaking 
his  undoubting  faith  in  the  prehistoric  antiquity  of  the  tomb !  ^ 

Numerous  other  Roman  coins  have  been  found  in  these  French 
monuments,  but  their  testimony  is  disregarded.  In  the  Manne 
er  H'roek,  commonly  called  the  Butte  de  Cesar,  about  half  a  mile 
south  from  Locmariaker,  near  the  surface,  eleven  medals  of  the 
Roman  emperors,  from  Tiberius  to  Trajan,  were  found,  together 
with  fragments  of  bronze,  glass,  and  pottery,  but  there  were  no 
signs  of  a  secondary  interment.^  In  like  manner,  in  another  monu- 
ment at  Beaumont-sur-Oise,  Roman  moneys  were  found,  but,  as  M. 
Bertrand  is  careful  to  explain,  in  a  stratum  above  the  stone  and 
flint  implements,  which,  of  course,  he  believed  to  mark  the  true  date 
of  the  monument.^  It  seems  impossible,  however,  that  all  these 
Soman  coins  can  have  been  accidentally  placed  there.  Those  of 
Valentinian  and  Theodosius  in  the  mound  at  New  Grange  were 
precisely  in  the  same  position  as  those  of  Titus,  Domitian,  and 
Trajan  in  the  Butte.de  Cesar  or  those  of  Beaumont,  and  so  were 
those  of  Constantino  found  at  Uley,  in  Gloucestershire  (ante,  p.  165). 
Those  of  Valentinian  at  Minning  Lowe  were  in  the  tomb  itself; 
so  probably  might  others  have  been  found  in  the  other  tombs  had 
they  not  previously  been  rifled.  It  is  not  easy  to  assign  a  motive 
for  placing  these  coins  in  the  upper  part  of  the  mound  externally. 
Their  being  found  in  that  position  at  New  Grange,  Uley,  Locma- 
riaker, and  Beaumont,  is,  however,  sufficient  to  prove  it  was  not 


•  *  Eatai  sur  les  Dolmens,'  p.  38.             |  1863),  describing  the  exploration. 

•  Paper  read  by  8.    Ferguson,  Q.C.,  j  ■   *Congri«    pr^i«toriqur,*     v«»I.    de 
before  the  R.  I.  A.  Htli  Dec.  1863.    8eo  '  Parin,  1868,  42. 

also  pamphlet  by  Rene  Oalles  (Yannes, 

Z  2 
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accidental,  and  their  value  is  so  small  that  they  coald  not  have 
been  buried  there  for  concealment.  They  mnst  have  had  something 
to  do  with  some  funereal  rite  or  superstition,  the  memory  of  which 
has  passed  away.  No  ancient  British  or  Gaulish  coins  have  ever 
been  found  in  similar  positions,  and  no  Christian  coins,  which, 
had  their  presence  been  purely  accidental,  would  probably  have 
been  the  case.  The  inference  seems  to  me  inevitable  that  they 
were  looked  on  as  valued  relics  or  curiosities,  and  placed  there 
intentionally  by  those  who  raised  the  moimds  it  may  be  very 
long  after  the  dates  which  the  coins  bear. 


Dolmens. 

There  is  nothing  specific  in  the  Rude  Stone  Monuments  of 
France  sufficient  to  distinguish  them  from  those  of  the  other 
countries  we  have  been  describing.  They  are  larger,  finer,  and 
more  numerous  there  than  in  either  Scandinavia  or  the  British 
Isles,  but  except  in  the  negative  peculiarity  of  there  being  no 
circles  in  France  there  is  little  to  distinguish  the  two  groups. 
It  can  hardly  even  be  absolutely  asserted  that  there  are  no  circles 
in  France.  There  are  some  semicircles,  which  may  possibly  have 
been  parts  of  circles  never  completed;  there  are  some  rows  of 
small  stones  around  or  on  tumuli ;  but  certainly  nothing  that  can 
for  one  moment  be  classed  with  the  great  circles  of  Cumberland 
and  Wiltshire,  or  those  of  Moytura  and  Stennis,  and  certainly 
nothing  like  the  innumerable  Scandinavian  examples. 

We  are  hardly  yet  in  a  position  to  speculate  why  this  should 
be  so ;  but,  so  far  as  I  can  at  present  see,  I  would  infer  from  this 
that  the  French  examples  arc,  as  a  rule,  of  earlier  date  than  the 
British  and  Scandinavian.  The  circle  I  take  to  be  one  of  the 
latest  forms  of  rude -stone  architecture — the  skeleton  of  a  tumulus, 
after  the  flesh  of  the  sepulchral  mound,  which  gave  meaning  to 
the  group,  had  been  thrown  on  one  side  as  no  longer  indispensable. 
But  of  this  we  shall  be  better  able  to  judge  as  we  proceed. 

Another  characteristic,  although  not  a  distinction,  is  the  fondness 
of  the  French  for  the  "  Allee  couverto "  or  "  Grotte  des  fees." 
No  examples  of  this  form  have  yet  been  brought  to  light  in 
England,   but  one  is  engraved   (woodcut  No.  80)  as  the  Hag 
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Birra's  grave  near  Monasterboice,  a  second  from  the  same  Deigh- 
bourhood,  at  Greenmount  (woodcut  No.  81),  and  they  exist  in 
Scandinavia,  but  their  home  is  Drenthe  and  the  neighbouring 
corner  of  Germany.  As  already  mentioned,  upwards  of  fifty 
examples  exist  in  that  province.  They  are  much  ruder,  it  must 
be  confessed,  than  those  of  France ;  but  this  may  arise  from  the 
nature  of  the  only  material  available ;  they  have  also  the  peculi- 
arity of  having  the  entrance  always  at  the  side  instead  of  at  the 
end. 

So  far  as  their  distribution  in  France  has  yet  been  ascertained, 
the  Grottes  des  ffies  exist  only  on  tlie  Loire,  and  to  the  north  of 
it,  in  fiact  in  the  most  northern  division  of  the  French  dolmen 
region ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  as  they  are  principally  found  in 
Drenthe,  or  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  German  dolmen  field, 
we  may  assume  that  there  is  some  connection  between  the  two, 
or  that  there  would  have  been  if  it  had  not  been  severed  by  the 
Belgians  before  those  in  either  region  were  erected. 

One  of  the  finest  of  the  French  examples  of  this  class  of 
monuments  is  that  near  Saumur,  at  Bagneux.  The  walls  are 
composed  of  only  four  stones  on  one  side  and  three  on  the 
other,  yet  it  measures  57  feet  6  inches  by  14  feet  4  inches  across. 
Another,  near  Esse,  is  even  larger,  tliough  not  so  regular  in  plan, 
nor  so  grand  in  the  character  of  the  stones.  It  measures,  how- 
ever, 61  feet  by  12  feet  at  the  entrance,  increasing  to  14  feet  over 
all  at  the  inner  end.  There  is  a  third  at  Mettray,  near  Tours, 
which,  though  very  much  smaller,  is  curiously  characteristic  of 
the  form.  The  immense  mass  in  the  centre  (woodcut  No.  125) 
and  the  two  smaller  which  form  the  roof  almost  take  from  it  the 
character  of  rude-stone  architecture.  There  is  a  fourth,  of  a  less 
megalithic  character,  at  Locmariaker,^  and  several  others  are  dis- 
persed over  Brittany.  It  is  not  possible  to  know  whether  the 
intention  may  not  have  been  that  these,  like  all  smaller  chambers, 
should  have  been  buried  in  tumuli.  These  just  quoted,  however, 
certainly  never  were  so,  but  this  may  have  arisen  from  their 
having  been  left  unfinished.  That  at  Bugneux,  however,  could 
hardly  have  supported  a  heavy  moss  without  falling  in,  and  that 


'  All  Uion  are  represented  iu  Gailhabautrtt  '  Architoctun;  nncicuiic  ct  inudflV 
U.  pktea  7  and  8. 


at  Mettray  looks  too  like  a  finished  moanment  for  any  one  to 
fducy  its  builderfl  wished  it  hid. 


DdIihih  uur  UcOnr.     fna  Qnllhtlauit. 


The  more  usual  form  of  French  dolmens  is  either  stjoare  or 
dightly  in  excess  of  that  form,  seldom  reaching  two  squarvs  in 


plim,  und  with  a  height  equal  to  its  breadth.    One  of  the  liiiest 
specimens*  of  a  mouument  of  this  clasn  w  in  the  middle  of  the 


'  TIh)  woodcul  ia  rnitu  b  piililicatiuu  |irirBl<.>ly  iiriiihil  '■>'  "i"'  ItUir  nut)  Mr.  Ituaalila. 
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village  of  Knikenho,  halfway  between  Carnac  and.  Erdeven, 
and  is  now  used  as  a  cart-shed  or  bam.  It  certainly  never  was 
covered  up,  though  its  entrance  may  have  been  closed  ;  indeed, 
the  stones  used  for  that  purpose  still  lie  in  front  of  it  From 
this,  which  may  be  styled  a  first-class  dolmen  of  the  ordinary  type, 
down  to  the  simple  dolmen  of  four  stones,  like  Kit's  Cotty  house, 
every  possible  variety  and  gradation  are  to  be  found  in  France ;  but, 
so  far  as  I  know,  no  classification  has  been  hit  upon  which  would 
enable  us  to  say  which  are  the  oldest  or  which  the  more  modern. 

On  the  whole,  however,  I  am  inclined  to  look  on  the  Grottes 
des  fees  as  the  more  modem  form.  The  stones  of  which  they  are 
composed  are  generally  hewn,  or  at  least  shaped,  by  metal  tools 
to  the  extent  to  which  those  of -Stonehenge  can  be  said  to  be  so 
treated.  They  also  look  more  like  ordinary  structures  than  other 
megalithic  monuments,  and  seem  rather  sepulchral  chapels  than 
sepulchres.  Even,  however,  if  we  were  to  determine  to  regard 
them  as  relatively  the  most  modem  of  the  northern  dolmens,  this 
would  not  settle  the  question  of  the  southern  external  dolmens 
on  tumuli,  which  may  be  even  more  modem.  These  questions, 
however,  must,  I  fear,  remain  unanswered  till  our  knowledge  of 
the  form  of  the  whole  group  and  of  the  materials  of  which  the 
monuments  are  composed  is  more  extensive  and  more  accurate 
than  it  is  at  present 

The  holed-stone  variety  occurs  frequently  in  France,  either  in 
the  form  of  simple  four-stone  dolmens,  like  that  of  Trie,  Oise^ 
(woodcut  No.  127),  or  in  a  still  more  characteristic  example  at 
Grandmonty  in  Bas-Languedoc  *  (woodcut  No.  128).  Certainly 
neither  of  these  was  intended  to  be  covered  up,  at  least  in 
the  first  instance,  or,  at  all  events,  only  paitially;  or  the  use 
of  the  hole,  which  was,  no  doubt,  to  get  access  to  the  chamber, 
would  have  been  destroved.  The  umbrella  form  of  the  southern 
example  is  hardly  such  as  would  ever  be  used  for  a  chamber  in 
a  tumulus,  but  as  a  pent-roof  is  singularly  suitable  for  an  open-air 
momunent  The  so-called  Coves  at  Avebury  were,  I  believe,  in 
this  form,  and  it  prevails  also  in  India  ^  and  elsewhere,  and  the 


*  Gidlhabaud,  *■  Arch.  anc.  et  mod.'  i. 

*  BeDOUTicr,  *■  Monnmonts  de  Ba»-Languedoc.'    No  numbers  to  platc«. 

>  See  one  pnblished  by  Sir  K.  Colt  Hoaro,  'Modem  Wiltshire/  iv.  p.  97. 


likeness  between  the  two  is  so  remarkable  tbat  it  may  well  bare 
given  rise  to  specnlations  as  to  tiieir  common  origin. 


lit.  Uokd  IMDtn,  al  Tite.     Pram  Oilllwbwid. 

There  is  still  a  form  of  dolmen  very  common  in  France,  bnt 
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fouDcE  alao  frequently  in  these  ialands,  thoagh  I  do  not  know  if 
it  occurs  in  ScaadinaTia.  Mr.  Du  Noyer  proposed  to  call  tliem 
"earth-fast  dolmens," '  from  one  end  of  the  cap-stonea  always 
resting  on  the  ground,  the  other  only  being  supported  by  a  pillar 
or  block.  At  first  sight  it  might  appear  that  they  were  tmly 
unfinished  or  imperfect  dolmens,  as  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  mode  of  erection,  in  all  instances,  was  to  raise  first  one  end  of 
the  capstone  and  then  the  other,  as  by  this  means  the  weight  is 


IM.  tlml-dalaMa.     Fnoi  Mali!,  '  AnUqnJlte  du  MorbUun.' 

practically  halved.  If,  however,  any  faith  is  to  be  placed  in  this 
repreeentatioD  of  a  monument  by  Mate,'  it  is  clear  that  it  was 
a  deliberate  mode  of  getting  rid  of  half  the  expense  and  half 
the  tronble  of  erecting  a  dolmen  sepulchre.  Generally  speaking, 
however,  they  are  more  like  the  one  near  Poitiers  (woodcut 
No.  130),  where  the  stone  either  rests  at  one  end  on  a  bank  or  on 
a  flat  apace  sloping  upwards.  Those  in  Ireland  and  \\'alcs  seem 
all  really  to  be  only  dcmi-dolmens,  and  as  economy  would  hardly 
be  a  motive  in  the  good  old  times,  1  look  upon  them  as  probably 
a  Tcry  modem  form  of  this  class  of  monnment.     There  is,  indeed. 


'  'Kilkenn;  JodiubI,'  third  loric*.  I 
Tul.  1.  p.  40  d  wfv. 

*  I  hkTo  not  Kcii  Ihi'  inutiuini'iit  luy-  i 
teU.  not  <lu  I  kunv  uiy  hik  wlin  baa.  Iiul 


I  cuiuut  bi'Iicvu  it  to 
tion.  1*00  miicli  strci 
cvtr,  be  laid  u|hiii  it. 


ouG  ut  Kerland,  in  Brittany  (wooclcut  No.  131),  wiiich,  in  spite  of 
the  uhock  bucIi  no  idea  will  give  to  most  psople,  I  cannot  help 


tliiiikiiig  is  and  always  was  a  Oliristian  mounment.     At  least  tt 
is  inconceivablo  to  me  from  what  motive  any  Christiau  could  liave 


urected  n  ci-oss  on  a  piigun  monumcut  of  this  clnsa,  if  it  reallv 
were  one.    It  seems,  on  the   other  hand,  jwrfectly  iutelligiUe 
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tliat  long  after  their  nominal  conversion  to  Christianity  tbe 
people,  wo jld  adhere  to  the  fornu  so  long  practised  hy  their 
anceitors,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  gi-eat  reason  wliy  even  the 
most  bigoted  priest  shoold  object  to  it,  provided  the  symbol  of 
the  cross  madd  it  quite  clear  tliat  the  "  poor  inbabitaat  below  " 
died  in  the  true  faith. 

I  have  purposely  refrained  from  speaking  of  rocking  stones, 
which  play  so  important  a  part  in  the  forms  of  Druidical  worship 
invented  by  Stukeley,  Borlase,  and  tho  antiquaries  of  the  last 
centniy,  because  I  believe  that  nine-tenths  of  those  found  in  this 
country — if  not  all — are  merely  natural  phenomena.  So  far  from 
being  surprised  that  this  should  be  the  case,  the  wonder  is  that 
they  are  not  more  frei^uent  where  loose  boulders  abound,  either 
ice-bome  or  freed  by  the  washing  away  of  the  underlying  strata. 
'lliat  some  of  these  should  rest  in  an  unstable  equilibrium  easily 
disturbed  is  only  what  might  be  ex[)ected,  and  that  they  would 
also  be  matters  of  marvel  to  the  country  people  around  is  also 
natural ;  but  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  any  priests  purposely 
and  designedly  placed,  or  could  place,  rude  stones  in  such  positions, 
or  that  they  used  them  for  religious  purposes. 

In  France,  however,  there  is  one  called  the  Fierre  Afartine,  near 


r^lt^ 


Livemon,  in  the  department  of  the  Lot,  which  was  designedly 
balanced,  if  any  one  was.     Its  general  appearance  will  be  under- 
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afaxxi  from  the  preceding  woodcut,  taken  from  '  L&  France  monu- 
mentule  et  pittoresque,'  which  correctly  lepresenta  its  fonn  and 
appearance.'  The  cap-stone  measares  22  feet  hj  11  feet,  and  is 
It)  inches  in  thickness,  and  is  so  balanced  on  its  two  points  of 
support  that  a  slight  pressure  of  the  hand  is  sufficient  to  set  it 
oscillating  with  a  motion  which  it  retains  for  some  tinie.^ 

Another  and  more  celebrated  one,  in  Brittany,  which  is  known 
IIS  the  Kerre  branlante  de  Huelgoat,  seems  rather  due  to  accident. 


It  looks  as  if  it  formed,  or  was  intended  to  fonn,  part  of  a  demi- 
dulmen,  but  h]i])i>cniiig  to  rest  on  one  of  its  supports  so  as  to 
osoilliito,  it  lias  been  allowed  to  remain  so.  Even  assuming, 
lioweier,  that  this  was  done  designedly,  what  would  it  prove 
beyond  the  dosiro  which  pervades  all  these  monumeuts,  of  ex- 
citing astonishment  by  tottra  de  force.  I  believe  it  is  correct 
b>  suy  that  no  passage  exists  in  any  book  ancient  or  medieval 
which  mentions  rocking  stones  or  their  uses;   nor   has  anyone 


'  Tlicre  is  a  wnnlcut  iu  Biin- 
Btetlfu's  work  (|i.  25)  wliirli, 
ln'iiig  takon  enitunya,  explaiiu 
mare  clcaily  liow,  the  «ip-«liine 
resting  on  two  paittta  only,  it 
can  U:  iiiidcriitiiod  to  oscill«le. 
It  in,  IjowcTcr,  murh  Iom  crir- 
rrvt  as  n  reiircwntattun. 

'  l\'lj-oii,  *  tFtutistiqiH'  ilu 
IXp.  ilu  Im:  i.  p.  S88. 
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been  able  to  explain  how  they  delivered  their  oracles.  A  certain 
push  produced  un  oscillation,  not  fitful  or  irregular,  but  always 
in  proportion  to  the  force  applied;  so  the  answer  must  always 
have  been  the  same  and  alike  to  all  people.  A  still  more  impor- 
tant fact  is  that  nowhere  do  the  people  appeal  to  them  now. 
Neither  at  the  Beltane  nor  at  Halloween,  nor  at  any  of  those 
festivals  where  country  people  revive  every  extinct  superstition 
to  aid  them  in  prying  into  futurity,  are  these  rocking  stones 
appealed  to ;  and  it  seems  almost  impossible  that,  when  so  many 
other  superstitions  have  survived,  this  one  should  be  lost,  and  lost 
in  presence  of  the  rocks  themselves,  which  still  remain.  Wonders 
they  certainly  are,  but  1  question  much  if  they  ever  were  appealed 
to  for  any  higher  pur|>o8e  than  that  of  extracting  sixpences  from 
the  pockets  of  gaping  tourists. 

Caunac. 

In  a  zone  about  twenty  miles  in  extent,  stretching  from  Erdeven 
on  the  north-west  to  Tumiac  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  and 
nowhere  more  than  five  miles  in  width,  there  is  to  be  found  the 
most  remarkable  group  of  megalithic  remains,  not  only  in  France, 
but  perhaps  in  the  whole  world.  Not  only  are  examples  of  every 
class  of  monument  we  have  been  describing,  except  circles,  to  be 
found  here,  but  they  are  larger  and  finer  examples  than  are 
generally  to  l>e  met  with  elsewhere.  Another  point  of  interest 
also  is  that  within  the  zone  are  found — if  I  am  not  mistaken — 
lioth  a  cemetery  and  a  battle-field.  At  least  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ix)cmariaker,  which  there  seems  no  reason  for  doubting  was 
the  Dariorigum  of  the  Romans,  the  capital  of  the  Venetes  in 
Caesar's  times,^  all  th(r  monuments  are  more  or  less  sculptured,  and 
all  the  stones  fashioned,  not  to  say  hewn.  On  the  other  hand,  no 
stone  in  the  neighlxmrhood  of  Carnac^  is  hewn,  or  even  fEishioned, 
beyond  splitting,  and  no  sculptures  of  any  class  have  been  traced. 
The  distinction  is  t(M)  marked  to  Ix)  accidental,  and  unless  it  can 
tie  made  out  that  they  belong  to  difierent  ages,  which  appears  to 
me  most  improbable,  goes  far  to  establish  the  conclusion  at  which 
wo  have  arrive<l  in  previous  chapters. 

'  *  rt«>loiDici  (i«>o:  Amatitl.  160.'>.  p.  47. 
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barrow.   This  was  dug  into  in  1851,  by  some  persons  with  or  without 
ant  liority ;  but  who  they  were,  or  what  they  founds  is  not  recorded. 

The  monument  at  Erdeven  is  very  inferior  in  scale  to  that  at 
Ciirnac,  and  planned  on  a  different  principle.  Instead  of  the  heads  of 
the  division  following  one  another,  as  at  Camac,  they  face  outwards; 
and,  like  the  fabled  Amphisbena,  this  group  has  two  heads,  one  at 
oafh  end.  The  principal  one  is  the  western,  where  there  is  a  group  of 
very  hirge  stones  close  to  the  road,  but  rather  confusedly  arranged. 
There  seem  to  be  nine  or  ten  rows,  and  a  row  of  large  stones  branches 
off  at  right  angles  to  the  north.  After  extending  about  100  yards 
the  main  column  dies  out,  and  is  resumed  again  at  a  distance  of  2U0 
yards,  in  smaller  stones  much  more  widely  8i)aced.  It  is  again  and 
again  so  interrupted,  that  it  is  sometimes  diflGcult  to  trace  it  till  we 
come  nrar  the  eastern  end,  where  it  resumes  its  regularity,  possessing 
eight  well-deiinod  rows  of  stones  similar  to  those  at  the  west  end.* 

At  the  west  end  there  can  still  be  traced  the  remains  of  what 
was  once  a  tumulus,  and,  beyond  that,  a  single  standing  menhir. 
At  the  east  end  there  is  a  tumulus  of  a  somewhat  oval  form,  and 
in  the  centre,  a  hill,  or  rising  ground,  apparently  natural,  on  wliieh 
are  placed  two  dolmens  ;  and,  south  of  the  east  end,  a  second  hill 
or  mound  with  two  more  similar  monuments. 

It  is  not  easy  to  guess  whether  the  lines  of  St.-Barbe  were  ever 
more  complete  than  we  now  find  them.     My  own  impression  is 
that  wo  liave  tliem  now  very  nearly  as  originally  comjdeted.     The 
head  facinur  the  west  seems  to  have  been  intended  for  a  curvilinear 
encdosure  similar  to  that  at  ilaenee,  but  is  now,  at  least,  very 
incomploto.     Its  most  remarkable  feature  is  the  group  of  stones  at 
its  head  (wood(?ut   No.    137),  two  of  which  are  the  largest  aiid 
finest  blocks  in  the   neighbourhood.     The  farthest  away  in  the 
view  is  ]  1)  feet  long  by  12  feet  broad,  and  8  feet  thick ;  the  other, 
seen  in  the  foreground,  even  exceeds  it  in  dimensions.     \Vhether 
those  are  like  the  Coftiu  stones  at  Aylesford,  or  the  two  stones 
found  among  the  stone  rows  at  Dartmoor,  or  have,  indeed,  any 
separate  meaning,  must  be  left  to  be  determined  when  we  know  more 
of  the  general  s(dieine  on  which  these  monuments  were  planned. 


'  Sir  Ilonry  Dr)''lcn  counts  t<?n  rows.  Mr.  Vionra*  surrey,  from  which  the  woodcnt 
is  copied,  makes  only  eight.  Thoir  irregularity  mokes  it  difficult  to  fw\  certain  on 
such  a  |)oint. 
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Tlicre  ia  notluDg  at  present  but  juxtnposition  to  justify  us  in 
connecting  tliese  great  stone  rons  with  the  Bmaller  groups  of 
Btones  and  the  dolmens  or  tumuli  nbich  stud  the  plain  where 
they  are  found.  In  respect  to  these,  what  we  find  at  Camac  seems 
the  exact  converse  of  what  exists  at  Stonehenge  and  Stennis 
Tlierc  the  great  stone  monuments  stand  among  the  pigmy  barrows 
of  another  race  and  age  Here  all  are  megalitliic  and  all  seem  to 
have  b^en  erected  nearly  at  the  same  time  ami  to  belong  to  one 
people,  whoever  they  mav  CTf^ntualiy  be  proved  to  have  been      In 


■o  far  as  any  argiitneiit  tin  to  their  age  ia  concerned,  it  Ja  at  ]ireseiit 
of  little  iinportanco  whctlicr  this  is  ho  or  not,  for  they  are  all 
equally  unoimmunicntivc  on  this  subject. 

One  of  the  tuiniiU  known  as  Mont  iJt.-Mich(;l,  is  so  sittiatetl 
with  respect  to  the  Alucnec  row  that  it  seeing  im))os8ibIe  to 
dissociate  tho  two.  It  was  opened  by  ^l.  Iicne  Guiles  in  18^)'2, 
ood  an  account  of  hia  ro*eur<hoj',  ia  tlic  form  uf  a  rrpiirt  faj  the 
Prefet,  was  published  shortly  afterwards.  The  inuund  itaelf,  at 
its  bus'',  is  nearly  400  feet  in  h>ngth  by  half  that  dimension  in 
width.  In  modem  times  its  summit  ha-f  been  Icvi-lkd,  to  form 
a  platform  for  tlio  clnirrh  which  now  occnptcs  its  castcni 
Bammit.     In  front  of  the  church.  M.  Oalbs  Mink  a  shaft  near 

2  A  2 
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the  centre  of  the  mound,  and  came  upon  a  sepulchral  chamber 
of  irregular  form,  the  side  walls  of  which  were  formed  of  very 
irregular  and  bad  masonry  of  small  stones,  similar  to  that  of  the 
dolmens  at  Crubelz.  Its  mean  dimensions  were  about  6  feet  by 
5  feet,  and  3  feet  6  inches  in  height.  In  it  were  found  some  magni- 
ficent celts  of  jade  and  tribolite,  nine  pendents  in  jasper,  and  101 
beads  in  jasper,  with  some  in  turquoise,  all  polished  and  pierced  so  as 
to  form  a  necklace.  The  human  remains  in  the  principal  cell  seem 
utterly  to  have  perished,  owing  probably  to  the  continued  penetra- 
tion of  water  since,  at  least,  the  levelling  of  the  summit,  though 
some  bones  were  subsequently  found  in  a  small  chamiber  adjoining. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  avenue  at  Kerlescant,  at  a  distance  of 
about  100  piices  from  it,  is  a  second  long  barrow,  consequently 
occupying  the  same  relative  position  to  it  that  Mont  St.-Michel 
does  to  that  at  Maenec.  It  is  so  similar  in  external  appearance 
and  genenil  arrangement  to  that  forming  the  north  side  of  the 
enclosure,  which  tcnninates  the  avenue,  that  there  can  be  little 
doubt  of  their  being  of  the  same  age  and  forming  part  of  the  same 
general  arrangement.  It  had  been  opened  some  twenty  years  ago 
by  a  gentleman  residing  at  Carnac,  but  was  re-examined  in  1867  by 
the  Rev.  W.  C.  Lukis.^ 

In  the  centre  he  found  a  long  rectangular  chamber,  measuring 
52  feet  in  length  by  5  feet  in  width  internally,  and  divided  into  two 


i:>!^.  I^'iig  Iturruw  at  KorloMunt. 


equal  com{)artments  by  two  stones  cut  away  in  the  centre,  so  as  to 
leave  a  hole  1  foot  6  inches  wide  by  3  feet  high.  A  similar  but 
smaller  hole  exists  on  the  side,  and  is  identical  with  those  found  in 


*  '  Journal  i)f  ArcliaK»logical  Association/  vol.  xxiv.  pp.  40  e<  96qq, 
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the  long  barrows  at  RoilTnarton  nnd  Avening  in  Glouwaterthirp.' 
Mr.LukiB,anioDgother 
tbingii,  fouod  an  im- 
mense quantity  of 
broken  pottery,  some 
of  very  fine  quality 
Two  vases  which  he 
was  enabled  to  restore 
are  interesting  from 
their  general  resem- 
blance to  the  tno 
which    Mr     Biitemaii  "*      "-^^  i^-™  T.„s-n-..  h^i«.n-. 

found  in  Arbor  Low  (woodcut  No.  31).  Though  not  exncllv  the 
samein  form,  there 
can  be  little  doubt 
that  they  belong 
to  the  same  age. 
About  a  mile 
from  this  exami)le, 
Mr.  Lukia  men- 
tions a  ntill  larger 
one.  It  ineaBurfiH 
81  feet  in  length  '"'  '*" '"""' "    ''"'""'■ 

by  G  feet  in  width,  is  divided  into  two  com[iartmcnt3  like  the  one  juat 


■  Ante,  pp.  1G3  el  fq. 

'  It  U  Ml  diffli-iill  to  rMilinf  tlii-w 
■imilultip*,  rxn>pt  dy  r^iirpiioiiiii- 
Ivin,  that  I  give  hrir  a  wnminit  <il' 
that  at  Itnlmartoii.  Allowing  for 
the  diffpTmn'  nt  ilraving  anil  <'n- 
ftntting,  tbn  ojiiiiiii;;*  are  iilftitiPBl. 
Mill  it  il  an  piiculinr  in  form  tliat 
the  likciHaa  «8nuiit  U-  an^iJttiital. 
If  it  HoFa  not  nrcur  aiiywIx'Ti'  clDf. 
nr  at  any  other  timo,  it  proven,  an 
far  aa  anythiiig  can  prove,  that  lln' 
i'rcneh  and  KnglJah  Iodk  lianrnv* 
wrrp  creddl  iincler  tlie  >aiiic  Jnaiii- 
lation.  If  one  ii  poat-ftomnn.  mi. 
oertafnly,  i»  the  other;  or  if  <mf  enii 
twpmved  to  be  iirehiitorie,  the  other 
mtwt  Tollow. 


Kulniia  lu  oil,  lti<li»rivD. 
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described,  and  has  also  a  holed  entrance.  He  also  measured  two  in 
Finistere,  one  76  feet,  the  other  66  feet,  in  length,  and  both  6  feet 
Mide.  Both,  however,  had  been  rifled  long  ago,  and  are  now  mere 
niins.  More,  no  doubt,  would  be  found  if  looked  for.  Indeed,  these 
straight-lined  "  allees  couvertes, "  or  "  Grottes  des  ffos,*'  without 
cells,  as  the  French  call  them,  as  before  mentioned,  are  the  most 
characteristic,  if  not  the  most  common,  form  of  French  rude-stone 
monuments.  The  only  other  place  where  they  are  equally  common 
is  Drenthe,  and  it  may  be  that  this  side  hole  at  Eerlescant  is  an 
appi  each  to  tlie  side  entrance  so  usual  in  that  province. 

At  Plouharnel,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  westward  from  Mont 
St.-3richel,  a  double  dolmen  was  opened  a  good  many  years  aga 
In  it  were  found  some  beautiful  gold  ornaments,  others  in  bronze, 
and  some  celts  or  stone  axes  in  jade^ — all  these,  like  those  of 
Mont  St  .-Michel,  belonging  evidently  to  what  antiquaries  call 
the  latest  period  of  the  Polished  Stone  age;  but  until  it  is 
determined  what  that  age  is,  it  does  not  help  us  much  to  a  date. 

To  the  north  of  Kerlescant,  at  about  the  distance  of  half  a  mile, 
is  another  long  barrow,  called  Moustoir  or  Sloustoir-Carnac,  which 
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was  opened  in  1863,  also  by  M.  Eeiie  Cralles.     It  was  found  to 


'  These  wero  exhibited  in  the  inn  in  the  village  when  I  waa  there.     Where  ihfy 
are  now,  I  do  not  know. 
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contain  four  separate  interments,  dispersed  along  its  length,  which 
exceeds  280  feet,  the  height  varying  from  15  to  20  feet.  The 
western  chamber  is  a  regular  dolmen,  of  the  class  called  "Grottes 
des  fees,"  and  is  apparently  the  oMest  of  the  group.  The  centre 
one  (6)  is  a  very  irregular  chamber,  the  plan  of  which  it  is 
difficult  to  make  out;  the  third  (c)  is  a  dolmen,  irregular  in 
plan,  but  roofed  with  three  large  stones ;  but  the  fourth  (d)  is  a 
circular  chamber,  the  walls  of  whicrh 
are  formed  of  tolerably  large  stones, 
the  roof  being  built  up  into  the 
form  of  a  horizontal  dome  (woodcut 
No.  144),  by  stones  projecting  and  — 
overlapping,  instead   of  the  simpler  ^**-    sctionof  chamikT  a  of 

Moustier-Cuniac. 

ceilmg  of  single  blocks  as  on  all  the 

earlier  monuments.  This,  as  well  as  the  walls,  being  built  with  small 
stones,  I  take  to  be  a  certain  indication  of  a  more  modern  age. 
A  considerable  number  of  flint  implements  were  found  in  the 
western  chamber,  with  some  beads  and  a  partially  pierced  cylinder 
in  serpentine,  but  no  coins,  nor  any  object  of  an  age  which  can  be 
positively  dated.  Here,  however,  these  troublesome  Roman  tiles 
make  their  appearance  as  at  Crubelz.  "  Ici,  conjme  a  Mane  er 
H'roek,  nous  trouvons  les  traces  caracteristi<pies  du  conquerant 
(les  Itomains)  :  des  tuiles  a  rebord  out  croul^,  au  pied  de  notre 
butte  funeraire,  et  plusieurs  memo  so  sont  glissees  a  travers  les 
couches  sup^rioures  des  pierres,  qui  fornient  une  partie  de  la 
masse.**  * 

If  these  monuments  are  really  pnjhistoric,  it  is  to  nio  incom- 
prehensible that  these  traces  of  the  Romans  should  bo  so  g(inerally 
prevalent  in  their  structure.  If  it  is  objected  that  these  are  not 
found  in  the  chambers  of  the  tombs  themselves,  the  answer  scorns 
only  too  evident  that  hardly  one  of  them  is  virgin :  all,  or  nearly 
all,  have  been  entered  before  the  time  of*  recent  explorers,  and  all 
their  more  valuable  contents  removed.  Celts  anl  heals  and  stone 
implements  were  not  likely  to  iittra(;t  the  attention  of  early 
pilferers,  and  these  they  left;  but  except  in  the  instance  of  the 
sepulchre  at  Plouharnel,  metal  is  very  rarely  found  in  any.     lint 

'  •  lU'Viio  (in'h<V>ln{;i(|ii(/  xii.  j».  17. 
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tlie  presence  of  lioman  pottery,  or  other  evidence  of  that  people, 
ia  the  long  barrows  in  Gloucestershire,  at  Kennet,  and  at  Gamac, 
are  too  frequent  to  be  accidental.  In  so  far  as  proving  that  the 
monument  is  not  preliistoric,  the  presence  of  a  single  fragment 
of  Roman  pottery  is  as  conclusive  as  a  hoard  of  coins  would  be, 
provided  it  is  found  so  placed  that  it  could  not  have  been  inserted 
there  after  the  mound  was  complete ;  and  this  I  fancy  is  the  case 
in  all  the  instances  mentioned  above. 


LOCMARIAKEK. 

It  is  ratlier  to  be  regretted  that  no  good  survey  exists  of  tbis 
cemetery.  Not  that  much  depends  on  the  juxtaposition  of  the 
monuments,  but  that,  as  the  French  are  continually  changing 
their  names,  and  most  of  them  have  two,  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
feel  sure  which  monument  is  being  spoken  of  at  any  particular 
time.  Those  on  the  mainland  are  situated  in  a  zone  about  a  mile 
in  length,  running  north  and  south,  between  Man^  Lud,  the 
most  northern,  and  Mane  er  H'roek,  the  most  southern.  The 
first-named  is  a  long  barrow,  2(50  feet  by  about  165,  but  not,  as  in 
England,  of  one  age  or  containing  only  one,  but,  like  Moustoir- 
Carnac,  several  sepulchres,  which  may  either  be  of  the  same  age 
or  erected  at  diflferent  though  hardly  distant  periods,  and  joined 
together  by  being  buried  under  one  great  mound.  Of  the  three 
which  Mane  Lud  contains,  the  most  interesting  is  the  partially 
covered  dolmen  at  the  west  end.  It  consists  of  a  chamber  of 
somowhao  irregular  form,  but  measuring  12  feet  by  10  feet,  and 
covered  by  one  enormous  block  of  stone,  measuring  29  feet  by 
15  feet,  and  with  a  passiige  leading  to  it,  making  the  whole  length 
from  the  entrance  to  the  central  block  of  the  chamber  20  feet. 
According  to  Mr.  Ferguson,^  five  of  the  blocks  of  this  dolmen  are 
sculptured;  according  to  31.  Kene  Galles,^  nine  are  so  ornamented. 
Tlie  stone,  however,  is  so  rough  and  the  place  so  dark  that  it  is 
difficult  at  times  to  distinguisli  them  and  always  so  to  draw  them. 
The  principal  objects  represented  seem  to  be  intended  for  hoaXs 


»  *  Proceedings  of  Royal  Irish  Aomloiny/  vol.  viii.  lSi;4,  p.  298  tt  Beqq. 
■  *  Kevue  archcoloffiquo/  vol.  x.  1864,  pi.  iv. 
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dolmens,  on  three  points,  their  architects  having  early  learned 
how  didicult  it  was  to  make  sure  of  their  resting  on  more  ;  so  that 
unlcm  they  wauteil  a  wall  to  keep  out  the  stuff  out  of  wliich  the 
tumulus  was  to  be  compoaed,  they  generally  poised  tliem  on  tbtee 
points  like  that  at  Castle  Wellau  (woodcut  No.  7). 

Tlie  great  intoresl  in  this  dolmen,  liowev»?r,  lies  in  its  Bcalp- 
tures.  The  stone  wliich  cities  the  east  end  is  shaped  into  the  fonn 
of  two  sides  of  an  equilateral  spherical  triangle  and  covered  with 
sculptures,    wliich   this   time   are   neither   characters   nor  repre- 


seiitiitions  of  living  things,  but  purely  decorative.  At  one  time  I 
thought  tho  form  of  a  cross  ooiild  be  traced  on  the  stone.  The 
central  sti^n  and  thi;  upi>er  arm  are  shown  clearly  enough  in  the 
drawing  by  Mr.  Ferguson ;  but  all  the  dianings  show  a  lower 
ci'oss-iinii— lliough  1  confess  I  did  not  see  it — whicli  quite  destrova 
this  idea.  On  this  rouf  a  n ull-sculpturefl  plumed'  hatchet  can 
be  traced  very  distinclly,  as  shown  in  the  wuodcut  copied  from 
3[r.  Ferguson,  lie  fancies  ho  can  also  trace  tiie  form  of  a  plough 
in  the  sculpture.^  of  the  root',  but  this  seems  doubtful. 


'  Tho  oiiBtcncn  of  the  iiliime  in  doabli-d  liy  Hit  Hniry  Drydwi,  a 
acciirati!  tlint  Iip  pmhably  ie  ripht ;  but  as  otllcrB  my  flipy  liavp  Mcn  it, 
dcpendii  tipon  it,  I  hkvc  allowed  it  to  ToniBin. 
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It  is  to  this  dolmen  that  the  great  fallen  obelisk  belongs.  If  it 
was  one  stone,  it  measured  64  feet  in  length  and  13  feet  across 
its  greatest  diameter ;  but  I  confess  I  cannot,  from  the  mode  in 
which  it  has  fallen,  rid  myself  of  the  idea  that  it  was  in  reality  two 
obelisks,  and  not  one.  Whether  this  was  the  case  or  not,  it  is  a 
remarkable  work  of  art  for  a  rude  people,  for  it  certainly  has  been 
shaped  with  care,  and  with  the  same  amount  of  labour  might  have 
been  made  square  or  round  or  any  other  shape  that  might  have 
been  desired.  This,  however,  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
style.  No  one  will  dispute  that  this  obelisk  and  the  stones  of 
tlie  Dol  ar  Marchant  are  hewn ;  but  instead  of  adopting  the  geo- 
metrical forms,  of  which  we  are  so  fond,  they  preferred  those  that 
reminded  them  of  their  old  rude  monuments,  and  which  to  their 
eyes  were  more  beautiful  than  the  straight  lines  of  the  Komans. 
I  do  not  feel  quite  sure  that  artistically  they  were  not  right. 

If  we  compare  this  dolmen  with  that  at  Krukenho  (woodcut 
No.  126),  the  difference  between  them  appears  very  striking.  The 
Dol  ar  Marchant  is  a  regular  trii)od  dolmen,  carefully  built  of 
shaped  stones  and  engraved.  The  other  is  a  magniHcent  cist, 
walled  with  rude  stones,  and  such  as  would  form  a  chamber  in  a 
tumulus  if  buried  in  one,  though  whether  this  particular  example 
was  ever  intended  to  be  so  treated  or  not  is  bv  no  means  clear. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  there  are  two  modes  of  accounting  for  the 
difference  between  two  monuments  so  nearly  alike  in  dimensions 
and  situated  so  near  to  one*  another.  The  first  would  be  to  assume 
that  the  Krukenho  example  is  the  oldest,  it  being  the  rudest  and 
appr(^ching  more  nearly  to  the  primitive  form  of  the  monuments : 
tho  second  would  bo  to  assume  that  th<?  one*  was  the  memorial 
of  some  warrior,  erected  in  haste  on  the  battle-iield  where  he  fell, 
by  his  companions  in  arms ;  and  that  the  other  was  a  royal  sepulchre, 
prepared  at  leisure  either  by  th(?  king  himself  or  by  those  who 
succeeded  him  in  time  s  of  peace,  and  c()ns<Mpu,*ntly  who  had 
leisure  for  such  works.  We  must  know  more  of  th<se  nujuuments 
b<»foro  a  satisfactory  choice;  can  be  made  l)etw(;en  these  two 
Iiy[)othe.ses.  At  present  I  rather  incline  to  the  belief  that  the 
eircuinstan(fcs  under  which  they  were  enacted  may  have  more  to 
do  with  their  differences  thun  tlu'ir  relative  ages. 

To  return  to  Locnmriaker.     Close  to  the  town  there  is,  or  was. 
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a  long  alien  coiiverte.'  It  is  70  feet  lonp,  and  dividetl  towards  its 
inner  end  into  a  aqiiaro  chamber,  to  which  a  long  sliglitly  curved 
gallery  led,  composed  of  fourteen  stones  on  each  side.  Five  of 
these  are  covered  with  ornaments,  and 
characters  engraved  on  them.  One 
might  be  considered  an  representing  the 
leaf  of  a  fern,  or  [loseibly  a  palm ;  tlie 
rest  are  ovals,  circles,  and  similnr 
ornaments,  which  may  or  may  not 
have  more  meaning  than  those  at 
New  Grunge  or  other  monumentB  in 
the  locality. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  village 
is  the  tumulus  already  mentioned  as 
Afane  cr  H'roek,  where  the  twelve 
Itoman  coins  were  found,  and  inside  it 
an  immense  collection  of  polished  celts, 
but  all  broken,  und  one  slab,  which 
ap[>arcnt]y  originally  closed  the  door, 
and  is  covered  with  >cu]ptured  hatchets, 
xiinihir  in  character  to  that  on  the  riKif 
''  of  the  Dill  ar  Marchant,  but   not  so 

10",   >i,uir^iiii,iuL  in-.wt  iiiinii-TM    (.flrefiillj-  (Innvn  nor  so  well  engraved. 
I tetiidcs  these  there  ara  sevcml — pro- 
bably UH  many  as  a  duxcn — monnuionts  of  the  same  class,  within 
what  miiy  I'airly  be  considered  tlio  limits  of  this  cemetery ;  but  of 
tliew  thu  Timst  intercsfin;.',  as  well  iw  llie  most  perfect,  is  that  on 
tho    island    of  Gnvr 
Innis,  alx>ut  2  miles 
eastward  fram   LiH"- 
inariaker. 

The  phut  of  tiie 
chamber  of  this  mo- 
nuincnt  will  he  im- 
dcrstood     from    tlu' 


rv  ntiiiniu  Htuti'  whi.'ii  I 

H'qui'iit    tniiriBlH. 

ut^i.;  nml  tlir-n'  ia  an 

h.-ri'  qiuitcd  iiri'  1 

■KonliUK  it  nniriiit;  mib- 
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annexed  plan.'  Tlie  gallery  of  entrance  measures  44  feet  from 
where  the  lining  stones  begin  to  tlie  chamber,  which  ie  quad- 
rangular in  form,  and  measures  9  feet  by  8  feet  All  the  six  stones 
forming  the  three  sides  of  the  chamber,  and  most  of  those 
which  line  the  entrance  on  either  hand,  are  most  elaborately 
sculptured  with  patterns,  the  character  of  which  will  be  under- 
stood from  the  annexed  woodcuts.  The  pattern,  it  will  be  observed, 
is  not  so  flowing  or  graceful  as  those  found  at  New  Grange  or 
Dbwth,  and  nowhere,  I  believe,  can  it  be  said  to  imitate  vegetable 


forms;  and  in  the  woodcut  on  the  loft-Iiaud  stone  are  some 
seventeen  or  eighteen  tigures,  which  are  generally  supposed  to 
represent  celt-i,  and  |)roliuhly  do  so;  hut  if  they  do,  from  their 
pOMition  they  must  mean  something  more,  either  numbers  or 
names,  tut,  whatever  it  may  lie,  its  meaning  has  not  yet  been 
guessed.  On  other  stones  there  are  waving  lines,  which  are  very 
generally  assumed  to  represent  serpents,  and,  I  believe,  correctly 
an ;  but  as  that  is  somewhat  doubtful,  it  is  as  well  to  refrain  from 
citing  them.     Itesiilos  these,  the  general  pattern  is  circles  within 


'  The  jilun  hrrc  prtvcii  in,  mluml  fmm  {  flnt  on   th^  Mpnt.  imil  ufUrwiinlH    nir- 

..no  l.y  8ir  Ili.nry  Dry.i.n,  mid  i.u.y  l«  |  n*t4Hj   hiii  .Irawinip.  tr:m  t\v:  .■a-ln  at 

inrfuHly  di'iii^iilHl  ii|>iii  a*  far  u  Uio  i  Kt.-(li>niuiiii.    Thcyitni  thi-  mily  rlrew- 

MuUniw  frf  thn  aralt  vill  allnw.  tnK>  Plintiiii;  wliicli  r«ii  tlii.ruiiKlilr  ln! 

■  Sir  lleury  ilrr*  nII  thi-m-  itciiliitunn  rlppciukil  iij>><ii. 
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circles,  and  flowing  lines  nearly  equidistant,  but,  except  on  one 
stone,  never  of  spirals,  and  then  less  graceful  than  the  Irish.  Tlie 
sculpture,  however,  on  some  of  the  stones  at  Lough  Crew,  and 
that  in  the  centre  especially  of  woodcut  No.  75,  is  absolutely 
identical  with  the  patterns  found  here ;  and  altogether  there  is 
more  similarity  between  these  sculptures  and  those  at  Lough 
Crew  than  between  almost  any  other  monuments  of  the  class  that 
I  know  of. 

In  the  chamber  on  the  left-hand  side  is  a  stone  (woodcut 
No.  153),  with  three  holes  in  it,  which  have  given  rise,  to  an 
unlimited  amount  of  speculation.  Generally  it  is  assumed  that 
it  was  here  that  the  Druids  tied  up  the  human  victims  whom  they 
were  about  to  sacrifice.  But,  without  going  back  to  the  question  as 
to  whether  there  ever  were  any  Drui^ls  in  the  Morbihan,  would  any 
priest  choose  a  small  dungeon  8  feet  square  and  absolutely  dark  for 
the  performance  of  one  of  their  greatest  and  most  solemn  rites? 
So  far  as  we  know  anything  of  human  sacrifices,  they  were  always 
performed  in  the  open  day  and  in  the  presence  of  multitudes. 
Assuming  for  the  moment,  however,  that  these  holes  were  intended 
for  some  such  purpose,  two  would  have  sufficed,  and  these  of  a 
form  much  simpler  and  more  easily  cut.  As  will  be  seen  from 
tlio  woodcut,  not  only  are  the  three  holes  joined,  but  a  ledge 
or  trough  is  sunk  below  them  whicli  might  hold  oil  or  holy  waten 
and  must,  it  ai>pear8  to  me,  have  been  intended  lor  some  such 
purpose. 

Tlu?  existence  of  these  holes  seems  to  set  at  rest  another  ques- 
tion of  some  interest.  Generally  it  has  been  assumed  that  the 
tattooing  on  the  stones  of  the  chambers,  &c,,  may  have  been  done 
with  stone  implements.  This  cannot  be  denied,  though  it  seeras 
improbable;  but  the  undercutting  of  the  passiiges  between  these 
holes  and  the  formation  of  the  trough  could  only  be  effi?cted  by 
a  tool  wliirh  wouhl  bear  a  blow  on  its  head,  and  a  heavy  one  ttni, 
or,  in  other  words,  by  some  well-tempered  metal  tool. 

At  Tumiac,  opposite  (lavr  Innis,  existed  a  very  large  tumulus, 
which  was  opened  in  1853  by  Messrs.  Fouquet  and  L.  Galles.  It 
was  found  to  contain  a  small  chamber,  partly  formed  of  large  slabs, 
partly  of  small  stones.  Some  of  the  former  had  rude  carvings 
upon  them,  but  without  any  meaning  that  can  now  be  made  out. 
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The  whole  has  the  appearance  of  being  considerably  more  modern 
than  Gavr  Innis. 

Besides  these,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carnac  and  Loc- 
mariaker,  there  are  at  least  three  other  groups  of  stones  in  France 
which  deserve  much  more  attention  than  has  hitherto  been  bestowed 
upon  them.  The  first  is  in  the  peninsula  of  Crozon,  forming  the 
southern  side  of  the  roadstead  of  Brest.  It  consists,  among  others, 
of  three  alignments  of  stones.  The  principal  one  is  at  a  place 
called  Kerdouadee,  and  consists  of  a  single  line  of  stones  1000 
feet  in  length,  arranged  on  a  slightly  curved  plan,  and  terminating 
in  a  curious  •*  Swastica  "-like  cross.     The  second,  at  Carraaret,  is  a 


164. 
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single  line,  900  feet  long,  and  with  two  branches  at  right  angles 
to  it,  near  its  centre.  The  third,  at  Leuie,  is  likcnvise  a  single 
line  with  a  slight  elbow  in  the  centre,  from  wliich  starts  a  short 
branch  at  right  angles.* 

I  am  not  able  to  oflFcr  a  conjecture  what  tliese  alignments  repre- 
senty  nor  why  or  when  they  were  placcl  here.  Whether  an 
inspection  on  the  spot  might  suggest  some  due  is  not  clear,  but 
they  are  so  unlike  anything  found  anywhere  else,  either  in  France 
or  any  other  country,  that  they  must  for  the  present,  I  fear, 
remain  a  mystery. 

The  second  group,  known  as  the  Ore  de  Cojou,  is  situated  about 
halfway  between  Kennes  and  Kedon.    The  remains  here  consist  of 


'  A  plan  of  thf)  flrst-namrHl  aUgnmont  ,  gram  by  Sir  Henry  Drydeii  in  tlio  last 

poblUhcdbyFreminvUle,'Finiidiire,'  ;  number  of  tho  ^  Journal  of  tlio  Anthrop. 

pftii  U.  pi.  i.,  but  the  aliove  [larticulani  Injt.'      He    haii    jicrfect    plana   of   th^ 

snd  the  w<iodcut  are  taken  from  a  dia-  whole. 
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a  short  double  uli'iiaiineut  some  600  feet  long;  several  tumuli — one 
at  least  surmounted  by  a  circle  of  stones— several  stone  enclosures, 
and  frequent  dolmens.  They  have  been  imperfectly  described  by 
M.  Ram6,^  and  planned,  but  not  published,  by  Sir  Henry  Tryden. 
Until  these  are  given  to  the  world  more  in  detail  than  has  hitherto 
been  done,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  they  represent  a  battle- 
field or  a  cemetery.  From  their  position — a  bleak,  barren  heath, 
far  from  any  centre  of  population — I  would  guess  the  former;  but 
I  have  not  visited  the  place  myself,  and  the  information  at  my 
command  is  too  meagre  to  enable  me  to  speak  with  any  confidence 
regarding  them. 

The  third  group  is  in  the  department  of  the  Lot,  near  Preissac, 
in  the  parish  of  Junies,  and  extends  over  half  a  mile  (800  metres) 
in  lengtli.  Unfortunately  we  have  nothing  but  verbal  descrip- 
tions of  it,  and  from  these  it  is  impossible  to  realise  its  form,  or 
predicate  it«  destination.^  We  are,  indeed,  in  a  state  of  great 
ignorance  with  regard  to  all  these  megalithic  remains  in  the  south 
of  France,  but  as  they  seem  as  important  and  as  numerous  as 
those  in  the  north,  it  is  to  be  hoped  some  one  will  devote  an 
autumn  to  their  illustration.  There  are  probably  several  other 
groups  as  important  as  those  at  Junies,  but  they  are  quite 
unknown  to  us  at  present.  These  groups  must  therefore  be  put 
aside  for  the  present,  and  any  argument  regarding  age  or  use 
of  this  class  of  monuments  must  bo  based  w^holly  on  what  we 
know  of  those  of  the  Morbihan. 

So  far  jis  I  know,  no  reasonable  tradition  attaches  to  any  of  the 
monuments  in  the  Locmariaker  cemetery  which  would  enable  us 
to  fix  their  dates  with  anything  like  certainty,  nor  are  there  any 
local  circumstances,  except  the  Koman  coins  and  tiles  above 
alluded  to,  which  aid  us  in  our  researches.  We  are  thus  left  to 
such  general  inferences  as  the  case  admits  of,  and  to  a  comparison 
with  oth(?r  similar  monuments  whose  dates  are  nearer  and  better 
ascertained.  No  one,  however,  who  is  familiar  with  the  two  great 
ccmcjteries  of  jMeath  will  probably  hesitate  in  admitting  tliat  the 


'  '  licvue  arclioologiqiio,'  uc-w  si-riea,  ix.  pp.  81  et  sajq,  I  may  meution  that  almoit 
tvn  y  othtrr  iiuiiu'  in  their  iieighl)oiirho(xl  ends  in  oc.  Seo  *  Joanne  Atlas,'  dtfp.  nie- 
rt-Viluinc.  »  DeliMHi,  '  Btati»tique  du  Dtfp.  du  Lot,'  i.  384. 
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two  groups  cannot  be  far  separated  in  date.  Of  course,  it  is 
impossible  in  a  general  work  like  the  present  to  put  the  evidence 
forward  in  anything  like  a  complete  state.  In  order  to  do  this  in 
a  satisfactory  manner  would  require  a  large  volume  to  itself,  and 
the  illustrations  both  of  the  French  and  Irish  examples  should  be 
drawn  by  the  same  person.  Even  the  few  illustrations  that  have 
been  given  are  probably  sufScient  to  show  a  similarity  so  great 
that  it  can  hardly  be  accidental,  and  I  may  be  allowed  to  add, 
from  personal  familiarity  with  both  groups  of  monuments,  that  it 
seems  impossible  to  escape  the  conviction  that  they  are  monu- 
ments of  the  same  class,  probably  of  the  same  or  a  closely  allied 
race,  and  of  about  the  same  age.  This  last  must  always  be  the 
most  uncertain  premiss  of  the  three,  as  we  can  scarcely  hope  ever 
to  know  the  relative  state  of  civilization  of  the  two  countries  at  a 
given  time ;  and  consequently,  even  if  we  could  prove  that  two 
ornaments  in  the  two  countries  were  identical  in  form,  this  would 
not  prove  that  there  might  not  be  a  difference  of  fifty  or  a  hundred 
years  between  them.  Even  at  a  later  age,  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, for  instance,  the  same  form  and  the  same  style  in  France 
and  England  did  not  prevent  a  difference  of  fifty  years  existing 
between  any  two  examples.  In  the  fourteenth  the  two  were 
abreast,  and  in  the  fifteenth  century  they  again  diverged,  so  that, 
although  the  architecture  of  both  was  still  Gothic,  a  comparison  of 
style  for  this  purpose  became  almost  impossible. 

In  like  manner,  though  the  central  ornament  in  the  middle 
stone  at  Lough  Crew  (woodcut  No.  75)  is  almost  identical  with 
some  of  the  ornaments  at  Gavr  Innis  (woodcut  No.  152),  it 
by  no  means  necessarily  follows  that  the  two  are  exactly  of  the 
same  age.  So,  too,  the  foliage  at  New  Grange  (woodcut  No.  67) 
and  that  in  the  all6e — now,  I  fear,  destroyed — at  Ix)cmariaker  are 
evidently  of  ono  style,  but  still  admit  of  a  certain  latitude  of 
date.  On  the  whole,  judging  from  stylo  alone,  1  should  feel 
inclined  to  range  Gavr  Innis  rather  with  the  cemetery  at  Lough 
Crew  than  with  that  on  the  Boyne;  as  well  from  its  orimrnents  ns 
because  I  fancy  that  those  monuments  which  are  roofed  with  flat 
stones  only  are  earlier  than  those  which  make  somo  attem}>t  at 
oonstniction.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  believe  that  Mane  er 
H*roek  and  Mand  Lud  may  more  probably  range  with  New  Grange 
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and  Dowth;  and  as  I  look  upon  it  as  quite  certain  that  the 
monuments  on  the  Boyne  were  all  erected  in  the  first  four  cen- 
turies after  the  birth  of  Christ,  it  seems  impossible  that  the  age 
of  those  at  Locmariaker  can  be  veiy  distant  from  that  date. 

To  many  it  will  no  doubt  seem  improbable  that  these  mona- 
ments  should  have  been  erected  during  the  occupation  of  the 
country  by  the  Romans.  If,  however,  they  would  take  the  trouble 
of  studying  what  is  now  going  on  in  India,  their  incredulity 
would,  I  fancy,  soon  disappear.  The  natives  there  at  the  present 
day  are  in  many  parts  of  the  country  building  temples  which  it 
requires  a  practised  eye  to  distinguish  from  those  erected  before 
any  European  settled  in  the  land;  and  they  follow  their  own 
customs,  and  worship  their  own  gods,  utterly  irrespective  of,  and 
uninfluenced  by,  the  strangers  who  have  held  the  chief  sway  in 
the  country  for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  It  must  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  Romans  never  really  settled  in  Brittany. 
The  country  was  poor  then  as  now,  and  it  led  to  nowhere.  So 
long  as  the  Bretons  remained  quiet,  the  Romans  seem  to  have 
left  them  to  themselves,  and  certainly  have  left  no  traces  of  any 
establishment  of  importance  in  their  country — nothing  that  would 
lead  us  to  suspect  sucli  intimate  relations  with  the  natives  SR 
would  induce  them  to  change  their  faith  or  fashions  and  copy  the 
institutions  of  the  foreigners. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  not  only  possible,  but  probable, 
that  intercourse  with  tho  Romans  may  lii-st  have  inspired  the 
inhabitants  of  Brittany  with  a  desire  to  attain  greater  durabihty 
and  more  magnificence,  by  the  employment  of  stone,  instead  of 
earth  or  wood,  for  their  monuments.  This  they  might  do,  without 
its  creating  in  their  minds  the  smallest  desire  to  copy  either 
Roman  forms  or  Roman  institutions.  On  the  contrary,  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  in  these  remote  districts  the  Romans 
would  be  Ijjited  as  conquerors,  and  that  their  religion  and  their 
customs  w(mld  be  held  in  abhorrence  as  strange  and  uiisuited  to 
tho  land  they  occupied. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  a  comparison  with  tho  Irish  exampKs 
reduces  the  questions  at  issue  with  regard  to  dates  within  very 
narrow  limits.  Either  these  monuments  were  erected  imme- 
diatfdy  l>efore  or  during  the  time  of  the  Roman  occupation  or 
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immediately  after  their  departure,  but  prior  to  the  conversion 
of  the  natives  to  Christianity.  We  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to 
decide  positively  between  these  two  hypotheses,  but  the  presence 
of  Boman  coins  and  Boman  tiles  in  some  of  the  mounds  and  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  argument  seem  to  me  to  incline  the  balance 
in  favour  of  their  belonging  to  Roman  times.  Some  may  be 
anterior  to  the  Christian  era,  but  I  am  very  much  mistaken  if 
it  be  not  eventually  admitted  that  the  greater  number  of  them 
are  subsequent  to  that  epoch. 

Even,  however,  if  the  age  of  the  monuments  of  the  cemetery  of 
Locmariaker  could  be  ascertained,  it  would  by  no  means  neces- 
sarily carry  with  it  that  of  the  stone  rows  at  Carnac.  They 
belong  to  a  different  category  altogether,  and  may  be  of  a 
different  age. 

No  one  now,  I  presume,  after  what  has  been  said  alove,  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  the  Scandinavian  examples,  will  think  it 
necessary  that  I  should  go  over  the  ground  to  prove  that  they  are 
not  temples.  Every  argument  that  could  be  adduced  to  prove  that 
Avebury  or  Stonehenge  are  not  temples  tells  with  tenfold  force 
here.  A  temple  extending  over  six  or  seven  miles  of  country  is 
more  improbable  than  one  covering  only  28  acres.  This  one,  too, 
is  oi>en  everywhere,  and  has  no  enclosure  or  "temenos"  of  any 
sort,  and  there  being  an  uneven  numlxjr  of  equailly  si)ated  rows 
of  stones  in  the  principal  monument  is  sufficient  to  show  it  was 
not  intended  and  could  not  be  used  for  processions.  In  fact  I 
hardly  know  of  any  proposition  that  ap[)ears  to  me  so  manifestly 
abburd  as  that  these  stone  rows  were  temples,  and  I  feel  sure 
that  no  one  who  thinks  twic(5  of  the  matter  will  venture  again 
to  affirm  it. 

It  seems  equally  clear  that  they  were  not  ere(;ted  for  any  civic 
or  civil  purpose.  No  meetings  could  be  held,  and  no  adminis- 
trative functions  could  be  carried  on  in  or  around  them.  Nor  are 
they  sepulchral  in  any  ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  In  the  first 
place  because,  though  men  were  buried  in  tumuli  or  under  dolmens, 
or  had  single  head-stones,  nowhere  were  men  buried  in  rows 
like  this,  extending  over  miles  of  heath  and  barren  country.  But 
the  great  fact  is  that  the  French  savants  have  dug  repeatedly 
about  these   stones  and  found  no  trace  of  burials.     The  most 
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conclusive  experiment  of  the  sort  was  made  by  a  road  surveyor 
some  six  or  seven  years  ago.     Wishing  to  raise  the  road  from 
Auray  to  CamaCy  he  dug  out  the  sand  and  gravel  on  the  east  side 
of  the  ready  over  a  considerable  area»  to  a  depth  of  from  three  to 
four  feet ;  but  being  of  a  conservative  turn  of  min<1y  be  left  the 
eleven  rows  of  stones  each  standing  on  a  little  pillar  of  sand.    It 
was  then  easy  to  trace  the  undisturbed  strata  of  differently  coloured 
eailh  round  and  almost  under  the  stones,  and  to  feel  perfectly 
certain  that  it  had  never  been  disturbed  by  any  inhumation.    It, 
no  doubt,  is  true  tliat  the  long  barrow  at  Kerlescant,  the  dolmen 
at  Kcrmario,  and  the  enclosure  at  Maenec,  may  have  been,  indeed 
most  probably  were,  all  of  tliem,  burying-places,  but  they  can  no 
more  be  considered  the  monument  than  the  drums  and  fifes  can  be 
considered  the  regiment.     They  are  only  the  adjuncts  ;  the  great 
rows  must  be  considered  as  essentially  the  monuments. 

If,  therefore,  they  are  neither  temples,  nor  town-halls,  nor  even 
sepulchres,  we  are  driven  back  on  the  only  remaining  group  of 
motives  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  ever  induced  mankind  to  expend 
time  and  labour  on  the  erection  of  perfectly  unutilitarian  erections. 
They  must  be  trophies — the  memorials  of  some  great  battle  or 
battles  that  at  some  time  or  other  were  fought  out  on  this  plain. 
The  fact  of  the  head  of  each  division  being  a  tomb  is  in  favour  of 
this  hypothesis ;  but  if  it  is  considered  as  the  principal  part,  it  is 
like  drawing  a  jackdaw  with  a  peacock's  tail — ^an  absurdity  into 
which  these  men  of  the  olden  time  would  hardly  fall. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  answer  the  questions.  Are  Carnac  and 
Erdeven  parts  of  one  great  design,  or  two  separate  monuments? 
Is  Carnac  the  march,  St.-Burbe  the  position  before  the  battle, 
lOrdeven  the  scene  of  the  final  struggle  for  the  heights  that  pave 
the  victory,  and  the  tombs  scattered  over  the  plain  between 
these  alignments  the  graves  of  those  who  fell  in  that  fight  ?  Such 
appears  to  me  the  only  feasible  explanation  of  what  we  here  find ; 
but  the  great  question  still  remains,  What  fight  ? 

Tliere  is,  probably,  no  single  instance  in  which  the  negative 
argnment  derived  from  the  silence  of  the  classical  authors  applies 
with  such  force  as  to  this.  If  these  stones  existed  when  Caesar 
waged  war  against  the  Veneti  in  this  quarter,  he  must  have  seen 
them,  and  as  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  monument  was  then  more 
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complete  than  it  is  now,  he  could  hardly  hare  failed  to  be  struck 
with  it,  and,  if  so,  to  have  mentioned  it  in  his  *  Commentaries.' 
Even,  however,  if  he  neglected  them,  the  oflScers  of  his  army  must 
have  seen  these  stones.  They  must  have  been  talked  about  in 
Rome,  and  some  gossip  like  Pliny,  when  writing  about  stones,  must 
have  heard  of  this  wonderful  group,  and  have  alluded  to  it  in 
some  way.  The  silence,  however,  is  absolute.  No  mediaeval 
rhapsodist  even  attempts  to  give  them  a  pre- Roman  origin.  Such 
traditions  as  that  of  St.  Comely,  or  Cornelius  the  Centurion, 
though  absurd  enough,  point,  as  such  traditions  generally  do,  to 
the  transition  time  between  paganism  and  Christianity,  when, 
apparently,  all  mediaeval  chroniclers  seem  to  have  believed  that 
all  these  rude-stone  monuments  were  erected.  Till,  therefore, 
some  stronger  argument  than  has  yet  been  adduced,  or  some  new 
analogy  be  suggested,  the  pre-Roman  theory  must  be  set  aside ; 
and  if  this  is  so,  we  are  tolerably  safe  in  assuming  that  no  battle 
of  sufficient  importance  was  fought  which  these  stones  could  be 
erected  to  commemorate  during  the  time  when  the  Romans  held 
supreme  sway  in  the  country. 

If  this  is  so,  our  choice  of  an  event  to  bo  represented  by  tliese 
great  stone  rows  is  limited  to  the  period  which  elapsed  between 
the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  power  by  Maximus,  a.d.  383,  and  the 
time  when  the  people  of  the  country  were  completely  converted 
to  Chrwtianity — which  happened  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixth 
century.*  But  if  the  history  of  England  is  confused  and  uncertain 
during  that  century  and  a  half,  that  of  Brittany  is  even  more  so, 
and  has  not  yet  been  eluci<lated  by  the  French  authorities  to  the 
same  extent  as  ours  has  been. 

No  one,  I  believe,  doubts  that  Maximus,  coming  with  an  army 
from  Britain,  landed  somewhere  in  Brittuny,  where  he  fought  a 
great  battle  with  the  forces  of  Gratian,  wliom  he  defi^ated,  and  that 


*  **  CTett  en  4o5  que  Yannes  r(\*ut  pour  de  trcnto  ana  upH'B  la  mort  de  Patcru  1«m 

premier  <fT^oc  rAnnoricain  St.  Tatcni,  liabitans  de   lu  Veuvtie  etoimt  encore 
qni  nurantt  peu  d'annees  aprl'S  chez  les  !  proncjuo  toun  ijalons.    *  Krunt  cuim  tunc 

Frmnca,  oil  les  Goths  Tavoient  force  do  temiKiris  Yencten&es  pene  otnni's  (ien- 

•e  r^ugior.    Modestus  en  511  mit  tout  iilc^*— Ap.  IMl.    *  Vita  St.  Melan.'  vi. 

en  leavre  pour  repandre  le  Christian inine  Jan.  p.  Hll." — Ontrzun^  ^Chartulaire  dc 

ponni   les  Pagan i  <le  son  diocese,  mais  rAblmye  <le  Redou/  cxliii. 
■0!i  xi'le  ue  fut  pas  recompcnscf,  car  plus 
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afterwards,  in  a  second  battle  near  Lyons,  he  expelled  the  legitimate 
goyemment  of  the  Bomans  from  Gaul.^  I  also  see  no  reason  for 
doubting  that  he  was  accompanied  by  a  British  prince  Conan 
Meriader*,  who  afterwards  settled  in  the  country  with  thousands  of 
his  emigrant  countrymen,  over  whom  he  was  enabled  to  establish 
his  chieftainship  on  the  ruins  of  the  Eoman  power. 

K  this  is  so,  the  battle  which  destroyed  tlie  Boman  power,  and 
gave  rise  to  the  native  dynasty,  would  be  worthy  of  such  a 
monument  as  that  at  Carnac  ;  but  so  far  as  local  traditions  go,  the 
place  where  Maximus  and  his  British  allies  landed  was  near  St. 
Malo,  and  the  battle  was  fought  at  a  place  called  Alletb,  near 
St.  Servan.^  If  this  is  so,  it  was  too  far  off  to  have  any  connection 
with  the  Carnac  stones.  Two  other  wars  seem  to  have  been 
carried  on  by  Conan,  one  in  410  against  a  people  who  are  merely 
called  barbarians,^  a  second  against  the  Bomans  under  Exupe- 
rantius  in  416;*  but  we  have  no  local  particulars  which  would 
enable  us  to  connect  these  wars  with  our  stones.  A  war  of  libe- 
ration against  Bome  would  be  worthy  of  a  national  monument, 
and  it  may  be  that  this  is  such  a  one,  but  I  know  of  nothing  to 
connect  the  two  together,  though  local  enquiries  on  the  spot 
might  remove  this  diflSculty. 

On  the  whole,  however,  I  am  more  inclined  to  look  among 
the  events  of  the  next  reign  for  a  key  to  the  riddle.  Grallon 
was  engaged  in  two  wars  at  least:  one  against  the  Boman 
consul  Liberius  in  439,^  in  which  he  succeeded  in  frustrating  the 
attempts  of  that  people  to  recover  their  lost  power ;  the  other 
against  the  "Norman  pirates  ;"•  audit  is  to  this,  as  connecting 
the  stone  monuments  with  a  Northern  people,  that  I  should  be 
inclined  to  ascribe  the  erection  of  the  Carnac  alignments.  From 
Grallon  being  the  reputed  founder  of  Landevenec,  it  might  seem 


*  The  authority  for  thoac  event*  will 
be  found  at  lenpth  in  Gibbon,  chap,  xviii^ 
and  are  too  familiar  to  need  quoting  hero. 

*  Dam's  *HL8toire  de  la  Brctagne,' 
vol.  i.  p.  58.  »76irf.  p.  112. 

*  Dom.  Bouquet, '  Recueil  d(>fl  Hist,  des 
Gaules,'  i.  p.  629.  "  Exuperantiu*  anno 
circa  410  Armoricot  qui  a  Romania  defe- 
cenint  ad  officium  reduoere  tentavit." 

»  Daru,  i.  p.  112. 
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(iradlonu8  gratia  dei  rex  Britnnum 
nconon  ex  parte  Franoorum." — Chartm- 
laire  <U  //CiiM/ereiMw,  quoti^d  by  P.  I^o- 
bineau,  ii.  17.  And  further:  ** '  PerrenH 
Sancti  (Wingaboei)  fama  ad  (•rallonum 
reg<>ni  Occidu<tnun  0>mubi6n»iam,  g]ori> 
otum  ultorem  Norman norum  qui  post  de> 
rictas  gento  inimica«  aibi  duces  subdux- 
eni* —Ourdffinn,  Maine  de  Landfrentr, 
»  Vie  de  St.-Wingaboi«.'  ''—Aim,  i.  p.  e». 
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more  probable  that  the  alignmeuts  at  Crozoii  marked  the  position 
of  this  battle,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  dispute  that  it  may  be  so. 
The  question  is  not  of  importance ;  if  either  group  marked  a  battle- 
field of  this  period,  the  other  certainly  did  so  also,  and  I  would 
prefer  to  refrain  from  offering  any  opinion  as  to  what  particular 
battle  these  stones  commemorate.  That  must  be  deteimined  bv 
some  local  antiquary  with  much  more  intimate  knowledge  of  tlic 
history  and  traditions  of  the  province  than  I  possess.  All  I  wish 
to  show  here  is  that  there  was  a  period  of  a  century  and  a  half 
between  the  departure  of  the  Romans  and  the  time  when  the 
Bretons  were  so  completely  converted  to  Christianity  as  to  abandon 
their  old  habits  and  customs,  and  that  during  that  period  there 
were  wars  with  the  Romans  and  the  Northern  barbarians  of  suflS- 
cient  im|)ortance  to  justify  the  erection  of  any  monuments  within 
the  competence  of  the  people.  If  this  is  so,  and  we  are  limited  to 
this  period,  enough  is  established  in  so  fiir  as  the  argument  of  this 
work  is  concerned,  and  the  rest  may  fairly  be  left  to  be  discussed 
and  determined  by  the  local  antiquaries.  All  that  it  is  necessary 
to  contend  for  here  is,  that  the  alignments  at  Carnac  are  neither 
temples,  nor  tombs,  nor  town-halls,  and  that  they  were  not  erected 
before  the  time  of  the  Romans.  If  these  negative  pro])Ositions 
are  answered,  there  will  not,  probably,  be  much  difficulty  in 
admitting  that  they  must  be  trophies,  and  that  the  battle  or  cam- 
paign which  they  commemorate  was  fought  between  the  years 
380  and  550  a.d. — in  fact  in  the  Arthurian  age,  to  which  we  have 
ascribed  most  of  tliosc  in  this  country. 

The  monuments  in  the  cemeterj'  at  Locmariaker  are  probably 
older,  but  some  of  them  extend  down  to  the  time  when  Carnac 
"  closed  the  line  in  glory." 
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Number  of  Dolmens  in  Thirty-one  Departments  of  France, 

ACCORDiNQ  TO  M.  Bertrand,  1864.^ 


Lot 

Finistdre 

Morbiban 

Ard^be 

Aveyron 

Dordogne 

Vienno  (Haute  et  Basse)        

Cdtes  du  Nord 

Maine-et-Loire         

Eure-et-Loir 

Gard 

Aiibe        

Indre-et-Loire 

Cbarente * 

Creiise       

Cbarente-Inf^rieure         

Lozdre      

Corrfeze     

Yend^      

Loire-Inf^rieuro       

Sartbe       

Ille-et-Vilaine 

Deux-Sdvres 

Orae         

Indre         

Mancbe 

Pyr^n^es-Orien  tales         

Puy-de-D6me 

Oise 

Cantal       

Tam-et-Garonne      


itmeiii. 

TennlitttioiM  in  mc 

500 

•  •  ■  • 

71 

600 

•  •  ■  • 

3 

250 

• «  •  • 

26 

155 

•  ■  •  • 

16 

125 

•  •  •  • 

35 

100 

*  •  •  • 

75 

82 

•  •  •  • 

41 

56 

•  •  •  • 

8 

63 

•  •  •  • 

— 

40 

•  •  •  • 

— 

32 

■  •  •  • 

16 

28 

■  •  *  • 

1 

28 

•  •  •  • 

— 

26 

•  •  •  • 

60 

26 

•  •  •  • 

6 

24 

• «  •  • 

21 

19 

•  •  •  • 

16 

17 

•  •  •  • 

42 

17 

•  •  •■ 

— — 

16 

•  •  •  • 

11 
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*  Tbe  information  in  tbis  table  must 
be  received  with  great  limitation.  In 
the  first  place,  What  is  a  dolmen?  Do 
the  alignments  at  Camao  count  as  two, 
as  seven,  or  as  700  ?  Many  also  are  mere 
estimates  of  local  antiquaries.  It  is,  for 
instance,  very  doubtful  if  Finist^re  con- 
tains more  monuments  than  the  Mor- 
bihan;  and  subsequent  information  may 
introduce  g^at  modifications  into  many 
of  the  numbers. 


The  value  of  the  oc  distinetioii  does 
not  come  out  clearly :  first,  because  of  the 
imperfect  mode  in  which  it  has  been  ob- 
tained, but  more  because  it  does  not 
make  it  clear  that  there  are  in  France 
twenty-nine  departments  in  which  there 
are  no  dolmens,  and  no  oe-terminations ; 
in  fact,  the  negative  evidence  which  docs 
not  appear  here  is  stronger  than  the 
positive. 
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CHAPTEE    IX. 

SPAIN,  PORTUGAL,  AND  ITALY. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  more  apt  illustration  of  the  difficulty 
and  danger  of  writing  such  a  book  as  this  than  the  history  of 
how  we  acquired  our  knowledge  of  Spanish  dolmens.  When  Ford 
published  his  interesting  and  exhaustive  '  Handbook  of  Spain,'  in 
1845,  he  had  travelled  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and 
knew  its  literature  intimately,  but  he  did  not  know  that  there  was 
a  single  "Druidical  remain"  in  the  country.  The  first  intimation 
of  their  existence  was  in  a  pamphlet  by  Don  Bafael  Mitjana,* 
containing  the  description  of  one  at  Antequera;  and  since  then 
Don  Gongora  f  Martinez  *  has  published  a  work  containing  views 
and  descriptions  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  important  monuments  of 
this  class  in  Andalusia  and  the  south  of  Spain;  and  from  other 
sources  I  know  the  names  of  at  least  an  equal  number  in  the 
Asturias  and  the  north  of  Spain.'  Had  this  work  consequently 
been  written  only  a  very  few  years  ago,  a  description  of  the  dolmen 
at  Antequera  must  have  begun  and  ended  the  chapter.  As  it  now 
is,  we  not  only  know  that  dolmens  are  numerous  in  Spain,  but  we 
have  a  distinct  idea  of  their  distribution,  which  may  lead  to  most 
important  historical  results. 

With  regard  to  Portugal,  the  case  is  even  more  striking. 
Kinsey,  in  his  'Portugal  Illustrated,'  in  1829,  gave  a  drawing 
of  a  "  Druid's  altar  "  at  Arroyolos,  and  it  was  mentioned  also  by 
Borrow,*  but  there  our  information  stopped,  till  the  meeting  of 
the  International  Prehistoric  Congress  at  Paris  in  1867,  when 
S.  Pereira  da  Costa  described  by  name  thirty-nine  dolmens  as  still 
existing  in  Portugal.  He  also  mentioned  that  as  long  ago  as  1734 
a  memoir  had  been  presented  to  the  Portuguese  Academy  enume- 
rating 314  as  then  to  be  met  with;  and  though  this  is  doubtful,  it 


*  *  Mcmoria  sobre  el  Tempio  Drnida  de  '  For  a  great  part  of  the  information 
Antequera,'  Malaga,  1S47.  regarding  thum,  I  am  indebted  to  my 

*  '  AntrgHedados  pri'liistoric-oii  dc  An-  friend  Don  J.  F.  RiaHo,  of  lladrid. 
flalucta,*  Miulrid,  18G8.  '  '  Bible  in  Spain,'  ii.  p.  35. 
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f^eeius  that  they  were  at  one  time  very  nameroii99  and  manyy  no 
doubt,  still  exist  which  have  escaped  S.  da  Costa's  enquiries. 
Neither  he  nor  any  one  else  appears  to  have  visited  Cape  Cunens, 
the  mo.-t  southern  point  of  Portugal,  where,  if  we  read  Strabo 
aright,  dolmens  certainly  existed  in  his  day  ;*  and  if  tliey  do  so 
now,  it  would  be  a  ]>oint  gained  in  our  investigation. 

At  present,  acx?ording  to  S.  da  Costa,  there  are  twenty-one 
dolmens  in  Alentejo,  two  in  Estramadura,  nine  in  Beira,  four  in 
Tras  08  Montes,  and  three  in  Alinho.  According  to  my  information, 
tliey  are  numerous  in  Gallicia,  but  have  never  been  described. 
Three  at  least  are  known  by  name  in  Santander,  and  as  many  in 
the  Asturias.  One  at  least  is  known  in  Biscay,  and  two  in  Vitoria; 
one  in  Navarre,  nnd  one  in  Cat^ilonia.  But  I  am  assured  that  all 
along  the  roots  of  the  mountains  they  are  frequent,  though  no 
one  has  yet  described  or  drawn  them.*  So  far  as  is  known,  there 
are  none  in  the  Castiles,  in  the  centre  of  Spain,  and  only  that 
group  above  alluded  to  in  Andalusia,  where  probably,  instead  of  a 
dozen,  it  may  turn  out  that  there  are  twice  or  thrice  that  number. 

Assuming  this  distribution  of  the  Spanish  dolmens  to  be  correct 
— and  I  see  no  reason  for  doubting  that  it  is  so,  in  the  main  features 
at  least — it  is  so  remarkable  that  it  affords  a  good  opportunity  for 
testing  one  of  the  principal  theories  put  forward  with  regard  to 
the  migrations  of  the  dolmen-building  people.  Accorliug  to  the 
theory  of  M.  Bertrand,  the  dolmen  peoi)le,  after  passing  down 
the  lialtie  and  leaving  their  monuments  there,  migrated  to  the 
British  islands,  and  after  a  sojourn  of  some  time  again  took  to 
their  ships  and  landed  in  France  and  Spain,  to  pass  tlience  into 
Africa  and  disaj)pear.^  This  seems  so  strange,  that  it  is  fortunate 
we  have  anotlier  hyj)othesis  which  assumes  the  probability  of  an 
indigenous  population  driven  first  to  the  hills  and  then  into  the 
ocean  by  the  advancing  tide  of  modern  civilization. 

Tiie  first  hy|K)thesis  involves  the  assumption  that  the  dolmen 
I>eoi)le  possessed  a  navy  capable  of  transjihmting  them  and  their 
families  from  shore  to  shore,  and  that  thev  had  a  sufficient  kiiow- 


»  Stral)o,  iii.  p.  i:i8.  1870,  ilhiutratiHl  l.y  dniwingi  of  hitlicrt<> 

*  Thori'    18    an   intcrobtiiig  jwiht  by  unkiid^Mi  <lolmon»  h\  Sir  Vincent  Krn*. 

Lord  TalU>t  do  Malaliidt*  on  tliiB  uuhjtTt  *  '  H«vm.'  uri'lKN.lt»jri-iUiV   new  K^riov. 

in    the  *  Archaeological    Journttl.*    lOS,  \iii.  l».  :>:J0. 
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ledge  of  geography  to  know  exactly  whither  to  go,  but  at  the  same 
time  possessed  with  such  a  spirit  of  wandering  that  so  soon  as  they 
settled  for  a  certain  time  in  a  given  place,  and  buried  a  certain 
number  of  their  chiefs,  they  immediately  set  out  again  on  their 
travels.  According  to  this  view,  they  were  so  weak  that  they  fled 
the  moment  when  the  original  possessors  of  the  land  rose  against 
them,  though,  strange  to  say,  they  had  in  the  first  instance  been 
able  to  dispossess  them.  What  is  still  more  unlikely  is  that  they 
should  have  possessed  the  organization  to  keep  together,  and  to 
introduce  everywhere  their  own  arts  and  their  own  customs,  but 
that,  when  they  departed,  they  should  have  left  nothing  but  th?ir 
tombs  behind.  This  hypothesis  involves  in  fact  so  many  diffi- 
culties and  so  many  improbabilities  that  I  do  not  think  that  either 
M.  Bertrand  or  the  Baron  de  Bonstetten  would  now,  that  our 
knowledge  is  so  much  increased,  adhere  to  it.  I  at  least  cannot 
800  on  what  grounds  it  can  be  maintained.  It  is  so  diametrically 
opposed  to  all  we  know  of  ancient  migrations.  They  seem  always 
— in  so  far  as  Europe  is  concerned — to  have  followed  the  course 
of  the  sun  from  east  to  west ;  and  the  idea  that  a  people,  after 
having  peopled  Britain,  should  have  started  again  to  land  on  the 
rugged  coasts  of  the  Asturias  or  in  Portugal,  and  not  have  been 
able  to  penetrate  into  the  interior,  is  so  very  unlikely  that  it 
would  require  very  strong  and  direct  testimony  to  make  it  credible, 
while  it  need  hardly  be  s  lid  no  such  evidence  is  forthcoming. 

The  hypothesis  which  seems  to  account  much  more  satisfactorily 
for  the  facts  as  we  know  tliem  assumes  that  an  ancestral  wor- 
shipping people  inhabited  the  Spanish  [)eniusula  from  remote  pre- 
historic times.  If  so,  they  certainly  occupied  the  pastoral  plains 
of  Castile  and  the  fertile  regions  of  Valencia  and  Andalusia,  as 
well  as  the  bleak  hills  of  Gallicia  and  the  Asturias.  Whether 
we  call  them  Iberians,  or  Celtiberians,  or,  to  use  a  more  general 
term,  Turanians,  thay  were  a  dead-reverencing,  ancestral  wor- 
shipping people,  but  had  not  in  prehistoric  times  learnt  to  use 
stone  for  the  adornment  of  their  tombs. 

The  first  people,  so  far  as  we  know,  who  disturbed  the  Iberians  in 
their  possessions  were  the  Carthaginians.  They  occupied  the  sea 
coast  at  least  of  Murcia  and  Valencia,  and  if,  according  to  thoi^ 
custom,   they   sought   to   reduce   the    natives    to   slavery,   th 
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probably  frightened  multitades  from  the  coast  into  the  interior^  bnt 
there  is  no  proof  that  they  ever  made  any  extensive  settlements 
in  the  centre  of  the  country,  nor  on  its  west  or  north  coast.  It 
was  different  with  the  Romans :  with  them  the  genius  of  conquest 
was  strong ;  they  longed  to  annex  all  Spain  to  their  dominions^ 
and  no  doubt  drove  all  those  who  were  impatient  of  their  yoke 
into  the  remote  districts  of  Portugal  and  the  rugged  fastnesses  of 
the  Asturias  and  the  northern  mountains.  It  is  also  probable  that 
many,  to  avoid  their  oppressions,  sought  refuge  beyond  the  sea ; 
but  the  great  migrations  are  probably  due  to  the  intolerance  of  the 
early  Christian  missionaries.  It  thus  seems  that  it  was  to  avoid 
Carthaginian  rapacity,  Roman  tyranny,  and  Christian  intolerance, 
that  the  unfortunate  aborigines  were  forced  first  into  the  fastnesses 
of  the  hills,  and  thence  driven  literally  into  the  sea,  to  seek  refuge 
from  their  oppressors  in  the  islands  of  the  ocean.^ 

Such  an  hypothesis  seems  perfectly  consonant  with  all  the  facts 
as  we  now  know  them,  and  it  also  accounts  for  the  absence  of 
dolmens  in  the  centre  of  Spain ;  for  if  this  is  correct,  these  migra- 
tions took  place  in  the  pre-dolmen  period,  and  just  as  we  find  the 
Bryts  beginning  to  use  stones  after  having  been  driven  from  Uie 
fertile  plains  of  the  east  into  the  fastnesses  of  Cumberland  and 
Wales,  so  we  find  the  Spaniards  first  adopting  rude-stone  monu- 
ments after  having  been  driven  into  Portugal  and  the  Asturias. 

The  one  point  which  this  theory  does  not  seem  to  account  for 
is  the  presence  of  dolmens  in  Andalusia.  They  however  are,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  an  outlying  branch  of  the  great  African  dolmen 
field,  and  belong  to  the  same  age  £is  these  do,  of  which  we  shall  be 
better  able  to  judge  presently.     That  there  was  a  close  or  intimate 


*  "  In  tho  year  B.C.  218,  the  second  finally  terminate  for  twenty  jcmra, 
and  finest  stnigp^lc  between  the  rival  '  during  which  cities  were  razed  to  the 
republics  of  Carthago  and  Rome  was  ground,  multitudes  massacred  and  made 
commenced  by  Hannibal  taking  Se-  slaves,  and  the  triumphant  arms  of  Rome 
g^ntum.  Tlic  Peninsula  thereafter  be-  ^  borne  to  the  Atlantic  shores.  llcn% 
came  the  theatre  of  a  war  afterwards  ]  therefore,  is  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
carried  by  Hannilml  into  Italy,  which  tho  Spanish  ])eninsula  which  acorns 
was  not  concluded  till  202  B.C.,  when  completely  to  coincide  with  the  ancient 
Spain  was  addtnl  to  tho  growing  Italian  traditions  c»f  the  Scoti,  and  the  know- 
Republic.  But  the  nation  of  Spain  did  |  ledgo  we  possess  of  the  period  of  their 
not  willingly  bow  to  the  yoke.  One  of  arrival  in  Ireland."— I>an  Tf'tTfon,  *  Pn*- 
the  bloodiest  of  all  tho  Roman  wars  '  historic  Annals  of  Scotland,' p.  475. 
commenced  in  Spain   153,  and  did  not 
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connection  from  very  early  times  between  the  south  coast  of  Spain 
and  the  north  of  Africa  hardly  admits  of  a  doubt.  The  facility 
with  which  the  Moors  occupied  it -in  the  seventh  century,  and  the 
permanence  of  their  dominion  for  so  many  centuries,  is  in  itself 
sufficient  to  prove  that  a  people  of  the  same  race  had  been  esta- 
blished there  before  them,  and  that  they  were  not  a  foreign  race 
holding  the  natives  in  subjection,  but  dwelling  among  their  own 
kith  and  kin. 

It  seems  in  vain  to  look  among  the  written  annals,  either  of 
Spain  or  Ireland,  for  a  rational  account  of  these  events.  Both 
countries  acknowledge  to  the  fullest  extent  that  the  migration  did 
take  place ;  and  the  Spanish  race  of  Heremon  is  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  those  of  Ireland,  and  fills  a  large  page  in  its  history. 
So,  too,  the  Spanish  annalists  fill  volumes  with  the  successful  ex- 
peditions of  their  countrymen  to  the  Green  Island,^  The  mania, 
however,  of  the  annalists  of  both  countries  for  carrying  every- 
thing back  to  the  Flood,  and  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Noah,  so 
vitiates  everything  they  say,  that  beyond  the  fact,  which  seems 
undoubted  that  such  migration  did  occur  no  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  their  accounts  of  these  transactions. 

One  only  paragraph  that  I  know  of  seems  to  have  escaped  per- 
version. In  his  second  chapter  of  his  fourth  book,  1).  O'Campo 
states : — ^"  Certain  natives  of  Spain  called  Siloros  (the  Siluri),  a 
Biscayan  tribe,  joined  with  another,  named  Brigantes,  migrated  to 
Britain  about  2()1  years  before  our  era,  and  obtained  possession  of 
a  territory  there  on  which  they  settled.** '  This  is  so  consonant 
with  wliat  we  know  of  the  settlement  of  the  Silures  on  the  banks 
of  the  Severn  that  there  seems  no  good  reason  for  doubting  its 
correctness.  It  is  more  doubtful,  however,  whether  any  Spanish 
colonies  reached  Ireland  at  so  early  an  age.  Even  allowing  for 
the  existence  in  the  north-east  of  Ireland  of  the  realm  of  Emania, 
the  only  khigdom  in  Ireland  of  which  we  have  any  authentic 
annals  before  the  Christian  era,  there  was  plenty  of  room  for  the 
contemporary  existence  of  the  race  of  lIt»remon  in  the  south  and 
west.     Tara  did  not  then  exist,  and,  in  fact,  according  to  the 


'  Src  A  im\toT  on  the  mijjjraticm  from  Spain  to  In>]un(l,  hy  Dr.   Ma^M^'n,  *rro- 
c«i'(Uni?8  of  Hoyal  Irinh  Academy/  viii.  pp.  372  ft  rrqq.  »  MaiMfn.  I  n.  r.  p.  B77. 
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annalfl  of  the  ^  Foar  Masters/  was  founded  by  Heremon  himself, 
and  took  its  first  name,  Teamair,  from  Tea,  his  wife,  who  selected 
this  spot.  All  this  is  perfectly  consistent  with  what  we  know  of  the 
history  of  the  place.  The  earliest  monument  at  Tara  is  the  Bath 
of  Cormac  ^  (218  A.D.,  or  probably  fifty  years  later).  Though  there- 
fore chosen  by  Heremon  as  a  sacred  or  desirable  spot  for  resi- 
dence, there  is  no  proof  that  his  race  ever  occupied  it ;  and  in  the 
two  centuries  that  elapsed  from  his  advent  to  the  time  of  Cormac 
his  race  had  passed  away  from  Meath  at  least,  and  was  only  to 
be  found  in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland.  The  one  reminiscence 
of  the  Milesian  race  that  remained  at  Tara,  in  historical  time^,  is 
the  liia  Fail,  or  Stone  of  Destiny,  which  these  "venera tores  lapi- 
dum  "  are  said  to  have  brought  with  them  from  Spain,  but  which, 
with  all  due  deference  to  Petrie,  is  not  the  obelisk  still  standing 
there,*  but  may  be  the  stone  now  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The 
Spanish  colonists  seem  principally  to  have  occupied  the  country 
about  Wexford  and  Galway,^  and  to  these  places,  especially  the 
latter,  a  continual  stream  of  immigration  appears  to  have  flowed 
from  the  first  century  of  our  era  down  to  the  time  of  Elizabeth. 
No  one  can  travel  in  these  counties  without  remarking  the  pre- 
sence of  a  dark-haired,  dark-eyed  race  that  prevails  everywhere; 
but,  strange  to  say,  the  darkest-complexioned  people  in  the  west 
are  those  niho  still  linger  among  the  Icng-neglected  dolmens  ci 
Glen  Malim  More. 

According  to  the  nunals  of  the  *  Four  Mastei's,'  Heremon  landed 
in  Ireland  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  the  great  Dagilha.  The 
Irish  historians  say  that  the  country  was  then  ruled  by  three 
princesses,  wives  of  the  grandsons  of  the  Dagdha,  and  add  that 
the  event  took  place  1002  years  after  Forann  (Pharacth)  had  ht&at 
drowned  in  the  Eed  Sea.^  If  thut  event  took  place  in  1312,  as  I 
believe  it  did,^  this  would  fix  their  advent  in  olO  B.O.,  which, 
though  less  extravagant  than  the  chronology  of  the  *  Four 
Masters,  is  still,  I  believe,  at  least  three  centuries  too  early. 


*  Ante,  p.  193.  proviuco of  OliHiLucht (i>. Coniiaiight).'* 

*  Petrie,  "E«i»ay  on    Tara,"   *Traini.  —  iV/nV,  '  Kound  To^eis,' p.  100. 

R.  8.  A.*  xviii.  *  K«»ve«,  translation  of  Nunnius,  p,  M- 

»  **  The  two  provinces  which  the  ra«»  *  *  True  Principlfs  of  lioauty  in  Art/ 

of  lloremoii    potwestied    were  the   pru-  hx  tho  Author,  up|M  lulix.  .'>2t>. 
vincc  of  Cjailian  (i.e.  Loinster)  and  the 
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All  tbis  may  not  be — is  not  ia  fact — capable  of  absolute  proof; 
but  it  Iia3  at  least  the  merit  that  it  pieces  together  satisfactorily 
uH  we  know  of  the  history  and  ethnography  of  these  toccb,  and  ei- 
plaios  in  ft  reasonable  manner  all  the  architectural  forms  which  we 
meet  with.  It  ia  hardly  fair  to  ez)>ect  more  from  tbe  annals  of  a 
rude  people  who  couM  not  write,  and  whose  history  has  never  been 
carefully  inrestigated  in  modem  times.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  Eay 
BO,  but  the  fact  is,  that  it  is  these  rudc^stone  monuments  which 
alone  can  reveal  the  secrets  of  tlieir  long  forgotten  past.  As  they 
have  hitherto  been  treated,  they  have  only  added  mystery  to 
obscurity.  But  the  time  is  not  far  off  when  this  will  be  altered, 
and  we  may  learn  from  a  comparison  of  the  Irish  with  Spanish 
dolmens,  not  only  what  trutli  there  is  in  the  migrations  of  Here- 
mon,  but  also  nt  what  time  these  Spanish  tribes  first  settled  as 
colonists  in  the  Irish  isle. 

Dolmens. 

The  finest  dolmen  known  to  exist  in  Spaiji  is  that  of  Autequera, 

above  olluded  to;  it  will,  indeed,  bear  comparison  wiih  the  best 

in  Franco  or  any  other  country  in  Europe.     T)ie  chamber  is  of 

a  somewhat  ovid  shape,  and  measures  internally  about  SO  feet 
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156.     Plan  of  Dolmen  called  Cueva  de  Menga,  near  Antequera. 


from  the  entrance  to  the  front  of  the  stone  closing  the  rear.  Its 
greatest  width  is  20  feet  6  inches,  and  its  height  varies  between 
9  and  10  feet.^     The  whole  is  composed  of  thirty-one  stones: 

^ ten  on  each  side 

.---r:i^«^««(SBrii;^->..  form  the  walls; 

one  closes  the 
end ;  five  are  roof- 
ing, and  three 
pillars  support 
the  last  at  their 
junction.  The 
stone  forming  the  roof  of  the  cell  or  innermost  part  measures  26 
feet  by  21  feet,  and  is  of  considerable  thickness.  All  the  stones 
comprising  this  monument  are  more  or  less  shaped  by  art — at 
least  to  the  extent  to  which  those  at  Stonehenge  can  be  said  to  be 
so ;  while  the  three  pillars  in  the  centre,  which  seem  to  be  part 
of  the  original  structure,  are  certainly  hewn.  The  whole  was 
originally  covered  with  a  mound  about  100  feet  in  diameter,  and 
is  still  partially  at  least  so  buried.  Its  entrance  is,  however, 
and  probably  always  was,  flush  with  the  edge  of  the  mound,  and 
open  and  accessible,  and  it  is  consequently  not  to  be  wondered  at 
if  nothing  was  found  inside  to  indicate  its  age  or  use. 

If  we  might  assume — there  is  no  proof — that  the  mound  at 
Antequera  was  originally  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  stones  like 
those  at  Lough  Crew  (woodcut  No.  72),  we  should  have  a  monu- 
ment whose  plan  and  dimensions  were  the  same  as  those  of 
Stonehenge,  and,  mutatis  mutandis,  the  two  would  be,  as  nearly  as 
may  be,  identical.  There  is  the  same  circle  of  stone  or  earth  100 
feet  in  diameter,  and  the  same  elliptical  choir  80  feet  in  length, 
assuming  that  of  Stonehenge  to  be  extended  to  the  outer  circle. 
Antequera  is,  in  fact,  a  roofed  and  covered-up  Stonehenge, 
Stonehenge  a  free-standing  Antequera.  If  both  were  situated  in 
Wiltshire  or  in  Andalusia,  I  should  unhesitatingly  declare  for 
Antequera  being  the  older.  Men  do  what  is  useful  before  they 
indulge  in  what  is  merely  fanciful.     The  two,  in  fact,  bear  exactly 


>  Thcae  dimensioDj  are  taken  from  Mitjana*fl  book,  merely  turned  into  their 
equivalents  in  Engliah  feet.  They  do  not,  however,  agree  in  scale  with  the 
plan,  but  are  probably  approximately  correct. 
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the  same  tvlntion  tn  one  anotlier  that  CftUenkidb  does  to  New 
Grange ;  l>ut  wheu  so  widely  separated  geographically  as  the 
fDrnier  two  are,  and  belonging  to  two  different  races,  it  ia  difficult 
to  Bay  which  may  be  the  older.  All  we  can  feel  sure  of  is  that 
both  belong  to  the  sume  system,  and  that  they  are  iipt  far 
removed  from  each  other  in  date.  We  must,  however,  know 
more  than  we  do  of  the  local  history  of  Spauisii  dolmens  before 
we  can  feel  aure  tliat  Anteqnera  may  not  be  even  considerably 
more  modern  than  Stonebenge. 

None  of  the  other  dolmens  in  Andalusia  approach  Anteqnera  in 
magnificence,  though  they  all  seem  to  bear  a  similar  character, 
and   in   app.-arance  belong   to   the  same  age.      Tlie  supporting 
stones  seem  to  be  all  more  or  less  shaped  by  art,  and  fitted  to 
some  extent  to  one  another.     The   odp-stone  is  generally  left  in 
its  natural    state, 
largeness  being  the 
feature    that    the 
builders  always 
aimed  at.     These 
peculiarities      are 
well   exhibited  in 
the  dolmen  called 
de  la  Cruz  del  Tio 
Cogolleros,  in  tlio 
jmrisli  of  Fonela^, 
nearGuodix  Eito 
the  cap-stone  mea-        ,„.        iw^on  d.i  Tb  Cupji.™    f™  c«w.™. 
sures  nearly  12  feet 

each  way,  and  covers  whut  was  inlcmled  to  !«  a  nearly  square 
chamber;  ono  side,  as  at  Kit's  Cutty  House,  being  left  oi>&n; 
consequently  it  could  hardly  ever  Jiave  been  intended  to  be 
covered  with  a  mound.  Indeed,  so  far  as  we  can  gather  from  Don 
Gongora's  drawings,  none  of  those  which  he  illustrates  were  ever 
so  buried,  nor  does  it  appear  that  it  was  originally  the  intention 
ever  to  cover  them  with  earth.  Another  monument,  called  only 
Scpultura  Grande,  in  the  parish  of  Gor,  in  the  same  neighbour^ 
hood,  is  interesting  from  its  resemblance  to  the  Swedish  sepulchre 
illnslrutt-d  in  woodcnt  No.   108,  and  lo  the  Countless  SUmes  at 

2  c 
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Aylesford.  Its  cap-stone  is  12  feet  by  8  feet,  and  the  Bide-stonee 
fall  away  to  a  point  in  front.  It  evidently  never  was  intended  to 
be  further  roofed,  nor  to  be  buried  in  a  mound,  and,  bo  far  as  con 
be  judged  from  its  appearance,  is  of  comparatively  modem  date. 

The  most  interesting  of  Don  Gongora's  plates  is  one  repre- 
senting a  dolmen  near  Dilar.  This,  if  the  drawing  is  to  be 
depended  upon,  consists  of  a  monolithic  chamber,  hollowed  out  of 
a  stone  of  considerable  dimensions,  and  hewn  bo  as  almost  to  look 
like  an  Egyptian  cell.  It  is  surrounded  by  twelve  or  fourteen 
rude-stone  pillars,  apparently  3  feet  in  height,  and  like  those  of 


CallerniBh  in  shape.  In  tlie  distance  are  seen  two  other  circles 
of  rude  stones,  but  witb  nothing  in  their  centre.  If  I  understand 
Don  Gongora  rightly,  these  monuments  are  now  very  much  ruined, 
if  not  entirely  destroyed,  and  it  is  not  clear  how  far  the  drawings 
are  actual  sketches  or  restorations.  They  may  be  correct,  but 
without  further  confirmation  it  would  hardly  be  safe  to  found  any 
ailment  upon  them. 

So  little  is  known— or  at  least  so  little  has  been  published — 
regarding  tlic  dolmens  of  the  north  of  Spnin  tluit  it  is  very  difGcult 
and  very  unsafe  to  attempt  nny  generalisation  regarding  tbem. 
There  are  three,  however,  which  do  seem  to  throw  some  light 
on  oUF  enquiries.  The  Srst  is  at  Egiiilar,  in  the  district  of 
Vitoria,  on  the  road  between  that   city  and  Pampeluno.     It  U 
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159.     Plan  of  Uolraen  at 
Eguilar. 


/^-. 


of  a  horse-shoe  form,  like  the  Countless  Stones  at  Aylesford,  and 
measares  13  feet  by  10  feet  internally.  Originally  it  was  roofed 
by  a  single  stone,  measuring  19  feet  by  15  feet,  but  which  is 
now,  unfortunately,  broken.  The  side-stones 
and  roof  are  closely  fitted  to  one  another, 
showing  that  it  was  always  intended  to  be, 
and,  in  fact,  is  now,  partially  covered  by 
a  mound  of  earth. 

At  Cangas  de  Onis,  in  the  Asturias, 
about  forty  miles  east  from  Oviedo,  there 
is  a  small  church  built  on  a  mound  which 
contains  in  it  a  dolmen  of  rather  unusual 
shape.  Its  inner  end  is  circular  in  plan, 
from  which  proceeds  a  funnel-shaped  nave, 
formed  of  three  stones  on  each  side,  and  with  a  doorway  formed 
by  two  large  stones  at  right  angles  to  its  direction.  On  the  top 
of  the  mound  a  church  was  built,  pro- 
bably in  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century,* 
to  which  this  dolmen  served  as  a  crypt. 
From  this  it  seems  to  be  a  fair  inference 
that,  when  the  church  was  built  on  the 
mound,  the  dolmen  was  still  a  sacred 
edifice  of  the  aborigines.  Had  the 
Christians  merely  wanted  a  foundation 
for  their  building,  they  would  have 
filled  up  or  destroyed  the  pagan  edifice, 
but  it  seems  to  have  remained  open  to 
the  present  day  ;  and  though  it  has  long 
ceased  to  be  used  for  any  sacred  pur- 
pose, it  still  is,  and  always  was,  an 
essential  part  of  the  church  which  it 
supported. 

A  still  more  remarkable  instance  of  the  same  kind  is  to  bo 
found  at  a  place  called  Arrichinaga,  about  twenty-five  miles  from 
Bilboa,  in  the  province  of  Biscay.    In  the  hermitage  of  St.  Michael, 


160.      Plan  of  nolmra  at 
Cangaa  de  Onia. 


»  There  is  a  yiew  of  the  mound  and  church  in  Parcerisa,  *  Recuerdot  y  Bcllezaa  de 
Eipafla,  Asturias  y  Leon/  p.  80,  but  too  fmaU  to  enable  us  to  be  able  to  form  any 
idea  of  its  ajj^e  from  the  lithograph. 
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at  tills  place,  a  dolmen  of  ver;  considerable  dimensions  is  eDcloeed 
withiD  the  walls  of  what  seems  to  be  a  new  modern  church.  It 
may,  however,  be  the  siircessor  of  one  more  ancient ;  but  the  fact 
of  these  great  stones  being  adopted  by  the  Christians  at  all 
shows  that  they  must  have  been  considered  sacred  and  objects  of 
worship  hy  tho  natives  at  the  time  when  the  Christians  eaclosed 


them  in  their  edifice.  If  the  facts  are  as  represented  in  the 
woodcut,'  we  can  now  easily  understand  why  the  councils  of 
Toledo,  in  681  and  (i92,  fulminated  their  decrees  against  the 
"  veneratores  lapidnm  ;"*  and  why  also  the  more  astute  pro- 
vincial priesthood  followed  the  advice  that  l*opo  Gregory  gave 
to  Abbot  Millitus,  and  by  means  of  a  little  Loly  water  and  an 


■  The  woodcut  is  copied  fmm  one 
iu  Prank  Lediu'i  '  Dliutnted  News ;' 
which  it  ilwlf,  Uken  from  ■  French  illun- 
trated  jimmBl.  I  do  not  doabt  that  th« 
American  copf  if  •  oorrect  Teprodnctinn 
of  the  French  origiaal ;  but  there  may 
he  exaggeration*  in  the  flivt.    I  lee  no 


niuinn,  honcvor.  Tor  ili^uhting  that  the 
great  atoneg  do  ciinl  in  the  hemitage, 
and  that  lln-y  are  )>aili,  at  IrMt,  of  a 
dolmen— and  this  ia  all  that  conoeraathe 
argumcQl.  1  «iBh.  hnwever,  we  ll*d 
■orae  mnre  ri'lial'lc  iufnnnatiun  oa  the 
■nhject.  *  Viilc  atUe,  p.  24. 
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image  of  San  Migiiel  turned  the  sacred  stones  of  tlie  pagans  into 
a  temple  of  the  true  God.  It  is  difficult  to  say  when  Christianity 
penetrated  into  the  Asturias — not,  probably,  before  tlie  time  of 
Pelayo  (a.d.  720);  but  even  tbis  would  be  too  early  for  such 
churches  as  those  of  Cangas  de  Ouis  and  Arrichinaga.  They,  ini 
fact,  seem  to  carry  down  the  veneration  for  big  stones  to  almost 
08  late  a'  date  as  the  age  indicated  by  the  dolmen  at  Confolens 
(woodcut  No.'  123),  and  bring  the  probable  erection  of  some  of 
them  at  least,  if  not  of  all,  within  the  historic  era. 

POBTUQAL. 

Only  one  drawing  of  a  duhnen  in  Portugal  bus  as  y<.'t>  so  far  ad 
I  know,  been  published.  It  is  situated  on  a  bleak  heath-land  at 
Arroyolos,  not  far  from  Evora.     Mr.  Boirow  describes  it  as  one  of 


the  moat  porfeot  and  beautiful  of  its  kind  he  had  ever  seen.  **Jt 
was  circular,  and  consisted  of  stones  immensely  large  and  heavy 
at  the  bottom,  which  towards  the  top  Ixcnnie  thinner,  having 
been  fashioned  by  the  ban'l  of  art  to  something  like  the  shape  of 
scallopshells.     These  were  surmounted  by  a  very  large  flat  atoae, 
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which  slanted  down  towards  the  south,  where  was  a  door.  Three 
or  four  individuals  might  have  taken  shelter  within  the  interior, 
in  which  was  growing  a  small  thorn-tree."  ^  Neither  he  nor  Kinsey 
condescend  to  dimensions,  and  S.  da  Costa  merely  remarks  that 
the  dolmens  which  he  has  seen  at  Castello  da  Vide  are  of  a  similar 
construction  to  this  one  at  Arroyolos.* 

This,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  but  a  meagre  and  imperfect 
outline  of  one  of  the  most  important  dolmen-fields  in  Europe,  but 
it  is  probably  sufficient  to  indicate  its  importance  and  its  bearing 
on  the  history  of  megalithic  remains  in  general.  When  filled  up, 
it  promises  to  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  the  subject  in  general,  not 
only  from  being  one  of  the  connecting  links  serving  to  join  the 
African  dolmen-field  to  that  of  Europe,  but  more  especially  from 
the  assistance  it  seems  to  afford  us  in  understanding  the  hitherto 
mysterious  connection  of  the  Irish  Milesians  with  Spain.  If  the 
dolmens  on  the  north  and  west  coasts  of  the  Spanish  peninsula 
were  carefully  examined  and  compared  with  those  in  Ireland, 
their  similarity  would  probably  suffice  to  prove  their  affinity, 
and  to  establish  on  a  broad  basis  of  fact  what  has  hitherto  been 
left  to  the  wild  imaginings  of  patriotic  annalists,  more  anxious 
for  the  fabled  antiquity  of  their  race  than  for  the  prosaic  results 
of  truthful  investigations. 

From  such  knowledge  as  we  at  present  possess,  I  see  no  reason 
for  supposing  that  any  of  the  Spanish  dolmens  are  as  old  as  the 
Christian  era ;  and  the  facts  connected  with  the  two  at  Cangas  de 
Onis  and  Arrichinaga  seem  to  prove  that  they  were  "  venerated  " 
as  late  at  least  as  the  eighth,  it  may  be  the  tenth,  century,  and,  if 
venerated,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  also  have  been 
erected  at  that  late  age. 

Italy. 

Although  the  experience  we  have  just  acquired  with  reference 
to  dolmens  in  Spain  ought  to  make  any  one  cautious  as  to  making 
assertions  regarding  those  in  Italy,  still  it  probably  is  safe  to 


»  lk>iTaw,  *  Bible  in  Spain/  ii.  p.  35. 

*  *  Congr^  intenuiijonal  prehittoriquc/  Paris  volume,  p.  182. 
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asisert  that,  with  the  exception  of  one  group  at  Satumia,  there 
are  no  dolmens  in  that  country.  In  many  respects  Italy  is  very 
differently  situated  from  Spain.  Her  own  learned  societies  and 
antiquaries  have  for  centuries  been  occupied  with  her  antiquities, 
and  foreign  tourists  have  traversed  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  and  could  hardly  have  failed  to  remark  anything  that  called 
to  their  recollection  the  Druids  or  Dragons  of  their  own  native 
lands.  As  nothing,  however,  of  the  sort  has  been  recorded,  we 
may  feel  tolerable  confidence  that  no  important  specimens  exist; 
though  at  the  roots  of  the  hills  and  in  remote  corners  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  waifs  and  strays  of  wandering  races  will 
reward  the  careful  searcher  for  such  objects.  One,  for  instance, 
is  known  to  exist  near  Sesto  Calende,  in  Lombardy.  It  is  a  circle 
of  small  stones,  some  30  feet  in  diameter,  with  an  avenue  50  feet  in 
length  touching  it  tangentially  on  one  side,  and  with  a  small  semi- 
circle of  stones  20  feet  wide  a  few  yards  farther  off.^  The  whole 
looks  like  the  small  alignments  on  Dartmoor,  and  if  several  were 
found  and  the  traditions  of  the  country  were  carefully  sifted,  this 
might  lead  to  some  light  being  thrown  on  the  subject.  At  present 
it  is  hardly  much  bigger  or  more  interesting  than  a  sheep-fold. 

The  Satumia  group  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Dennis : — **  They 
are  very  numerous,  consisting  generally  of  a  quadrangular  chamber 
sunk  a  few  feet  below  the  surface,  lined  with  rough  slabs  of  rock 
set  upright,  one  on  each  side,  and  roofed  over  with  two  large  slabs 
resting  against  each  other,  so  as  to  form  a  penthouse,  or  else  a 
single  one  of  enormous  size,  covering  the  whole,  and  laid  with 
a  slight  slope,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  the  rain. 
Not  a  chisel  has  touched  these  rugged  masses,  about  16  feet 
square  to  half  that  size;  some  divided,  like  that  shown  in  the 
annexed  woodcut,  into  two  chambers  over  18  feet  across.  To  most 
of  them  a  passage  leads,  10  or  12  feet  long  and  3  feet  wide.  All 
are  sunk  a  little  below  the  surface,  because  each  had  a  tumulus  of 
earth  piled  around  it,  so  as  to  cover  all  but  the  cap  stone.*' 

One  tumulus  was  observed  with  a  circle  of  small  stones  set 
round  it,  and  Mr.  Dennis  suggests  "  that  all  may  have  been  so 
encircled,  but  that  the  small  stones  would  be  easily  removed  by 


*  *Congrv8  iiitemoti(»nal  |irehu»tf)i Hjue,'  Viur'w  voluinc,  ]».  lJi7. 
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the  peasantry."  "  Nothing,"  lie  adds,  "  at  all  like  them  is  seen  in 
any  other  part  of  Etruria." '  Satiimia  is  situated  tw(>Dty  miles  from 
the  sea,  and  if  it  is  true  that  nothing  of  the  sort  is  toaud  elsewhere 
IB  Italy,  these  dolmens  must  be  looked  upon  as  exceptional — the 
remains  of  some  stray  colony  of  dolmen-builders,  the  memory 
of  which  has  passed  away,  and  may  probably  now  be  lost  for 
ever. 

If  this  is  a  correct  representation  of  what  took  place  in  Italy, 
the  conclusion  seems  inevitable  that  the  chambered  tomuli  of 
that  country— all  of  whii-h  are  erected  with  hewn  atonea — did  not 


s  IVnnIi'  -KlnirlL' 


grow  out  of  rude-stone  monuments.  In  no  country  in  Europe  are 
the  tumuli  so  numerous  or  so  imjiortant  us  inEtruriu,  aud,aa  before 
mentioned,  lliey  certainly  extend  back  to  an  em  twelve  or  thirteen 
centuries  before  Christ.  But  if  the  dolmens  of  Frauce  or  Scamii- 
navia  are  proliistoric,  or,  in  other  wordi*,  exicnd  back  to  anything 
like  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  years  Icl'orc  Christ,  there  is  no 
reason  whatever  why  dolmens  should  not  be  found  also  in  Italy, 
if  they  ever  existed  there.     Either  it  must  be  ttiMt  Italy  never 

'  '  Citlra  knd  Crmctcric*  of  Klruria.*  ii.  i'.  3H- 
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posBeBsed  any  or  that  those  in  the  rest  of  Europe  are  very  much 
more  modern.  If  the  northern  dolmens  are  only  one  thonsand  to 
t«ro  thousand  years  old,  the  matter  is  easily  explained.  If  they 
are  three  thousand  or  four  thousand  years  old,  they  ought  also  to 
be  found  in  Italy. 

The  &ct  seems  to  be  that  both  the  Pelasgi  of  Greece  and  the 
Tyrrheni  of  Italy  came  in  contact  either  with  Egypt  or  some 
early  stone-hewing  people  before  they  left  their  homes  in  the  East 
to  m  grate  into  Europe,  and  that  they  never  passed  through  the 
rude-stone  stage  of  architecture  at  any  period,  or  at  any  place  with 
which  we  are  acquainted ;  and  as  they  were,  so  far  as  we  kiiow,  the 
earliest  colonists  of  the  countries  they  afterwards  occupied,  it 
seems  in  vain  to  look  for  dolmens  where  they  settled.  If  Attila 
had  lived  five  centuries  before  uistead  of  alter  the  Christian  era, 
he  and  Iiis  Huns  might  have  produced  a  rude-stone  age  in  Italy. 
The  inhabitants  of  Etrnria  were  essentially  a  burying,  dead- 
reverencing  people,  and  if  they  had  only  been  thrown  back  to  that 
stage  of  barbarism  which  the  rude  monuments  of  our  forefathers 
represent,  we  might  have  found  dolmens  there  in  thousands. 
The  fate  of  Italy  was  different.  Pressc.d  by  the  Celts  of  Gallia 
Cisalpina  in  the  north  and  by  the  Romans  in  the  south,  Etrnria 
was  squeezed  out  of  existence,  but  by  two  races  more  civilized 
and  progressive  than  herself.  So  far  fn^m  throwing  her  back 
towards  barbarism,  Konie  in  adopting  many  of  her  forms  advanced 
and  improved  upon  them,  and  impailed  to  her  architecture  a 
higher  and  more  intellectual  form  than  she  had  been  herself  able  to 
impress  upon  it.  So,  too,  in  Greece.  The  Dorian  superseded  and 
extinguished  the  Pelasgic  forms,  but  after  a  longer  interval  of  time. 
Four  or  five  centuries  elapsed  between  the  last  tomb  we  know  of, 
at  Mycente,  and  the  earliest  Doric  temple  at  Corinth,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  we  see  far  fewer  traces  of  the  earlier  people  in 
the  architecture  of  Greece  than  we  do  in  that  of  Rome.  But 
in  neither  insUmce  was  there  any  tendency  to  retrogade  to  a 
dolmen  stage  of  civilization. 

The  case  was  widely  different  with  such  countries  as  Spain  or 
France.  There  an  aboriginal  population  had  existed  for  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  of  years,  unprogroFsive  and  incapable, 
bo  far  as  we  know,  of  progress  within  themselves,  and  only  at  last 
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slowly  and  reluctantly  forced  by  Roman  exiample  to  adopt  a  more 
ambitious  mode  of  sepulture  than  a  mere  mound  of  earth.  No 
semi-civilized  race  ever  settled  in  their  lands,  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians at  Carthc^ena  or  Marseilles  hardly  penetrated  into  the 
interior,  and  were  besides  neither  a  building  nor  burying  race, 
and  bad,  consequently,  yery  little  influence  on  their  modes  of 
sepulture. 

,  With  Borne  the  case  was  different.  She  conquered  and  ad- 
ministered for  centuries  all  those  countries  in  which  we  find  the 
earliest  traces  of  rude-stone  monuments,  and  she. could  hardly 
fail  to  leave  some  impress  of  her  magnificence  in  lands  which 
she  had  so  long  occupied.  But  when  she  withdrew  her  pro- 
tecting care,  France,  Spain,  and  Britain  relapsed  into,  and  for 
centuries  remained  sunk  in,  a  state  of  anarchy  and  barbarism  as 
bad,  if  not  worse  than,  that  in  which  Bome  had  found  them  three 
or  four  centuries  before.  It  was  in  vain  to  expect  that  the  hapless 
natives  could  maintain  either  the  arts  or  the  institutions  with 
which  Bome  had  endowed  them.  But  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  they  would  remember  the  evidences  of  her  greatness  and  her 
power,  and  would  hardly  go  back  for  their  sepulchres  to  the 
unchambered  mole-hill  barrows  of  their  forefathers,  but  attempt 
something  in  stone,  though  only  in  such  rude  fashion  as  the  state 
of  the  arts  among  them  enabled  them  to  execute. 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  curious  illustration  of  the 
fable  of  '*  Eyes  and  no  Eyes  "  than  in  the  history  of  the  discovery 
of  dolmens  in  northern  Africa.  Though  hundreds  of  travellers 
had  passed  through  the  country  since  the  time  of  Bruce  and 
Shaw,  and  though  the  French  had  possessed  AJgiers  since  1830, 
an  author  writing  on  the  subject  ten  years  ago  would  have  been 
fully  justified  in  making  the  assertion  that  there  were  no  dolmens 
there.  Yet  now  we  know  that  they  exist  literally  in  thousands. 
Perhaps  it  would  not  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  ten  thousand 
are  known,  and  their  existence  recorded. 

The  first  to  announce  the  fact  to  the  literary  world  in  Europe 
was  the  late  Mr.  Ehind.  He  read  a  paper  on  what  he  called 
*'  Ortholithic  remains  in  North  Africa,"  to  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries in  1859,  which  was  afterwards  published  in  volume 
xxxviii.  of  the  *  Archajologia.*  It  attracted,  however,  very  little 
attention,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  its  name,  but  more  from  its 
not  being  illustrated.  It  was  not  really  till  1863,  when  the  late 
Henry  Christy  visited  Algeria,  that  anything  really  became  known. 
At  Constantino  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  a  M.  Feraud, 
interpreter  to  the  army  ot  Algeria,  who  took  him  to  a  place  called 
Bou  Moursug,  about  twenty-five  miles  south  of  Constantino,  where, 
during  a  short  stay  of  three  days,  they  saw  and  noted  down 
upwards  of  one  thousand  dolmens.'  M.  Feraud  afterwards  pub- 
lished an  account  of  these  in  the  '  M^moires  de  la  Soci^te  arch^ 
logique  de  Constantino '  for  1863,  and  the  subject  having  attracted 
some  attention  in  Europe,  a  second  memoir  appeared  in  the 
following  year,  which  contained  a  good  deal  of  additional  infor- 
mation collected  from  different  district  officers.  Since  then  various 
memoirs  have  been  published  in  Algeria  and  France.     One  by 


I  ( 
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the  now  celebrated  General  Faidherbe  **  speaks  of  three  thousand 
tombs  in  the  single  necropolis  at  Koknia,  and  of  another  equally 
extensive  within  a  few  leagues  of  Constantine."^  An  excellent 
resume  of  the  whole  subject  will  be  found  in  the  Norwich  yolume 
of  the  International  Prehistoric  Congress,  by  Mr.  Flower.  From 
all  these  we  gather  a  fair  general  idea  of  the  subject,  but, 
unfoilunately,  none  of  the  memoirs  are  written  by  persons  com- 
bining extensive  local  experience  with  real  archaeological  know- 
ledge, except,  perhaps,  Mr.  Flower.  No  plan  of  any  one  group 
has  yet  been  given  to  the  world,  nor  are  any  of  the  monuments 
illustrated  with  such  details  and  measurements  as  would  enable 
one  to  speak  with  certainty  regarding  them.  This  is  espe- 
cially the  case  with  those  represented  in  the  *  Exploration 
scientifique  de  I'Algerie,'  published  by  the  French  Government. 
There  are  in  this  work  numerous  representations  of  dolmens 
carefully  and  beautifully  drawn,  but  very  seldom  with  scales 
attached  to  them  ;  and  as  no  text  has  yet  been  published,  they  are 
of  comparatively  little  value  for  the  purposes  of  research.  Had 
Mr.  Christy  lived  a  little  longer,  these  deficiencies  would  doubt- 
less have  been  supplied ;  but,  unfortunately,  his  mantle  has  not 
fallen  on  any  worthy  successor,  and  we  must  wait  till  some  one 
appears  who  combines  leisure  and  means  with  the  knowledge 
and  enthusiasm  which  characterized  that  noble-minded  man. 

It  need  hardly  be  added  that  no  detailed  map  exists  showing 
the  distribution  of  the  dolmens  in  Algeria,^  and  as  many  of  the 
names  by  which  they  are  known  to  French  archaeologists  are 
those  of  villages  not  marked  on  any  maps  obtainable  in  this 
country,  it  is  very  difficult  to  trace  their  precise  position,  and 
almost  always  impossible  to  draw  with  certainty  any  inferences  from 
their  distribution.  In  so  far  as  we  at  present  know,  the  principal 
dolmen  region  is  situated  along  and  on  either  side  of  a  line  drawn 
from  Bona  on  the  coast  to  Batna,  sixty  miles  south  of  Constantine. 
But  around  Setif,  and  in  localities  nearly  due  eouth  from  Boujie, 
they  are  said  to  be  in  enormous  numbers.  The  Commandant 
Payen  re|)orts  the  number  of  nienliirs  there  as  not  less  than  ten 


*  Norwich    volume    of    *  Prehistoric  vol.  xi.  pi.  v.     It  oontaiiu'tl  iwigt  of  the 
CongresB/  p.  196.  ,  name»  of  plact'8  where  doliuons  were  thou 

*  A  very  imperfect  oue  appeared   in  kuowii  to  exist,  h»t  our  knowliHigc  htu 
the    *  Revue    ari'heologique,'    in     1S65,  been  imnienuely  cxtonaeil  »ince  then. 
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tliousand,  averaging  itom  4  to  5  fiset  in  height.  One  colossal 
monolith  he  describes  as  26  feet  in  diameter  at  its  base  and 
52  feet  high.'  This,  however,  is  surpassed  by  a  dolmen  sitnated 
near  Tiaret,  deBcrit>ed  by  the  Commandant  Bernard.  According 
to  his  accoant  the  cap-stone  is  65  feet  long  by  26  feet  broad, 
and  U  tvet  6  inches  thick ;  and  this  enormons  mass  is  placed 
on  other  rock^  which  rise  between  30  and  40  feet  above  the 
flnrfaoe.'  If  this  is  true,  it  is  the  most  enormons  dolmen  known, 
and  it  is  strange  that  it  shonld  have  escaped  observation  bo 
long.  Even  the  most  apathetic  traveller  might  have  been  asto- 
nished at  such  a  wonder.  Whether  less  gigantic  specimeni  of  the 
class  exist  in  that  neighbourhood,  we  are  not  told,  but  they  do  in 
detached  patches  everywhere  eastward  thi-ongbout  the  province. 
Those  de.'icribed  by  Mr.  Hhind  are  only  twelve  miles  from  Algiers, 
and  others  are  said  to  exist  in  great  numbers  in  the  regency  of 
Tripuli.^  So  far  as  is  at  present  known,  they  are  not  found  in 
Morocco,  but  are  fonnd  everywhere  between  Mount  Atlas  and 
the  Syrtes,  and  apparently  not  near  the  sites  of  any  great  cities, 
or  known  centres  of  population,  but  in  valleys  and  remote  corners, 
aa  if  belonging  to  a  nomadic  or  agricultural  population. 

When  we  speuk   of  the  ten  thousand  or,  it  may  be,   twenty 

thousand  stone  sepulchral  monuments  .^b^^i^^^ 

that  are  now  known  to  i-xist  in  nortlicm  >VdB^&^3HHHl^ 

Africa,  it  must  not  be  undLTstood  that  "^'^     ■'jr^- 

Ihey  are  all  dolmens  or  circles  of  the  vjg*^^    ; 

class  of  which  we  have  hitherto  been  '■    i^yr^*^^^^ 

speaking.     Two  other  classes  certainly  ^iW'  iH^  ~^S^L 

exist,   in  some   places,  apparently,  in  "1^  '  T    r'-ioS^K 

considerable    numbers,  though  it    is  ^^-"■•'■ciaB^f 

difficult    to    make   out  in  what  pro-  ^^kSI^^ 
portion,   and   how  far  their  forms  are 

'  111.      rkulnjL     Fran  Flovrr"!  riprr. 

local.      One    of   these  classes,  called 

Bdzina  by  the  Arabs,  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Flower  i — "  Their 

general  character  is  that  of  three  concentric  enclosures  of  atones 


'  Hemoirp*  ile  U  8oe.  uch.  de  Conitmiitine,'  1861,  p.  127. 

FInwrr,  in  Korwlrh  vnlump,  p.  204. 

'  Hffiioirpt,  FtF.,  de  Convtaiitiiie,'  1BG4,  p.  121. 


of  greater  or  less  dimeneions,  so  arranged  aa  to  form  a  aeriee  of 
steps.  Sometimes,  indeed,  there  are  only  two  outer  circles,  and 
occasionally  only  one.  The  diameter  of  the  larger  axis  of  that 
here  represented  is  about  30  feet.  In  the  centre  are  OBoally 
found  three  long  and  slender  upright  stones,  forming  three  sides 
of  a  long  rectangle,  and  the  interior  is  pared  with  pebbles  and 
broken  stones. 
"  The  Chouchas  are  found  in  the  ueighboDrhood  of  the  Bazioas, 
and  are  closely  allied  to  them.  They 
consist  of  courses  of  stones  regularly 
built  up  like  a  wall,  and  not  in  steps 
like  the  Bazinas.  Their  diameter 
Taries  from  7  to  as  much  as  40  feet ; 
but  the  height  of  the  highest  above 
the  soil  does  not  exceed  5  to  10  feet. 
They  are  usually  capped  and  covered 
by  a  large  fiag-stone,  about  4  inches 
thick,  under  which  is  a  regular  trough 
or  pit  formed  of  stones  from  a  foot  and 
a  half  to  3  feet  in  thickness.  The  interior  of  these  little  towers  is 
paved  like  the  Bazinas;  and  indeed  M.  Payen  considers  that  they 
are  the  equivalents  in  the  mountains  of  the  Bazinas  in  the  plains." ' 
In  many  instances  the  chouchas  and  bazinas  are  found  combined 
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in  one  monument,  and  sometimes  a  regular  dolmen  is  mounted  on 
steps  similar  to  those  of  a  bazina,  as  shon-n  in  the  annexed 
woodcut,  representing  one  existing  halfway  between  Constantine 

'  Flowar,  in  Nonridv  Tnlnmo,  pp.  201  tf  ttiq- 
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and  Bona.  But,  in  fact,  there  is  no  conceivable  combination  which 
does  not  seem  to  be  found  in  these  African  cemeteries ;  and  did  we 
know  them  all,  they  might  throw  considerable  light  on  some 
questions  that  are  now  very  perplexing. 

The  chouchas  are  foimd  sometimes  isolated,  and  occasionally  10  to 
12  feet  apart  from  one  another  in  groups.  In  certain  localities  the 
summits  and  ridges  of  the  hills  are  covered  with  them,  while  on  the 
edges  of  steep  cliffs  they  form  fringes  overhanging  the  ravines. 

In  both  these  classes  of  monuments  the  bodies  are  almost  always 
found  in  a  doubled-up  posture,  the  knees  being  brought  up  to 
the  chin,  and  the  arms  crossed  over  the  breast,'  like  those  in  the 
Axevalla  tomb  described  above  {page  312). 


ie7.  Tamnii,  with  Intennediate  Lines  of  Stones. 


The  most  remarkable  peculiarity  of  the  tumuli  and  circles  in 
Algeria  is  the  mode  in  which  they  are  connected  together  by 
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169.  Group  of  Sepolchral  Monuments.  Algeria. 

double  lines  of  stones — as  Mr.  Flowers  expresses  it,  like  beads  on  a 
strinir — in  the  manner  shown  in  woodcut  No.  167.  What  the 
object  of  this  was  has  not  been  explained,  nor  will  it  be  easy  to 
guess,  till  we  have  more,  and  more  detailed,  drawings  than  we  now 
possess.     Mr.  F^raud's  plate  xxviii.*  shows  such  a  line  zigzagging 


>  <  M^moiroi,  etc.,  de  CoDfUntine,*  1864,  pp.  109, 114. 
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aoroBfi  tlie  plain  between  two  lieiglits,  like  a  line  of  field  fortifica- 
tJODs,  and  with  dolmens  and  tumuli  sometimes  behind  or  in  front 
of  the  lines,  and  at  others  strung  npon  it.  At  first  sight  it  looks 
like  llie  representation  of  a  battle-field,  but,  again,  wliat  are  we  to 


make  of  such  a  group  os  that  represented  in  woodcut  168  cm 
the  previous  puge?  It  is  the  most  extensive  plan  of  any  one  of 
these  groups  which  lias  yet  been  published,  but  it  must  be  received 
with  caution.'  There  is  no  scale  attached  to  it.  The  triple  circles 
with  dolmens  I  take  to  be  tumuli,  like  those  of  the  Aveyron 
(woodcuts  Nob.  S  and  122),  but  the  whole  must  be  r^arded  as  a 
diagram,  not  as  a  plan,  and  as  such  very  unsafe  to  reason  upon. 
Still,  as  it  certainly  is  not  invented,  it  shows  the  curious  manner 
in  which  these  monuments  are  joined  together,  as  well  as  the 
various  forms  which  they  take. 

One  of  these  (?)  is  represented  in  plan  and  elevation  in  the  an- 
nexed woodcut  liiih'    It  is,  as  will  be  otiscrved,  almost  identical — 

■  'M^iiioii«fl,«to.,  deConituitme.'  '  I  hare  Ih'od  obliged  tn  take  mom 

■  Aiothet  u  publuhed  b;  M.  Bour-  |  libertii-i with  U.  FilTaud'icuta;  lht')ilui 
guignal,  in  hU'HonamenU  ■jniUiliciurii  snd  rli'VHtinu  nn-  no  ciilirrlv  diicrrpuit, 
<Ig  t'Alg^ric,'  pi.  1.,  but  it  it  itill  moic  '  tbiit  imp  <>r  l«.tU  nniit  U>  wrong.  I  half 
Btuplcioua.  )>nni)tlit  Ihcm  %  litlli-  morp  intii  bMtnunj. 
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making  allowance  for  bad  drawing — witb  those  of  Aveyron  just 
referred  to,  or  with  the  8caudinaTian  examples  as  exemplified  in 
the  diagram  (woodcut  No.  109),  As  this  class  with  the  external 
dolmen  on  the  summit  seems  to  be  Tery  extensive  in  Algeria, 
indeed  almost  typical,  an  examination  of  their  interior  would  at 
once  solve  the  mystery  of  their  arrangements,  and  tell  us  whether 
there  was  a  second  cist  on  the  ground  level,  or  where  the  body  was 
deposited.  Where  the  dolmen  stands  free,  but  on  the  flat  ground, 
as  is  the  case  with  that  shown  in  this  cut  (No.  170),  with  two  rows 
of  stones  surrounding  it,  the  body  was  deposited  in  a  cist  formed 


between  the  two  uprights  that  support  the  eap-stone,  wliich  are 
narried  down  some  5  or  6  feet  into  the  ground  for  that  purpose. 
My  impression  is  that  the  same  arrangement  is  met  with  in  those 
which  are  miscd,  and  that  either  the  supports  of  the  cap-stone 
tire  earrietl  down  to  the  ground  for  that  purpose  or  that  an 
tiidep<'ndent  cist  is  formed  directly  under  the  visible  one. 

The  dolmen  in  this  last  instance  is  of  the  usual  Kit's  Cotty 
House  style,  con!!i^ting  of  three  upright  stones  supporting  the 
cap-stone.  .Sometimes  the  outer  row  of  stones  is  replaced  by  a 
circular  jtavenient  of  flat  stimes,'  forming  what  may  be  supposed 
to  be  A  procpfwion  path  round  the  monument ;  Imt  in  fact  hardly 
any   two   are   exactly  alike,   ami  when  we   come   to   deal    with 

■  ■  fn'biatoTic  Ciinfrew,'  Somifli  vnlunie.  |>.  199. 

'2   V 
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thousaods,  it  requirea  very  complete  knowledge  of  the  whole 
before  any  claesifloatiuu  can  be  attempted.  Suffice  it  to  eay  here 
tliat  there  is  hardly  any  variety  met  with  elsewhere  of  which  a 
counterpart  cannot  be  found  in  Algeria. 

Of  their  geoeral  appearance  as  objects  in  the  landscape,  the 
annexed   woodcut   will   convey  a   tolerable  idea.     They  seem  to 


affect  the  ridges  of  the  hilla,  but  they  alBo  stretch  across  the  plain, 
and  in  fact  are  found  everywhere  and  in  every  possible  positiom 
Except  apparently  on 
the  sea-coast,  nothing 
like  the  Viking  graves, 
so  far  as  is  known, 
is  found  in  Algeria ; 
whether  this  indicates 
that  they  were  a  si'a- 
faring  people  or  not  is 
not  quite  clear,  but  it  is 
a  distinction  worth  beai^ 
iiig  ill  mind. 

One  curious  group  is 
perhaps   \\orth   quoting 

rison  with  the  gravt-s 
of  Aschenrade  (woodcut  No.  lliJ).  It  consists  of  four  tumuli 
enclosed  in  four  squares  joined  together  like  tlio  squares  of  a 
cheBB-board.     Single  squares  enclosing  cairns  are  common  enough 
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in  Scandinavia,  but  this  conjoined  arrangement  is  rare  and 
remarkable,  and  its  similarity  to  the  Livonian  example  is  so 
great  that  it  can  hardly  be  accidental.  The  Aschenrade  graves, 
it  will  be  recollected,  contained  coins  of  the  Caliphs  extending 
down  to  A.D.  999,  and  German  coins  down  to  1040.  There 
would,  therefore,  be  no  a  priori  improbability  in  these  graves 
in  Algeria  being  as  late,  if  the  similarity  of  two  monuments  so 
far  apart  can  be  considered  as  proving  identity  of  age.  Without 
unduly  pressing  the  argument,  the  points  of  resemblance  which 
exist  everywhere  between  the  Northern  Europe  and  North  African 
monuments  appear  to  prove  that  the  latter  may  be  of  any  age 
down  to  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century,  but  any  decision  as  to 
their  real  date  must  depend  on  the  local  circumstances  attending 
each  individual  example. 

The  preceding  woodcuts  are  perhaps  sufficient  to  explain  the 
more  general  and  more  typical  forms  of  Algerian  dolmens,  but 
they  are  so  numerous  and  so  varied  that  ten  times  that  number  of 
illustrations  would  hardly  suffice  to  exhibit  all  their  peculiarities. 
Their  study,  however,  is  comparatively  uninteresting,  till  we 
know  more  of  their  contents,  and  till  something  definite  is  accepted 
as  to  their  age.  When,  however,  we  turn  to  examine  that,  we 
find  the  data  from  which  our  conclusions  must  be  drawn  both 
meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  Such  as  they  are,  however,  they  cer- 
tainly all  tend  one  way.  In  the  first  place,  the  negative  evidence  is 
as  complete  here  as  elsewhere.  The  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  the 
early  Christians  were  all  familiar  with  northern  Africa,  and  there  is 
not  one  whisper  as  to  any. such  monuments  having  been  seen  by 
any  of  them.  When  we  consider  our  own  ignorance  of  their  exis- 
tence till  some  ten  years  ago,  it  may  be  said  that  such  evidence 
does  not  go  for  much  ;  but  it  is  worth  alluding  to,  as  a  hint  in  the 
opposite  direction  would  be  considered  final,  and  as  its  absence,  at 
all  events,  leaves  the  question  open.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the 
traditions  of  the  country  as  reported  by  M.  Feraud,  and  others,  and 
repeated  by  M.  Bertrand  and  Mr.  Flower,  ascribe  these  monuments 
to  the  pagan  inhabitants  who  occupied  the  country  at  the  time  of 
the  Mahommedan  conquest  Thus  (page  127):  "At  the  epoch 
the  Mussulman   invasion  these    countries   were  inhabited  by  a 
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pagan  population,  wlio  elevated  these  vast  ranges  of  stone  to  arrest 
the  invading  host."  Or,  again,  they  even  name  the  prince  who 
opposed  the  conquerors.  Thus  (page  117) :  "  Formerly  at  Machira 
lived  a  p&gan  prince  called  Abd  en  Nar — fire  worshipper.  He 
married  Zana,  queen  of  a  city  now  in  ruius  bearing  that  name« 
When  the  Arab:?  conquered  Africa,  Abd  en  Nar  abjured  his 
crown,  became  a  Mussulinan,  and  from  that  time  called  himself 
Abd  en  Nour — worshipper  of  the  light."  • 

This,  too,  must  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth ;  but  in  a  cemetery 
near  Djidjeli,  on  the  north  coast,  there  is  a  curious  tomb  formed  of 
a  circle  of  stones  like  those  of  the  pagan  cists,  with  a  headstone 
which,  if  it  is  not  the  turban-stone  that  is  usually  found  in  Turkish 
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tombe  of  modern  date,  is  most  singulnrly  like  it.  That  the 
cemetery  belongs  to  the  Mahommedans  seems  clear,  but  the  circles 
of  stones,  though  small,  indicate  a  very  imperfect  conversion — just 
such  as  the  tradition  indicates. 

These  arguments,  however,  acquire  something  like  consistency 
when  «e  come  to  examine  the  contents  of  the  tombs  themselves. 
One  of  them  (No.  4)  is  described  by  3Ir.  F^raud  as  surrounded  by 
a  circular  encL-i[ite,  12  metres,  noarly  40  feet,  in  diameter.  The 
chamber  of  the  dolmen  measured  7  feet  by  3  feet  6  inclies.  At 
the  feet  of  tlic  skeleton  were  the  iKtnts  nud  teeth  of  a  horse,  and 
an  iron  bridlt-bit.  In  the  same  grave  were  found  a  ring  of  iron, 
another  ring  with  various  other  objc^-ts  in  copjUT  (bronze  ?),  some 
fragments  of  pottery  of  a   iiU|>erior   qimlity.   and    fragments   of 
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worke<l  flint  implements,  and  lastly  a  medal  of  tlie  Empress 
FaustJDa.*  All  the  three  ngea  were  consequently  represented  in 
the  one  tomb,  ami  yet  it  certainly  belongs  to  the  second  century. 
None  of  the  others  give  such  distinct  evidence  of  their  a^,  but 
M.  Ecrtrand,  who  is  a  strong  advocate  for  the  prehistoric  age  of 
French  dolmens,  sums  up  his  impressions  of  M.  F^raud's  diECOTeries 
in  the  following  words :  "  Ceux  de  la  province  de  Constantino  ne 
pouvatent,  a  en  juger  par  les  objets  qui  y  ont  6ti  trouvea,  etre  de 
beaucoup  anle'rieur  a  I'ere  chretieiine ;  quelques-uns  mSme  seraient 
posterieurs." ' 

In  addition  to  what  he  found  inside  the  tombs,  M.  Fcraud  dis- 
covered a  Latin  inscription  in  the  cop-stone  of  a  dolmen  near  Sidi 
Eacem.  The  letters  are  too  much  worn  to  enable  the  sense  of  the 
inscription  to  be  made  out,  but  quite  sufficient  remains  to  prove 
that  it  is  in  J^tin,  iind,  from  the  form  of  the  letters,  of  a  late  type.^ 

Moniiieur  Leternunx  found  hewn  stones  and  even  columnar 
shafts  of  Bomnn  workmanship  among  llie  materials  out  of  which 
the  bazinas  at  the  foot  of  the  Aurcs 
chain  had  been  constructed,  and  ho 
gives  a  drawing  of  a  cippus  of  late 
Roman  workmanship,  bearing  an 
inscription  in  Berber  character, 
which  he  identities  with  those  on 
two  upright  stones  of  rude  form, 
one  of  which  forms  parts  of  a  circle 
near  Dona.* 

In  addition  to  tiiuse  there  iiru 
numerous    instances     among    the 
plates  which  form  the  volume  of 
the   '  }:^sploration   scientifique    de 
I'Algerie'   where    the     rude-stone 
monuments   are   so   mixed   up   with 
early   Oiristiun   character    that    it    f 
that   they    are    contemporary.     As    no    text,  however,   has   yet 
been   published   to   accompany   these   plates,   it  is   most   unsafe 


those   of  late  Boman  aod 
im|)OBftible   to  doubt 
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to  rely  on  any  individual  example,  which  from  some  fault   of 
the  draughtsman  or  engraver  may  be  misleading.    The  general 
impression,  liowever,  which  these  plates  convey  is  decidedly  in 
favour  of  a  post-Roman  date,  and  of  their  being  comparatively 
modern.    It  requires,  liowever,  some   one  on  the  spot,   whose 
attention    is    specially    directed   to    the    subject,   to    determine 
wliether  the  rude-stone  monuments  are  earlier  than  those  which 
are  hewn,  or   whether   the   contrary  is   not  sometimes,  perhaps 
always,   the  case.     If  M.  Bertrand   is  right,  and  the  Faustina 
tomb  is  of  any  value  as  an  iudication  of  age,  certainly  some- 
times   at    least,  the  rude    monuments  are   the    more    modern. 
Carthage  fell  B.C.  146,  and  the  Jugurthan  war   ended  B.a  106, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  a  people  like  the  Romans, 
would  possess  as  they  did  the  sovereignty  of  northern  Africa,  after 
that  date,  and  not  leave  their  mark  on  it,  in  the  shape  of  buildings 
of  various  sorts.     If  we  adopt  the  usual  progressive  theory,  all 
must  be  anterior  to  B.c.  100 ;  for  on  that  hypothesis  it  would  be 
considered  most  improbable  that  after  long  contact  with  Cartha- 
ginian civilization  and  under  the  direct  influence  of  that  of  Bome 
anyone  could  prefer  rude  uncommunicative  masses  to  structures 
composed  of  polished  and  engraved  stones.     It  certainly  was  so, 
however,  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  my  impression  is,  for  the 
reasons  above  given,  that  the  bulk  of  these  North  African  dolmens 
are  subsequent  to  the  Christian  era,  and  that  they  extend  well  into 
the  period  of  the  Mahommedan  domination,  for  it  could  not,  for  a 
long  time  at  least,  have  been  so  complete  as  entirely  to  obliterate 
the  feelings  and  usages  so  long  indulged  in  by  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  the  country.     Nothing,  indeed,  would  surprise  me 
less  than  if  it  were  eventually  shown  that  some  of  these  rude-stone 
monuments  extended  down  to  the  times  of  the  Crusades.    As, 
however,  we  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  prove  this,  it  is  only  put 
forward  here  as  a  suggestion,  in  order  that  those  who  may  here- 
after have  the  task  of  opening  these  tombs  may  not  reject  any 
evidence  of  their   being   so  late,  as  they  probably  would  do  if 
imbued  with  prehistoric  prejudices. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  question  who  the  people  were  that  set 
up  these  African  dolmens  must  wait  for  an  answer  till  we  know  more 
of  the  ethnography  of  northern  Africa  in  ancient  times  than  wo  do 
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at  present.  The  only  people  who,  so  far  as  we  now  see,  seem  to 
be  able  to  claim  them,  are  the  Nasamones.  From  Herodotus  we 
learn  that  this  people  buried  their  dead  sitting,  with  their  knees 
doubled  up  to  their  chins,  and  were  so  particular  about  this  that, 
when  a  man  was  dying,  they  propped  him  up  that  he  might  die 
in  that  attitude  (iv.  190).  We  also  learn  from  him  that  they  had 
such  reverence  for  the  tombs  of  their  ancestors  tliat  it  was  their 
practice  in  their  solemn  form  of  oath  to  lay  their  hands  on  these 
tombs,  and  so  invoke  their  sanction ;  and  in  their  mode  of  divina- 
tion they  used  to  sleep  in  or  on  these  sepulchres  (iv.  172).  All 
this  would  agree  perfectly  with  what  we  find,  but  Herodotus  unfor- 
tunately never  visited  the  country  nor  saw  these  tombs,  and  con- 
sequently does  not  describe  them,  and  we  do  not  know  whether  they 
were  mere  mounds  of  earth,  or  cairns  of  stone,  or  dolmens  such  as  are 
found  in  Africa.  It  is  also  unfortunate  for  their  claim  that,  in  his 
day,  the  Nasamones  lived  near  the  Syrtes  and  to  the  eastward  of 
them  (iL  82),  and  it  seems  hardly  possible  that  they  could  have 
increased  and  multiplied  to  such  an  extent  in  the  four  following 
centuries  as  to  occupy  northern  Africa  as  far  as  Mount  Atlas, 
without  either  the  Greeks  or  the  Romans  having  known  it.  They 
are  mentioned  again  by  Curtius  (iv.  7),  by  Lucan  (ix.  v.  439), 
and  by  Silius  Italicus  (ii.  v.  IIG  and  xi.  v.  180),  but  always  as 
a  plundering  Libyan  tribe,  never  as  a  great  people  occupying  the 
northern  country.  Their  claim,  therefore,  to  be  considered  the 
authors  of  the  thousands  of  dolmens  which  are  even  now  found  in 
the  province  of  Algeria,  seems  for  the  present  wholly  inadmissibla 

Still  less  can  we  admit  M.  Bertrand's  theory  alluded  to  above, 
that  the  dolmen-builders  migrated  from  the  Baltic  to  Britain,  and 
thence  through  France  and  Spain  to  Africa.  Such  a  migration, 
requiring  long  land  journeys  and  sea  voyages,  if  it  took  place  at 
all,  is  much  more  likely  to  have  been  accomplished  when  com- 
mercial intercourse  was  established,  and  the  North  Sea  and  the 
Mediterranean  were  covered  with  sailing  vessels  of  all  sorts ;  but 
then  it  is  unlikely  that  a  rude  people,  as  the  dolmen-builders 
are  assumed  to  be,  could  have  availed  themselves  of  these  trade 
routes. 

Still  no  one  can  look  at  such  monuments  as  this  of  Aveyron 
(woodcuts  Nos.  8  and  122)  and  compare  them  with  those  of  Algeria, 
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of  which  woodcut  No.  161)  is  a  type,  without  feeling  that  there  was 
a  connection,  and  an  intimate  one,  at  the  dolmen  period,  between 
tho  people  on  the  northern  with  those  on  the  southern  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  wliich  can  only  be  accounted  for  in  one  of 
three  ways. 

Either  it  was  that  history  was  only  repeating  itself  wlien 
Marshal  Bougeaud  lauded  in  Algeria  in  1830,  and  proceeded  to 
conquer  and  colonise  Algeria  for  tlie  French.  Or  we  must  assume, 
as  has  often  been  done,  that  some  people  wandering  from  the  east 
to  colonise  western  Europe  left  these  traces  of  their  passage  in 
Africci  on  their  way  westward.  The  third  hypothesis  is  that 
already  insisted  upon  at  the  end  of  the  Scandinavian  chapter, 
which  regards  these  rude-stone  monuments  as  merely  the  result 
of  a  fashion  which  sprung  up  at  a  particular  period,  and  was 
adopted  by  all  those  people  who,  like  the  Nasamones,  reverenced 
their  dead  and  practised  ancestral  worship  rather  than  that  of  an 
external  divinity. 

Of  all  these  throe  hypotheses,  the  second  seems  the  least 
tenable,  though  it  is  the  one  most  generally  adopted.  The 
Pyramids  were  built,  on  the  most  motlerate  computation,  at  least 
oOOO  B.c.^  Egypt  was  then  a  highly  civilized  and  {H>puIou8 
country,  and  the  art  of  cutting  and  polishing  stones  of  the  hardest 
nature  had  reached  a  degree  of  perfection  in  tlnit  country  in  those 
days  which  has  never  since  been  surpassed,  and  must  have  been 
practised  for  thonsjinds  of  years  before  that  time  in  order  to  reach 
the  HU\go  of  i^erfection  in  which  we  there  find  it.  Is  it  possible 
to  conceive  any  savage  Eastern  race  i*ushing  across  the  Nile  on 
its  way  westward,  and  carrying  their  rude  arts  with  them,  and  con- 
tinuing to  practise  them  for  four  or  five  thousand  years  afterwards 
without  (change  ?  Either  it  seems  more  probable  to  assume  that 
the  Egyptians  would  have  turned  them  back,  or  if  they  had 
sojourned  in  their  land  like  the  Israelites,  and  then  departed 
because  they  found  the  bondage  intolerable,  it  is  almost  certain 
that  they  would  have  carried  with  them  some  of  the  arts  and 
civilization  of  the  people  among  whom  they  had  dwelt.  If  such  a 
migration  did  take  place,  it  must  have  been  in  prehistoric  times 
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80  remote  that  its  occurrence  can  have  but  little  bearing  on  the 
argumeut  as  to  who  built  these  Algerian  monuments.  But  did 
they  come  by  sea?  Did  the  dolmen-building  races  embark  from 
the  ports  of  Palestine  or  those  of  Asia  Minor?  Were  they  in 
fact  the  far-fametl  Phoenicians,  to  whom  antiquaries  have  been  so 
fond  of  ascribing  these  structure-^.  The  fii-st  answer  to  this  is  that 
there  are  no  dolmens  in  Phoenicia,  and  that  they  have  not  yet 
been  found  near  Carthage,  nor  Utica,  nor  in  Sicily,  nor  indeed 
anywhere  where  the  Phoduicians  had  colonies.  They  are  not  even 
found  at  Marseilles,  where  they  settled,  though  on  the  western  bank 
of  the  Rhone,  where  they  had  no  establishments,  they  are  found  in 
numbers.  They  may  have  traded  with  Cornwall,  and  discovered 
lands  even  farther  north,  but  to  assume  that  so  small  a  people 
could  have  erected  all  the  meijalithic  remains  found  in  Scan- 
dinavia  and  the  continent  of  France,  and  otiier  countries  where 
they  never  settled,  perliaps  never  visited,  is  to  ascribe  great 
effects  to  causes  so  insignificant  as  to  be  wholly  incommensurable. 
So  wholly  inadequate  does  the  Phoenician  power  seem  to  have 
been  to  produce  such  effects,  that  the  proposition  would  probably 
never  have  been  brought  forward  had  the  extent  of  the  dolmen 
region  been  known  at  the  time  it  was  suggested.  Even  putting 
the  element  of  time  iisiile,  it  is  now  clearly  untenable,  and  if  there 
is  any  truth  in  the  date  above;  assigned  to  this  class  of  monu- 
ments, it  is  mere  idleness  to  argue  it. 

The  idea  of  a  migration  from  France  to  Algeria  is  by  no  means 
so  illogical.  The  French  dolmens,  so  far  as  is  now  known,  seem 
certainly  older  than  the  African — a  fact  which,  if  capable  of  proof, 
is  fatal  to  the  last  suggestion — and  if  we  assume  that  this  class  of 
monnment  was  invented  in  western  Europe,  it  only  requires  that 
the  element  of  time  should  be  suitable  to  establish  this  hypothesis. 
When  the  Celts  of  central  Gaul,  six  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era,  began  to  extend  their  limits  and  to  press  upon  those  of  the 
Aquitanians,  did  the  latter  flee  from  their  oppressors  to  seek 
refuge  in  Africa,  as  at  a  latter  period  the  dolmen-builders  of  Spain 
sought  repose  in  the  green  island  of  the  west  ?  There  certainly 
appears  to  be  no  great  improbability  that  they  may  have  done  so 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  the  adoption  of  this  form  of  archi- 
t<.*cturu  after   it  had   become   prevalent  elsewhere;  and   as  the 
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encroaching  Celts,  down  to  the  proseeution  of  the  middle  ages, 
may  have  driyen  continual  streams  of  colonists  in  the  same 
direction,  this  would  account  for  all  the  phenomena  we  find, 
provided  we  may  ascribe  that  modern  date  to  the  Algerian 
examples  which  to  me  appears  undoubted. 

It  is  hardly  probable,  however,  that  the  Aquitanians  would 
have  sought  refuge  in  Africa  unless  some  kindred  tribe  existed 
there  to  afford  thenr  shelter  and  a  welcome.  If  such  a  race 
did  exist,  that  would  go  far  to  get  rid  of  most  of  the  diflSculties 
of  the  problem.  We  are,  however,  far  too  ignorant  of  North 
African  ethnography  to  be  able  to  say  whether  any  such  people 
were  there,  or  if  so,  who  their  representatives  may  now  be,  and 
till  our  ignorance  is  dispelled,  it  is  idle  to  speculate  on  mere 
probabilities. 

We  know  something  of  the  migrations  of  the  peoples  settled 
around  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  for  at  least  ten  centuries 
before  the  birth  of  Christ,  but  neither  in  Greek  or  Roman  or 
Cathaginian  history,  nor  in  any  of  the  traditions  of  their  litera- 
ture, do  we  find  a  hint  of  any  migration  of  a  rude  people,  either 
across  Egypt  or  by  sea  from  Asia,  and,  what  is  perhaps  more  to 
the  point,  we  have  no  trace  of  it  in  any  of  the  intermediate 
islands.  The  Nurhags  of  Sardinia,  the  Talayots  of  the  Balearic 
Islands,  are  monuments  of  quite  a  different  class  from  anything 
found  in  France  or  Algeria.  So  too  are  the  tombs  of  Malta,  and, 
as  just  mentioned,  there  are  no  such  remains  in  Sicily. 

We  seem  thus  forced  back  on  the  third  hypothesis,  which 
contemplates  the  rise  of  a  dolmen  style  of  architecture  at  some 
not  very  remote  period  of  the  world's  history,  and  its  general 
diffusion  among  all  those  kindred  races  of  mankind  with  whom 
respect  for  the  spirits  of  deceased  ancestors  was  a  leading 
characteristic. 

Tripoli. 

Dr.  Barth  seems  to  be  the  only  traveller  who  has  in  recent  timt-s 
explored  tlie  regions  about  Tripoli  to  a  sufficient  extent  and  with 
the  requisite  knowledge  to  enable  him  to  observe  whether  or  not 
there   were  any  rude-stone  monuments  in  that  tUstrict.     AlH)Ut 
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halfway  between  Uoursuk  and  Ghat,  he  observed  "  a  circle  laid 
out  very  regularly  with  lai^  slabs,  like  the  opening  of  a  well ; 
and,  on  the  plain  above  the  cliRs,  another  circle  r^;ularly  laid  out, 
*'  and,"  he  adds,  "  like  the  many  circles  seen  in  Gyreuaica  and  in 
other  parts  of  Northern  Africa,  evidently  connected  with  the 
religious  rites  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  these  regions."  '  This 
is  meagre  enough ;  but  fortunately,  in  addition  to  this,  he  observed 
and  drew  two  monuments  which  are  of  equal  and  perhaps  even  of 
more  importance  to  our  present  purposes. 

One  of  these,  situated  at  a  place  called  Ksaea,-  about  forty-five 
miles  east  by  south  from  Tripoli,  con- 
sists of  six  pairs  of  triltthons,  similar  to 
that  represented  in  the  annexed  wood- 
cut. No  plan  is  given  of  their  arrange- 
ment, nor  does  Dr.  Barth  speculate  as  to 
their  use ;  he  only  remarks  that  "  they 
could  never  have  been  intended  as  doors, 
for  the  space  between  the  upright  stones 
is  Ko  narrow  that  a  man  of  ordinary  size 
could  hardly  squeeze  his  way  between 
them."  • 

The  other,  situated  at  Elkeb,  about 
the  same  distance  from  Tripoli,  but  south 
by  east,  is  even  more  curious.     It,  too,     ^^^    Triuti™  m  Xm& 
ia  a  trilithon,  but  the  supporta,  which 

are  placed  on  a  masonry  platform  two  steps  in  height,  slope 
inwards,  with  all  the  appearance  of  being  copied  from  a  car- 
pentry form,  and  the  cap-stone  likewise  projects  beyond  the 
uprights  in  a  manner  very  unusual  in  masonry.  Another  curions 
indication  of  ita  wooden  origin  is  that  the  western  pillar  has  three 
quadrangular  holes  on  its  inner  side,  6  inches  square,  wbUe  the 
corresponding  boles  in  the  eastern  pillar  go  qui  to  through. 
These  pilhtrs  are  2  feet  square  and  10  feet  high,  while  the 
impost  measures  6  feet  G  inches 

Id  front  of  these  pillars  lies  a  stone  with  a  square  sinking  in  it 


'  Tratels  and  KaooTGrira  iu  KorUicni  Africa,'  i.  ji.  20).  '  Ibid.  p.  74. 

*  /Mil.  p.  i'J.    Tliu  bnlua  arv  uut  khiiwu  iu  tlKi  cut. 
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and  a  8]iout  at  one  side.  Whatever  this  may  have  been  intended 
for,  it  ie— if  the  woodcut  nnd  description  are  to  be  depended  upon 
— the  exact  coimterpart  of  a  Hindu  Toni,  and  ae  such  would  not 
escite  remark  as  having  anything  unusnal  in  its  appearance  if 
found  in  a  modem  temple  at  Benares.  Beyond  these  in  the 
woodcut  me  seen  several  other  stones,  evidently  belonging  to 
the  sikme  monument,  one  of  which  seems  to  have  been  formed 
into  a  throne. 

These  monuments  are  not,  of  course,  alone.  There  must  be 
otlipre — probably  many  others — in  the  country,  a  knowledf;e  of 
which  nii;;ht  throw  oonniderahle  light  on  our  enquiries.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  ti]«t  thing  that  strikes  one  is  that  Jeffrey  of  Mon- 


mouth's assertion,  that  "  Giants  in  old  days  brought  from  Afrioa 
the  stones  which  the  magic  art^  of  Merlin  uftfsrwards  removed 
from  Kildare  and  set  up  at  Stonehenfre," '  is  not  so  entirely 
devoid  of  foundation  as  might  at  first  tiifrht  appear.  The  removal 
of  the  stones  m,  of  course,  absui-d,  but  the  suggestion  and  desigo 
may  possibly  have  travelled  west  by  this  route. 

If  we  now  turn  back  to  p»ge  100.  it  hCf-niH  inijMWsibW  not  t*i 
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be  struck  with  the  likeness  that  exists  between  woodcnt  No,  25 
and  woodcuts  175  and  170,  especially  the  first.  Such  similarity  is 
more  than  sufficient  to  take  away  all  improbability  from  Dr.  Barth's 
suggestion  that  **the  traces  of  art  which  they  display  may  be 
ascribed  to  Eoman  influence."  It  also  renders  it  nearly  certain 
that  these  African  trilithons  were  sepulchral,  and  adds  another 
to  the  many  proofs  adduced  above  that  Stonehenge  was  both 
sepulchral  and  post-Roman. 

The  most  curious  point,  however,  connected  with  these  monu- 
ments is  the  suggestion  of  Indian  influence  which  they— especiolly 
that  at  Elkeb — give  rise  to.  Tlie  introduction  of  sloping  jambs, 
derived  from  carpentry  forms,  can  be  traced  back  in  India,  in  the 
caves  of  Behar  ^  and  the  Western  Gliats,  to  the  second  century 
before  Christ,  but  certainly  to  no  earlier  date.  The  carpentry 
forms,  but  without  the  sloping  jambs,  continued  at  Sanchi  and 
the  Ajunta  caves  till  some  time  after  the  Christian  era,  and  where 
wood  is  used  has,  in  fact,  continued  to  the  present  day.  •*  Mutatis 
mutandis,"  no  two  monuments  can  well  be  more  alike  to  one 
another  than  that  at  Elkeb  and  the  Buddhist  tomb  at  Bangkok, 
represented  in  woodcut  177.  The  Siamese  tomb  may  be  a  hundred 
years  old;  and  if  wo  allow  the  African  trilitbon  to  be  late  Boman, 
we  have  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  centuries  between  them,  which, 
certainly,  is  as  long  as  can  reasonably  be  demanded.  In  reality 
it  was  probably  less,  but  if  the  one  was  prehistoric,  we  lose  alto- 
gether the  thread  of  association  and  tradition  that  ought  to 
connect  the  two. 

To  all  this  we  shall  have  occasion  to  return,  and  then  to  discuss 
it  more  at  length,  when  speaking  of  the  Indian  monuments  and 
their  connection  with  those  of  the  West.  In  the  meanwhile  these 
two  form  a  stepping-stone  of  sufficient  importance  to  make  us 
feel  how  desirable  it  is  that  the  countr)'  where  they  are  found 
should  be  more  carefully  examined.  My  impression  is  that  the 
key  to  most  of  our  mysteries  is  hidden  in  these  African  deserts. 

*  •  liiblury  of  Architecture,"  by  tlio  Author,  ii.  p.  483. 
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Before  leaving  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  countries  bordering 
upon  it,  it  seems  desirable  to  say  a  few  words  regarding  certain 
** non-historic"  monuments  which  exist  in  its  islands.  Strictly 
speaking,  they  hardly  come  within  the  limits  assigned  to  this  book, 
for  they  are  not  truly  megalithic  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  has 
been  used  in  the  previous  pages ;  for  though  stones  15  feet  and 
20  feet  high  are  used  in  the  Maltese  monumenti^,  they  are  shaped 
and,  it  may  bo  said,  hewn  with  metal  tools,  and  they  are  used  con- 
structively with  smaller  stones,  so  as  to  form  walls  and  roofs,  and 
cannot  therefore  be  considered  as  Bude  Stone  Monuments.  Still 
they  have  so  much  affinity  with  these,  and  are  so  mixed  up  in  all 

works  treating  of  the  subject  with  Druidical  remains  and  pre- 
historic mysteries,  that  it  certainly  seems  expedient  to  explain  as 
far  as  possible  their  forms  and  uses. 

The  monuments  are  of  three  classes.  The  first,  found  in  Malta, 
are  there  calle<l  giants'  towers — "Torre  dei  giganti" — a  name  having 
no  meaning,  but  which,  as  also  involving  no  hypothesis,  it  may  be 
convenient  to  adhere  to.  The  second  class,  called  Nurhags,  are 
peculiar  to  Sardinia.  The  third,  or  Talyots,  are  found  only  in 
the  Balearic  islands.  There  may  be  some  connection  between  the 
two  last  groujw,  but  even  then  with  certain  local  pecub'arities 
sufficient  to  distinguish  them.  The  Alaltese  monuments  however 
stand  alone,  and  have  certainly  no  connection  with  the  other  two, 
and,  as  it  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  none  of  the  three  have  any 
very  clear  affinity  with  any  known  monuments  on  the  continent  of 
either  Euroi)e  or  Africa. 

Malta. 

The  best  known  monuments  of  the  Maltese  groups  are  situated 
near  the  centre  of  the  Isle  of  Gozo,  in  the  commune  of  Barbato, 
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When  Houel  wrote  in  1787,*  only  the  outside  wall  with  the-  apse 
of  one  of  the    inner    chambers  and  the  entrance  of  another 
were  known.     He  mistook  the  right-hand  apse  of  the  second  pair 
of  chambers  for  part  of  a  circle,  and  so  represented  it  with  a 
dolmen  in  the  centre,  led  to  this  apparently  by  the  existence  of 
a  real  circle  which  tlien  was  foimd  at  a  distance  of  350  yards  from 
the  main  group.     This  circle  was  140  feet  in  diameter,  composed 
of  stones  ranged  close  together  and  alternately  broad  and  tall, 
as  shown  in  the  next  woodcut,  which  represents  the  rear. of  the 
principal  monument.     The  entrance  was  marked  by  two  very  tall 
stones,  apparently   20   feet  high.     The   interior  was  apparently 
rugged,  but   there  is  nothing  in  the   plates  to  show  from  what 
cause.     When  Houel  made  his  plan,^  it  had  all  the  appearance  of 
being  what  was  styled  a  regular"  Druidical  circle,"  and  might  have 
been  used  as  such  to  support  any  Druidical  theory.      It  is  now 
however  evident  that  it  really  was  only  the  commencement  of  the 
envelope  of  a  pair  of  chambers,  such  as  we  find  in  all  the  monu- 
ments of  this  class  on  these  islands.     If  the  plan  is  correct,  it  was 
the  most  regular  of  any,  which,  besides  its  having  every  appearance 
of  never  having  been  completed,  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
it  was  the  last  of  the  series.     This  monument  has  now  entirelv 
disappeared,    as    has    also    another    of  •  even    more    megalithic 
appearance   whicli    stood   within   a  few   yards  of  the   principal 
group,   but  of  whicli   unfortunately   we   have   neither  plan  nor 
details.     It   is   shown   with    tolerable   distinctness   in   a  view  in 
3[r.  Frere's  possession,  and  in  the  plates  whicli  are  engraved  from 
drawings  by  a  native  artist,  which  Admiral  Smyth  brought  home 
in  1827,^  nnd  which  are  engraved  in  volume  xxii.  of  the  *  Archae- 
ologia.'      Unfortunately  the  text  that  accompanies  these  plates 
is  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  charaeteT.     This  he  partially  explains 
bv  savinor  that  he  had  left  his  measurements  with  Colonel  Otto 
Beyer,  who   hnd  just   caused  the  principal  pair  of  chambers  to 
be  excavated. 

The   second    pair   of  chanibei's   was   (».\caviitrd   by  Sir  Henrv 

'  *  Voyngo    pittoroscjuo    on    SiriJo  ci      nine,   n  duplirnto  i>f  which   has   kimUy 
Maltp/  4  vols,  folio.  Pnrit»,  1787.  lM»on  K  iit  to  mr  l»y  Mr.  Fr«rt\  of  K«m]on 

•  Jht'il  \tl  rcxVi.  Hnll.XorfoIk.     rufortuimWly  th«»fe  i«n.i 

*  The  thit*e  formcil  |  art  of  u  i»et  of      artint^H  mua«\  in»«l  ^^"  <lttte,  upon  tbf^m. 
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Boaverie  when  he  waa  governor,  some  time  before  or  about  1836, 
when  a  careful  plan  and  drawingB  of  the  whole  were  published  by 
Count  de  la  Marmora.*  It  has  been  re-engraved  by  Gailhaband 
and  others,  and  is  well  known  to  arclifeologiats. 

The  moDtunentfi  thus  brought  to  light  consisted  of  two  pairs  of 
elliptical  chambere  very  similar  in  dimensions  and  plan  to  those 
at  Hnaidra  (woodcut  No.  179).  The  greatest  depth  internally 
from  the  entrance  to  the  apse  of  the  principal  pair  is  90  feet; 
the  greatest  width  across  both  130  feet.  The  right-hand  pair  as 
you  enter  is  comparatively  plain.  The  outer  chamber  of  the 
leit-hand  pair  etill  retained,  when  excavated,  fittings  that  looked 
like  an  altar  in  the  right-hand  apse,  which  was  separated  from  the 
rest  by  what  may  be  called  the  choir-screen  or  altar-rail ;  and  this 
was  ornamented  with  spirals  and  geometric  figures  neatly  and 
sharply  cut.     In  the  inner  chamber  was  a  stone,  near  the  entrance, 


(in  which  was  a  bas-relief  of  a  serpent,  but  no  other  representation 
of  any  thing  living  waa  found  elsewhere. 
The  external  appearance  of  the  monument  may  be  gathered 


*  NouTOllc*  Annali'*  lit  I'tMlitat  anlunlf^iiui-.'  i. :  i'arii,  IIVIC 
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from  the  woodcut  No.  178.  The  lower  part  of  the  wall  is  com- 
posed alternately — as  in  the  circle  just  alluded  to— of  large  stones 
laid  on  their  sides  and  smaller  ones  standing  perpendicularly 
between  them.  Above  this  the  courses  of  stones  are  of  regular 
masonry,  and  probably  there  was  some  kind  of  cornice  or  string- 
course before  the  beginning  of  the  t6o{,  but  of  this  no  trace  now 
remains  in  any  of  these  monuments. 

The  second  group,  known  as  Hagiar  Khem,  is  situated  near 
Ej-endi,  on  the  south  side  of  the  island  of  Malta,  and  is  the  most 
extensive  one  known.  The  principal  monument  contains,  besides 
the  usual  pair  of  chambers,  four  or  five  lateral  chambers ;  and  a 
short  way  to  the  north  is  a  second  monument,  containing  at  least 
one  pair;  and  to  the  south  a  third  group,  but  so  ruined  it  is 
difficult  to  make  out  the  plan.  Only  the  tops  of  the  walls  and 
the  tall  stones  which  still  rise  above  the  walls  were  known  to 
exist  of  the  monument,  till  in  1839  Sir  Henry  Bonverie  authorized 
the  expenditure  of  some  public  money  to  excavate  it.  An  account 
of  these  excavations,  with  a  plan  and  drawings,  was  published  in 
Malta  at  the  time  by  Lieutenant  Foulis.  The  plan  was  repeated, 
in  less  detail  however,  in  the  *  Archseologia,'  ^  and  afterwards  in 
the  Norwich  volume  of  the  International  Prehistoric  Congress, 
by  Mr.  Furze,  from  a  survey  recently  made  by  the  Boyal 
Engineers.    ' 

The  third  group,  known  as  that  at  Mnaidra,  is  situated  not 
far  from  the  last,  between  it  and  the  sea;  and  as  it  never  has 
been  published,  a  plan  of  it  is  given  here  ^  from  a  survey  made 
by  Corporal  Mortimer,  of  the  Royal  Engineers.  Like  the  Gozo 
monument,  it  consists  of  two  pairs  of  oval  chambers  in  juxta- 
position. The  right-hand  pair,  in  this  instance,  is  larger  and 
simpler  in  design  than  that  on  the  left,  but  it  is  so  nearly 
identical,  both  in  plan  and  dimensions,  with  the  right-hand  pair 
at  Gozo  that  they  are  probably  of  the  same  age  and  served  the 
same  purpose.     They  are  also,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  of  the  same 


*  Withapaperb3rBIp.Vanco,*Arch«x)-    ,  them  by  a    very  full    clttKription    and 
logia,'  ▼ol.  xxix.  p.  227.  |  notes  on  their  liistory  and  um,  from 


'  For  this  plan  and  the  photographs 
of  it  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of 
Col.  Oollinson,  R.E.,  who  accompanied 


which  much  of  the  following  information 
is  derived. 
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dimeDBions:  both  vonid  be  endosed,  vith  tbeir  side  walls,  by  a 
circle  75  feet  in  diameter.  The  le^hand  cone  at  Iffnaidra  would 
be  nearly  of  tbe  sstne  diameter  ;  but  at  Gk)ZO  the  corresponding 


CHpor*!  Hortimer. 


enclosure  would  require  to  be,  and  in  lact  was,  100  feet  in  diameter, 
and  the  inner  room,  measuring  80  feet  by  50  feet,  including  tbe 
apee,  was  the  largest  and  finest  apartment  of  the  class  in  the 
islands. 


I'D.  SkUdb,  CO  Uw  Um  a  a  Ibnafh  Lo>r  Fi 

Tbe  section  throngh  tbe  lower  chambers  (woodcut  No.  180)  will 
HufTico  to  explain  the  general  appearance  of  tlieee  buildings  in- 

2  E  :i 
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tern»11y,  as  thcv  now  Btand.  A  is  the  entrance  into  a  small  square 
apartment  in  which  the  altar  or  table  stands,  aliown  more  com- 
pletely in  the  next  noodcnt  (No.  181),  from  a  photograph,  nhich 
also  renders  much  mere  clenr  the  peculiar  style  of  ornamenting 


with  iDmimerabk>  "  pit  markings,"  i>eculiar  to  these  Malt«8C 
monuments,  u  is  the  entrance  into  the  oilier  chamber,  which 
but  for  the  interference  of  thnt  last  described,  wonid  have  been 
of  the  usual  ellipticiil  form.  My  impression  is  that  the  left- 
hand  apse  was  removed  at  some  time  siibsetjuent  to  the  erection  of 
the  monument,  to  admit  of  its  insertion.  On  each  side  of  the 
doorway  are  scats,  v  and  E,  ivlii<'h  arc  aluny^  found  in  Himilnr 
situations.  IJoyond,  at  f,  is  one  of  thost;  mysterious  openings 
which  arc  so  frequent;  it  is  also  seen  with  another  in  woodcut 
No.  182.  Between  this  a{)artnient  and  the  upj>er  apartment  n 
are  two  tiers  of  shelves  or  loculi,  which  are  aW  found  at  Oozo, 
and  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  nuggest  a  meunin;;  if  Ihey  were  not 
Hsal  a.1  colunibiirin  for  sepulchral  purjHises. 
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A  difficult  ciueetioii  here  arises  as  to  which  of  these  two  pain  of 
apartmeDts  is  the  older— the  npper,  with  the  simpler  style  and 
the  smaller  stones,  or  the  apartments  with  the  larger  stonee  and 
more  ornate  arrangements.  On  tlie  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
the  simpler  the  older :  among  otht^r  reasons  because  the  floor  of 
the  right-Iiond  pair  at  Mnaidrn  is  10  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
left-hand  apartments.  As  the  ediflces  are  alt  placed  on  hei^its, 
it  seems  improbable  that  the  first  comer  wonld  have  chosen  n 
site  commanded  by  a  knoll  10  feet  above  him,  and  touching  his 
half-buried  building.  But,  besides  this  local  indication,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  style  waa  prt^ressive,  and  that  this  right-hand 
chamber  at  Mnnidra  may  Ite  the  oldest,  and  the  great  one  at  Gozo 
the  hist  completed  of  all  which  we  know. 


The  excavations  at  Mnuidra  as  well  as  those  at  Hogiar  Khem 
have  snfficod  to  settle  the  tpestion  of  how  these  buildings  were 
roofed.  The  above  woodcut,  from  a  photograph,  shows  the 
B|>ringing  of  the  roof  of  the  north  en<l  of  the  outer  left-hand 
i-hatiibiT,  but,  liko  pliotugraplu  in  gcm-ra),  dtHti  t>o  nnintelligently. 
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Colonel  Collinfloii,  however,  informs  me  that  they  bracket  out- 
wards, at  the  rate  of  1  foot  in  10,  and  he  calculates  that  they 
would  meet  at  a  height  of  30  feet  so  nearly  that  they  oould  be 
closed  by  a  single  stone.    He,  however,  overlooks  the  £Btct  that 
all  these  horizontally-constructed   domes,  whether  in  Greece,  or 
Italy,  or  Sardinia,  are  curvilinear,  their  section  being  that  of  a 
Grothic  pointed  arch,  and  consequently,  if  corbelling  forward  at 
the  rate  of  1  in  10  near  the  springing,  they  would  certainly  meet 
in  this  chamber  at  15  or  20  feet  from  their  base.    When  we 
recollect  that  before  the  Trojan  war  the  Pelasgic  architects  of 
Greece  roofed  chambers  50  and  60  feet  in  diameter  (vide  nuUe^ 
page  33),  we  should   not  be  surprised  at  the  Maltese  architects 
grappling  with  apses  of  20  feet  span.    This  has  generally  been 
admitted  as  easy,  but  several  authors  have  been  puzzled  to  think 
how  the  flat  spaces  joining  the  two  apeee  could  have  been  so  roofed. 
A  careful  examination  of  the  plans  of  the  Maltese  building  seems 
to  make  this  easy.    Looking,  for  instance,  at  the  plan  of  Mnaidra, 
a  retaining  wall  will  be  observed  on  the  extreme  right,  which  is  a 
segment  of  a  circle  75  feet  in  diameter,  and  continuing  it  all 
round,  it  encloses  both  chambers.    If  a  similar  circ*le  is  drawn  round 
the  left-hand  chambers,  it  equally  encloses  them,  and  tJie  circles 
osculate,  or  have  one  party  wall  at  a   point  where  there  is  the 
group  of  cells.     This  granted,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  external 
form  of  the  roof  was  a  stepped  cone,  covering  tlie  inner  roofs,  and 
so  avoiding  the  ridges  and  hollows  which  would  have  rendered 
independent  roofing  impracticable.     The  external  appearance  of 
the  building  would  thus  have  been  that  of  two  equal  cones  joined 
together,  and  rising  probably  to  a  height  of  50  feet  above  their 
springing.     To  erect  such  a  cone  on  an  enclosing  wall  only  8  or 
10  feet  thick  may  appear  at  first  siglit  a  little  difficult  for  such 
rude  builders  as  the  Maltese  were  when  they  erected  these  domes, 
but  when  we  recollect  that  the  cone  wtis  divided  into  two  by  a 
cross  party  wall,  which  may  have  been  carried  the  whole  height, 
all  difficulty  vanishes. 

When  we  apply  these  principles  to  the  ruins  at  llagiar  Khem, 
their  history  becomes  plain  at  once.  Originally  the  monument 
seems  to  have  consisteil  of  a  single  pair  of  chambers  of  the  usual 
form,  A  and  b  of  the  accompanying  plan  ;  but  extension  becomii^g 
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necessary,  the  central  apse  of  the  inner  apartment  was  removed 
and  converted  into  a  doorway,  and  the  left-hand  lateral  apse  was 
also  removed  so  as  to  make  an  entrance  into  four  other  ovoid 
apartments,  which  were  arranged  radially  so  as  to  be  covered 
by  a  cone  90  feet  in  diameter.  Here  again  the  difficulty,  if  any, 
of  constructing  a  cone  of  these  dimensions  is  got  over  by  the 


)<■].  Plu  at  llifUr  KIhi,  pinUUf  mLond. 

numerous  points  of  support  from  i»erpeudicular  walls  which 
honeycomb  tho  building.  Tlie  external  appearance  of  this 
building  would  be  tliut  of  one  great  ooiio  90  feet  in  diameter 
covering  th«  cells,  and  anastomuKing  with  one  <iO  feet,  or  one-third 
less,  in  diameter  covering  the  entrance  cimmbera. 

Restored  in  this  manner,  the  external  a[)peurance  of  tliese  monu- 
nieuts  would  have  been  very  similar  to  that  of  tlie  Eubber 
Itoumcia  near  Algiers  and  the  Mudracen  near  Blidah.  The 
former  was  200  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  oone  rising  in  steps  to  the 
height  of  130  feet,  which  was  lower  in  proportion  thuD  suggestixl 
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above,  but  ita  interior  was  nearly  solid,  and  admitted  therefore  of 
any  angle  that  might  appear  most  beautiful.  The  Madraoen  locoes 
eren  lower,  but  do  correct  section  of  it  has  been  pablished.  The 
Enbber  Roumeia  has  now  been  ascertained  to  have  been  the  tomb 
of  the  Mauritanian  kings  down  to  the  time  of  Juba  IL,  or  abont 
the  Christian  era.*  Judging  from  its  style,  the  Madracen  may  be  a 
century  earlier.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  hardly  seems  to  me  doubtful 
-but  that  these  l^mbs  are  late  Roman  translations  of  a  type  to 


'    m  A  plate  Ld  Blftkcslcj  t 


L    HgotlH  In  AlfRU. 


which  the  Maltese  exaraj  ka  belongetl     but  tlie  int4?rmediate  links 
in  the  lonp  chain  whuh  coiinerts  tlien  ha^e  vet  to  be  recovered. 

IntirnalK  these  Maltese  monuments  are  rude  and  exhihit  very 
little  attempt  nt  derorntion.  The  inner  aparlmenta,  iK-ing  dark, 
are  quite  plain,  but  the  outer,  admitting  a  certain  quantity  of  light 
by  the  door,  have  a  proi>ortionnte  ainonnt  of  ornament.  At  Oozo, 
in  the  outer  apartment,  there  are,  as  mentioned  above,  scrolls  and 
spirals  of  a  style  very  mncli  more  n'fiiK'd  than  is  found  in  Ireland 
or  in  rude  monuments  genonilly,  but  more  rcsonibliiig  that  of  those 
found  at  Myiciin'  and  other  parts  of  tJrewv,  At  Kagiar  Khem 
and  Muaidnt  tlio  favourite  ornament  are  pit  inurkiiiirs,     \\'hDther 


'  BorliriigRiT,  ■Tunibwku  liv  In  Chn'tkii 
taniv;'  Alger,  1H67. 
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these  have  any  affinity  with  those  which  Sir  J.  Simpson  so  copiously 
illustrated/  is  by  no  means  clear.  In  Malta  they  are  spread  evenly 
over  the  stone,  and  are  such  a  decoration  as  might  be  used  at  the 
present  day  (woodcut  No.  181).  An  altar  was  found  in  one  of  the 
outer  chttmbers  at  Hagiar  Ehem,  and  in  both  the  Maltese  monu- 
ments, stone  tables  from  4  to  5  feet  higli  (one  is  shown  in  the 
woodcut  No.  181),  the  use  of  which  is  not  clearly  made  out.  They 
are  too  tall  for  altars,  and,  unless  in  the  l^learic  Islands,  nothing 
like  them  19  known  elsewhere. 

After  what  has  been  said  above,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  enter 
into  the  argument  whether  these  buildings  are  temples  or  tombs. 
Their  situation  alone,  in  this  instance,  is  sufficient  to  prove  that 
they  do  not  belong  to  the  former  class.  Men  do  not  drop  three  or 
four  temples  irr^ularly,  as  at  Gozo,  within  a  stone's  throw  of  one 
another,  on  a  bare  piece  of  ground,  far  away  from  any  centres  of 
population.  The  same  is  the  case  at  Hagiar  Ehem,  where  certainly 
three,  probably  four,  sets  of  chambers  exist ;  and  Mnaidra  may 
almost  be  considered  a  part  of  the  same  group  or  cemetery. 

Malta,  it  is  said,  was  colonised  by  the  Phoenicians,  at  least  was 
so  in  Diodorus*  time,^  though  how  much  earlier  they  occupied  it, 
we  are  not  told,  nor  to  what  extent  they  superseded  the  original 
inhabitants.  We  also  learn  incidentally  that  they  possessed 
temples  dedicated  to  Melkart  and  Astarto.  This  is  very  pro- 
bable, and  if  so,  their  remains  will  be  foimd  near  their  harbours, 
and  where  they  established  themselves;  and  Colonel  Collinson 
informs  me  that  remains  of  columnar  buildings  have  been  found 
both  at  Marsa  Sirocco  and  near  the  dockyard  creek  at  Yaletta. 
These,  most  probably,  are  the  remains  of  the  temples  in  question, 
though  |K>ssib]y  rebuilt  in  Roman  times.  The  little  images  found 
in  the  apartments  at  Hagiar  Khem  may  be  representations  of 
the  Cabeiri,  though  I  doubt  it;  but  little  headless  deformities, 
20  inch(?s  high,  some  of  stone  and  some  of  clay,  are  not  the 
divinities  that  would  be  worshipped  in  such  temples,  though  they 
might  bo  offerings  at  a  tomb. 

If  these  buildings  were  tombs,  they  were  the  burying-places  of 
a  {)eopIe  who  burnt  their  dead  and  carefully  pn^served  their  ashes, 

'  '  I'rocctNliiigH  ^i^>^•.  Ant.  Sent./  vi.,  HtijiplcmcMit.  ''  HUt.,  r.  12,3. 
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and  who  paid  the  utmost  respect  to  their  bnried  dead  long  after 
their  decease.  The  inner  apartments  have  shelves  and  cupboards 
in  stone,  and  numerous  little  arrangements  which  it  seems  im- 
possible to  understand  except  on  the  supposition  that  they  were 
places  for  tlie  deposit  of  these  sacred  remains.  Some  of  the  re- 
cesses have  doors  cut  out  of  a  single  slab  2  and  3  feet  square  at 
the  opening,  some  are  so  small  that  a  man  could  hardly  squeeze 
himself  through,  and  some  are  holes  into  which  only  an  arm  could 
be  thrust,^  but  from  the  rebate  outside  of  all,  the  intention  seems 
to  have  been  for  them  all  to  be  closed. 

Although  from  all  these  arrangements  it  may  broadly  be  asserted 
that  they  are  not  temples  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term ;  the  outer 
apartments  may  be  considered  as  halls  in  which  religious  ceremonies 
were  performed  in  honour  of  the  dead,  and,  so  far,  as  places  of  worship ; 
but  essentially  they  were  sepulchres,  and  their  uses  sepulchral. 

We  know  so  little  of  the  ancient  history  of  Malta  that  it  is 
extremely  difficult  even  to  guess  who  the  people  were  who  erected 
and  used  these  sepulchres.  Most  people  would  at  once  answer,  the 
Phoenicians;  but,  in  order  to  establish  their  claim,  one  of  two 
things  is  necessary — either  we  must  have  some  direct  testimony 
that  they  erected  these  monuments,  or  we  must  be  able  to 
show  that  they  erected  similar  tombs  either  near  their  own 
homes  or  elsewhere.  Neither  kind  of  proof  is  foilhcoming.  No 
such  tombs  are  found  near  Tyre  or  Sidou,  or  near  Carthage,  and 
classical  authorities  are  absolutely  silent  on  the  subject  The 
monuments  most  like  them  are  the  tomb«  at  Mycenae,  but  the  dif- 
ferences are  so  great  that  I  would  hesitate  to  lay  much  stress  on  any 
slight  similarities  that  exist  The  Greek  monuments  were  always 
intended  to  be  buried  in  tumuli.  Those  at  Malta  have  so  strongly 
marked  and  so  ornamental  a  podium  outside  that  it  is  evident  they 
never  were  so  covered  up.  It  may  be  difficult  to  prove  it,  but  I 
fancy  if  we  are  ever  to  find  their  originals,  it  is  to  Africa  we  must 
look  for  them.     They  are  too  unlike  anything  else  in  Europe. 

It  seems  even  more  difficult  to  define  their  age  than  to  ascertain 
their  origin.     Looking  at  the  nature  of  the  stone,  their  state  of 


*  One  at  Mnaidra  wiU  be  aei'n  at  F,  in  woodcut  Nu.  180,  and  al»o  in  the  view, 
woodcut  No.  182. 
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preflervation,  and  other  circomatanceSy  I  cannot  believe  they  are 
very  old.  If  they  were  in  Greece,  or  in  Europe,  or  anywhere 
where  they  could  be  compared  with  other  monuments,  some 
useful  inferences  might  be  drawn ;  but  they  are  so  unique  that  this 
mode  is  unavailable.  We  have  nothing  we  can  confidently  com- 
pare them  withy  and  we  are  so  entirely  ignorant  of  the  ancient 
history  of  Malta  that  we  cannot  tell  in  the  least  at  what  age 
she  reached  that  stage  of  civilization  which  the  workmanship  of 
these  monuments  represents.  We  are  probably  safe,  however,  in 
assuming  that  they  are  pre-Boman,  and  as  safe  in  believing  that 
they  are  not  earlier  than  the  monuments  of  Mycenae  and  Thyms ; 
in  short,  that  they  belong  to  some  period  between  the  Trojan  and 
the  Punic  wars,  but  are  most  probably  much  nearer  to  the  former 
tlian  to  the  latter  epoch  in  the  world's  history. 

Sardinia. 

It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  fragmentary  nature  of  society 
in  the  ancient  world  that  Sardinia  should  possess  a  class  of  monu- 
ments absolutely  peculiar  to  itself.  It  is  not  this  time  ten  or  a 
dozen  monuments,  like  those  of  Malta,  but  they  are  numbered  by 
thousands,  and  so  like  one  another  that  it  is  impossible  to  mistake 
them,  and,  what  is  still  more  singular,  as  difficult  to  trace  any 
progress  or  change  among  them.  The  Talyots  of  the  Balearic 
Islands  may  resemble  them,  but,  excepting  these,  the  Nurhags  of 
Sardinia  stand  quite  alone.  Nothing  the  least  like  them  is  found 
in  Italy,  or  in  Sicily,  or,  indeed,  anywhere  else,  so  far  as  is  at 
present  known. 

A  Nurhag  is  easily  recognized  and  easily  described.  It  is 
always  a  round  tower,  with  sides  sloping  at  an  angle  of  about 
10  degrees  to  the  horizon,  its  dimen^^ions  varying  from  20  to 
tiO  feet  in  diameter,  and  its  height  being  generally  equal  to  the 
width  of  the  Imse.  Sometimes  they  are  oue,  frequently  two 
and  even  three  storeys  in  height,  the  centre  being  always  occupied 
by  circular  chambers,  constructed  by  projecting  stones  forming  a 
dome  with  the  section  of  a  pointed  arch.  The  chamber  generally 
occupies  one-third  of  the  diameter,  the  thickness  p(  the  walls 
forming  the  remaining  two-thirds.     There  is  invariably  a  ramp  or 
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ataiicase  leading  to  tlie  platform  at  the  top  of  the  toner.  Tliese 
peculiarities  will  be  underBtood 
from  the  aauezed  section  and 
plan  of  ooe  from  De  la  Mannors's 
work.' 

When  the  Nurhags  are  of  more 
than  one  storey  in  height,  tliey  are 
generally  surrounded  by  others 
ivhich  are  attached  to  them  by 
platforms,  often  of  conaiderable 
extent.  That  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara has,  or  had,  four  small  Nur- 
hags  encased  in  the  four  corners 
of  the  platform,  to  nhich  access 
was  obtained  by  a  doornay  in 
the  central  tower;  but  frequently 
tliere  are  also  separate  ramps 
when  the  platforms  are  extensive. 
The  masonry  of  these  monuments 

is  generally  neat,  though  sometimes  the  stones  are  unhewn,  but 


:^V.  ^ 


nowhere  dops  there  appear  any  attemjit  at  roogalithic  mafrnificencr. 


'  '  VojBgi'  en  PanlniRiii','  [mr  If  Ptr,  I  only  nlinlilf  work  nn  llir  miliprt,  nil.  "t 
AlbrrtilolnMnniHm:  I'ariii.  IMin.  Ax  ii(«rlyiiU.Ui>-iiirurii>iitii.iiiiii.liHrlia|it<'r 
tbii  in  luit  •>iily  tlu'  Unt  bul  r.-ully  lli.'   |   ia  tnuMtl  ii[»ii  it. 
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Thej  are,  at  the  seme  time,  absolutely  without  any  architect 
tnral  ornament  which  coultl  give  ue  any  hint  of  their  affinities ; 
and  no  inscriptions,  no  images,  no  sculptures  of  any  kind,  have 
heen  found  in  them. 
They  are  in  this  re- 
spect as  UDCommuni- 
cative  as  our  own  mde- 
stono  monuments. 

Written  history  is 
almost  equally  silent. 
Only  one  passage  has 
been  disinterreil  which 
seems  to  refer  to  them. 
It  is  a  Greek  work, 
generally  known  as 
'  Do  Mirabilihus  Aus- 
cultationibus,' '  and 
ascribed  doubtfully  to 
Aristotle.  It  is  to  the 
following  efiFect: — '-It 
is  said  that  inthe  island 
of  Sardinia  Ihere  exist, 
among  other  beautiful 
itnd  numerous  edifices, 
built  after  the  manner 
of  the  ancient  Greeks, 
certain  domes  (ftoKoi)  of  exquisite  proportions.  It  is  further 
said  that  they  wero  built  by  lolas,  son  of  Iphicles,  who,  having 
taken  with  him  the  Tliespiadm,  went  to  coloniso  this  island." 
This  certainty  looks  as  if  the  Nnrbags  existed  when  this  book 
was  writti^n,  tlioiigh  tlio  description  is  by  a  [^rson  who  eridently 
never  saw  them.  Diodorus  so  far  confiniis  this  that  ho  says: 
"  lohuis,  having  fuundcd  tlio  colony,  fetched  Dedahii  from  8icily, 
and  built  numerous  and  grand  edifices,  wlii<4i  subsist  to  the 
present  day,  and  are  called  Dedalean,  from  llie  name  of  their 
builder ; "  *  and  in  auothor  paragrajih  he  recura  to  the  veneration 


■  Ufklccr,  lii.  p.  <HH,  lora.  100. 
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"  in  which  the  name  of  lolans  is  held."  This,  too,  is  nnaatisfactory, 
as  written  hy  a  person  who  never  visited  the  island,  and  had  not 
seen  the  monuments  of  which  he  was  speaking. 


It  is  little  to  be  wondered  at  if  buildings  BO  mysterions  and  so 
unlike  any  known  to  exist  elsewhere  should  have  given  rise  to 
speculations  almost  as  wild  as  those  that  hang  around  our  own 
rude-stoue  monuments.  The  various  theories  which  have  be^i 
advanced  are  enumerated  and  described  by  De  la  Marmora '  so 
folly  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  recapitulate  them  here,  nor 
to  notice  any  but  three,  which  seem  really  to  have  some  plausible 
foundation. 

The  first  of  these  assumes  the  Nurbags  to  have  been  watoh- 
towers  or  fortifications. 

The  second,  that  they  were  temples 
The  third,  that  they  were  tombs. 

Looking  at  the  positions  in  which  they  are  found,  the  first  of 
these  tlieories  is  not  bo 
devoid  of  foundation  aa 
might  at  first  sight  ap- 
pear. As  a  rule,  they 
are  all  placed  on  heights, 
and  at  such  distances  as 
to  be  seen  from  one  an- 
other, and  consequently 
be  able  to  communicate 
by  signal  at  least.  Take 
such  an  example,  for  in- 
stance, as  that  of  Giara, 
near  Isili  (Woodcut  No. 
188).  Any  engineer 
officer  would  be  delighted  with  the  manner  in  which  the  position 
is  taken  up.  Every  point  of  vantage  in  the  circumference  is 
occupied,  and  two  points  in  the  interior  fortified,  so  as  to  act  as 
supports.  The  designer  of  the  entrenched  camp  at  Linz  might 
rub  his  eyes  in  astonishment  to  find  his  inventions  forestalled  by 


IM.    Uip  of  U  Glin. 
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three  thousand  years,  and  by  towers  externally  so  like  his  own  as 
hardly  to  be  distinguishable  to  an  unpractised  eye.  The  form 
of  the  towers  themselves  lends  considerable  plausibility  to  the 
defensive  theory.  Such  a  Nurhag,  for  instance,  as  that  of  Santa 
Barbara  (woodcuts  Nos.  186,  187),  surrounded  by  four  lesser  ones, 
connected  by  a  platform,  and  dominaterl  by  the  central  tower,  is  a 
means  of  defence  we  might  now  adopt,  provided  we  may  assume  the 
existence  of  a  parapet,  which  has  fallen  through  age. 

When  we  come  to  look  a  little  more  closely  at  this  military 
question,  we  perceive  that  we  are  attempting  to  apply  to  a  people 
who  certainly  had  no  projectiles  that  would  carry  farther  than 
arrows,  principles  adapted  to  artillery  or  musketry  fire.  The 
Nurhags  are  placed  at  such  distances  as  to  afford  no  support  to  one 
another  before  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  and  though  in  them- 
selves not  indefensible,  they  possess  the  radical  defect  of  having 
no  accommodation  for  their  garrisons.  It  is  impossible  that  men 
could  live,  cook,  and  sleep  in  the  little  circular  apartments  in 
their  interior,  and  the  platforms  added  very  little  to  their  accom- 
modation. Had  the  four  detached  Nurhags  at  Santa  Barbara  been 
connected  with  walls  only,  so  as  to  surround  the  central  tower  with 
a  court,  the  case  would  have  been  very  different;  but  as  in  all 
instances  this  is  filled  up,  so  as  to  form  a  platform,  it  is  evident 
that  it  was  exposure,  not  shelter,  that  was  sought  in  their  con- 
struction.^ 

Another,  and  even  stronger,  argument  is  derived  from  their 
number.  De  la  Marmora  asserts  that  the  remains  of  at  least  three 
thousand  Nurhags  can  now  be  traced  in  Sardinia,^  and  there  seems 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  his  calculation,  nor  his  assertion  that 
they  were  once  much  more  numerous,  and  that  they  are  dispersed 
pretty  evenly  over  the  whole  island.  Can  any  one  fancy  a  state  of 
society  in  such  an  island  which  would  require  tliat  there  should  be 
three  thousand  castles  and  yet  no  fortified  cities  as  places  of  refuge  ? 
They  were  not  erected  to  protect  the   island  against  a  foreign 


*  The  Booich  broebs,  which  are  in  ;  veniently,  and  they  only  needed  to 
their  construction  the  erectioni  most  liko  creep  into  the  c-hambem  in  the  wall 
thenc,  hare  all  coortyardi  in  their  centre,      to  sleep. 

in  which  all  the  domestic  operations  of         '  *  Voyage  en  Sardaigne/  pp.  46  and 
the    garrison  could  be  carried  on  con-      116. 
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enemy,  because  most  of  them  are  inland.  They  coold  no^  be 
made  to  serve  for  the  protection  of  the  rich  during  insurrectioiis 
or  civil  wars,  nor  to  enable  robbers  to  plunder  in  security  the 
peaceful  inhabitants  of  the  plain.  In  short,  unless  the  ancient 
Sardinians  lived  in  a  state  of  society  of  which  we  have  no  know- 
ledge elsewhere,  these  Nurhags  were  certainly  not  military  works* 

When  we  turn  to  the  second  hypothesis  and  try  to  consider 
them  as  temples,  we  are  met  by  very  much  the  same  difficulties 
as  beset  the  fortification  theory.  If  temples,  they  are  unlike  the 
temples  of  any  otlier  people.  Grenerally  it  is  assumed  that  they 
were  fire  temples,  from  their  name  Nur — ^in  the  Semitic  languages 
signifying  fire — but  more  from  their  construction.  The  little 
circular  chambers  in  their  interiors  are  admirably  suited  for  pre- 
serving the  sacred  fire,  and  the  external  platforms  as  well  adapted 
for  that  Sabean  worship  of  the  planets  which  is  generally  under- 
stood to  be  associated  witli  fire-worship.  But  assuming  this  to 
be  the  case,  why  so  numerous?  We  can  count  on  our  fingers  all 
the  fire-temples  that  exist,  or  were  ever  known  to  exist,  in  fire- 
worshipping  Persia ;  and  if  a  dozen  satisfied  her  spiritual  wants, 
what  necessity  was  there  for  three  thousand,  or  probably  twice 
that  number,  in  the  small  and  sparsely  inhabited  island  of  Sar- 
dinia? Had  every  family,  or  little  village  community  its  own 
separate  temple  on  the  nearest  high  place  ?  and  did  each  perform 
its  own  worship  separately  from  the  rest?  So  far  as  we  know, 
there  is  no  subordination  among  them,  nothing  corresponding  to 
cathedrals,  or  parish  churches  or  chai)els.  Some  are  smaller,  or 
some  form  more  extensive  groups  than  others,  but  a  singularly 
republican  equality  reigns  throughout,  very  unlike  the  hierarchical 
feeling  we  find  in  most  religions.  In  one  other  respect,  too,  they  are 
unlike  the  temples  of  otlier  nations.  None  of  them  are  situated  in 
towns  or  villages,  or  near  the  centres  of  population  in  the  island. 

Must  we  then  adopt  the  third  hypothesis,  that  they  v.  ere  tombs  ? 
Here  again  tho  same  difficulties  meet  us.  If  they  were  tombs,  they 
are  unlike  those  of  any  other  people  with  whom  we  are  acquainted. 
Their  numbers  in  this  instance  is,  however,  no  difficulty.  It  is  in 
the  nature  of  the  case  that  sepulchres  should  accumulate,  and 
their  number  is  consequeutly  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  in 
favour  of  this  destination.     Nor  does   their  situation    militate 
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against  this  view.  Nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  a  people 
should  like  to  bury  their  dead,  on  high  places,  where  their  tombs  can 
be  seen  from  afar.  In  fact,  there  does  not  seem  much  to  be  said 
against  this  theory,  except  that  no  sepulchral  remains  have  been 
found  in  them.  It  is  true  that  De  la  Marmora  found  a  skeleton 
buried  in  one  at  Iselle,^  and  apparently  so  placed  that  the  interment 
must  have  taken  place  before  the  tower  was  built,  or  at  all  events 
finished ;  but  the  presence  of  only  one  corpse  in  two  thousand 
nurhags  tells  strongly  against  the  theory,  as  where  one  was  placed 
more  would  have  been  found  had  this  form  of  interment  been  usual, 
and  amidst  the  himdreds  of  ruined  and  half-ruined  nurhags  some 
evidence  must  have  been  found  had  any  of  the  usual  sepulchral 
r  sages  prevailed.  To  my  mind  the  conclusion  seems  inevitable 
that,  if  they  were  tombs,  they  were  those  of  a  people  who,  like  the 
Parsees  of  the  present  day,  exposed  their  dead  to  be  devoured  by 
the  birds  of  the  air.  If  there  is  one  feature  in  the  nurhags  more 
consistent  or  more  essential  than  another,  it  is  that  of  the  stairs  or 
ramps  that  give  access  to  their  platforms.  It  shows,  without  doubt, 
that,  whether  for  defence,  or  worship,  or  burial,  the  platform  was  the 
feature  for  which  the  edifice  was  erected,  and  there  it  must  have 
been  that  its  purposes  were  fulfilled.  But  is  it  possible  that  such 
a  practice  ever  prevailed  in  {Sardinia  ?  It  is,  of  course,  precipitate 
to  answer  that  it  did.  But  the  custom  is  old.  Anything  so  excep- 
tional among  modem  usages  is  not  the  invention  of  yesterday,  and 
it  may  have  been  far  more  prevalent  than  it  now  is,  and  it  may  in 
very  ancient  times  have  been  brought  by  some  Eastern  colonists 
to  this  Western  isle.  I  dare  hardly  suggest  that  it  was  so;  but  this 
is  certain,  that  such  towers  would  answer  in  every  respect  perfectly 
to  the  "Towers  of  Silence  "  of  the  modem  Persians,  and  the  little 
side  chambers  in  the  towers  would  suit  perfectly  as  receptacles  of 
the  denuded  bones  when  the  time  arrived  for  collecting  them. 

One  argument  against  their  being  sepulchres  has  been  drawn 
from  the  fact  that  frequently  a  different  class  of  graves,  called 
giants*  tombs,  is  found  in  their  immediate  proximity.  The  con- 
clusion I  would  draw  from  this  is  in  a  contrary  sense.  These 
giants'  tombs  are  generally  long  graves  of  neatly  fitted  stones^ 
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with  a  tall  frontispiece,  which  is  formed  of  one  stone,  always 
carefully  hewn  and  sometimes  carved.  On  each  side  of  the 
entrance  two  arms  extend  so  as  to  form  a  semicircle  in  fronts  and 
when  the  circle  is  completed  by  detached  menhirs,  these  are 
generally  shaped  into  cones  and  carved.  The  whole,  in  fact,  has 
a  more  advanced  and  more  modem  appearance  than  the  nnrhags, 
and,  as  I  read  the  riddle,  the  inhabitants  adopted  this  form,  and 
that  found  in  the  nurhag  at  Iselle,  after  they  had  ceased  to  use  the 
nurhag  itself  as  a  means  of  disposing  of  their  dead,  but  were  still 
clinging  to  the  spots  made  sacred  by  the  ashes  of  their  forefathers. 
That  the  nurhags  are  old  scarcely  seems  to  admit  of  a  donbt^ 
though  I  know  of  only  one  material  point  of  evidence  on  the 
subject  It  is  that  the  pier  of  a  Boman  aqueduct  has  been  founded 
on  the  stnmp  of  a  ruined  and  consequently  desecrated  nurhag.* 
Some  time  must  have  elapsed  before  the  primitive  and  sacred  use 
of  the  nurhag  had  been  so  completely  forgotten  that  it  should 
be  so  used.  But  the  passages  above  quoted  from  the  *  Mirabilibns  ' 
and  Diodorus  show  that  in  the  first  and  fifth  centuries  ixc. 
nothing  was  known  of  their  origin  by  these  authors,  and  no  other 
has  ventured  to  hint  at  their  age.  In  classical  times  they  seem  to 
have  been  as  mysterious  as  they  are  now : — 

"  Tn  tho  glimmer  of  the  dawn 
They  stand  the  solemn  silent  witnesses 
Of  ancient  days, — alture— or  graves." 


Balearic  Islands. 

The  third  group  of  monuments  indicated  above  are  the  Talyota 
of  Minorca  and  Majorca.  Unfortunately  our  guide,  De  la  Marmora, 
deserts  -T18  horo.  He  went  to  explore  them,  but  ill  health  and 
other  adverse  circurastancoa  prevented  his  carrying  his  intent 
fully  into  effect,  and  we  are  left  consequently  very  much  to  tho 
work  of  Don  Juan  Ramis,*  which  is  the  reverse  of  satisfactory. 

Externally  they  generally  resemble  the  nurhags  in  appearance, 
and  apparently  have  always  chambers  in  their  interior,  but  De  la 


*  De  la  Mannora,  pi.  y.  p.  149. 

'  *  Antigfiedades  Celticas  de  la  Isla  de  Blenorca,  Ac.  ;*  Mahon,  1818. 
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Marmora  wae  luiable  to  determine  whether  asy  of  them  had  the 
internal  staircase '  leadinn;  to  the  summit  which  is  the  invariable  and 
essential  characteristic  of  the  norhag.  If  they  had  not  this,  they  must 


be  considered  an  more  nearly  approaching  to  our  chambered  cairns 
than  to  norhags;  and  till  this  point  is  settled,  and  we  know  more 
alxiut  them,  we  must  refrain 
fn>ra  flpccalations  on  the 
subject.  One  cbaraeteristic 
feature  they  have,  however, 
which  it  is  useful  to  note. 
It  is  a  bilithon,  if  such  a 
term  is  admissible — an  up- 
right flat  stone,  with  one 
across  it  forming  n  sort  of 
table.  In  appearance  it  very 
much  resemblofl  those  stone  '*"'  »■  "1^'i'Ip*'.  Mun'..!^'"^' 

tables  which  are  found  in- 
side the  chambers  of  the  Maltese  scpuli^hrcB,  but  thctie  are  always 
lai^r,  and  placed,  so  far  as  is  known,  externally.     What  their 
use  may  have  been,  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture,  but  they  were 
evidently  considered  important  here,  as  in  woodcut  No.  190  end 


'  Voy«((f,'  )>|i.  s 
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is  shown  surrounded  by  a  sacred  enclosure,  as  if  being  itself  the 
**  Numen "  to  be  honoured.  At  Malta,  as  before  remarked,  they 
certainly  were  not  altars,  because  pedestals,  which  were  unmis* 
takably  altars,  are  found  in  the  same  apartments,  and  they  are 
very  unlike  them.  They  seem  more  like  the  great  saucers  in 
the  Irish  tombs,  and  may  have  served  the  same  purposes ;  but 
altogether  these  Balearic  outside  tables  are  unlike  anything  we 
know  of  elsewhere. 

Eude-stone  circles  seem  to  be  not  uncommon  in  combination  with 
the  talyots  and  tall  altars,  and  on  the  whole  they  seem  to  bear  as 
much  affinity  to  the  monuments  of  Spain  as  to  those  of  Sardinia, 
but  again  till  we  know  more  it  is  idle  to  speculate  on  either  their 
age  or  uses  beyond  the  conclusion  drawn  from  all  similar  monu- 
ments— that  their  destination  was  to  honour  departed  greatness. 

It  would  be  not  only  interesting  but  instructive  to  pursue  the 
subject  further,  for  the  monuments  of  these  islands  deserve  a 
more  complete  investigation  than  they  have  yet  received;  but 
this  is  not  the  place  to  pursue  it.  Indeed,  it  is  only  indirectly 
that  they  have  any  connection  with  the  subject  of  this  work. 
They  are  not  megalithic  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is 
generally  used.  Nor  are  they  rude,  for  all  the  stones  are  more 
or  less  sliaped  by  art,  and  all  are  used  constructively.  In  none 
of  them  is  the  stone  itself  the  object  and  end  of  the  erection. 
In  all  it  is  onlv  a  means  to  an  end. 

It  is  their  locality  and  their  age  that  import  them  into  our 
argument  if  there  is  anything  in  the  connection  between  the 
monuments  of  France  and  Algeria,  as  attempted  to  be  shown 
above.  Whether  the  African  ones  came  from  Europe,  or  vice  versd^ 
it  must  have  been  in  consequence  of  long-continued  intercourse 
between  the  two  countries,  and  of  an  influence  of  the  dolmen 
builders  in  the  Western  Mediterranean  which  could  hanlly  have 
failed  to  leave  traces  in  the  intermediate  islands,  unless  they  had 
been  previously  civilized  and  had  fixed  and  long-established  modes 
of  dealing  with  their  own  dead. 

Assuming  that  the  nurhags  and  giants'  towers  extend  back  to  the 
mythic  times  of  Grecian  history,  say  the  war  of  Troy — and  some 
of  them  can  hardly  be  more  modem — it  will  hardly  be  contended 
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now  that  the  dolmens  are  earlier.  If  they  were  so,  it  must 
be  by  centuries  or  by  thousands  of  years,  if  we  are  to  assume  that 
the  one  had  any  influence  on  the  other,  for  it  must  have  taken 
long  before  a  truly  rude-stone  monument  could  have  grown  into 
a  constructiye  style  like  that  of  Sardinia  or  Malta ;  and  I  do  not 
think,  after  what  has  been  said  above,  any  one  would  now  con- 
tend for  so  remote  an  antiquity.  If  neither  anterior  nor  coeval, 
the  conclusion,  if  we  admit  any  influence  at  all,  seems  inevitable 
that  the  dolmens  must  be  subsequent.  But  this  is  just  the  point 
at  issue.  The  nurhags  did  not  grow  out  of  dolmens,  nor  dolmens 
out  of  nurhags.  They  are  separate  and  distinct  creations,  so  far 
as  we  know,  belonging  to  difierent  races,  and  practically  unin- 
fluenced by  one  another.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  each  group  must  be 
judged  by  itself,  and  stand  on  its  own  merits.  If  any  direct 
iijfluence  can  be  shown  to  exist  between  any  two  groups,  there  is 
generally  very  little  difficulty  in  arranging  them  in  a  sequence  and 
seeing  which  is  the  oldest,  but  till  such  connection  is  established, 
all  such  attempts  are  futile. 

In  so  far  as  any  argument  can  now  be  got  out  of  these  insular 
monuments,  it  seems  to  take  this  form.  If  tlie  dolmen  people 
were  earlier  than  the  nurhag-builders,  they  certainly  would  have 
occupied  the  islands  that  lay  in  their  path  between  France  or 
Spain  and  Africa,  and  wo  should  find  traces  of  them  there.  If, 
on  the  contrar}',  the  nurhag-builders  were  the  earlier  race,  and 
colonised  these  islands  so  completely  as  to  fill  them  before  the 
age  of  the  dolmen-builders,  the  latter,  in  passing  from  north  to 
south,  or  vice  versa,  could  only  have  touched  at  the  islands  as 
emigrants  or  traders,  and  not  as  colonists,  and  consequently  could 
have  neither  altered  nor  influenced  to  any  great  extent  the  more 
practically  civilized  people  who  had  already  occupied  them. 

So  &r  as  we  can  see,  this  is  the  view  that  most  nearly  meets  the 
facts  of  the  case  at  present  known,  and  in  this  respect  their 
negative  evidence  is  both  interesting  and  instructive,  though, 
except  when  viewed  in  this  light,  the  monuments  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean islands  have  no  real  place  in  a  work  treating  on  rude- 
stone  monuments. 
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WESTERN  ASIA. 

Palestine. 

Palestine  is  one  of  those  countries  in  which  dolmens  exist,  not  in 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  as  in  Algeria,  but  certainly  in 
hundreds — perhaps  tens  of  hundreds ;  but  travellers  have  not  yet 
condescended  to  open  their  eyes  to  observe  them,  and  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund  is  too  busy  making  maps  to  pay  attention  to  a 
subject  which  would  probably  throw  as  much  light  on  the  ethno- 
graphy of  the  Holy  Land  as  anything  we  know  of.  Before,  how- 
ever, retailing  what  little  we  know  about  the  monuments  actually 
existing,  it  is  necessary  in  this  instance  to  say  a  few  words  about 
those  which  we  know  of  only  by  hearsay.  All  writers  on  megalithic 
remains  in  the  last  century,  and  some  of  those  of  the  present,  have 
made  so  much  of  the  stones  set  up  by  Abraham  and  Joshua  that 
it  is  indispensable  to  try  to  ascertain  what  they  were,  and  what 
bearing  they  really  have  on  the  subject  of  which  we  are  treating. 

The  earliest  mention  of  a  stone  being  set  up  anywhere  as  a  monu- 
ment or  memorial  is  that  of  the  one  which  Jacob  used  as  a  pillow 
in  the  night  when  he  had  that  dream  which  became  the  title  of 
the  Israelites  to  the  land  of  Canaan.  "  And  Jacob  rose  up  early 
in  the  morning,  and  took  the  stone  that  he  had  put  for  his  pillows, 
and  set  it  up  for  a  pilhir,  and  poured  oil  upon  the  top  of  it."  ^  The 
([uestion  is,  What  was  the  size  of  this  stone  ?  In  the  East,  where 
hard  pillows  are  not  objected  to,  natives  generally  use  a  brick  for 
this  piiri)ose.  Europeans,  who  are  more  stiflneckeil  as  well  as  more 
luxurious,  insist  on  two  bricks,  and  these  laid  one  on  the  other, 
with  a  cloth  thrown  over  them,  form  by  no  means  an  uncomfortable 
headpiece.  The  Ikct  of  Jacob  being  alone,  and  moving  the  stont*  to 
and  from  the  place  where  it  was  used,  proves  that  it  was  not  larger 
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than,  probably  not  so  large  as,  the  head  that  was  laid  upon  it.  It 
certainly,  therefore,  was  neither  the  Lia  Fail  which  still  adorns  the 
hill  of  Tara  nor  even  the  Scone  stone  that  forms  the  king's  seat  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  and,  what  is  more  to  our  present  pui-pose,  it 
may  safely  be  discharged  from  the  category  of  megalithic  monu- 
ments of  which  we  are  now.  treating. 

The  next  case  in  which  stones  are  mentioned  is  in  Genesis  xxxi. 
45  and  46 :  ^  And  Jacob  took  a  stone,  and  set  it  up  for  a  pillar. 
And  Jacob  said  unto  his  brethren.  Gather  stones ;  and  they  took 
stones,  and  made  an  heap :  and  they  did  eat  there  upon  the  heap." 
This  is  not  quite  so  dear ;  but  the  fair  inference  seems  to  be  that 
what  they  erected  was  a  stone  altar,  on  which  they  partook  of  an 
offering,  which,  under  the  circumstances,  took  the  form  of  a  sacra- 
mental oath — one  party  standing  on  either  side  of  it.  The  altar 
in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  we  know,  down  even  to  the  time  of 
Herod,  was  formed  of  stones,  which  no  iron  tool  had  ever  touched,^ 
and  the  tradition  derived  from  this  altar  of  Jacob  seems  to  have 
lasted  during  the  whole  Jewish  period.  So  there  is  nothing  in  this 
instance  to  lead  us  to  suppose  that  "  the  heap"  had  any  connection 
with  the  megalithic  monuments  of  other  countries. 

The  third  instance,  though  more  frequently  quoted,  seems  even 
less  relevant.  When  Joshua  j^aased  the  Jordan,  twelve  men, 
according  to  the  number  of  the  tribes,  were  appointed,  each  **to 
take  up  a  stone  on  his  shoulder  out  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  ])lace 
where  the  pritjsts'  f<*et  had  stotnl,  and  to  carry  them  and  set  them 
down  at  the  j)lace  where  they  lodged  that  night,  as  a  memorial  to 
the  children  of  Israel  for  ever."*  Here,  again, stones  that  men  can 
carry  on  their  shoulders  are  not  much  bigger  than  their  heads,  and 
are  not  such  as  in  any  ordinary  sense  would  be  used  as  memorials, 
inasmuch  as  they  could  be  as  easily  removed  by  any  one,  as  placed 
where  they  were.  If  ranged  on  an  altar,  in  a  building,  this  jmr- 
{lose  would  have  been  answered ;  but  as  an  open-air  testimonial 
such  stones  seem  singularly  inai)propriate. 

The  only  instance  in  which  it  seems  that  the  Bible  is  speaking 
of  the  same  class  of  monuments  as  those  we  are  concerned  with 


'  J(we|ihiiK,  *  lleU.  Jud.'  v.  G. 
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is  in.  the  last  chapter  of  Joshua,  where  it  is  said  (verse  26),  he 
<<  took  a  great  stone,  and  set  it  up  there  under  an  oak,  that  was  by 
the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord/'  and  said,  '^  Behold,  this  stone  shall  be 
a  witness  unto  us.'*  It  is  the  more  probable  that  this  was  really  a 
great  monolith,  as  it  seems  to  be  the  stone  mentioned  in  Judges 
ix.  6  as  '* the  pillar  of  the  plain,"  ...  or  "by  the  oak  of  the 
pillar  which  was  in  Shechem;"  and  if  this  is  so,  it  must  have 
been  of  considerable  dimensions.  It  therefore  alone,  of  all  the 
stones  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  seems  to  belong  to  the  class  of 
stones  we  are  treating  of;  but  even  then  its  direct  bearing  on 
the  subject  is  not  clear.  It  by  no  means  follows  that  because  the 
Israelites  in  Joshua's  time  set  up  such  a  stone  for  such  a  purpose 
that  either  then  or  a  thousand  years  afterwards  the  French  or 
Scandinayians  did  the  same  thing  with  the  same  intention.  It 
may  be  so,  but  both  tlie  time  and  locality  seem  too  remote  for 
us  to  rely  on  any  supposed  analogy. 

As  bearing  indirectly  on  this  subject,  it  is  curious  to  observe 
that  the  rite  of  circumcision  in  these  early  days  of  Jewish  history 
was  performed  with  flint  knives,^  which,  considering  that  bronze 
and  iron  were  both  familiarly  known  to  the  Israelites  at  that  period, 
is  a  remarkable  example  of  the  persistence  in  an  old  fashion  long 
after  it  might  have  been  supposed  it  would  have  become  olwolete. 
It  is  equally  curious,  if  the  Septiiagint  is  to  be  de})euded  upon,  that 
they  should  have  buried  with  Joshua  in  his  grave  those  very  flint 
implements  (Ta<;  fjLa)(aipa^  Ta<:  irerpiva<;)  with  which  the  oi)e ration 
was  performed.  This  cannot  of  course  be  quoted  as  the  latest  or 
even  a  late  example  of  flint  being  buried  in  tombs,  but  it  is  inte- 
resting as  explaining  one  reason  for  the  practice.  It  is  at  least  one 
instance  in  which  flint  was  used  long  after  metal  was  known,  and 
one  tomb  in  which  stone  implements  were  buried  for  other  reasons 
than  the  people's  ignorance  of  the  use  of  metal.^  If  the  Jews  used 
flints  for  that  purpose  in  Joshua's  time,  and  so  disposed  of  them  after 
the  death  of  their  chief,  the  only  wonder  is  that  they  do  not  do  so 
at  the  present  day. 

^  Exodus  vr.  25 ;  Joshua  v.  3^  with  an  Ethiopic  stonOf  and  Sir  Gardner 
3  Herodotus  (ii.  80)  mentions  thut,  iu  Wilkinson  (*Aiicient  Eg}'i»tianH/ iii.  262) 
his  day,  the  Kgyptians,  after  extractinj«:  found  two  dint  knives  in  a  touih  which 
the  brain  ^ith  an  iron  instrument,  cut  might  have  been  used  for  such  a  pur- 
open  the  body  they  intended  to  embalm  |   pote. 
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To  turn  from  these  speculations,  based  oa  words,  to  the  real  facts 
of  the  case.  We  Sad  that  the  tiret  persons  who  observed  dolmens 
in  Syria  were  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles.  In  their  hurried  journey 
from  Es  Salt,  in  1817,  to  the  fords  of  the  Jordan,  apparently  in  a 
straight  line  from  Ea  Salt  to  Nahlous,  they  observed  a  group  of 
twenty-seven  dolmens,  very  irregularly  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain.  All  those  they  observed  were  composed  of  two  side- 
stones,  from  8  to  10  feet  long,  supporting  a  cap-stone  projecting 
conmderably  beyond  the  sides  and  ends.  The  chambers,  however, 
were  only  5  feet  long  internally — too  short,  consequently,  for  a 
body  to  be  stretched  out  at  full  length.  The  contraction  arose 
from  the  two  transverse  stones  being  placed  considerably  within 
the  ends  of  the  side-stones.     One  of  these  appears  to  have  been 


From  (  nkcUb  ■»'  M 


solid,  the  other  to  have  been  pierced  with  what  is  called  a  door; 
but  whether  this  was  a  hole  in  one  stone,  or  a  door  fomifd  by  two 
jambe,  is  not  clfiir.'  No  drawing  or  plan  acfompauied  their 
description ;  but  the  arrangement  will  be  easily  understood  when 
we  come  lo  examine  those  of  Itajuukoloor,  in  IuiIih,'  described 
farther  on  (woodcut  No.  2l>fi). 

The  only  other  reliable  iiiformatjon  1  have  is  extracted  for  me 
from  his  note-books  by  my  friend,  Mr.  D.  11.  Blaine.  In  travelling 
from  Om  Keis — Gadara — towards  Gerash,  at  a  place  called  Kafr  er 
Wal,  not  far  from  Tibne,  they  met  with  one  considerable  group,  a 
portion  of  which  is  represented  in  the  al>ove  woodcut  (No.  191). 
The  size  of  the  stones  varies  considerably;  generally,  however,  they 
are  about  12  feet  by  G  feet,  and  from  1  to  2  twt  in  tliickncss.     One   ' 

'  Irb;  Btid  Haoglra, '  TnteU  in  Egypt,  Nubia,  Ac'  1823,  p.  323. 
'  (''•loMl  Uemiowt  Taylor,  in  -Tran*.  Bnym\  tnih  Ai-sdrni;,'  1865. 
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cap-stoue  was  nearly  12  feet  square,  and  the  side-stones  vary  from 
5  to  6  feet  iu  height.  On  approaching  Snf,  a  great  number  of 
dolmens  were  observed  on  either  side  of  the  road  for  a  distance 
of  iiX)m  three  to  ibur  miles.  Some  of  these  seemed  quite  perfect, 
others  were  broken  do^n ;  but  the  travellers  had  unfortunately 
no  time  to  count  or  examine  them  with  care. 

This  is  a  very  meagre  account  of  a  great  subject — so  meagre, 
indeed,  that  it  is  impossible  to  found  any  argument  upon  it  that 
will  be  worth  anything ;  but  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  all  the 
dolmens  as  yet  noticed  in  Syria  are  situated  in  Gilead,  the  country 
of  the  Amorites,  and  of  Og,  king  of  Bashan.  If  it  should  prove 
eventually  that  there  are  none  except  in  this  district,  it  would 
give  rise  to  several  interesting  ethnographical  determinations.  At 
present  all  we  can  feel  confident  a1x)ut  is  that  there  are  no  dolmens 
west  of  the  Jordan ;  but  the  Amorites  were  originally  settled  iu 
Hebron,^  and  there  are  certainly  no  dolmens  there.  So  unless  they 
migrated  eastward  before  the  dolmen  period,  they  can  scarcely  lay 
claim  to  them.  Then  these  dolmens  may  belong  to  the  Bephaim, 
the  Euiim,  the  Anakim,  the  Zuzim,  and  all  those  giant  tribes  that 
dwelt  beyond  Jordan  at  the  time  of  Chedorlaomer,the  dreaded  king 
of  Elam,  w  ho  smote  the  kings  of  this  district  at  the  dawn  of  the 
Bible  history  of  these  regions.*  The  speculation  is  a  tempting  one, 
and  if  it  should  eventually  be  proved  that  they  are  confined  to  this 
one  district,  it  will  no  doubt  find  favour  in  some  quarters.  There 
seems,  however,  nothing  to  supjH)rt  it  beyond  the  fact  that  the 
people  in  the  region  beyond  the  Jordan  seem  all  and  tilways  to  have 
been  of  Ilamite  or  Turanian  blood,  and  therefore  likely  to  adopt 
this  mode  of  burial  whenever  it  may  have  been  introduced,  iu 
spite  of  the  colonization  of  two  tribes  and  a  half  of  Israelites,  who 
could  do  but  little  to  leaven  the  mass.  I  am  afraid  that,  like  the 
theory  wliitrli  identified  the  Boman  cities  of  the  liauran  with 
the  giant  cities  of  Og,  king  of  Bashan,  and  his  tall  c"ontem|)orarit*s, 
this  hypothesis  will  not  bear  examination.  Every  stone  of  these 
cities,  it  is  now  known,  was  placed  where  we  now  find  it,  after  the 
time  when  Pom pey  extended  Boman  influence  to  these  regions; 
and  nothing  would  surprise  me  less  tlian  to  find  tliat  these  dolmens 

'  iKiioU,  xiii.  IS  ;  Jiiv.  13.  '  Utu.  xiii.  i. 
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are  even  more  inoderu.  Before,  however,  we  venture  to  speculate 
on  such  a  subject,  we  must  teel  surer  than  we  now  do  of  their  extent 
and  their  distribution,  and  know  something  of  their  contents.  On 
both  these  subjects  we  are  at  present  practically  entirely  ignorant. 

Gilead  is  almost  the  last  safe  resting-place  at  which  we  can 
pause  in  our  explorations  eastward  in  our  attempts  to  connect  the 
Eastern  and  the  Western  dolmen  regions  together.  But  Gilead 
is  two  thousand  miles  from  Peshawur,  where  we  meet  the  first 
example  of  the  Indian  dolmens ;  and  in  the  vast  regions  that  lie 
between,  only  one  or  two  doubtful  examples  are  known  to  exist 
We  can  creep  on  doubtfully  a  couple  of  hundred  miles  nearer, 
in  Arabia  and  Circassia ;  but  that  hardly  helps  us  much,  and 
unless  some  discoveries  are  made  in  the  intermediate  countries, 
the  migration  theoiy  will  become  wholly  untenable. 

In  the  course  of  the  recent  ordnance  survey  of  the  peninsula  of 
iSinai  in  1868-9,  great  numbers  of  circular  buildings  were  discovered, 
many  of  which  were  certainly  tombs ;  and  plans  and  drawings  of 
some  of  them  have  been  engraved,  and  will  be  published  by  the 
authorities  at  Southampton.  But  as  great  bodies  move  slowly,  it 
may  yet  be  a  long  time  before  they  are  accessible  to  the  public. 
Meanwhile  the  following  particulai-s,  gleaned  from  a  pai)er  by  the 
Kev.  Mr.  Holland,^  will  suffice  to  explain  what  they  are.  The 
buildings  are  of  two  classes :  the  first,  which  were  probably  stoi-e- 
houses,  were  built  in  the  shape  of  a  dome,  about  5  feet  high  and 
5  or  6  feet  in  diameter  in  the  interior.  The  walls  were  often  as 
much  as  4  feet  tliick,  and  a  large  flat  stone  formed  the  highest 
I)ortion  of  the  roof,  which  appeared  to  have  been  covered  with 
loose  shingle.  They  had  no  windows,  and  one  door,  about  3  feet 
high  and  1^  foot  broad.  The  stones  used  in  their  construction 
were  often  large,  but  never  drc^ssed,  and  no  mortar  was  used. 

The  other  kind  of  ruins,  which  is  generally  found  in  close 
proximity  to  the  former,  often  in  separate  grou{)s,  consists  of 
massively  built  circles  of  stones,  of  about  14  to  15  feet  in 
diameter,  and  3  feet  high,  but  without  any  roof.  *'  These,'*  Mr. 
Holland  says,  '^  were  evidently  tombs ;  for  1  found  human  bones 


1  * 
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in  all  that  I  opened/'  which  were  never  met  with  in  the  buildings 
of  the  first  class ;  '^  and  in  one  two  skeletons  lying  side  by  side,  one  of 
them  on  a  bed  of  flat  stones.    The  rings  of  stones  were  apparently 
first  half  filled  with  earth ;   the  bodies  were  then  laid  in  them,  and 
they  were  then  quite  filled  up  with  earth,  and  heavy  stones  placed 
on  the  top  to  prevent  the  wild  beasts  disturbing  the  bodies.   Some 
of  these  rings  are  of  much  larger  size :  some  45,  others  90,  feet  in 
diameter,  and  some  contained  a  smaller  ring  in  the  centre.    Near 
the  mound  of  Nukb  Hawy  is  one  no  less  than  375  feet  in  dia- 
meter."   From  the  above  description  it  is  evident  that,  except 
from  the  dimensions  of  the  last-mentioned,  these  circles  have 
much  more  affinity  with  the  Chouchas  and  Bazinas  of  Algeria 
than  with  anything  farther  north  or  west,  and  there  is  probably 
some  connection  between  them.    But  a  wall  of  coursed  masonry 
of  small  stones  can   hardly  be   compared  with   our  megalithic 
structures,  and,  so  far  as  is  known,  no  dolmens,  nor  any  examples 
of  the  great  rude-stone  monuments  we  are  discussing,  have  been 
found  in  the  peninsula.     When  the  results  of  the  survey  are  pub- 
lished, we  may  see  reason  to  alter  this  opinion ;  but  at  present  these 
Sinaitic  tombs  seem  to  belong  to  a  class  altogether  different  from 
the  European  examples,  except  in  two  points — that  they  are  circular 
and  sepulchral.     These  characteristics  are,  however,  so  important 
that  eventually  other  points  of  comparison  may  be  established. 

The  rude-stone  monuments  which  Mr.  Giifard  Palgrave  acci- 
dentally stumbled  upon  in  the  centre  of  Arabia  are  of  a  very 
diflferent  class  from  these.  According  to  his  account,  what  he  saw 
was  apparently  one-half  of  what  had  once  been  a  complete  circle 
of  trilithons ;  but  whether  continuous,  like  the  outer  circle  of 
Stonehenge,  or  in  pairs,  like  the  inner  circle  there,  is  not  quite 
clear.  As  he  could  just  touch  the  impost  with  his  whip  when 
on  his  camel,  the  height  was,  as  he  says,  about  15  feet — the  same 
as  Stonehenge;  and  the  expression  he  uses  would  lead  us  to  supiK)se 
that  the  whole  structure  was  essentially  similar.  Allowance,  liow- 
ever,  must  be  made  for  his  being  in  disguise,  \\  hich  prevented  his 
making  notes  or  writing  down  his  observations;  and  writing  after- 
wards from  memorj',  his  description  may  not  be  minutely  correct 
He  is,  however,  so  clear  and  acute  an  obscr\'er  that  he  could 
hardly  be  deceiving  himself;  and  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that 
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exactly  halfway  between  the  Persian  Gulf  aifid  the  Red  Sea,  near 
Eyoon,  in  latitude  26°  20',  there  exist  three  rude-stone  monuments 
— he  saw  only  one,  but  beard  of  two  others— of  a  class  similar  to 
those  found  in  England  and  in  the  continent  of  Europe,^  and  what 
is  more  important  to  our  present  purpose,  similar  to  those  found  in 
Tripoli,  and  illustrated  aboYO  in  woodcuts  175  and  176. 

De  Yogue^s  plates  of  late  Roman  tombs  in  the  Hauran,  especi- 
ally those  represented  in  his  plates  93  and  94,^  take  away  all  im- 
probability from  the  idea  that  trilithons  should  have  been  erected 
for  sepulchral  purposes  in  this  part  of  the  world.  That  the  one 
form  is  copied  from  the  other  may  be  assumed  as  certain;  but 
whether  the  rude  stones  are  anterior  to  or  contemporary  with  or 
subsequent  to  those  of  the  Roman  order,  every  one  must  decide 
for  himself.  I  believe  them  to  be  either  coeval  or  more  modem, 
but  there  is  nothing  in  these  particular  monuments  to  guide  us  to 
a  decision  either  way.  If  we  could  fancy  that  the  savages  who 
now  occupy  that  country  would  ever  allow  it  to  be  explored,  it 
would  be  extremely  interesting  to  know  more  of  the  Arabian 
examples,  even  if  they  should  only  prove  to  be  an  extension  of 
Syrian  or  North  African  forms  into  Central  Arabia.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  migration  theory  is  ever  to  be  established,  this 
probably  would  be  the  southern  route,  or  at  least  one  of  the 
southern  routes ;  though  the  imagination  staggers  when  we  come 
to  consider  how  long  it  must  have  been  ago  since  any  wandering 
tribes  passed  througli  Central  Arabia  on  their  way  westward. 

Are  there  any  dolmens  in  Asia  Minor  ?  It  is  no  answer  to  this 
question  to  say  that  none  have  been  seen  by  any  of  the  numerous 
travellers  who  have  traversed  that  country.  Ten  years  ago,  by  a 
parity  of  reasoning,  their  existence  in  Algeria  or  in  Syria  might 
have  been  deuied.  My  impression  is  that  they  will  not  be  found 
in  that  region.     I  expect  that  Asia  Minor  was  too  completely 


*  8.  PalgntTe,  'Centnl  and  Eaatern 
Arabia,'  i.  p.  251.  Tbeae  appear  to 
Iw  the  MUDA  aa  those  mentioned  by 
Booftetten.  *' Demftrement  eooore  im 
miaaionaire  j^nite,  le  P^  Kohen,  a 
deoouvert  en  Aimble  dana  le  diatrict  de 
Kamni,  pi^  de  Khabb,  troii  raatea  oerolea 


de  pierrof  pareila  k  oeloi  de  Stonehenge, 
et  compoe^  ohactin  de  gronpes  de  tri- 
lithea  d*ane  grande  ^eTation.** — Et$ai 
mtr  le$  DolmenM^  p.  27. 

*  One  of  them  haa  almuiy  been  giren, 
woodcut  No.  25,  p.  100. 
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civilized  in  a  pre-dolmen  period  to  haye  adopted  this  foim  after- 
wards ;  but  it  is  dangerous  to  speculate  about  a  country  of  whose 
early  history,  as  well  as  of  whose  modem  geography,  we  really 
know  so  little. 

It  would  be  extremely  interesting,  however,  if  some  traveller 
would  open  his  eyes,  and  tell  us  what  really  is  to  be  found  there, 
as  it  would  throw  considerable  light  on  some  interesting  problems 
connected  with  this  subject  It  would,  for  instance,  be  interesting 
to  know  whether  there  are  or  are  not  dolmens  in  Galatia.  If 
there  are,  it  would  go  far  to  assist  the  Celtic  claim  to  their 
invention.  If  thev  do  not  exist,  either  the  Celts  must  be  asked 
to  waive  their  claim  or  we  must  find  out  some  other  mode  of 
accounting  for  their  absence. 

In  like  manner,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  there  are 
dolmens  in  Lydia.  As  mentioned  before,  there  are  numberless 
chambered  tumuli  in  that  country,  and  it  would  be  curious  to 
trace  the  existence  or  absence  of  any  connection  between  these 
two  forms  of  sepulchres.  My  impression  is  that  the  case  of  Lydia 
is  very  similar  to  that  of  Etruria.  It  was  civilized  before  the 
dolmen  era,  and  it  will  consequently  be  in  vain  to  look  there  for 
any  megalithic  remains.  The  chambers  in  all  the  tombs  yet 
opened  are,  so  far  as  we  at  present  know,  constructed  of  small 
stones,  and  show  no  reminiscence  of  a  rude-stone  stage  of  art.^ 

When  we  cross  the  Black  Sea  to  Kertch,  we  find  a  state  of 
affairs  very  similar  to  that  in  Lydia — great  numbers  of  cham- 
bered tumuli,  but  all  of  microlithic  or  masonic  forms.  The  tombs 
seem  to  be  the  lineal  descendants  of  those  at  Mycena?,  and  to 
belong  to  a  totally  different  class  from  those  we  are  treating  of, 
and,  notwithstanding  their  similarity  of  purpose,  have  apparently 
sprung  from  a  different  source.  Yet  it  is  curious  to  observe  that 
even  here  the  inevitable  flints  reappear.  In  one  tomb,  known  n^ 
Eouloba,  or  Hill  of  Cinders,  were  found  the  remains  of  a  chief, 
with  his  wife,  their  servants,  and  a  horse.  He  wore  a  cap  orna- 
mented with  gold,  a  gold  enamelled  necklace,  and  gold  bracelets, 
and  his  sword  was  of  iron.  An  electrum  plate,  which  had  formed 
part  of  a  quiver,  was  ornamented  with  figures  of  animals  and 

'  AnU,  p.  32. 
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inscribed  with  the  Greek  word  Hopvaxo.  The  qneen's  oroanients 
were  richer  in  metal  and  more  elaborate  in  workraansbip  than  her 
husband's,  yet  among  all  this  munificence  were  fonnd  a  quantity 
of  flakes  and  other  implements  of  flint: '  a  tolerably  convincing 
proof  that  flint  implemeuts  were  not  buried  in  this  tomb,  any 
more  than  in  Joshua's,  because  men  did  not  know  the  use  of 
metals,  but  for  some  symbolical  reason  we  do  not  now  understand. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  other  examples  as  striking  aa  these  will 
be  found  when  looked  for, 
and,  at  all  events,  these  do 
away  with  all  d  priori  argu- 
ments based  on  the  proba- 
bility or  otherwise  of  their 
being  modem. 

^Combined  with  these  are 
found,  very  sparsely  on  the 
shore  of  the  Crimea,  but 
frequently  on  the  eastern 

shore  of  the  Baltic  and  in  Clrcassia,  the  forms  of  dolmens  we  are 
familiar  with  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Nothing  like  a  regular 
survey  of  them  haa  yet  been  attempted,  nor  have  we  any  detailed 
accountsof  them ; 
but  from  such  in- 
formation as  is 
published,'  the 
general    typo 

seonis  to  be  that  _ 

of  the  holed  dol-  "  "'    "~"  '  - 

men,    such    as  '»^    now  r..in^.  c,r.*.i^    >™  .  d~rt,  b,  si.,™. 

those  represent<'d  in  the  annexed  woodcuts. 

As  far  as  can  be  judged  from  snr-h  illustrations  as  have  been 
published,  all  the  Caucasian  or  Circassian  dolmens  are  composed 
<if  stones  more  or  less  hewn  and  shaped  and  carefully  fitted 
together,  giving  them  a  more  modern  appearance  than  their 


■   Dnbou  de  Hcntpenox,  r.  [qi.  IM  i  aDtoar  du  OanoMe,'  J.  p.  43.    See  alio 

et  teqq,  pis.  n.  (o  iiT.    R(«  ■!»  'Jour-  two  dolmena  rmm  rlrswiuKt  by  W.  Bimp- 

iinl  Arcb.  An.' kliL  pp.  303  ef  W97.  |  hhi,  in  WirinK'n    'fllmo    HonnrDraU,' 

'  Dnhnu    do    HnntpeKnx,    'Voyage  |  pi.  Is. 
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Western  congeners.  That,  however,  may  be  owing  to  other  cir^ 
comstanees  than  age,  and  cannot  be  nsed  as  an  argnm^it  either 
way  till  we  know  more  about  them.  It  woold  be  extremely 
interesting  if  some  one  woold  make  a  special  stndy  of  this  gronp, 
as  Circassia  lies  exactly  halfway  between  India  and  Scandinavia^ 
and  if  we  adopt  a  migration  theory,  this  is  exactly  the  central 
resting-place  where  we  wonld  expect  to  find  traces  of  the  passage 
of  the  dolmen-builders.  Their  route  probably  would  be  thiongh 
Bactria,  do^n  the  Oxus  to  the  Caspian,  across  Circassia,  and 
round  the  head  of  the  Sea  of  Azof  to  the  Dnieper,  and  up  that 
riyer  and  down  the  banks  of  the  Niemen  or  Vistula  to  the  Baltic. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  adopt  a  missionary  theory,  and  are 
content  to  believe  in  an  E^istem  influence  only,  without  insisting 
on  a  greikt  displacement  of  peoples,  this  would  equally  be  the  trade 
route  along  which  such  influence  might  be  supposed  to  extepd, 
and  so  connect  the  north  with  the  east,  just  as  we  may  suppose 
a  southern  route  to  have  extended  through  Arabia  and  Syria  to 
the  southern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Even  more  important  for  our  present  purpose,  however,  than 
an  examination  of  these  Caucasian  regions  would  be  an  exploration 
of  the  Steppes  to  the  northward  of  the  route  just  indicated.  If 
there  is  any  foundation  for  the  theory  that  the  dolmens  are  of 
Turanian  origin,  it  is  here  that  we  should  expect  to  find  the 
germs  of  the  system.  It  is  one  of  the  best-established  facts  of 
ethnology  tliat  the  original  seat  of  the  Aryans  was  somewhere 
in  Upper  and  Central  Asia,  whence  they  migrated  eastward  into 
India,  southward  into  Persia,  and  westward  into  Europe.  In  like 
manner,  the  original  seat  of  the  Turanians  is  assumed  to  be  some- 
what farther  north,  and  thence  at  an  earlier  period  it  is  believed 
that  they  spread  themselves  at  some  very  early  prehistoric  time 
over  the  whole  face  of  the  Old  World.  \Vlien  we  turn  to  the 
Steppes,  whence  this  great  family  of  mankind  are  supposed  to 
have  migrated,  we  find  it  covered  with  tumuli.  As  Haxthauaen  ^ 
expresses  it,  the  Kurgans,  as  they  are  there  called,  are  counted 
'^non  par  des  milliers,  c'est  centaines  de  milliers  qu'il  faudrait 
dire ;  *'  and  Pallas  equally  gives  an  account  of  their  astonishing 


<  Haxthamen, '  M^moirei  rar  1*  Ronie,*  it  p.  291. 
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194.  Raba. 

From  Dubois  de  Montpereax. 


numbers.*     These  tumuli  resemble  exactly  our  barrows,  such  as 
are  seen  on  Salisbury  plain,  except  that  they  are  generally  of  yery 
much  larger  dimensions,  and  they  have  one  peculiarity  not  known 
elsewhere.    On  the  top  of  each  is  an  upright  stone,  rudely  carved, 
but  always  unmistakably  represent- 
ing a  human  figure,  and  understood 
to  be  intended  for  a  representation 
of  the  person  buried  beneath.    Pallas, 
Haxthausen,  and  Dubois,  all  give  re- 
presentations of  these  figures,  but  in 
some  instances  at  least  they  are  re- 
petitions of  the  same  original.     They 
are  perfectly  described  by  the  monk 
lluberquis,  who  visited  these  countries 
in  1253.    "  The  Comanians,"  he  says, 
"  build  a  great  tomb  over  their  dead, 
and  erect  an  image  of  the   dead  party  thereon,  with   his  face 
towards  the   east,  holding   a  drinking-eup   in  his  hand  before 
his  navel.      They  also   erect  on  the   monuments  of  rich   men 
pyramids,  that  is  to  say,  little  pointed  houses  or  pinnacles.     In 
some  places  I  saw  mighty  towers,  made  of  brick,  and  in  other  places 
pyramids   made  of  stones,  though   no   stones  are  found   there- 
abouts.    I  saw  one  newly  buried  in  whoso  behalf  they  hanged 
up   sixteen   horse-hidos,  and  they  set  beside  his  grave  Cosmos 
(Kumiss)  to  drink  and  flesh  to  eat,  and  yet  they  say  he   was 
baptized.     And  I  beheld  other  kinds  of  sepulchres,  also  towards 
the  east,  namely,  large  floors  or  pavements  made  of  stone,  some 
round  and  some  square;  and  then  four 
long  stones,  pitched  upright  above  the 
said  pavement,  towards  the  four  regions 
of  the  world."  *     The  general  correct- 
ness of  this  account  is  so  fully  confirmed 
by  more  modern  travellers  that   there 
seems  no  reason  for  doubting  it;    but, 

as  no  one  has  described  these  **  pavements,"  we   dare  not  rely 
too  much  on  their  manifest  similarity  to  the  Scandinavian  square 


195. 
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and  ronnd  graves,  with  four  angle-stones,  like  the  preoediag  oae 
(woodcut  No.  195). 

It  may  not  be  satis&ctory  to  be  obliged  to  go  bock  to  a 
traTeller  of  the  thirteenth  century,  however  much  he  may  be 
confirmed  by  subsequent  writers,  for  an  account  of  moDunienls 
which  we  would  like  to  see  measured  and  drawn  with  modem 
accuracy.  It  is,  on  the  oilier  hand,  however,  a  gain  to  find  a 
tiuatworthy  witness  who  lived  among  a  people  who  buried  their 
dead  in  tumuli  and  sacrificed  horses  in  tbeir  honour,  ttnd  provided 
them  with  meat  and  drink  for  tbeir  journey  1o  the  'Shades ;  who, 
in  fact,  in  the  thirteenth  century  were  enacting  those  things  as 
living  men  which  we  find  only  in  a  fossil  state  in  more  Western 
lands. 


lului  ml  AlciudiupiH. 


The  general  appearance  of  these  tumuli  may  be  judged  of  by 
one  of  the  most  magnilicent  recently  excavated  by  the  Eussiuns 
near  Alesandropol,  between  the  Dnieper  and  the  Bazaolouk.  It 
is  about  1000  feet  iu  circumference  and  70  feet  high,  and  was 
originally  surmounted  by  a  "  Baba,"  which,  however,  is  not  there 
'  now.  Around  its  base  was  a  sort  of  retaining  wall  of  smalt  stones 
and  outride  these  a  ditch  and  low  mound,  but  no  attempt  what- 
ever at  litbic  magnificence.  \Vitbin  it  were  several  sepulchres. 
The  principal  one  in  the  centre  bad  apparently  been  already 
rifled,  but  in  the  subsidiary  ones  great  quantities  of  gold  orna- 
ments were  found,  especially  on  the  trappings  of  the  horses  which 
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seem  to  have  been  buried  bere  almost  with  more  honour  thun 
Uieir  masters.  Judging  from  the  form  of  the  oruameDts  and  the 
style  of  the  workmanship,  the  tomb  belonged  to  the  third  or  fourl  h 
century  B,a' 

In  Haxtlutusen's  work  *  there  is  a  woodcut  which  may  give  us 
a  hint  as  to  the  geuesis  of  circles.     A  kurgan,  or  tumulus,  at 


Unnicnd  Ban  of  ■  Tuniulu  •(  Nllinhitw. 


Nikolajew,  in  the  govemmeut  of  Ciiersoo,  was  cleared  away,  and 
tboogh  nothing  was  found  in  it  to  indicate  its  age  and  purpose, 
its  base  waa  comjKJsed  of  three  or  four  concentric  circles  of  upright 
sl^^nes,  mrroimding  what  appears  to  be  a  tomb  composed  of  five 
stones  in  the  centre.  Similar  arrangements  have  been  found  in 
Algerian  tnmali,  and  it  looks  as  if  the  first  hint  of  a  sepulchral 
circle  may  hare  arisen  from  such  an  arrangement  having  become 
familiar  before  being  covered  up,  just  as  I  believe  ihc  free- 
standing dolmen  arose  from  the  uncovered  cist  having  excited  such 
admiration  as  to  make  its  framers  unwilling  to  hide  it. 

It  does  not  appear  to  me  to  admit  of  doubt  that  there  is 
a  connexion,  and  an  intimate  one,  between  these  Scythian  or 
Tartar  tombs  and  those  of  Europe;  but  the  steps  by  «hii-h  the 
one  grew  out  of  the  other,  and  the  time  wlien  it  took  place,  can 
only  be   defannined   when   we   have   more   c<-rtuiu    iiilorniatiou 
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regarding  them  thao  we  now  possess.  It  ie  important,  however, 
to  obsen'o  that,  if  they  are  the  original  models  or  congeners  of  the 
tumult  of  the  Western  world,  they  are  not  of  the  dolmens  or 
circles,  except  in  such  an  indirect  way  as  in  the  last  example 
quoted  from  Haithausen;  nor  are  they  of  oar  menhirs,  for  all 
the  stones  we  know  of  are  carved  as  completely  as  the  babas 
(wooilcut  No.  194);  and  we  know  literally  of  no  rude  stones 
connected  with  them,  nor  do  we  find  any  attempt  in  Seythia  to 
produce  effect  by  masses  in  unhewn  stone,  which  is  the  funda- 
mental idea  that  governed  their  use  in  Europe. 

We  tread  on  surer  ground  when  we  reach  the  Caubul  valley, 
not  that  many  proofs  of  it  have  yet  been  published,  but  the 
quantity  of  tumuli,  topes,  and  similar  monuments,'  render  it  cer- 
tain that  circles  and  dolmens  will  be  found  there  when  looked  for. 


Only  one  typicul  example  has  been  publislied,  bnt  Sir  Arthur 
Phayre,  to  wliom  we  owe  it,  heard  of  other  similar  monuments 
existing  in  the  nei^hbourliood.  Fourteen  of  the  stones  composing 
this  circle  are  still  standing,  and  the  tallest  arc  iiboiit  11  feet  in 
height,  but  others  are  lying  on  the  ground  more  or  less  broken. 
The  circle  i^  about  00  feet  in  diameter,  and  there  are  appeamnces 
of  an  onter  i-ircle  of  smaller  stones  at  a  <listane('  of  about  TiO  to  (It) 

'  Inlmhirtinn  to  WMbiiii'ii  'Arunn  Antiqiui,'  jiaitSm. 
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feet  from  the  inner  one.  Tke  natives  have  no  tradition  about  its 
erection,  except  the  same  myth  wliich  we  find  in  SomerBetshire, 
that  a  wedding  party,  passing  over  the  plain,  were  tamed  into 
stone  by  some  powerful  magician.' 

At  present,  these  Eusufzaie  circles,  tind  those  described  by 
Sir  William  Ouseley  at  Deh  Ayeh,'  are  almost  the  only 
examples  we  have  to  bridge  over  the  immense  gulf  that  exists 
between  the  Bastem  and  Western  dolmen  regions.  Kven  the 
lust,  however,  is 
uuly  a  frail  prop 
forathenry,ina8- 
much  as  we  have 
only  a  drawing 
of  it  by  8ir  W. 
Ouseley,  who,  in 
bis  description. 
Bays :  " I  ean 
scarcely  think 
the  arrangement        ,„„  ,„,  ,    ,         r^  ,     , 

O  IM-  Circle  bt  J>Pli  Ajtb.  TMir  DoTAbeenL 

of  these   stones 

wholly,  though  it  may  be  partly,  natural  or  accidental."  Coupled 
with  the  stone  repicsinted  as  figure  13  on  the  same  ])late,  in 
Sir  William  Ouseley 'h  work,  I  feel  no  doubt  about  these  belonging 
to  the  class  of  ruile-stonc  monuments,  but  we  must  know  of  more 
examples  and  more  about  tbem  before  wo  can  reason  with  confi- 
dence regardinj;  them.  Another  example,  which  certainly  appears 
to  bo  artifieiul,  is  recordetl  by  Chardin.  In  travelling  between 
Tabriz  and  Minna,  ho  observed  on  his  Icit  hand  several  circles 
of  liewn  slimes,  which  his  companions  informed  him  bod  been 
placed  there  by  the  (.'auus — the  giants  of  tlie  l\uianian  dynasty. 
"The  stom-s,"  ho  remarks, " are  so  large,  that  eight  men  could 
hardly  move  onf.  of  thein,  yet  they  must  have  been  brought  from 
quarries  in  the  hills,  the  nearest  of  which  is  twenty  miles  distant."^ 
Numerous  travellers  must  have  passed  that  way  since,  but  uo  oue 


*  Jounul  Aiiatic  Sor.  Ik'TiKnl,'  p.  i.  Kn.  1,  INTO. 
'  ■TaniUinPin.ia.'ii.  p.  12*,  pi.  Iv.  Ar.  11. 
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has  observed  these  stones.  It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  they 
are  not  still  there,  and  hundreds  of  others  besides ;  but  while  all 
this  uncertainty  prevails,  it  is  obviously  most  unsafe  to  speculate 
on  the  manner  in  which  any  connexion  may  have  taken  place. 
It  may  turn  out  that  the  intervening  country  is  full  of  dolmens^  or 
it  may  be  that  practically  we  know  all  that  is  to  be  learned  on  the 
subject,  but  till  this  is  ascertained,  any  theory  that  may  be  broached 
must  be  open  to  correction,  perhaps  even  to  refutation.  It  is  not, 
however,  either  useless  or  out  of  place  to  make  such  suggestions 
as  those  contained  in  the  last  few  pages.  They  turn  attention  to 
subjects  too  liable  to  be  overlooked,  but  which  are  capable  of  easy 
solution  when  fairly  examined,  while  their  truth  or  falsehood  does 
not  practically  in  any  essential  degree  affect  the  main  argument. 
The  age  and  u^es  of  the  Indian  dolmens,  as  of  the  European 
examples,  must  be  determined  from  the  internal  eyidenee  they 
themselves  afford.  Each  must  stand  or  fall  from  its  own  strength 
or  weakness.  It  would  of  course  be  interesting  if  a  connexion 
between  the  two  can  be  established,  and  we  could  trace  the  mode 
and  time  when  it  took  place,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  important. 
If  anyone  cares  to  insist  that  there  was  no  connexion  between  the 
two,  he  deprives  himself  of  one  of  the  principal  points  of  interest 
in  the  whole  enquiry,  but  does  not  otherwise  affect  the  argument 
either  as  to  their  age  or  use.  But  of  all  this  we  shall  be  in 
a  better  position  to  judge  when  we  have  gone  through  the 
evidence  detailed  in  the  next  chapter. 
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The  number  of  rude-stone  monuments  in  India  is  probably  as 
great  or  even  greater  than  that  of  those  to  be  found  in  Europe, 
and  they  are  so  similar  that,  even  if  they  should  not  turn  out  to 
be  identical,  they  form  a  most  important  branch  of  this  enquiry. 
Even  irrespective,  however,  of  these,  the  study  of  the  history  of 
architecture  in  India  is  calculated  to  throw  so  much  light  on  the 
problems  connected  with  the  study  of  megalithic  monuments 
in  the  West  that,  for  that  cause  alone  it  deserves  much  more 
attention  than  it  lias  hitherto  received. 

No  one,  it  is  presumed,  will  now  be  prepared  to  dispute  the 
early  civilization  at  least  of  the  northern  part«  of  India.  Whether 
the  Aryans  crossed  the  Indus  three  thousand  years  B.C.,  as  I  believe, 
or  two  thousand  B.C.,  as  others  contend,  is  of  little  consequence  to  our 
present  purposes.  It  is  generally  understood  that  the  Vedas  were 
compiled  or  reduced  to  writing  thirteen  centuries  before  Christ,  and 
the  Laws  of  Menu  seven  or  eight  hundred  years  before  our  era, 
and  these  works  betoken  a  civilization  of  some  standinjr.  Avodia 
was  a  great  ]>ro8]MTuus  city  at  the  time  of  the  incidents  described 
in  the  Ilamayana,  and  Ha*<tinapura  when  the  trage<ly  of  the 
Mahabhanitu  was  being  cnui^ted;  and  these  great  events  took 
place  probably  one  or  two  thousand  years  In'fon;  (>hrist,or  between 
these  two  dates.  Or.  to  come  a  litth?  nearer  to  our  time,  all  the  cir- 
cumstances depicted  in  all  the  thousand  and  one  legends  connected 
with  the  life  and  teaching  of  Sakya  Mnni  (<i2.*{  to  513  B.C.),  describe 
a  country  with  cities  and  [lalaces,  and  {K)ssessinga  v«Ty  high  state  of 
civil/ itioii;  and  these  legends  are  so  numerous  and  so  consenta- 
UismA  tliatihey  may  fairly  be  considered,  f<»r  this  pnrpope  at  least, 
as  rising  to  the  diguity  of  history.  Yet  with  all  this  we  now 
know  it  for  a  fact  that  no  stone  building  or  monument  of  stone 
now  exists  in  India  that  was  erected  before  the  time  of  Asoka,  B.a 
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250.  But,  besides  negative  proofi  we  have  in  the  early  caves,  150 
to  200  B.C.,  such  manifest  proofs  of  the  stone  architecture  being 
then  a  mere  transcript  of  wooden  forms  that  we  know  certainly 
that  we  have  here  reached  the  very  incunabula  of  a  style.  Of 
course  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  the  cities  before  this 
time  may  not  have  been  splendid  or  the  palaces  magnificent.  In 
Burmah  and  Siam  the  palaces  and  monasteries  are  either  wholly 
or  mostly  in  wood,  and  these  timber  erections  are  certainly  more 
gorgeous  and  quite  as  expensive  as  the  stone  buildings  of  the 
West,  and  the  Indians  seem  to  have  been  content  with  this  less 
durable  style  of  architecture  till  the  influence  of  the  Bactrian 
Greeks  induced  them  to  adopt  the  clumsier  but  more  durable 
material  of  stone  for  their  buildings. 

With  such  an  example  before  us,  ought  we  to  be  surprised  if  the 
rude  inhabitants  of  Europe  were  content  with  earth  and  the  forms 
into  which  it  could  be  shaped,  till  the  example  of  the  Romans 
taught  them  the  use  of  the  more  durable  and  more  strongly 
accentuated  material?  Nor  will  it  do  to  contend  that,  if  our 
fore&thers  got  this  hint  from  the  Bomans,  they  would  have 
adopted  the  Boman  style  of  architecture  with  it.  The  Indians 
certainly  did  not  do  so.  Their  early  attempts  at  stone  archi- 
tecture are  wooden,  in  the  strictest  sense,  and  retained  their 
wooden  forms  for  two  or  three  centuries  almost  unchanged,  and 
when  gradually  they  became  more  and  more  appropriate  to  the 
newly  adopted  material,  it  was  not  Greek  or  foreign  forms  that 
they  adopted,  but  forms  of  their  own  native  invention.  In  Asoka's 
reign  we  have  Greek  or  rather  Assyrian  ornaments  in  one  of  his 
lats,^  and  something  like  a  Persepolitan  capital  in  some  of  the 
earlier  caves,^  but  these  died  out,  and  it  is  not  till  after  five 
centuries  that  we  really  find  anything  like  the  arts  of  Bactria  at 
Amravati.^  As  the  civilized  race  copied  their  own  wooden  forms 
with  all  the  elaborateness  of  which  wood  carving  is  capable,  so  the 
rude  race  seems  to  have  used  the  forms  which  were  appropriate  to 
their  status,  and  which  were  the  only  forms  they  could  appreciate. 


'  *  HUtory   of    Architecture/    by  the  ;       '  *  Tree  and  8eq>ent  Worship,*  quf>ta- 
Author,  ii.  p.  45U,  fig.  9CS.  tion  from   Hioucn  Thsang,  p.  135,  and 
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Caves  of  Baja  and  Bedfia  in  Western      plates,  paitim. 
Gh&ts;'  anpublishcd. 
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Another  ()eciiliarity  of  Indian  architecture  is  worth  pointing 
out  here  as  tending  to  modify  one  of  the  most  generally  received 
dogmas  of  Western  criticism.  In  speaking  of  such  monuments  as 
New  Grange  or  the  tombs  at  Locmariaker,  which  are  roofed  by 
overlapping  stonas  forming  what  is  technically  called  a  horizontal 
arch,  it  is  usual  to  assume  that  this  must  have  been  done  before 
the  invention  of  the  Boman  or  radiating  arch  form.  So  far  as 
Indian  experience  goes,  this  assumption  is  by  no  means  borne  out. 
When  Eutb  u  deen  wished  to  signalise  his  triumph  over  the 
idolaters,  he,  in  1206  a.d.,  employed  the  Hindus  to  erect  a  mosque 
for  him  in  his  recently  acquired  capital  of  Delhi.  In  the  centre  of 
the  screen  forming  the  mosque,  he  designed  a  great  archway 
22  feet  span,  53  feet  in  height,  and  formed  as  a  pointed  arch  of  two 
sides  of  an  equilateral  spherical  triangle.  This  was  the  usual  form 
of  Saracenic  openings  at  Ghazni  or  Baikh  in  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  but  it  was  almost  beyond  the  power  of  the 
Hindus  to  construct  it.  They  did  so,  however,  and  it  still  stands, 
though  crippled ;  but  all  the  courses  are  horizontal,  like  their  own 
domes,  except  two  long  stones  which  form  the  apex  of  the  arch.^ 
In  a  very  few  years  after  this  time  the  Mahommedan  conquerors  had 
taught  the  subject  Hindus  to  build  radiating  arches,  and  every 
mosque  or  Mahommedan  building  from  that  time  forward  is  built 
with  arches  formed  as  we  form  them ;  but,  except  a  very  few  in 
the  reign  of  the  cosmo[)olite  Akbar,  no  single  Hindu  building  or 
temple,  even  down  to  the  present  time,  has  an  arch  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  understand  the  word. 

One  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  this  peculiarity  is  found 
in  the  province  of  Guz(»rat.  There  are  still  to  be  seen  the 
splendid  ruins  of  the  city  of  Ahmedabad  built  by  the  Mahommedan 
kings  of  the  j)rovince  between  the  years  1411  and  1583.^  There 
every  mosque  an<l  every  building  is  arched  or  vaulted  according 
to  one  system.  In  the  same  province  stands  the  sacred  city  of 
Palitana,  with  its  hundreds  of  temples,  some  of  a  date  as  early 
as  the  eleventh,  many  built  within  the  limits  of  tlie  present 
century,  and  some  now  in  the  course  of  constniction ;  yet,  so  far  as 

'  •  lIiHiiiry  of  Arcliiti*ctun/  by  the  Autlior,  ii.  p.  G4J». 

'  *  Art*hit»*iure  of  Ahoiedaljud/    120  pliotogniplid,  witli  WxL    Murray,  1S08. 
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18  known,  there  is  not  a  single  arch  within  the  walls  of  the  city. 
So  it  is  througliout  India :  side  by  side  stand  the  buildings  of 
the  two  great  sects  —  those  belonging  to  the  Mahommedans 
universally  arched,  those  belonging  to  the  Hindus  as  certainly 
avoiding  this  form  of  construction.  This  is  the  more  remark- 
able as  the  moment  we  cross  the  frontier  of  India  we  find 
the  arch  universally  prevalent  in  Burmah,  as  early  certainly 
as  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century,  and  in  all  the  forms,  round, 
pointed,  and  flat,  which  we  use  in  the  present  day.*  But  if  we 
extend  our  researches  a  little  farther  east,  we  again  come  to  a 
country  full  of  the  most  wonderful  buildings  known  to  exiKt 
anywhere,  with  bridges  and  viaducts  and  vaults;  but  not  one 
single  arch  has  yet  been  discovered  in  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  kingdom  of  Cambodia. 

All  this  is  no  doubt  very  anomalous  and  strange,  though,  if  it 
were  worth  while,  some  of  it  might  be  accounted  for  and  explained. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  place  for  doing  so:  all  that  is  here 
required  is  to  point  out  the  existence  of  the  apparent  anomaly,  in 
order  that  we  may  not  too  hurriedly  jump  to  chronological  conclu- 
sions from  the  existence  or  absence  of  arches  in  any  given  building^. 

Another  most  instructive  lesson  bearing  on  our  present  subject 
that  is  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  Indian  antiquities  will  be 
found  in  that  curious  but  persistent  juxtaposition  that  every- 
where prevails  of  the  highest  form  of  progressive  civilization 
beside  the  lowest  types  of  changeless  barbarism.  Everywhere  in 
India  the  past  is  the  present,  and  the  present  is  the  pjist ;  not, 
as  is  usually  assumed,  that  the  Hindu  is  immutable — quite  the 
contrary.  When  contom|)orary  history  first  dawned  on  us,  India 
was  Buddhist,  and  for  eight  or  nine  centuries  that  was  the  preva- 
lent religion  of  the  state.  There  is  not  now  a  single  Buddhist 
establishment  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  The  religions 
which  superseded  Buddhism  were  then  now,  and  havt?  ever  since 
been  changing,  so  that  India  now  contains  more  reliji:ions  and  more 
numerous  sects  than  any  jK>rti(m  of  the  world  of  the  same  extent. 
Even  within  the  last  six  centuries  one-fifth  of  the  papulation  havt* 
adopted  the  Mahommedan  religion,  and  are  quite  prepared  to  folli>\v 

'  Yiiloy  '  Mifwion  to  tho  Court  of  Avu,*  p.  43,  |»1.  ix. 
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any  new  form  of  faith  that  may  be  the  fashion  of  the  day.  But 
beside  all  this  never  ceasing  change,  there  are  tribes  and  races 
which  remain  immutable. 

To  take  one  instance  among  a  himdred  that  might  be  adduced. 
Ougein  was  a  great  commercial  capital  in  the  days  of  the  Greek. 
It  was  the  residence  of  Asoka,  260  b.c.^  It  was  the  Ozene  of  the 
Periplus,  the  capital  of  the  great  Vicramaditya  in  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  century,'  and  it  was  the  city  chosen  by  Jey  Sing  for  the 
erection  of  one  of  his  great  observatories  in  the  reign  of  Akbar. 
Yet  almost  within  sight  of  this  city  are  to  be  found  tribes  of 
Hhils,  living  now  as  they  lived  long  before  the  Christian  era. 
They  are  not  agricultural,  hardly  pastoral,  but  live  chiefly  by  the 
chase.  With  their  bows  and  arrows  they  hunt  the  wild  game  as 
their  forefathers  did  from  time  immemorial.  They  never  cared 
to  leam  to  read  or  write,  and  have  no  literature  of  any  sort, 
hardly  any  tradition.  Yet  the  Bhil  was  there  before  the  Brahmin ; 
and  the  proudest  sovereign  of  Bajpootana  acknowledges  the  Bhil 
as  lord  of  the  soil,  and  no  new  successor  to  the  throne  considers 
his  title  as  complete  till  he  has  received  the  tika  at  the  hands  of 
the  nomad.*  If  India  were  a  country  divided  by  high  moun- 
tain-ranges, or  impenetrable  forests,  or  did  impassable  deserts 
anywhere  exist,  this  co-existence  of  two  forms  of  society  might  be 
accounted  for.  But  the  contrary  is  the  case.  From  the  Himalayas 
to  Cape  Comorin,  no  obstacle  exists,  nor,  so  far  as  we  know,  ever  did 
exist,  to  the  freest  intercourse  between  the  various  races  inhabiting 
the  country.  If  we  may  believe  the  traditions  on  which  the  epic 
of  the  Bamayana  was  founded,  armies  traversed  the  length  and  the 
breadth  of  the  land  one  thousand,  it  may  be  two  thousand,  years 
before  Christ.  The  Brahmins  carried  their  arms  and  their  litera- 
ture to  the  south  at  a  very  early  age.  The  Buddhists  spread 
everywhere.  The  Jains  8uccee<led  them.  The  Mahoramedans 
conquered  and  settled  in  Mysore  anl  the  Caruatic,  but  in  vain. 
The  Bhil,  the  Cole,  the  (xond,  the  Toda,  and  other  tribes,  remain 
as  they  were,  and  practise  their  own  rites  and  follow  the  customs  of 
their  forefathers  as  if  the  stranger  had  never  come  among  them. 


»  *  J.  A.  8.  B.'  Tii.  p.  IWO.  *  *  J.  U.  A.  8.,'  new  »emi»,  ir.  p.  S8. 

'  *  TfMLi  RHJMtaii;  i.  p.  221. 
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Eastern  India. 

To  turn  from  these  generalities  to  two  instances  more  directly  illas- 
trati  ve  of  our  European  experience.  The  first  is  that  of  the  Khonds, 
the  Druids  of  the  Ejist,  worshipping  in  groves,  prised  formidine 
sacris,  and  indulging  in  human  sacrifices  and  other  unamiable 
practices  of  our  forefathers.^  These  tribes  exist  partly  on  a  range 
of  hills  bounding  the  province  of  Cuttack  on  the  western  side  and 
partly  extend  into  the  plains  themselves.  Almost  within  their 
boundaries  there  exists  a  low  range  of  rocky  hills  known  as  the 
Udyagiri,  in  which  are  found  a  series  of  Buddhist  caves,  many 
of  them  excavated  before  the  Christian  era,  and  as  beautiful  and 
as  interesting  as  any  caves  in  India.^  A  little  beyond  this  are 
seen  the  great  tower  of  the  Bobaneswar  temple  an<l  of  the  hundred 
and  one  smaller  fanes  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Siva,  which  was 
established  here  in  all  its  splendour  in  the  seventh  century  ; '  and 
a  little  farther  on,  rises  on  the  verge  of  the  ocean  the  great  tower 
of  the  temple  of  Juggernaut,  at  Puri,  established  in  the  twelfth 
century  for  the  woi*ship  of  that  form  of  Vishnu.*  Yet  in  defiance 
of  all  this,  in  close  proximity  to  the  shrines  of  the  gentle  ascetic 
who  devoted  his  life  to  the  prevention  of  the  shedding  of  the 
blood  of  the  meanest  of  created  beings,  in  sight  of  Bobaneswar 
and  Puri,  Macpherson  tells  us,  unconsciously  almost  repeating 
the  words  of  Tacitus  ^ :  "  The  Khonds  use  neither  temples  nor 


'  The  informatiou  regtiixling  the 
KhoncU  is  j>nncipally  (K'rivfcl  from  a 
work  entitled  *  Metuoriald  tjf  Jv-Tvic*^,'  by 
Major  Charteri3-Maci)heivf)n  (^liirray, 
ISGd),  and  liis  pajien}  in  *  J.  K.  A.  S.' 
xiii.  pp.  2\(j  tt  »eqf].  I  quote  hy  prclrr- 
enco  from  tiie  latter,  as  the  more  gene- 
rally accessible. 

•  For  Mcveral  years  pa*t  I  have  offi- 
cially and  privately  been  exerting  nil  the 
influence  I  po.ssi<'8s  t^>  try  and  get  two 
bassi  relievi  that  exist  in  tiiese  eaves 
cast  or  photographed,  or  at  least  care- 
fully  copied  in  stime  fonn,  but  hitherto 
in  vain.  In  1 86!)  the  Ciovemniont  scut  an 
cxp<Mlition  t(>  Cuttack  with  draftsmen, 
photogrophcrB,  &c.,    but  they  knew  so 


little  what  was*  wanti'd  that  they  wastvtl 
their  time  and  money  in  ea.'tting  miuarots 
and  8(.*ulptun?8  of  mi  Ix-auty  or  int<.'re^t, 
andf  having  i-arneil  their  i>uy,  returned  re 
iufecta.  I  am  not  without  ho]K.>K  that  bi>uie- 
thing  may  l)e  done  (luring  the  present 
cold  iH*ab<»n.  AVhen  repn'SiMitittions  an* 
obtuincil,  they  ^  ill  throw  more  light  mi 
the  hi>tor\'  of  the  Yavanas  or  Gnvka  in 
that  remote  ]xirt  of  India  than  anything 
^'\l>^^  tliat  diuld  be  done,  anil  would  el'.*ur 
up  soino  ]x>ints  in  the  hist«>ry  of  IndLin 
art  that  an^  now  verv  olwi'un\ 

'    Sterling's     aceount     of     Cutta«.*k, 
'  Asiatic  Rescarchi*s,'  xv.  p.  aOt>. 

*  Loe.  9.  c.  p.  315. 

*  Tacitus*  *  Germania/  9. 
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images  in  their  worship.  They  cannot  comprehend  and  regard 
as  absurd  the  idea  of  building  a  house  in  honour  of  a  deity,  or  in 
the  expectation  that  he  will  be  peculiarly  present  in  any  place 
resembling  a  human  habitation.  Groves  kept  sacred  from  the  axe, 
hoar  rocks,  the  tops  of  hills,  fountains,  and  the  banks  of  streams, 
are  in  their  eyes  the  fittest  places  for  worship."  It  was  in  these 
sacred  and  venerable  groves,  that  annually  human  victims  were 
oflFered  up  to  appease  the  wrath  of  the  dreaded  Tari,  and  to 
procure  fertility  for  the  fields.  In  1836  we  first  interfered  to  put 
a  stop  to  this,  and  before  the  Mutiny  believed  we  had  been 
successful.  Perhaps  we  may  have  been  so,  but  if  our  strong 
repressive  hand  were  once  removed,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  the 
sacrifices  would  be  instantly  resumed.  What  the  Buddhists  and  the 
Brahmins,  working  during  at  least  two  thousand  years,  have  failed 
to  accomplish,  we  strangers  cannot  expect  to  succeed  in,  in  a  few 
years,  unless  indeed  we  adopt  the  system  followed  by  our  fore- 
fathers, and  are  determined  on  extirpating  those  who  obstinately 
adhere  to  such  practices.  Had  it  not  been  that  first  the  Roman, 
and  then  the  Celt,  by  sword  and  cord  set  vigorously  to  improve 
the  older  race,  we  might  now  have  human  sacrifices  celebrated 
on  the  plains  of  Bauce  in  the  neighbourhof jd  of  Chartres,  and  find 
j)eople  quietly  erecting  dolmens  in  the  valley  of  the  Dordogne. 

The  practices,  however,  of  a  Claudius  or  a  Simon  de  Montfort 
are  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  the  Indians,  and  so  long  as  no 
politiciil  issue  is  at  stake,  they  rarely  interfere  with  the  religious 
proclivities  of  their  neighbours. 

When  from  the  hills  inhabited  by  the  Khonds  we  cross  the 
delta  of  the  Ganges  in  a  northerly  direction,  and  come  to  the 
Khassia  hills,  we  find  a  very  different  state  of  things,  but  equally 
interesting  as  an  illustration  of  our  present  studies.  These  hills  are 
situated  between  the  valley  of  Assam  and  the  plains  of  Sylhet,  and, 
rising  to  a  height  of  some  5000  to  6000  feet,  catch  the  rains  during 
the  south-west  monsoon,  and  but  for  this  would  be  one  of  the  most 
delightful  sanitaria  of  the  Bengal  province.  A  country,  however, 
where  300  inches  of  rain  fall  in  three  months  is,  for  at  least  a 
quarUT  of  the  year,  an  undesirable  abode,  and  it  is  difficult  also  to 
keep  any  soil  on  tlie  rocks.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  western 
portion  of  the  hilly  region,  inhabited  by  tribes  bearing  the  generic 
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name  of  Kbaseias,  rude-atone  monumeDts  exist  in  greater  numbers 
than  perlmps  in  any^  other  portion  of  the  globe  of  the  eame  extent 
(woodcut  No.  20O).  All  travellers  who  have  visited  the  country 
have  been  struck  with  the  fact  and  with  the  curious  similarity  of 
their  forms  to  those  existing  in  Enrop^.*  So  like,  indeed,  are  they 
that  it  has  long  been  the  fashion  to  assume  their  identity,  and  it 
has  consequently  been  often  hoped  that,  if  we  could  only  find  oat 
why  the  Indian  examples  were  erected,  we  might  discover  tbe 


motive  which  puided  those  in  Europe  who  constructed  similar 
monuments,  while  at  the  same  time  there  seemed  every  reason  for 
believing  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  discover  the  motives 
which  le'l  to  the  erection  of  the  Indian  examples.  The  natives 
make  no  mystery  about  them,  and  many  were  erected  witliin  the 
lost  few  years,  or  are  being  erected  now,  and  tliey  are  i<lentical  in 
form  with  those  which  are  grey  with  years,  and  must  have  been 
set  up  in  the  long  forgotten  i>ast.  Here,  therefore,  there  seemed  a 
chance  of  at  last  solving  the  mystery  of  the  great  stones,    tlreater 


■  H.  Waltcn,  1S28,  'Aaiitio  Rr-  |  i.p.f)2.  Hnnker'8'HimiIayanJuuni«b,'ii. 
murchet,' xyii.  pp.  iVB  H  Beqij.  OilnncI  p.  210.  Mnjortioilwin  Aiutpn,  *  Jiximal 
Vulo,  'Proeeodiogii&oc.  ofAnliq.  Scot.'  |   AnthTopologicKlIuilituto.'Tul.i.  Put  II. 
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familiarity  with  them  has,  however,  rather  tended  to  dispel  these 
illusions. 

The  Ehassias  bum  their  dead,  which  is  a  practice  that  hardly 
could  have  had  its  origin  in  their  present  abodes,  ioasmnch  an, 
during  three  months  in 
the  year,  it  is  impossible, 
from  the  rain,  to  light 
a  fire  out  of  doors,  and 
consequently,  if  any  one 
dies  during  that  period, 
the  body  is  pluced  in  a 
coffin,  formed  from  the 
hollowed  trunk  of  a  tree, 

and  pickled  in  honey,  till  a  fair  day  admits  of  his  obsequies 
being  properly  performed.'  According  to  Mr.  Walters,  the  urns 
containing  the  ashes  are  placed  in  little  circular  cells,  with  flat 
tops  like  stools,  which  exbt  in  the  immediate  ]>roximity  of  all 
the  villages,  and  are  used  as  seats  by  the  villagers  on  all  state 
occasions  of  assembly ;  but  whether  one  stool  is  used  for  a  whole 
family,  or  till  it  is  filled  with  urnn,  or  whether  a  new  stool  is  pre- 
pared wlien  a  great  mun  dies,  lias  not  yet  been  asc-ertained.^ 

The  origin  of  the  menhirs  is  somewhat  different.  If  any  of  the 
Khossia  tribe  falls  ill  or  gets  into  difficulties,  he  prays  to  some  one 
of  his  deceased  ancestors,  whoso  spirit  he  fancies  may  be  able  and 
willing  to  assist  liim.  Father  or  mother,  uncle  or  aunt,  or  some 
moredititant  relative,  may  do  equally  well,  and  to  ejiforce  his  prayer, 
he  vows  that,  if  it  is  granted,  be  will  erect  a  stone  in  honour  of  the 
deceased.*  This  he  never  fails  to  perform,  and  if  the  cure  has  been 
rapid,  or  the  change  in  the  luck  so  sudden  as  to  be  striking,  others 
address  their  prayers  to  the  same  person,  and  more  stones  are 
Towcd.  It  thus  sometimes  bapi^eos  that  a  person,  man  or  woman, 
who  was  by  no  nieans  remarkable  in  life,  may  have  five,  or  seven, 
or  ten — two  fives,  for  tlio  number  must  always  be  unequal — 
erected  in  their  honour.  The  centre  stuno  generally  is  crowned  by 
a  capita),  or  turban-like  ornament,  and  sometimes  two  arc  joined 

'  HchUgint*rit.  in  '  Aiwbuid,'  No.  S3,  ISTO.  jip.  530  c/  K7). 

'  '  Aiistic  BraCTirelu'*,'  ivii.  p.  502. 

'  Major  Uodvtin  Auati-D, '  Jnumal  Alithr«ii.  InsliluU','  i.  p.  127. 
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tt^tber,  forming  a  trili'tlion,  but  then  the^  apparently  coant  as 
one.  Major  Austen  mentions  a  set  of  five  being  erected  in  1869 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  to  an  original  set  of  the  same 


number  with  which  an  old  lady  had  previously  been  honoured,  in 
consequence  of  the  servicea  which  after  her  death  she  liad  rendered 
to  her  tribe.' 

The  origin  of  the  stone  tables  or  dolniens  is  not  so  clearly  made 


out.  Like  the  tomb  t^tools,  they  frequently  at  least  seem  to  I(o 
places  of  assembly.  One,  dc-scrilied  by  Major  Austen,  uioaRurcd 
30  fi'et  4  inehcB  by  10  foet  in  breadth,  and  hail  an  averajre  thicknMa 
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of  1  foot;  it  hud  steps  to  ascend  to  it;  and  certainly  it  looks 
]ike  a  place  from  which  it  would  be  convenient  to  address  an 
audience.  The  great  stone  of  this  monument  weighed  23  tons 
18  cwt.,  and  another  is  described  as  measuring  30  feet  by  13  feet, 
and  1  foot  4  inches  in  thickness,  and  others  seem  nearly  of  the 
same  dimensions;  and  they  are  frequently  raised  some  height  from 
the  ground,  and  supported  on  massive  monoliths  or  pillars. 

While  this  is  so,  we  need  not  wonder  at  the  masses  employed  in 
the  erection  of  Stonehenge  or  Avebury,  or  any  of  our  European 
monuments.  Physically  the  Khassias  are  a  very  inferior  rac^  to 
what  we  can  conceive  our  forefathers  ever  to  have  been.  Their 
stage  of  civilization  is  barely  removed  from  that  of  mere  savages, 
and  their  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  arts  is  of  the  most  primitive 
description.  Add  to  all  this  that  their  country  is  mountainous  and 
rugged  in  the  highest  degree.  Yet  with  all  these  disadvantages  they 
move  these  great  stones  and  erect  them  with  perfect  facility,  while 
we  are  lost  in  wonder  because  our  forefathers  did  something  nearly 
equal  to  it  some  fourteen  centuries  ago. 

There  are  apparently  no  circles  and  no  alignments  on  the  hills, 
nor  any  of  the  forms  which  in  the  previous  pajxes  we  have  ascribed 
to  battle-fields,  and  no  tumuli  nor  any  of  their  derivatives,  and  no 
sculptured  stones  of  any  sort.  The  real  likeness,  therefore,  between 
the  two  forms  of  art  is  not  so  striking  as  it  apj)ears  at  first  sight, 
but  still  presents  coincidences  that  it  is  impossible  to  overlook. 

One  of  the  most  curious  points  which  an  examination  of  these 
two  Indian  tribes  brings  to  light  with  reference  to  the  European 
congeners  is  that  in  Cuttack  we  have  sacred  groves,  human  sacri- 
fices, an  all-powerful  priesthood  indulging  in  divination,  and  various 
other  peculiarities,  all  savouring  of  Druidism,  but  not  one  upright 
stone  or  stone  monument  of  any  sort.  In  the  Khassia  hills,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  have  dolmens,  menhirs,  trilithons,  and  most  of  the 
forms  of  rude-stone  architecture,  but  no  dominant  priesthood,  no 
human  sacrifices,  no  groves,  nor  anything  savouring  of  the  Druidical 
religion. 

To  the  European  student  the  most  interesting  fact  connected 
with  the  monuments  on  the  Khassia  hills  is  prol)ably  their  date. 
We  do  not  know  how  far  back  they  extend,  but  we  do  know  that 
many  were  erected  within  the  limits  of  the  present  century,  and 
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some  within  the  last  few  years.  Yet  this  has  taken  place  in 
presence  of,  and  in  immediate  contact  with,  two  far  higher  forms 
of  civilization.  J^i^'   *    ' 

At  the  foot  of  the  Khassia  hills,  to  the  north,  lies  the  famous 
Hindn  ^kingdom  of  Kamampa.  How  far  it  extends  back  to,  we  do 
not  know,  but  its  foundation  was  certainly  anterior  to  the  Christian 
era;  and  when  Hiouen  Thsang  visited  it  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century,  he  found  it  rich  and  prosperous,  and  containing 
"temples  by  hundreds."^  And  now,  in  the  jungles,  ruins  are  con- 
tinually being  discovered  of  temples  not  so  old  perhaps  as  this 
date,  but  showing  continued  prosperity  down  to  a  far  later  period. 
All  these  temples  are  richly  and  elaborately  carved  and  orna- 
mented with  that  exuberance  of  detail  characteristic  of  Hindu 
architecture. 

At  the  foot  of  the  southern  slope  of  the  hills  lies  Sylhet.  W)ieu 
it  became  great,  we  do  not  know,  but  it  certainly  was  occupied  by 
the  Mahommedans  some  centuries  ago,  and  adorned  with  mosques 
and  palaces  and  all  that  magnificence  in  which  the  Moslems 
indulged  in  the  East.  Yet  the  Khassia  looks  down  on  these  new 
forms  of  civilization  unmoved.  As  a  servant  or  a  trader  he  must 
have  been  for  centuries  familiar  with  both :  but  he  clings  to  his 
old  faith,  and  erects  his  rude-stone  monuments,  as  his  forefathers 
had  done  from  time  immemorial,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  either 
our  soldiers  or  our  missionaries  will  soon  wean  him  from  this 
strange  form  of  adoration. 

Surely  all  this  is  sufificient  to  make  us  pause  before  arguing^ 
from  our  own  European  experiences,  or  deciding  questions  when 
so  few  facts  have  hitherto  been  available  on  which  to  base  any 
sound  conclusions. 

Western  India. 

On  the  other  side  of  India  there  are  some  groups  of  rude-stone 
monuments  similar  to  those  found  in  the  Khassia  hills,  and  appa- 
rently erected  for  similar  purposes.  They  are,  however,  much  less 
perfectly  known,  and  are  described  or  at  least  drawn  by  only  one 

*  *  M^moirvs  sur  le8  Contrees  oocidentales,'  iii.  p.  76. 
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traveller.^  The  most  conspicuous  of  these  is  one  near  Belgaum. 
It  consists  of  two  rows  of  thirteen  stones  each,  and  one  in  front  of 
them  of  three  stones — the  numbers  being  always  uneven,  as  in 
Bengal — and  on  the  opposite  side  four  of  those  small  altsirSy  or 
tables,  which  always  accompany  these  groups  of  stones  on  the 
Ebassia  hills.  These,  however,  are  very  much  smaller,  the  central 
stone  being  only  about  4  feet  high,  and  falling  off  to  about  a  foot 
in  height  at  the  end  of  each  row.*  Whether  they  were  or  were  not 
dedicated  to  the  same  purpose,  Colonel  Leslie  does  not  inform  us ; 
but  their  resemblance  is  so  marked  that  there  seems  very  little 
doubt  that  they  were  dedicated  or  vowed  to  the  spirits  of  deceased 
ancestors. 

Another  class  of  circular  fanes  looks  at  first  sight  more  promising 
as  a  means  of  comparison  with  ours.  Generally  they  seem  to  con- 
sist of  one  or  three  stones,  in  front  of  which  a  circular  space — in 
the  largest  instance  40  feet  in  diameter,  but  more  generally  20  to 
30  feet  only — is  marked  out  by  a  number  of  small  stones,  from  8 
to  20  inches  in  height,  while  the  great  central  stones  are  only 
3  feet  high.  To  compare  these,  therefore,  with  our  great  megalithic 
monuments  seems  rather  absurd.  So  far  as  can  be  made  out,  the 
central  stone  seems  to  represent  a  local  village  deity,  called  Vetal 
or  I3etal,  who,  like  Nadzu  Pennu,  the  village  god,  one  of  the  inferior 
deities  of  the  Khonds,  is  familiarly  represented  merely  by  a  rude 
stone,  placed  under  a  tree.^  In  the  instance  of  Vetal,  it  seems  when 
a  sacrifice — generally  of  a  cock — is  to  be  made,  all  those  who  are 
interested  bring  their  own  stones,  and  arrange  them,  in  a  circular 
fashion,  round  the  place  where  the  ceremony  is  to  be  performed ; 
hence  the  superficial  likeness.  None,  so  far  as  is  known,  are  ancient, 
nor  indeed  has  it  at  all  been  made  out  when  and  how  the  worship 
of  this  deity  arose.  It  is  evidently  a  local  superstition  of  some  of 
the  indigenous  tribes,  which  latterly  under  our  tolerant  rule  has 
become  more  prominent,  for  the  sect  is  hated  and  despised  by  the 
Brahmins ;  and  so  far  us  facts  are  concerned,  it  would  be  difficult 


*  Colonel  Forbes  Leslie,  *  Early  Races  ethnographic    point   of  Tiew,  if   ■ome 

of  Bcotlaod/  vol.  ii  pis.  Wiii.  lix.  Ix.  They  furthi-r  information  could  be  obtained 

have  aim  been  described  by  Dr.  Ste?en-  regarding  these  stone  rowv. 
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to  cany  back  the  history  of  this  form  of  architecture  for  a  hntidred 
years  from  this  time.  It  may  be  older,  but  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  it  is  bo. 

So  far  as  the  moQuments  above  mentioned  are  concerned,  there 
seems  nothing  in  them  that  affords  a  real  analogy  or  establishes  any 
direct  cnancxioa  between  the  European  and  Indian  examples.  The 
sacrifice  of  a  cock  to  Vetal,  when  in  sickness,  looks  like  a  umilar 
sacrifice  to  Esculupius,  and  the  human  sacrifices  and  sacred  groTes 
of  the  Khonds  are  very  Brnidical  in  appearance ;  but  no  oUe  pro- 
bably will  be  found  to  contend  that  Vetal  and  Esculapius  are  the 
same  god,  or  that  the  Klionds  are  Celts ;  and  without  thia  being 
established,  the  argument  halts.  The  case,  however,  seems  different 
when  we  turn  to  the  sepulchral  arrangements  of  the  aboriginal  tribes 
of  India.  Here  the  analogies  are  so  striking  that  it  is  bard  to 
believe  that  they  are  accidental,  though  equally  bard  to  under' 
stand  how  and  when  the  intercourse  could  have  taken  place  which 
led  to  their  similarity. 

As  in  Europe,  the  sepulchral  monuments  of  India  may  be  divided 
into  two  groat  classes — the  dolmens  and  the  tumuli.    In  the  present 
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state  of  our  knowledgi'  it  is  ditticult  to 


—  _ J, say  which  are  the  more 

numerous.    According  to  Colonel  Motulows  Taylor,'  who  is  our  best 
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authority  on  the  subject,  tlie  dolmens  are  of  two  kinds — thoae  con- 
sisting of  four  stones,  that  is  to  say,  three  supporting  stones  and  one 
cap-stone — thus  leaving  one  side  open — and  those  in  which  the 
chamber  is  closed  by  a  fourth  stone;  in  the  latter  case  this  fourth 
stone  has  invariably  a  circular  opening  in  it,  like  the  Circassian 
examples  (woodcuts  Nos.  192,  193),  and  the  dolmen  at  Trie  (No. 
127).  These  forms  are  both  shown  in  woodcut  No.  205,  repre- 
senting two  at  Rajunkoloor,  in  the  province  of  Sholapore,  between 
the  Bheema  and  Eistnab,  n^  their  junction.  The  side-stones  of 
the  larger  monument  measure  15  feet  3  inches  by  9  feet  in  height, 
and  more  than  1  foot  in  thickness.  The  cap-atone  is  15  feet 
9  inches  by  10  feet  9  inches,  and  the  internal  space  8  feet  by  6  feet. 


the  thinl  slab  being  placed  at  some  distance  from  the  rear,  and 
between  the  two  side-stones.  The  same  arrangement  is  followed 
in  the  closed  dolmen,  the  cross  slabo  being  inside,  as  shown  in 
the  view  (woodont  No.  208),  and  plan  (woo<leiit  No.  207).  The 
interior  of  the  closed  dolmen  contained  a  little  black  mould  on  the 
surface.  Below  this  a  greyish  white  earth,  brought  from  a  distance, 
with  which  were  found  hnman  ashes  and  portions  of  bones  and 
charcoal  mixetl,  and  pieces  of  broken  pottery,  red  and  black. 
Thubc  rci'tcd  on  tlic  solid  rock  on  whicli  (he  dolmen  was  erected. 
Nothing  whatever  was  found  in  any  of  tlio  open  dolmens ;  but 
whether  this  aroKo  from  their  being  plunclcrod,  or  from  being 
exposed,  is  not  clear.  It  could  hardly  have  been  tiiat  tlioy  were 
not  sepnlchral.  They  seem  at  least  to  be  mixed  up  indiscrimi- 
nately with  the  others,  and  except  their  being  open,  there  is  nothing 
to  distinguish  them.  The  arrangement  of  these  dolmens  in  plan 
is  |>eculiar.     At  will  be  seen  from  the  next  woodcut  (Na  209), 
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they  are  as  regular  as  in  our  cemeteries,  and  apparently  in  oeitain 
directions  would  have  gone  on  extending  ad  infinitum;  but  in 
another  direction  are  cairns  irregularly  spaced,  and  showing  a  dis- 
tinction in  the  mode  of  burying  which  at  present  it  is  difficult  to 
account  for. 

At  a  place  in  the  Raichore  Doab,  called  Yemmee  Gooda,  four  of 
the  dolmens  of  the  first  class  were  surrounded  by  double  circles 
of  stones;  but  this  does  not  seem  to  be  a  usual  arrangement. 

—       **  o   •  ^    1 
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209.  Arnuigemeut  uf  D«jlineu0  at  Iti^^unk'tluur.     By  Colonel  Meadows  Taylur. 

Almost  more  interesting  than  the  dolmens  are  the  cairns.  The 
following  plan  of  the  group  at  Jewurgi,  a  place  fifty  miles,  as  the 
crow  flies,  north-east  from  Rajunkoloor,  will  explain  their  arrange- 
ment and  juxtaposition.  They,  too,  seem  to  divide  themselves  into 
two  classes,  as  shown  in  the  two  sections — those  with  a  summit-cist, 
like  those  in  Auvergne,  and  those  without ;  all,  however,  apparently 
have  single  and  double  circles  of  stones  surrounding  them.  Two 
stones  are  generally  found  protruding  slightly  through  the  surface  of 
the  tumulus,  and  when  an  excavation  is  made  between  them,  the  cist 
is  found  laid  in  their  direction  at  a  depth  of  9  to  lU  feet  below  the 
surface.  This  seems  to  be  generally  double,  and  contains  skeletons 
laid  on  their  faces.  At  one  end,  but  outride  the  cist,  are  quantities 
of  pottery,  and  above  the  cist  a  number  of  skeletons,  thro\\Ti  in 
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pellmflll,  sDd  over  these  a  tbiok  layer  of  earth  and  gi-avel.    De- 
tached beads  are  round  sometimee  in  the  cists,  sometimes  outside 
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among  the  pottery,  which  led  Colonel  Taylor  to  the  conclnsioa 
that  human  sacrifices  had  been  practised  at  the  time  these  cairns 
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were  raised,  and  that  these  are  the  remains  of  the  wives  or  slaves  of 
the  dflfanct     It  may  be  so,  but  it  may  also  be  tliat,  as  in  Eorope 
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we  must  make  a  distinction  between  battle-fields  and  cemeteries; 
and  I  confess  the  idea  that  the  cairns  at  Jewurgi  mark  a  battle- 
field, and  the  dolmens  at  Bajunkoloor  a  cemeteiy,  appeare  to 
account  for  the  phenomena  better  than  the  other  hypothesis.  If 
this  is  not  so,  as  the  distance  between  Bajunkoloor  and  Jewurgi  is 
only  fifty  miles,  we  must  assume  either  that  the  district  was  inha- 
bited by  two  difierent  races  of  men  at  the  same  time,  practisiDg 
difierent  modes  of  sepulture,  or  we  must  concede  that  'the  one  is 
older  than  the  other,  and  that  the  one  race  had  been  dispossessed 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  other.  The  diflSculties  attending  either 
of  these  suppositions  appear  to  me  infinitely  greater  than  those 
involved  in  assimiing  that  the  one  is  a  battle-field,  the  other  a 
cemetery.  The  only  thing  that  would  make  me  hesitate  about 
this  is  the  presence  of  several  cairns  at  Rajunkoloor.  These* 
however,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  opened,  and  we  do  not 
consequently  know  whether  the  same  instances  of  decapitation 
were  to  be  found,  or  whether  the  bodies  were  arranged  in  the 
same  manner  as  at  Jewurgi. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  if  these  sections  are  to  be  depended  on,  it 
appears  to  be  tolerably  certain  that  these  tombs  cannot  be  old. 
It  seems  impossible  that  human  bones  could  remain  so  entire  and 
perfect  as  these  are  represented  to  be,  so  near  the  surface  and  in  a 
recently  disturbed  soil,  where  rain  and  moisture  must  easily  have 
penetrated  at  all  times.  A  medical  man  on  the  spot  might  deter- 
mine whether  two  or  three  or  five  centuries  have  elapsed  since 
these  bodies  were  laid  where  they  are  found  ;  but  I  should  be  very 
much  surprised  if  he  raised  their  date  beyond  the  last  named  figure. 
It  is  hazardous,  however,  to  pronounce  on  such  questions  from  the 
scanty  data  we  have  before  us. 

There  is  still  another  class  of  dolmens,  or  rather  kistvaens» 
common  on  the  Nilgiri  hills  and  throughout  the  hill  region  of 
Malabar.  In  it  the  chamber  is  formed  like  those  described  above, 
but  always  buried  in  the  earth,  only  showing  the  cap-stone  flush 
with  the  surface  of  the  soil.  One  of  these,  in  the  Coorg  country, 
is  worth  quoting,  from  its  possessing  two  circular  apertures,  like 
those  of  the  Plas  Newydd  tumulus  (woodcut  No.  48).  Tliis  one, 
however,  has  a  diaphragm  dividing  it  into  two  chambers.  If  the 
Welsh  one  was  so  partitioned,  the  wall  has  disappeared. 
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Une  other  class  of  iDOoument  must  be  quoted,  uot  as  illustrating 
any  of  our  examples,  but  because  it  is  so  nearly  identical  with  the 


cliouchas'  of  Northern  Africa  (woodcut  No.  165),  and  when  we  try 
to  find  out  whether  there  was  any  real  connexion  between  the  East 
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and  the  West,  such  examples  may  afford  valuable  liints.  According 
to  Sir  Walter  Elliot,^  they  are  the  commonest,  or  rather,  perhaps, 
the  most  conspicuous,  being  perched  on  the  tops  of  hills  or  ridges. 
Their  form  is  a  circular  wall  of  uncemented  rough  stones,  4  to 
5  feet  high,  3  feet  thick,  and  6  to  8  feet  in  diameter. 

One  other  variety  is  interesting,  not  only  from  its  similarity 
to  those  in  Europe,  especially  in  Scandinavia,  but  also  from  its 
bearing  on  the  question  of  the  age  of  those  in  India.      The 

sepulchres  of  this 
class  are  all  very 
j9  like  one  another,  and 
consist  of  small  circles 
of  rude  stones,  gene- 
rallv  of  two  dimen- 

0 

sions  only,  24  and 
32  feet  in  diameter, 
and  have  something 
B  like  an  opening  on 
one  side,  and  oppo- 
site this  two  or  three 
stones  within  the 
circle,  apparently 
marking  the  position 
of  the  sepulchral  de- 
j)osit.^  Monuments 
very  similar  to  these  exist  in  the  Nilgiri  hills,  and  elsewhere 
in  India,^  but  they  are  principally  found  at  the  roots  of  the 
hills  round  Amravati,  where  they  exist  literally  in  hundreds.  No 
one,  probably,  who  studies  Colonel  Mackenzie's  map  of  that 
district*  will  doubt  that  they  form  the  cemetery  of  the  city 
of  Dharani  Kotta,  to  which  the  Amravati  Tope  is  attached.  As 
in  China,  burying  in  the  fertile  land  was  not  allowed,  tmd  con- 
sequently the  place  selected  for  the  graves  of  the  inhabitants  was 
the  nearest  uncultivated  spot,  which  was  the  foot  of  the  hills.     So 


215. 


Sepulrhnil  Circlo«  at  Atnnivati. 


*  '  Intt'nmtionnl  Pn'hwlorio  Ck)iiprroH3/ 
\«»rwioli  vol  nine,  p.  24.'). 

-  M.  R.  A.  S.'  now  ucriw,  iii.  i».  148. 

*  *  IntfTTiatinnal  rrrhistorir  ('oii«rnM»j*.' 


Norwich  volume,  p.  2.")7. 

*  Publihhed  on  a  iv<hirod  scale,  *  Trx.^ 
ftiid  Scrjw^nt  Worebip.*  p.  xh'L 
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far  as  is  at  present  known,  these  circular  graves  exist  nowhere  in 
such  numbers  as  here,  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  but  that  they 
have  some  connexion  with  the  great  circular  rail  of  the  Amravati 
Tope.  That  rail  is  unique  in  India,  whether  we  consider  its  extent, 
the  beauty  of  its  sculptures,  or  the  elaborateness  of  its  finish. 
Other  rails  exist  elsewhere  surrounding  dagobas  or  sacred  spots, 
but  none  where  the  circle  itself  is  relatively  so  much  greater 
and  more  magnificent  than  the  surrounding  objects.  The  question 
thus  arises,  did  the  Amravati  circle  grow  out  of  the  rude-stone 
graves  that  cluster  round  the  hills  in  its  neighbourhood,  or  are  the 
rude  circles  humble  copies  of  that  pride  of  the  city?  I  have 
myself  no  doubt  that  the  latter  is  the  true  explanation  of  the 
phenomena ;  but  the  grounds  for  this  conclusion  will  be  clearer  as 
we  proceed.  Meanwhile  it  is  hardly  worth  while  enumerating  all 
the  smaller  varieties  of  form  which  the  rude-stone  sepulchres  of 
the  Indians  took  in  former  days.  Their  numbers  in  many  classes 
are  few,  and  have  no  direct  bearing  on  the  subject  of  our  enquiries. 


Okoguaphical  Distribution'. 

Nothing  would  tend  more  to  convey  clear  ideas  on  the  subject 
of  Indian  dolmens  than  a  map  of  their  distribution,  were  it  possible 
to  construct  one.  As,  however,  no  nation  even  in  Europe,  except 
France,  is  in  a  position  to  attempt  such  a  thing,  it  is  in  vain 
to  expect  that  sufficient  information  for  the  purpose  should  exist 
in  India,  where  the  subject  has  been  taken  up  only  so  recently  in 
so  sporadic  a  manner.^  The  following  sketch,  however,  is  perhaps 
not  very  far  from  the  truth  regarding  them.  They  do  not  exist  in 
the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  or  of  any  of  its  tributaries,  nor  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Nerbudda  or  Taptee;  not,  in  fact,  in  that  part 
of  India  which  is  generally  described  as  north  of  the  Vindhya  range 
of  hills.     They  exist,  though  somewhat  sparsely,  over  the  whole  of 

'  The  principal  scmroeii  of  infctnnation  iiiftirination  on  the  trabject.    Ilia  private 

on   the  snbjeot  arc   the   papers  of  Sir  Iett(?n»  to   lu*'  arc  rcplet*?  with  (letaiU 

WdlU'r  Elliot  and  Col.  MradowM  Tavlur,  which   if   he    would    only    consent    to 

i^>  oft4*n  referred  tf»  above.     Hut  1  am  arrun^e    mid    |iiililiiih    would    throw    a 

al<«i  indebted   to  Mr.  M.  J.  WalhoiiM%  tlon<l  ofli^ht  <»ii  the  nubjei't. 
M.r.S..  for  A  nT**ui  fimnunt  nf  raluablc 
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the  country  drained  by  the  Godavery  and  its  afBuentfi.  They  are 
very  common,  perhaps  more  frequent  than  in  any  other  part  of 
India,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Eistnah  and  its  tributaries.  They  are 
also  found  on  both  sides  of  the  Ghats,  through  Coimbatore,  all  the 
way  down  to  Cape  Comorin ;  and  they  are  also  found  in  groups  all 
over  the  Madras  presidency,  but  especially  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Conjeveran. 

The  first  inference  one  is  inclined  to  draw  from  this  is  that  they 
must  be  Dravidian,  as  contradistinguished  from  Aryan ;  and  it  may 
be  80.  But  against  this  view  we  have  the  fact  that  all  the  races 
at  present  dominant  in  the  south  repudiate  them :  none  use  similar 
modes  of  burial  now,  nor  do  any  object  to  our  digging  them  up 
and  destroying  them. 

If  we  look  a  little  deeper,  we  come  to  a  race  of  Karumbers, 
to  whom  Sir  Walter  Elliot  is  inclined  to  ascribe  the  bulk  of  the 
rude-stone  monuments.^  From  his  own  researches,  and  the  various 
documents  contained  in  the  Mackenzie  ]\ISS.,^  they  seem  to  have 
been  a  powerful  race  in  the  south  of  India,  from  the  earliest  times 
to  which  our  knowledge  extends,  and  to  have  continued  powerful 
about  Conjeveran  and  Madras  till  say  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
centuries,  when  they  were  overjx)wered  by  the  Cholos,  and  finally 
disappear  from  the  political  horizon  before  the  rising  supremacy 
of  that  triumvirate  of  powers,  the  Chola.  Chora,  Pandya,  who 
governed  the  south  till  the  balance  of  iM)wer  was  disturbed  by 
the  Mahommedan  and  Maharatta  invasions. 

A  wretched  remnant  of  those  Karumbers  still  exists  on  the 
Nilgiri  hills,  and  about  the  roots  of  the  western  Ghats,  but  with- 
out a  literature  or  a  history,  or  even  traditions  that  would  enable 
us  to  identify  or  distinguish  tliem  from  any  of  the  other  races  of 
the  south.  The  only  tost  that  soonis  capable  of  application  is  that 
of  langiiaire,  and  this  philolog(»rs  have  determined  to  be  a  dialect 


*  Xorwicli  volume,  *  Intt-niatioiml  Pre- 
hifltoric  Conjrrrss/  pp.  252  ft  teqq.  He 
places  the  destruction  of  tho  Kanimbors  as 


ftiid  no  sii^ns  apparent  t»f  tho  ntorni. 
\*ln>li  <liil  n<»t,  I  fancy,  l»n^ak  out  tiU  nt 
l»»n^t  a  ccntiirv*  ufter  that  time.    8e«'  nlMi 


i-arly  as  the  siventh  century,  but  the  <l;it4'8  |   *  The   Seven   Pa^'otlas,'   hy   Capt.   Carr. 

arc,  to  Bay  tho  least,  oft«»n  very  doubtful.  Madras.  ISiiU.  p.  127. 

When,  for  instance,  HioueuThgangvihitiKl  '  Sei^ond    Ke|N»rt    by    the    Key.    W. 

Conjeveran  in  040— the  liuddhibt  e>ta-  Taylor, '  Matlras  Lit.  Jour.'  vii.  p.  :{|  1 

blishmcnt — tiiey  were    still  flourihhinp:.  !   et  f-atshn. 
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of  the  Dravidian  tongues.^  But,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  language 
is  a  most  unsafe  guide.  Within  recent  times  the  Cornish  have 
changed  their  language  without  any  alteration  of  race,  and  if 
intercommunication  goes  on  at  its  present  rate,  English,  in  a 
century  or  two,  may  be  the  only  language  spoken  in  these  islands. 
From  the  names  of  places  we  would  know  that  Celtic  races  had 
inhabited  many  localities,  but  from  the  tongue  of  the  people  we 
should  not  know  now  that  the  Cornish,  or  then  that  the  Welsh, 
were  more  Celtic  than  the  inhabitants  of  Yorkshire  or  the  Lothians. 
So  in  India  nothing  seems  more  likely  than  that,  during  the  last 
eight  or  ten  centurias,  the  Tamulian  or  Dravidian  influenc** 
should  have  spread  northward  to  the  Vindhya,  and  that  the  Gonds, 
the  Karumbers,  and  other  subject  half-civilized  races,  should  have 
adopted  the  language  of  their  conquerors  and  masters.  It  may 
be  otherwise,  but  wo  know  certainly  that  the  southern  Dravidians 
brought  their  style  of  architecture — as  difficult  a  thing  to  change 
almost  as  language  —  as  far  north  as  Ellora,  and  carved  the 
imperishable  rocks  there,  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  century,  in 
the  style  that  was  indigenous  at  Tanjore  ;^  and  this,  too,  for  tlie 
purpose  of  marking  their  triumph  over  the  religion  of  Buddha, 
which  they  had  just  succeeded  in  abolishing  in  the  south. 

If  this  is  so,  there  are  still  two  distinguishing  features  which 
may  help  us  to  discriminate  between  the  candidates  for  the 
rude-stone  monuments.  The  true  Dravidians  —  the  Chola, 
Chera,  Pandya — never  were  Buddhists,  and  never  put  forward 
a  claim  to  have  erected  anv  monuments  of  this  class.  The 
Karumbers  were  Buddhists,  and  claim  these  monuments;  and 
Buddhism  and  such  structures  must,  I  faiu^,  for  reasons  to  be 
given  hereafter,  always  have  gone  together. 

Further  research(?s  may  enable  us  to  speak  with  precision  on  the 
subject,  but  all  we  can  at  present  do  is  to  except,  first,  the  Aryans 
of  the  north,  and  all  the  people  incorporated  with  them,  from  tlie 
charge   of  bein^  builders  of  rude-stone  monuments.     We  must 


*    CalflwcU'ii    *  Dravidian    Oranimar/  •  one  now  livinf^.     Mr.  Walliou§e's  letters 

pp.  9  ft  tteqq,   •  The  Triben  of  the  Nil^iri  ,  are  also  Mtnm;;  on  this  point. 
IlilK' byaGcrxnan  niiBsionary  (Madras.  '   See    *  Rock-out    Temples,*   by    the 

1S54J — the  KcY.  F.  Metz,  who  probably  '  Author,  p.  50. 
kni>W!4  nmre  of  their  langua^ci*  than  any 
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also  except  the  Tamnlians  or  pure  Dravidiaus  of  the  soutli.  But 
between  these  two  there  must  have  been  some  race,  whom,  for  the 

* 

present  at  least,  we  may  call  Karumbers.  One  of  their  centres  of 
power  was  Conjeveran,  but  from  that  they  were  driven,  as  far  as 
I  can  make  out,  about  the  year  750.  But  it  does  not  appear  that 
they  might  not  have  existed  as  a  {X)wer  on  the  banks  of  the  Upper 
Eistnah  and  Tongabudra  to  a  much  later  period. 

The  limits  of  the  Chalukya  kingdom,  which  arose  at  Kalyan 
early  in  the  seventh  century,^  and  of  that  of  Yijianagara,  which 
was  established  in  the  Tongabudra  in  the  fourteenth,  are  so  nearly 
coincident  with  the  limits  of  the  dolmen  region — except  where 
the  latter  was  compressed  on  the  north  by  the  Mahommedan  king- 
dom of  Beejapore — that  it  seems  most  probable  that  there  must 
have  been  a  homogeneity  among  the  people  of  that  central  pro- 
vince of  which  we  have  now  lost  the  trace. 

This,  however,  like  many  other  questions  of  the  sort,  must  be 
postponed  till  we  know  something  of  the  Nizam's  country.  In  so  far 
as  the  history  or  ethnography  of  the  central  plateau  of  India  is 
concerned,  or  its  arts  or  architecture,  the  Nizam's  dominions  are 
absolutely  a  terra  incogniia.  No  one  has  visited  the  country  who 
had  any  knowledge  of  these  subjects,  and  the  Indian  Government 
has  done  nothing  to  enquire,  or  to  stimulate  enquiry,  into  these 
questions  in  that  country.  Yet,  if  I  am  not  very  much  mistaken, 
the  solution  of  half  the  difliculties,  ethnological  or  archa>ological, 
that  are  now  perplexing  us  lies  on  the  surface  of  that  region,  for 
anvone  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  them.  Till  this  is  done, 
we  must,  it  is  feared,  bo  content  with  the  vaguest  generalities ;  but 
even  now  I  fancy  we  are  approaching  a  better  state  of  knowledge 
in  these  matters,  and  I  almost  believe  I  can  trace  a  connexion 
between  our  so-called  Karumbers  and  the  Singalese,  which,  if  it 
can  be  sustained,  will  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  some  of  the  most 
puzzling  questions  of  Indian  etlinography. 


*  Sir  Wttlter  Elliot,  'J.  R.  A.  S.'  iv.  pp.  7  d  wqq. ;  aiul  now  horics,  i.  250. 
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Age  of  the  Stone  Monuments. 

A  glimmering  of  light  seemed  to  be  thrown  on  this  subject  by 
a  passage  quoted  by  Sir  Walter  Elliot  from  a  missionary  report 
from  Travancore,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  an  Indian  tribe  still 
continued  to  bury  in  "  cromlechs,"  like  those  of  Coimbatore,  "  con- 
structed with  four  stones  and  a  covering  one."  ^  If  this  were  so, 
we  might  have  got  hold  of  one  end  of  a  thread  which  would  lead 
us  backwards  through  the  labyrinth.  It  looked  so  like  a  crucial 
instance  that  ilr.  Walhouse  kindly  wrote  to  Mr.  Baker,  the  author 
of  the  report  in  question,  and  sent  me  an  extract  from  his  reply, 
which  is  curious.  **  The  Mala  Arryians  are  a  race  of  men  dwelling 
in  dense  jungles  and  hills.  Cromlechs  are  common  among  them, 
and  they  worship  the  spirits  of  their  ancestors,  to  whom  they 
make  annual  oflerings.  At  the  present  day  they  are  accustomed 
to  take  corpses  into  the  sacred  groves,  and  place  small  slabs  of 
stones,  in  the  form  of  a  box,  and,  after  making  offerings  of  arrack, 
sweetmeats,  &c.,  to  the  departed  spirit,  supposed  to  be  hovering 
near,  a  small  stone  is  placed  in  the  model  box  or  vault,  and  it 
is  covered  over  with  great  ceremony.  The  spirit  is  supposed  to 
dwell  in  the  stone,  which  in  many  cases  is  changed  at  the 
annual  feast  into  a  rough  silver  or  brass  figure."  As  Mr.  Walhouse 
remarks,  this  looks  like  an  echo  from  megalithic  times.  The 
people,  having  lost  the  power  of  erecting  such  huge  structures  as 
abound  in  their  hills  and  on  the  plains  around,  from  which  they 
may  have  been  driven  at  some  early  period,  are  content  still  to 
keep  up  the  traditions  of  a  primaeval  usage  by  these  miniature 
shams.  There  seems  little  doubt  that  this  is  the  case,  and  it 
is  especially  interesting  to  have  obwTved  it  hero,  as  it  accounts 
for  what  has  often  puzzled  Indian  antiquaries.  In  Coorg  and 
elsewhere,  miniature  urns  and  miniature  utensils,  such  as  one 
sees  used  as  toys  in  Jiuro{>ean  nurs(3ri(\s  are  often  found  in  these 
tombs,  and  havf*  given  rise  to  a  tradition  among  the  natives  that 
they  belong  to  a  race  of  pigmies :  whereas  it  is  evident  that  it  is 
only  a  dying  out  of  an  ancient  faith,  when,  as  is  so  generally  the 
caw»,  the  Ryml)ol  supersedes  the  reality. 

*  Hir  W.  Elliot,  Moiimal  Ethnological  Koc./  new  «n<»A  IStii),  p.  110. 
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The  articles  found  in  the  cairns  and  dolmens  in  India  unfor- 
tunately afford  us  very  little  assistance  in  determining  their  age. 
The  pottery  that  is  found  in  quantities  in  them  everywhere,  is  to 
all  appearances,  identical  in  form,  in  texture,  and  in  glaze  with 
the  pottery  of  the  present  day.  No  archaic  forms  have,  so  far  as 
I  know,  been  found  anywhere,  nor  anything  that  would  indicate  a 
progression.  This  might  be  used  as  an  argument  to  prove  how 
modern  they  were.  In  India,  however,  it  would  be  most  unsafe 
to  do  so.  We  have  no  knowledge  as  to  how  long  ago  these  forms 
were  introduced  into  or  invented  in  that  country,  and  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  they  w^ould  change  and  progress  as  ours  do.  So  far 
as  our  present  knowledge  extends,  the  potteiy  found  in  tliese  tombs 
may  have  been  made  within  the  last  few  centuries,  but  it  may  also 
be  a  thousand  or  two  thousand  years  old  for  anything  we  know  to 
the  contrary. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  gold  and  silver  ornaments  and 
generally  to  the  trinkets  found  in  the  tombs.  Similar  objects 
may  be  picked  up  in  the  bazaars  in  remote  districts  at  the  present 
day,  but  they  may  also  have  been  in  use  in  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  Iron  spear-heads  and  iron  utensils  of  the  most  modem 
shape  and  pattern  are  among  the  commonest  objects  found  in 
these  tombs;  and  if  iinyone  were  arguing  for  victory,  and  not 
for  the  truth,  these  might  be  adduccl  to  prove  that  the  tombs 
belonged  to  what  the  Germans  call  "the  youngest  Iron  age." 
This  reasoning  has  no  application  whatever  to  India.  Flint  im- 
plements are  found  there,  and  very  similar  to  those  of  Europe, 
but  never  in  the  tombs.  Bronze  was  probably  known  to  the 
Indians  at  a  remote  age,  but  no  bronze  implements  have  been 
buried  with  the  dead  so  far  as  we  yet  know,  though  iron  has 
been,  and  tliat  frequently;  but  its  presence  tells  us  nothing  as 
to  age.  So  far  we  know,  the  Indians  were  as  familiar  with  the 
use  of  iron  in  the  fourth  century  B.C.  as  the  (i reeks  themselves 
were,  and,  for  anylhinij:  we  know  to  the  contrary,  may  have  under- 
stood the  art  of  extracting  it  from  the  ore  and  using  it  for  arms 
and  cutting-tools  before  th(»s(^  arts  were  practised  in  EurojHJ. 

One  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting  illustrations  of  this 
is  found  in  the  existence  of  the  ceh'brated  iron  pillar  of  Dhavu, 
in  the  courtyard  of  the  mosque  at  the  KntuK  near  l>elhi.     This 
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consists  of  a  solid  shaft  of  wrought  iron,  standing  22  feet  6  inches 
out  of  the  ground  aud  is  5  feet  6  inches  in  circumference  nt  about 
5  feet  from  its  base.    When  I  visited  it,  the  report  was  that  Colonel 


Baird  Smith  had  dug  down  and  found  its  base  16  feet  below  the 
surface.  Lieutenant  Cole*  now  brings  home  a  report  tliat  it  is 
26  feet  deep  in  the  ground.     Taking,  however,  the  more  moderate 


'  I.ieat.  Cole,  B.E..   luii  brought  home  ■  cut  of  the  nppcr  put  of  fhii  pitlir, 
vhirh  ii  now  >t  the  South  Kensjngloii  Hunram, 
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dimension,  a  single  forging  nearly  40  feet  long  and  5  feet  circum- 
ference was  not  made,  and  could  not  have  been  made,  in  any 
country  of  Europe  before  the  introduction  of  steam-machinery, 
nor,  indeed,  before  the  invention  of  the  Nasmyth  hammer. 

There  is  an  inscription  on  the  pillar  which,  unfortunately,  bears 
no  date ;  but  from  the  form  of  the  characters,  the  nature  of  the 
event  it  describes,^  coupled  with  the  architecture  of  the.  capital  of 
the  pillar,  it  leaves  no  doubt  that  it  was  erected  in  the  third  or 
fourth  century  of  our  era. 

It  must  be  left  to  those  practically  skilled  in  the  working  of 
metals  to  explain  how  any  human  being  could  work  in  close 
proximity  to  such  a  mass  heated  to  a  welding  heat,  or  how  it  was 
possible  without  steam-machinery  to  manipulate  so  enormons  a 
bar  of  iron.  The  question  that  interests  us  here  is,  how  long 
must  the  Hindus  have  been  familiar  with  the  use  of  iron  and  the 
mode  of  working  it  before  they  could  conceive  the  idea  of  such  a 
monument  and  carry  it  into  execution?  It  could  hardly  have 
been  centuries,  it  must  h£fve  been  iiearer  thousands  of  years,  and 
yet  they  erect  rude-stone  monuments  in  India  at  the  present 
day!^ 

One  other  instance,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  scale,  may  be 
quoted  as  also  bearing  directly  on  this  subject.  Of  all  the  people 
of  India  the  Khassias  are  probably  the  most  expert  in  extracting 
iron  from  its  ores  and  manufacturing  it  when  made;  and  their 
mode  of  doing  this  is  so  original,  and,  though  rude,  so  effective, 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  result  of  long  ex- 
perience  among  themselves.^  They  have,  in  fact,  practised  the 
art  from  time  immemorial ;  yet  though  possessing  iron  tools  for, 
it  may  Ix*,  thousands  of  years,  they  at  the  present  day  adhere  to 
the  practice  of  using  rude  unhewn-stone  monuments,  like  the 
tiews,  in  preference  to  those  "which  any  iron  tool  had  touched  at 


*  •  Journal  ABiatic  Soc.  Bt^ngul/  vii.  not  know  who  else  would,  or  could,  h:ive 
p.  C29.  done  it. 

*  The  crock  and  bend  in  the  uppiT  *  Ilookor'd  *  Himalayan  JoumuU,*  ii. 
part  of  the  pUIar  are  caused  by  a  cannon  p.  310.  Percy's  *  Mctullur^^y  :  Iron  ami 
shot,  tho  dent  of  which  is  distinctly  Steel/  \\  251  ft  H^qq.  All  the  orijnual 
visibl(>  on  tho  oppociite  bide.  1  hoi>c  it  authorities  will  Itc  found  n^ferred  to  in 
was  not  lired  by  the  Kngli&li,  but  I  ilo  the  lasi-nanieil  work. 
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any  time."  *  Nor  can  it  be  argued  that  they  do  this  because  they 
do  not  know  better.  As  just  mentioned,  at  any  time,  certainly 
within  the  last  thouBaod  years,  they  might  have  seen  the  Buddhist 
or  Hindu  stonemasons  of  Eamarupa  erecting  tlie  most  elaborately 
carred  stone  temples,  and  can  now  see  the  domes  of  the  mosques 
which  the  Mahommedam  erected  in  the  cities  of  Sylhet  three  or 
four  centuries  ago. 

^Vlthough  it  thus  happens  that  all  these  d  priori  reasonings 
and  mistaken  analogies,  drawn  from  our  own  progressive  state, 
which  are  so  familiar  to  European  antiquaries,  break  down  at  once 
when  applied  to  India,  still  there  are  a  few  indications  from  which 
approximate  dates  may  be  obtained,  and  many  more  couid,  no 
doubt,  be  found  if  looked  for.  One  of  these  is,  that  the  greater 
number  of  tho  dolmens  of  the  Kilgiri  liills  are  sculptured;  but 
only  one  of  the  drawings  on  them,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  been 
published,'  and  though  it  is  ungracious  to  say  so,  I  fear  that  it  is 
not  a  very  faithful  representation.  It  is,  however,  sufficiently  so  to 
enable  us  to  recognise  at  once  a  similarity  to  a  class  of  monuments 
very  common  in 
the  plains.  These 
are  called  Vira- 
cuU,  if  destined 
to  commemorate 
men  or  heroes, 
and  Masteecull 
if  erected  in  ho 
nour  of  women 
who  sacrifice 
themselves  on 
their  husband's 
funereal  pile. 
Colonel  Mac- 
kenzie oollectc<l 
drawings  of  more 
than  one  hondred  of  these,  which  are  now  in  the  India  Office,  and 
photographs  of  many  others  have  been  made  but  not  published. 


'  -)<j«'pLuR, '  UfII.  JuiI.,'  r.  p.  G, 
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The  similarity  in  the  costume  and  style  of  art  diaplayed  in  the 
preceding  woodcut  with  that  of  the  memorial  stones  learee  little 
or  no  doubt  of  their  being  approximately  of  the  same  age.  As 
most  of  the  memorial  stones  are  inscribed  and  their  dates  at  least 
approximately  known,  if  t)ie  identity  can  be  established  the  date  of 
the  dolmens  can  also  be  determined.  Till,  however,  some  one 
will  taki3  the  trouble  of  photographing  the  cairns,  so  as  to  enable 
tiB  to  compare  them  with  the  standing  stones,  no  certainty  can  be 
obtained ;  but.  as  none  of  the  sculptured  stones  go  back  a  thousand 
years,  and  those  most  like  the  woodcut  cannot  claim  fiye  centuries 
of  antiquity,  these  sculptured  ciiims  in  the  Kilgiris  cannot  be  so 
very  old  as  is  sometimes  assumed. 

The  second  instance  is  curious  and  instructive.     In  the  centre  ol 


the  courtyard  of  a  now  mined  tSivite  temple  utiwullee,  inDhanvar, 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  dolmen  country,  now  stands  a  regular 
tri[)od  dulmen  of  the  usual  shu{ie  (woodcut  No.  218).  The  question 
is,  how  got  it  there?  No  one  who  kiions  imylhing  of  India  will. 
I  presume,  urgue  that  the  Drnhminieal  followers  of  Siva  would 
(jiwt  the  sanctuary  of  their  god  in  front  of  the  tomb  of  one  of  the 
despised  aboriginal  tribes,  if  still  revennced  by  them,  or  would 
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have  neglected  to  utilize  it  if  neglected.  One  of  two  things  there- 
fore only  seems  possible.  Either  a  Konimber,  or  native  chief  of 
some  denomination,  stipulated  that  on  his  conversion  to  the  faith 
of  the  Brahmins,  if  he  erected  a  temple  in  honour  of  his  newly- 
adopted  god,  he  should  be  allowed  to  be  buried, "  more  majorum,*' 
in  the  courtyard.  This  is  possible,  but  hardly  probable.  It  seems 
more  likely  that,  after  the  temple  was  desecrated  and  neglected, 
some  native  thought  the  spot  fit  and  appropriate  for  his  last 
resting-place,  and  was  buried  there  accordingly.  From  its  archi- 
tecture, there  is  no  doubt  that  the  age  of  the  temple  may  be 
carried  back  as  far  as  the  thirteenth  century,  but  it  more  probably 
belongs  to  the  fourteenth.  According  to  the  first  hypothesis,  the 
age  of  the  dolmen  would  be  that  of  the  temple ;  according  to 
the  second,  one,  two,  or  three  centuries  more  modern. 

A  third  indirect  piece  of  evidence  is  derived  from  Colonel 
Meadows  Taylor's  paper  in  the  *  Irish  Transactions.'  He  represents 
a  tolerably  extensive 
group  of  these  monu-  ^  sif^^b. 
ments  as  placed  im- 
mediately outside  the 
city  gate  at  Shahpoor, 
and  from  what  he  savs 
of  them  they  are  evi- 
dently of  the  same  ago 
as  the  other  examples 
he  quotes.  From  their 
position  and  arrange- 
ment, it  does  not  seem 
doubtful  that  they  are  the  usual  extramural  cemetery  so  generally 
attached  to  Indian  cities,  and  they  are,  in  fact,  subsequent  in  date 
to  the  erection  of  the  gate  in  front  of  which  they  are  placed.  The 
gateway,  I  learn  from  a  letter  from  Colonel  Jleadows  Taylor, 
undoubtedly  belongs  to  the  Mahommedan  period.  It  is  a  regular 
arch,  of  the  usual  pointed  form,  and  consequently  subsequent  to 
1347  A.D.,  when  the  Bahmany  dynasty  first  established  them- 
selves in  this  quarter.  This  being  so,  the  masons  who  built  the 
gate  would  certainly  have  utilized  the  tombs  of  the  pagans  had 
they  existed  previously.     They  must,  therefore,  be  subsequent  to 


•  ■  • 
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the  gate ;  and  as  it  cannot  be  five  centuries  old,  we  have  a  limit 
to  their  age  beyond  which  we  cannot  go, 

Our  next  example  is  still  more  curious  and  interesting.  In 
the  cold  weather  of  I8G7-8,  Mr.  Mulheran,  when  attached  to  the 
Trigonometrical  Survey  of  India,  cnnio  aocidentaUy  across  a  great 
group  of  "  cromlechs,"  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  GiodaTeiT, 
near  Nirmnl.  about  half-way  between  Hyderabad  and  Nagpoie, 
in  Central  India.  Some  of  these  he  photographed,  and  sent  an 
acraunt  of  them  to  the  A-siatic  Society  of  Bengal,'  from  which  the 


following  jwrtii'iilars  are  gleaned.  "The  majtirity  of  the  crom- 
lechs consist  of  a  number  of  upright  stones,  sunk  in  the  ground  in 
the  form  of  a  square,  ami  covered  with  ono  or  two  large  tdaba  of 
Randstone.  In  some  two  l)odios  appear  to  have  k-eii  iuterrwl,  and 
in  others  only  one,  Thf  cro^i^es  are  found  in  the  netghl>ourho<>d 
of  Mulur  an  1  Katapiir,  (wo  villages  on  the  Nizam's  side  of  the 
river.  Tlio  oross<«  at  Katapur  (woodcut  No,  220)  are,  with  one 
exception,  uninjured.  AH  are  situated  to  the  right  of  the  cromlocha 
near  which  they  have  been  erected.  Judging  from  the  one  lying 
exj)o^d  at  Jlaliir,  they  are  ail  above  10  feet  in  length,  althoug:h 

'  '  .1.  A.  S».  }V  x\xvii.  |i.  1  li:  el  ■"77. 
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only  6  to  7  feet  appear  above  ground.  They  all  consist  of  one 
stone,  and  are  all  of  the  latest  form.  No  information  of  any  kind 
could  be  obtained  regarding  the  people  by  whom  the  crosses  or 
cromlechs  were  erected.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that 
the  crosses  are  memorials  of  the  faith  of  Christians  buried  in  their 
vicinity."  Close  by  is  a  cave,  before  which  a  cross  was  erected, 
which  Mr.  Multierau  assumes  was  thrown  down  by  the  Brahmins 
when  they  took  possession  of  it ;  and  he  adds,  "  I  enclose  a  note 
from  Captain  Glaafurd,  who  sent  a  packet  of  implements,  rings, 
and  utensils,' found  in  two  of  the  cromlechs  he  opened,  to  the 


Asiatic  Society."  No  such  packet,  however,  ever  arrived,  and  we 
are,  therefore,  led  to  his  photographs  and  descriptions  from  which 
to  draw  our  conclusions^. 

In  the  first  place,  I  think  it  con  hardly  be  donbted  that  the 
crones  aro  Christian  emblems;  ami  secondly,  that  the  crom- 
lechs and  crosses  are  of  tlie  same  date.  Their  juxtaposition  and 
whole  appearance  render  escape  from  this  conclusion  apparently 
inevitable.  The  question,  therefore,  is,  when  could  any  com- 
munity of  native  Christians  have  existed  in  India  who  would  bury 
in  dolmens  and  use  the  cross  as  their  emblems?  Their  distance 
from  tbo  coast  and  the  form  of  the  cross  seem  at  ooco  to  eat 
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tbem  off  from  all  coimexion  with  St.  Thomas's  miRsion  or  that 
of  the  early  apostles,  even  assuming  that  the  records  of  these  an 
authentic.  My  impression  is  that  this  form  of  cross  was  not  intro- 
duced as  au  out-of-doors  self-standing  sign  till,  say,  the  sixth  or 
seventh  century.'  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  extremely  improbable 
that  any  such  commtiuity  could  have  existed  after  the  Mahommedan 
invasion  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Between  these 
limits  we  know  that  the  Nestorian.^  had  establishments  as  far 


enst  as  Cliitin,  and  c.\tt>»iliii^  in  a  continuous  nhain  trestward  an 
far  at  least  as  flie  Casjiian;"  and  there  seems  tn  b*'  no  difRculty 


'  An  elnborntp  pnp>-r  by  tlip  Kcv.  Mr.  ■ 
Jiiyri',  iti  tlie  '  Arrlia'iil.igii'iil  Jnuninl,'  ' 
IDS,   ISTO,  shiiwii,  I  lliink  rl-arW,  thnt 
tliPBT  crosw^H  iiMilil  not  In-  MirliiT  thnn  470 
A.D.— nil  the  iTOtofB  111-  <]ii<>ti'S  U-ing  (if 
the  unnal  C>Tfi-k  rurm,  th»iii:h  piMaewiii;; 
une  longpr  limb.    InilcFil,  I  iln  Dot  myrclf 
know  of  Bny  (■roancs  like  thn-e  at  Nir- 
mul  «irlii-r  thon  th-'  lOtb  or  llth  con- 
tury;  but.  it  my  knnwInlgF  of  llie  lab-  . 
jfTl  i«  nnt  prvruutiil,  1  hav»  nllowrd  the 
widi-.<t  po^iblp  margin  in  tiip  teit.     I 
mnnot  prnv<>  it,  but  my  impreHirin   ia, 


thut  thry  lieicing  tn    tlic    llth    c 


13tk 


s  it  is  wholly  W^iilp  the  object  of 
Ti>rk  I  have  not  attcmpt'hl  to  go 
lie  hUtiiry  nf  Itic  di^ota  Tkble*, 
IP  rcoonlit  of  the  early  ehnrrbra  in 
i^t.  If  the  reader  ear^  to  know 
hf  will  flml  Iho  anhji-ct  fallr  Mid 
I  .liwu**e.i  in  ('..I.  Yule'd  -Ca'thay. 
w  Way  Tliitlior.'  |>nbliiihed  by  the 
lyt  .Srirty.  IXGit.  It  ii  the  Uat 
in  till-  Rubjet-t.  and  ronlain*  reln^ 
tn  nil  the  earlier  nnea 
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in  assumin;^  that,  between  the  seventh  and  the  thirteenth  centuries 
a  form  of  Taiping  Christianity  may  have  been  introduced  from  the 
north  and  established  itself  extensivelv  in  the  western  and  central 
parts  of  India,  but,  owing  allegiance  only  to  the  potentate  we 
know  of  asPrester  John,  may  have  entirely  escaped  the  knowledge 
of  the  Western  world.  Besides  helping  to  fix  the  date  of  the 
dolmens  in  Indiii,  this  discovery  opens  out  a  wide  field  for  those 
who  would  investigate  the  early  history  of  the  Christian  Church 
in  India.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  group  is  not 
solitary.  Many  more  will  be  found,  when  people  open  their  eyes 
and  look  for  them.  Meanwhile  it  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the 
policy  of  Pope  Gregory  in  his  advice  to  Abbot  Mellitus,  alluded 
to  in  the  Introduction  (page  21).  It  is  the  same  thing  as  the 
dolmen  at  Kerland  (woodcut  No.  131),  and  that  at  Arrichinaga 
(woodcut  No.  161),  repeated  in  the  centre  of  In'lia,  though  pro- 
bably at  a  somewhat  later  date. 

There  is  still  another  point  of  view  from  which  these  Indian 
monuments  may  be  regarded,  so  as  to  throw  considerable  light  on 
the  history  of  their  analogues  in  Europe,  and  perhaps  to  modify 
to  some  extent  our  preconceived  views  regarding  their  history. 
In  Ceylon  there  is  a  class  of  dagoba,  which,  in  some  respects,  is 
peculiar  to  the  island.  Two  of  these  will  suffice  for  our  present 
purposes,  both  in  the  city  of  Anuradhapura,  which  was  the  capital 
of  the  country  from  about  B.C.  400  till  the  eleventh  century. 
The  first  of  these,  the  Thupa  Karaayana,  was  erected  B.c.  161  ; 
the  second,  the  Lanka  Ramayana,  a.d.  231.*  For  the  sake  of  the 
argument  it  would  Iw  best  to  select  the  first  for  illustration ;  but 
it  was,  unfortunately,  so  completely  restored  al)out  forty  years  ago 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  our  unfortunate  cathedrals,  it  requires 
considerable  knowledjro  of  the  stvle  to  discriminate  between  what 
is  old  and  what  new.  Notwithstanding  the  four  centuries  that 
elapsed  between  their  dates,  however,  they  are  so  like  one 
another  in  all  essentials  that  it  is  of  little  consequence  which 
we  select.  Neither  is  large,  and  both  consist  of  nearly  hemi- 
spherical  domes,  surmounted   by  a  square   box-like  appendage 
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railed  a  Tee,  and  Ixith  are  BOrroniided  by  three  rows  of  tall  stone 
pillars,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  woodcut. 

That  the  domical  part  of  the  df^ba  is  the  lineal  and  direct 
descendant  of  the  sepulchral  tumnii  or  cflims,  which  are  found 
everywhere  in  Northern  Asia  and  probably  existed  In  India  in 
prinitevnl  times>  is  hardly  open  to  doubt.  This  the  Buddhists 
early  refined  into  a  relic  shrine,  probably  immediately  after  the 


death  uf  the  founder  of  the  relif;ion,  b.c.  rt43;  and  we  know  from 
niinioriius  ex caviit ions'  that  tlie  relic  wns  pla<'cd  in  a  cist  in  the 
centre  of  the  numiid,  nenrly  on  the  level  of  the  soil,  exactly 
where,  nnd  in  the  same  manner  as,  the  iMHly-eontaiuinK  kistvaena 
of  our  seindehral  tumuli.  To  this,  however,  the  Iluddhists  added 
a  sqiuire  Ik>x  on  the  top,  wbicb  cither  was  inventLtl  by  them  or 
copied  from  i-onie  earlier  form;  but  no  dn^nba  was  complett' 
without  it,  and  all  the  rock-cut  exnniplea  and  wnlptiire^l  represen- 
tations of  tojHS.  with  many  Btructural  oucb,  still  itossess  it.  That 
it  reiiresontcd  a  woirIcii  rclic-cut-kct  may  be  assumed  as  certain, 
but   whctlier  it  was  ever  use<l  as  such  is  not  quite  clear.     The 
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relics  were  BometimeB  accessible,  and  Bhowo  to  the  public  on 
festal  occasions,'  and  unless  they  were  contained  in  some  external 
case  like  this  it  is  not  easj  to  see  how  they  could  he  got  at.  A 
third  indispensable  part  of  a  perfect  dagoba  was  an  enclosing 
rail.  All  the  early  dagobae  and  all  the  sculptured  representations 
possess  this  adjunct.  la  the  rock'cut  examples  and  in  the  later 
structural  ones  the  rail  becomes  attached  to  the  building  aa  a 
mere  ornament,  but  is  never  omitted. 

If  we  compare  such  a  sepulchral  mound  as  this  at  Fullicondah, 
near  Madras,'  or  that  represented  in  section,  woodcut  No.  211, 


Ml.  noim™  St  PBilimntalL' 

with  tlie  Lanka  or  Thnpa  Kamayana  dugubas,  we  cannot  fail  to 
be  struck  witli  their  Himilurity.  Both  possess  the  mound,  the  rail, 
and  the  tee ;  and  in  this  hist  instance  it  is  a  Rimulatfd  tomb,  such 
ns  many  in  EurojfC  are  suspected  of  having  bi'cn.  That  a  people 
might  both  burj'  in  barrows  and  erect  doiuioal  cairns  to  contain 
relics  would  not  mcessarily  involve  a  proof  of  the  one  form  being 
copied  from  the  other ;  hut  that  both  sliould  he  surmoonted  l)y  a 
sirouUted  sarcophagus  or  shrine,  and  lM>th  surrounded  by  one, 
two,  or  three  rows  of  useless  stones,  points  to  a  direct  iniitattou  of 
the  one  from  the  other  which  can  hardly  be  accidental. 

'  Hkmen  Tbnng, '  Vic  cl  Vnj»jre»,'  p.  77. 

*  '  Mkdcni  Jnumnl  at  IJL  mkI  BciPiMP,'  xiii.  pi.  U. 
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AsBaming  for  the  nonce  tliat  the  one  is  copied  from  the  other, 
the  ordinary  mode  of  reasoning  with  which  we  are  familiar  in 
Europe  would  he  then  something  like  tlue.  If  the  Thopa 
Bamayana  were  erected  b.c.  161,  this  cairn  at  FuUicondab  most 
probably  be  as  old  as  b.c.  1000,  for  it  wonld  take  many  centories 
before  so  rude  a  style  of  architecture  could  be  reformed  into  wo 
polished  an  esnmpio  ns  the  Thupa  Ramayana,  which,  as  before 
stated,  we  may  assume  as  identical  with  the  Lnnka  Kamayaoa 
(woodcut  Xo.  223). 

The  conclusions  I  have  arrived  at  are  diametrically  oppoeed  to 
this  view.  As  stated  at  the  bes^nning  of  this  chapter,  the  archi- 
tectural material  of  India  was  wood,  down  to  B.a  250  or  300.  It 
then  became  timidly  litbic,  but  retained  all  its  woodea  forms  and 
simulated  carpentry  fa<!tenings  down,  at  all  events,  to  the  Christian 
era.  The railatSanchi, which 
was  erected  in  the  course  of 
the  two  centuries  preceding 
oar  era,  is  still  easentiaUy 
wooden  in  all  its  parts,  so 
much  so  that  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  it  could  be  c<m- 
structed  in  stone,*  and  tbeso 
pillars  round  the  Ceylone«c 
dagobas  are  copies  of  wooden 
posts,  and  not  sucli  forms  as 
in  any  number  of  ceaturiea 
would  liavo  grown  out  of 
rude-stone  forms,  ilud  ihey  been  derived  from  the  latter 
original  they  would  have  been  thick,  strong  and  massive,  and 
never  have  assumed  forms  bo  curiously  nttcnuutcd  a.s  we  fiod  here. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  what  these  stone  pillars  or  posts  were  origin- 
ally intended  for.  It  may  have  been  either  that  garlands  might 
be  hung  upon  them  on  festal  occasions,  as  we  see  represented  in 
the  sculptures,  or  tliut  pictures  might  he  susiiended  from  them,  aa 
Fa  Hian,  who  visited  this  place  in  the  year  400,  tells  us  was 
done   all  the   way   from   Anuradhapura    to    Mehrutele    on    the 
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occasion  of  a  great  procession  in  honour  of  the  Tooth  relic  which 
was  there  exposed  to  public  view.* 

Be  all  this  as  it  may,  the  question  which  tliis  comparison  raises 
is  simply  this  :  If  we  admit  the  similarity  between  the  Pnllicondah 
cairn  and  the  Lanka  Ramayana  Tope,  and  that  the  one  grew  out 
of  the  other,  it  seems  to  me  perfectly  evident  that  the  adjunct  of 
the  Tope  grew  out  of  a  wooden  anl  not  out  of  a  rude-stone 
original.  If  this  is  so,  and  if  the  Tope  did  not  grow  out  of  the  cairn, 
the  conclusion  seems  to  me  inevitable  that  the  cairn  is  only  a  rude 
copy  of  a  polished  original. 

The  same  conclusion  hinted  at  above  was  forced  on  me  by  the 
examination  of  the  rude-stone  circles  which  crowd  round  the 
elaborate  tope  at  Amiavati.  Generally,  I  know  of  no  hypothesis 
by  which  the  phenomenon  of  polishe<l  -  stone  buildings,  with 
known  date.s,  existing  in  India  for  the  last  2000  years  side  by 
side  with  rude-stone  monuments  which  are  being  erected  at  this 
day,  can  be  accounted  for,  unless  we  give  up  our  favourite  system 
of  sequence  and  are  content  to  take  facts  as  we  find  them. 

It  is  quite  certain  there  were  no  hewn-stone  buildings  in  India 
before  the  year  250  B.C.,  and  my  impression  is  that  none  of  the 
rude-stone  monuments  now  existing  there  were  erected  till  five,  it 
may  be  ten  centuries  from  that  time,  and  when  they  onc^  began 
that  there  is  no  break  in  the  sequence  to  the  present  day. 

I  know  nothing  that  can  be  fairly  urged  against  this  reasoning, 
except  our  own  ignorance,  and  that  of  the  natives  themselves, 
with  regard  to  the  origin  and  date  of  these  monuments.  Neither 
is  much  to  be  wondered  at,  as  it  is  only  so  lately  that  Europeans 
have  turned  their  attention  to  the  subject,  and  the  natives  know 
so  little  about  their  own  monuments  that  it  would  be  strange 
indeed  if  they  knew  anything  at  all  about  those  of  the  hated  and 
despised  Dasyus.  Any  one  who  has  travelled  in  India  knows 
what  sort  of  information  he  gets  even  from  the  best  and  most 
intelligent  Brahmins  with  regard  to  the  dates  of  the  temples  they 
and  their  forefathers  have  administered  in  ever  since  their 
erection.      One  thou.sand   or  two  or  three  thousand  years  is  a 
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moderate  age  for  temples  which  we  know  were  certainly  erected 
within  the  last  two  or  three  centaries.  Or  ask  any  native  about 
the  date  of  the  rock-cut  temples  at  Ellora  or  Elephanta,  he  at 
once  glibly  answers,  they  were  erected  by  the  Fandus,  3101  &C. ; 
and  if  he  breaks  loose  from  that  landmark,  ten  or  twenty  thousand 
years  is  the  least  you  can  expect*  Yet  we  know  now,  from 
inscriptions  and  other  data,  that  no  rock-cut  temple  can  be  carried 
further  back  than  the  second  century  B.C. 

In  this  infantile  state  of  the  native  mind  it  costs  them  noihii^; 
to  hide  their  ignorance  in  the  mists  of  thousands  of  years  when 
questioned  about  these  rude  stones,  but  their  testimony  is 
absolutely  worthless,  and  it  is  only  by  processes  like  those  just 
described  that  we  can  hope  to  arrive  at  the  truth.  Among  races 
so  unchangeable  as  some  of  those  existing  in  India  they  may  carry 
us  back  to  a  time  prior  to  the  Christian  era  with  some  classes  of 
monuments;  but,  unless  I  am  very  much  mistaken,  it  will  be 
found  that  all  those  mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages  are  of  com- 
paratively  recent  date  and  are  members  of  an  unbroken  series 
which  continues  to  the  present  day. 


Comparison  op  Eastern  with  Western  Dolmens, 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  approach  one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting, but  at  the  same  time  most  diflBcult,  branches  of  the 
inquiry  we  are  engaged  upon,  which  is  the  connexion,  if  any,  thai 
exists  between  these  Indian  rude-stone  monuments  and  those  we 
find  in  Europe.  The  difBculties,  however,  do  not  appear  to  be  so 
much  inherent  in  the  essence  of  the  subject  as  in  its  novelty.  It 
has  never  fairly  been  approached  by  any  modern  writer,  and 
would  consequently  require  an  amount  of  illustration  incompatible 
with  such  a  work  as  this  to  make  it  clear,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  necessary  to  assume  an  amount  of  information  on  the  part 
of  the  public  which  it  is  feared  hardly  anywhere  exists. 

The  architectural  evidence,  as  detailed  in  the  preceding  pages, 
seems  of  a  nature  difficult  to  resist.  It  is  easy  and  generally 
correct  to  assume  that  men  in  certain  stages  of  civilization  will 
do  the  same  thing  or  things,  in  a  manner  so  similar  that  it 
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is  difficult  to  discriminate  between  them.  There  would  thus  be 
no  improbability  in  assuming  that  all  men  would  raise  a  mound 
of  earth  over  the  dead  bodies  of  their  buried  ancestors,  or  that 
they  would  protect  tlieir  bodies  from  being  crushed  by  the  super* 
incumbent  weight,  by  a  cist  or  coffin  more  or  less  artificially 
formed  of  stone  or  wood.  It  may  even  further  be  granted  that 
when  haying  got  so  far  they  would  naturally  improve  imd  enlarge 
this  cist  into  a  dolmen  or  chamber  and  provide  it  with  an  external 
entrance.  All  these  things  being  found  together  would  by  no 
means  prove  a  necessary  connexion  between  two  races  using  them, 
further  than  that  the  races  using  or  inventing  these  forms  must 
have  belonged  to  the  same  family  of  tomb-building  ancestral- 
worshipping  people.  But  when  we  find  two  distinct  people  putting 
this  cist  outside,  on  the  tumulus  in  the  open  air,  and  piercing 
one  of  the  slabs  in  it  with  a  circular  hole  6  or  8  inches  in 
diameter,  we  come  to  a  coincidence  that  can  hardly  be  considered 
accidental.  As  there  was  no  writing  and  no  post,  either  some 
tribe  must  have  migrated  from  the  east  to  the  west  and  intro- 
duced the  form,  or  vice  versa,  some  European  must  have  taught  the 
Indians  the  advantages  of  this  hole,  whatever  they  were;  and 
having  been  once  taught  to  adopt,  they  afterwards  continued  to 
employ  it. 

A  still  more  striking  instance  is  that  already  pointed  out,  of  the 
combination  of  a  central  cistvaen  containing  a  body  inside  a  mound 
with  a  simulated  cist  on  the  top  outside,  and  several  circles  of 
stones  on  or  around  the  mound  externally.  All  this  is  so  com- 
plicated and  shows  so  much  design  that  it  cannot  {)ossibly  be  the 
result  of  accident,  if  it  is  found  in  two  distinct  lands.  The 
examples  quoted  above  are  perhaps  sufficient  to  establish  this 
similarity,  but  they  are  only  a  fraction  of  those  which  might  be 
adduced  if  the  subject  were  carefully  followed  out.  It  evidently 
was  much  more  common  in  the  East  than  we  have  hitherto  had 
reason  to  suspect — for  this  reason  alone,  if  for  no  other — that  it 
continued  to  last  so  long.  In  this  example  from  Burmah  (wood- 
cut No.  226)  we  have  first  an  external  mound  encircling  the  tope, 
then  the  circles  of  rude  stones  replaced  by  a  complicated  rail,  and 
above  all,  in  the  centre,  a  simulated  dagoba  replacing  the  simu- 
lated cist    These  are  great  changes,  it  must  be  confes^iod,  but 
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liiirdly  so  great  as  we  might  expect  when  we  consider  that  the 
Senbya  (hi;:ol)a  was  only  erected  fifty-five  years  ago,  and  that 
the  interval  between  it  and  the  rude-stone  monuments  is  conse- 
quently considerable.  Another  striking  instance  of  the  modem 
*onu  this  i)riinu3val  sepulchre  assumes  is  found  in  the  celebrated 
tomb  of  Akbar  the  Great  at  Agra.  There  the  king  is  buried  in  a 
vault  beh>w  the  level  of  the  ground,  but  his  simulated  tomb  is  on 
the  top  of  the  pyramid,  expand  to  the  air  outside;  and  on  each 
staice,  externally,  litth^  (uivilions  replace  the  stones  which  his 
progenitors  had  previously  employed  for  a  like  purpose. 

Thesi*  two — tht»  h«»led  stcme  and  the  simulated  cist — are  perhaps 
the  most  dinrt  evidences  of  similaritv  between  the  East  and  the 
West,  but  the  whole  system  aflbixls  innumerable  points  of  coutact, 
not  sutlieirntly  distinct  piThaps  to  quote  as  evidence  individnallyv 
but  col hr lively  making  up  such  a  cas(3  that  it  seems  very  difiBcolt 
to  refuse  to  U'lit^ve  that  both  styles  were  the  product  of  one  kin* 
dred  race  of  men,  and  who  at  the  time  they  erected  them  must  have 
U'en  more  or  less  din^ctlv  in  communication  with  one  another* 

The  literary  evidence  is  much  less  complete  or  satisfactory. 
So  far  as  1  know,  no  paragraph  has  been  detected  in  any  classical 
authors  which  would  lead  us  to  suspect  any  connexion  at  any 
time  betwetMi  India  and  any  country  so  remote  from  it,  as  France 
t\»r  instaiu*e,  and  still  less  with  Denmark,  ludess  it  be  the  Woden 
myth  belonging  to  tlu»  latter  country.  That,  however,  was  eitlier 
so  indistinct  originally,  or  has  been  so  obscured  by  later  additi(»us, 
that  it  is  nttw  almost  impossible  to  say  what  it  is.  Though  so 
frequently  insisted  upon,  it  seems  almost  im{)ossibIe  that  by  any 
pri>cess.  the  gentle  ascetic  Sakya  3Iuni  could  ever  have  become 
the  tierce  warlike  Woden,  and  except  some  nominal  similarities 
there  s<Tms  nothing  to  conne(*t  the  two.  It  may  ha  that  at  some 
timt»  aluMit  the  Christian  era,  a  chief  of  that  name  migrated  from 
the  Crimean  iiosphorus  to  the  l^altic,  and  may  have  brought 
with  him  some  Asiatic  practices,  but  the  connecting  link  between 
him  and  India  seems  wholly  wanting,  and  not  likely  to  bo  now 
su]>plied. 

Tht*  one  jMissage  that  seems  to  bear  din'ctly  on  the  sul»ji»et, 
Strang!*  to  say,  comes  this  time  from  India  itself.  Among  tlie 
edi<'tH  that  Asoka  engrav<Hl  on  the  rocks  in  various  jwirts  of  India, 
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the  last  or  thirteenth  is  to  the  following  effect,  so  far  as  it  can 
be  made  out.  It  is  unfortunately  the  nearest  to  the  ground,  mod 
consequently  in  all  the  published  copies  appears  more  or  less 
injured.  Two  more  copies  of  the  edicts  are  known  to  ezist,-— one 
in  the  Dehra  Doon,  the  other  in  Orissa :  when  they  are  copied  and 
published,  perhaps  a  more  perfect  translation  may  be  possiblfr 
Meanwhile,  Mr.  Prinsep's  translation  runs  thus : — "  There  is  not 
in  either  class  of  the  heretics  of  men  a  procedure  marked  by  such 
grace  .  .  .  nor  so  glorious  nor  friendly,  nor  even  so  extremely 
liberal,  as  Devanampiyo's  (Asoka's)  injunction  for  the  non-injory 
and  content  of  living  creatures  .  .  .  And  the  Greek  king  besides 
by  whom  the  kings  of  Egypt,  Ptolemaios,  Autigomis  and  Magts 
.  .  .  Both  here  and  in  foreign  countries  wherever  they  go,  the 
religious  ordinances  of  Devanampiyo  effect  conversion.  Conqnest  is 
of  every  description,  but  the  conquest  that  bringeth  joy,  springing 
from  pleasant  emotion,  becometh  joy  itself.  The  victory  of  virtue 
is  happiness.  Such  victory  is  desired  in  things  of  this  woild 
and  things  of  the  next  world."  ^  In  other  copies  of  this  edict  the 
names  of  Antiochus  and  Alexander  are  found,  making  five  well 
known  names,  and  curiously  enough  all  five  are  mentioned  by 
Justin  within  a  few  lines  of  one  another  in  the  last  chapter  of  his 
twenty-sixth  book  and  the  first  chapter  of  his  twenty-seventh 
book.  There  is  thus  no  doubt  who  the  kings  were,  nor  of  more 
than  a  year  as  to  the  date  of  this  edict,  which  must  have  been 
within  a  year  or  so  of  257  B.C. 

The  great  interest,  however,  for  our  present  pur{)ose  is  that  an 
Indian  emperor,  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century  before  Christ, 
should  be  in  a  condition  to  form  an  alliance  with  Magas  of 
Cyrene  so  near  the  African  dolmen-field.  As  before  mentioned 
(ante,  p.  410),  we  are  still  very  deficient  in  our  knowledge  of  the 
Megalithic  remains  of  this  country  ;  but  we  <lo  know  that  they 
exist,  and  that  those  which  have  been  illustrated  aro  of  a  singularly 
Indian  type.  It  is  also  nearly  certain  that  many  of  the  rock-cut 
chambers  about  his  capital  are  monasteries  or  temples,  not  tombs, 
as  has  always  been  too  hastily  assumed.  Whether,  on  further 
investigation,  these  will  prove  to  be  so  essentially  Indian  as  they  at 
present  appear  to  be,  remains  to  be  seen,  but  moan  while  the  possi- 
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bility  of  an  alliance  of  this  sort  two  or  three  centuries  before  Christ, 
takes  away  much  of  the  improbability  that  would  otherwise  exist 
in  assuming  that  Indian  influence  might  have  extended  further 
westward  at  some  subsequent  period,  and  that  the  African  dolmens 
might  be  proved  to  be  allied  to,  and  possibly  contemporary  with, 
those  of  India. 

Buddhism  in  the  West. 

The  great  basis,  however,  on  which  any  proof  of  the  existence 
of  a  connexion  between  the  East  and  West  must  eventually  rest, 
will  probably  be  found  in  the  amount  of  pure  Buddhism  which 
crept  into  Christianity  in  the  early  age  of  the  Church.  The  subject 
has  not  yet  been  fairly  grappled  with  by  any  one  capable  of  doing 
it  justice.  It  has  been  frequently  alluded  to  by  travellers,  who 
have  been  struck  with  resemblances  which  could  hardly  be  acci- 
dental, and  used  sometimes  by  scoffers  in  order  to  depreciate 
Christianity;  but  no  serious  historian  of  the  Latin  Church  has 
had  sufficient  knowledge  of  Buddhism  or  of  its  forms  to  be  able  to 
appreciate  correctly  either  the  extent  or  the  cause  of  its  introduc- 
tion ;  and  till  some  one  does  this,  it  will  be  treated  by  the  general 
reader  as  an  idle  speculation.  Yet  it  probably  is  not  too  much  to 
assert,  that  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  institutions  and  forms  which 
were  engrafted  on  pure  evangelical  Christianity  in  the  middle 
ages,  are  certainly  derived  from  Buddhist  sources. 

Of  these,  one  of  the  most  striking  is  the  introduction  of  monastic 
institutions,  which  exorcised  so  important  an  influence  on  the  forms 
of  Christianity  during  the  whole  period  of  the  middle  ages.  It  is 
in  vain  to  look  for  their  origin  in  anything  that  existed  in  Europe 
before  the  Christian  era.  Nothing  can  be  mowe  forced  than  the 
analogies  it  has  been  attempted  to  establish  between  the  Vestal  vir- 
gins and  the  nuns  of  the  middle  ages,  and  no  trace  of  conventual  life 
can  be  found  among  the  semi-secular  priesthood  of  classical  times. 
According  to  the  usually  received  opinion,  Antony  (a.d.  305*)  was 
the  first  monk,  and  from  him  and  about  his  time  a  prolific  progeny 
are  traced  to  the  Thebais,  which  is  usually  assumed  to  be  the  cradle 
of  the  institution.    Monastic  life  was,  however,  absolutely  anti- 

'  Gibbon,  *  Decline  and  Fall/  iv.  p.  3U*2,  where  the  origiual  nntboritici  are  found. 
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thetical  to  the  religious  iDstitutions  of  the  ancient  Egyptian^ 
amongst  whom  the  king  was  high  priest  and  god,  and  where  ciTil 
could  hardly  be  distinguished  from  religious  rank.  It  was  eqnallj 
opposed  to  the  feelings  of  the  Arabic  or  at  least  Semitic  raoea^  that 
superseded  the  Coptic  in  that  country,  and  could  consequently 
hardly  have  existed  at  all,  unless  introduced  from  some  foreign 
source  and  maintained  by  some  extraneous  influence.  The  ^senes 
are  the  only  sect  to  whom  in  the  ancient  world  in  the  West  any- 
thing like  the  peculiar  institutions  of  monasticism  can  be  traced; 
but  unfortunately  we  do  not  know  how  or  when  they  adopted  them. 
Josephus  represents  them  as  only  one  of  the  three  principJEtl  sects 
into  which  the  Jews  in  liis  time  were  divided ;  but  the  silence  not 
only  of  the  Bible  but  of  the  Eabbis  weakens  the  force  of  his  state- 
ment, while  his  unfortunate  omission  of  the  name  of  their  Law- 
giver^ leaves  us  in  the  dark  on  the  most  essential  point.  That  it 
was  not  Moses,  whose  name  is  usually  interpolated,  is  quite  certain. 
He  never  inculcated  any  such  doctrines,  and  one  hardly  dares  to 
suggest  the  Indian  name,  which  would  clear  up  the  whole  mystery 
at  once.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  sect  only  arose  apparently  in 
the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  and  practically  disappeared  with  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus ;  all  which  would  accord  per- 
fectly with  the  hypothesis  of  their  Indian  origin,  but  would  hardly 
suffice  to  support  the  idea  that  they  were  the  sect  from  whom, 
in  the  fourth  century,  the  Christian  Church  adopted  the  princi- 
ples and  practices  of  Asceticism. 

When  from  these  sparse  indications  we  turn  to  the  East,  we  are 
met  by  the  difficulty  that  none  of  the  books  we  possess  were  reduced 
to  writing  in  their  present  form  till  the  time  of  Buddhaghosa, 
A.D.  412,*   or  evgn   later;   and   any  one  who  knows  what   wild 


»  Josephus,  *  B.  J./  n.  viii.  p.  9.  Max  Miillor  was  perfectly  justified  in 


*  "  The  prestige  of  hucli  a  witness  as 


roakinfi^  this  stitcment,  while  his  igiKV 


Buddha^hoi^  soon  dwindles  away,  and  '■  ranoe  of  ovrn-thinp  connected  with  the* 
his  statements  ns  to  kings  and  councils  nrrhicolo^y  or  art  of  Indli,  proTontfd 
800  years  before  his  time  are,  in  truth,  his  percoivinp:  how  these  wild  sUt^meiiti 
worth  no  more  than  the  stories  told  of  '•  could  be  veritie<l  or  controlled.     Tfll  he 


Arthur,  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  or 
the  accounts  we  read  in  Livy  of  the 
early  history  of  Rome" — Chiptt  from  a 


learns  that  there  are  otl;er  means  ef 
investigation  than  mere  words  his  state- 
ments on  these    subjects   are    UDtmst- 


German  Work$hop,  i.  p.  198.    As  a  mere      worthy,  and,  in  many  oases,  abeolutely 
linguisti  and  dependent  wboUy  on  books,      worthless. 
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imaginiDgs  can  in  the  fertile  East  creep  into  works  during  the 
remodellings  of  a  thousand  years,  will  easily  understand  with  what 
caution  they  must  be  used.  Fortunately  in  this  instance  the 
monuments  and  inscriptions  come  to  our  assistance,  and  we  are 
enabled  to  form  a  fair  idea  of  the  progress  of  moncksticism  in 
India  from  what  they  tell  us. 

Before  the  first  monuments,  the  books  tell  us  of  three  great  con- 
vocations: the  first  held  immediately  on  the  death  of  the  founder 
of  the  religion,  B.c.  543,  at  Rajagriha ;  the  second  100  years  after- 
wards, at  Vaisali ;  and  the  third  by  Asoka,  250  B.C.,  at  Pataliputta, 
or  Patiia.  These  we  are  told  were  attended  by  thousand  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  monks.^  But  Asoka's  edicts  give  no  countenance 
to  any  such  extension  of  the  system  in  his  day.  Shortly  after  this, 
however,  the  earlier  caves  show  cells  appropriated  to  hermits,  or 
even  for  the  reunion  of  a  limited  number  of  monks  under  one  roof. 
These  Viharas  or  monasteries  are  small  at  first,  and  insignificant  as 
compared  with  the  Chaityas  or  church  caves  to  which  they  are 
attached,  as  at  Karlee,  Baja,  Bedsa  and  elsewhere;  but  shortly 
afterwards,  at  Nassick  and  Jooneer,  in  the  first  or  second  centuries 
they  become  more  important;  and  when  we  reach  such  a  series  as 
that  at  Ajuuta  or  Bang,  for  instance,  we  find  the  Vihara  becoming 
al}  important,  the  Chaitya  .sinking  into  comparative  insignificance. 
This  great  change  took  place  apparently  about  the  end  of  the  third 
or  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  of  our  era,  and  continued  till 
Buddhism  actually  perished,  smothered  under  the  weight  of  its 
enormously  developed  hierarchy  some  three  centuries  later. 

The  sculptures  tell  the  same  story.  There  are  no  lepresontations 
of  priests  in  the  form  we  afterwards  find  them  in  at  Sauchi,  in 
the  first  century  of  our  era.  Ascetics  there  are,  dwelling  in  woods 
and  lonely  places,  but  not  congregated  in  monasteries,  nor  jointly 
performing  ceremonies.  But  at  Amravati,  three  centuries  later,  we 
have  shaven  priests  in  their  distinctive  robes,  and  every  symptom 
of  a  well  devolopf»d  system. 

If  this  is  80,  it  could  hardly  have  been  before  the  era  of  the 
Roman  Empire  that  these  peculiar  institutions  penetrated  to  the 
West ;  nor  could  tliey  liave  done  so  during  its  supremacy  without 
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attracting  attention.  But  in  the  great  "  debacle  "  whioh  followed 
the  change  of  the  seat  of  goyemment  and  the  destmotion  ot  the 
old  faith,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  these  forms  may  have  crept  in, 
together  with  the  new  Eastern  faith,  which  an  illiterate  people 
were  adopting,  without  much  knowing  whence  it  came,  and  widioot 
being  able  to  discriminate  what  was  Christian  and  what  Buddhist 
in  the  forms  or  doctrines  that  were  being  presented  to  them. 

Among  the  peculiarities  then  introduced,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable was  the  segregation  of  the  clergy  from  the  laity,  and  the 
devotion  of  the  former  wholly  to  the  performance  of  religiom 
duties.    Still  more  so  was  their  seclusion  in  monasteries,  living  a 
life  of  the  most  self-denying  asceticism,  subsisting  almost  wholly  on 
alms,  and  bound  by  vows  of  poverty,  chastity  and  temperance,  to 
a  negation  of  all  the  ordinary  enjoyments  of  life.    That  the  two 
systems  are  identical  no  one  has  doubted,  and  no  one,  indeed,  can 
enter  now  a  Buddhist  monastery  in  the  East  and  watch  the  shaveii 
priests  in  the  yellow  robes  at  matins,  or  at  vespers,  issue  from  their 
cells  and  range  themselves  on  either  side  of  a  choir,  on  whose  altar 
stands  an  image  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  or  of  the  three  premoB 
Buddhas,  and  listen  to  their  litanies,  chanted  in  what  to  them  is  a 
dead  or  foreign  tongue,  without  feeling  that  he  is  looking  in  the 
East  on  what  is  externally  the  same  as  he  had  long  been  familiar 
with  in  the  West.^     If  he  follows  these  monks  back  to  their  cells 
and  finds  them  governed  by  a  mitred  abbot,  and  subordinated  as 
deacons,  priests,  and  neophytes,  learns  that  they  are  bound  by  vows 
of  celibacy,  live  by  alms,  and  spend  tlieir  lives  in  a  dull  routine  of 
contemplation  and  formal  worship,  he  might  almost  fancy  he  was 
transported  back  into  some  Burgundian  convent  in  the  middle 
ages,  unless  he  is  prepared,  like  Hue  and  Gabet,  to  believe  that  it 
is  a  phantasm  conjured  up  by  the  author  of  all  evil  for  the  confusion 
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of  mankind.  We  know  from  the  fonn  and  arrangement  of  the 
great  Ghaitya  caves,  that  these  forms  prevailed  as  early  at  least  as 
the  first  century  B.G.,  and,  as  they  are  practised  without  change  in 
the  East  to  the  present  day,  it  seems  clear  that  it  is  thence  that 
they  were  introduced  into  Europe. 

Canonization  is  another  remarkable  institution  common  to  the 
Buddhist  and  Christian  Churches,  and  to  them  only.  It  has  fre- 
quently been  attempted  to  draw  a  parallel  between  the  demigods 
of  Greece  and  Rome  and  the  institution  of  Saints  in  the  mediaeval 
Church ;  but  this  argument  has  always  failed,  because  in  fact  no 
two  institutions  could  in  their  origin  be  more  essentially  different. 
The  minor  gods  of  the  heathen  pantheon,  though  sometimes 
remarkable  for  their  prowess  or  virtues,  were  all  more  or  less 
connected  by  ties  of  blood  or  marriage  with  the  great  Olympic 
family,  and  owed  their  rank  rather  to  their  descent  than  to  their 
merits.  It  is  true  that  in  later  times  the  deification  of  Boman 
emperors  and  others  of  that  class,  which  the  abject  flattery  of  a 
corrupt  age  had  introduced,  was  a  nearer  approach  to  the  practice 
of  Buddhism,  which  was  then  flourishing  in  the  East,  than  anything 
before  known  in  the  pagan  world.  But  canonization  in  its  purity, 
as  practised  both  in  the  East  and  West,  is  not  to  be  attained 
through  either  birth  or  office,  but  by  the  practice  of  ascetic 
virtues  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  and  by  piety  coupled  with 
benefactions  to  the  Church  by  those  outside  its  pale.  In  these 
casteless  institutions  any  man,  however  obscure  his  origin,  by 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  his  adopted  order,  and  the  practice  of 
the  asceticism,  heightened  if  possible  by  the  endurance  of  self- 
inflicted  tortures,  might  attain  to  Buddhahood  or  saintship.  But 
such  a  path  to  adoration  in  this  world,  or  to  worship  hereafter, 
was  utterly  uuknown  in  Europe  until  it  was  introduced  from  the 
Eii»t,  after  the  Christian  era. 

Belie-wurcihip  is  another  peculiarity  which  the  mediaeval  Church 
certainly  borrowed  from  the  East.  No  tradition  is  more  constant 
than  that  which  relates  that  the  relics  of  Buddha  were,  after 
cremation,  divided  into  eight  parts,  and  distributed  to  eight 
different  kingdoms,  and  the  history  of  some  portions  of  these  can 
be  traced  to  comparatively  modem  times.  Perhaps  too  much 
reliance  should  not  be  placed  on  these  very  early  traditions,  as 
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no  material  evidence  o(  tbem  exists,  nor  in  the  often-repeftled 
assertion  that  Asoka  built  84,000  dagobas,^  to  receiye  relics. 
That  he  built  several  is  quite  certain.  The  fact  of  the  relics  of 
two  of  the  favourite  disciples  of  Buddha — ^l^Ibgalana  and  Stri- 
putra — and  of  ten  of  the  principal  dignitaries  of  the  Bnddhist 
Church  in  the  time  of  Asoka  having  been  found  at  Sandii  in 
topes  certainly  anterior  to  the  Christian  era,'  is  quite  snflScieiit 
for  our  present  purpose.  As  is  well  known,  the  Tooth  relic, 
whose  history  can  be  traced  back  with  certainty  for  more  than 
fifteen  centuries,  is  now  worshipped  under  British  protection  in 
Ceylon. 

No  such  form  of  worship  existed  in  classical  antiquity,  nor  is 
it  quite  clear  how  it  came  to  bo  adopted  by  the  Christian  Church. 
Buddhism  was  a  reform  of  a  material,  ancestral-worshipping,  body* 
respecting  form  of  religion.  The  sepulchral  tumulus  with  them 
became  in  consequence  a  dagoba,  or  relic  shrine,  containing  a 
bone,  or  a  vessel,  or  rag,  or  something  that  belonged  to  Buddha 
or  some  of  his  followers ;  and  all  the  grosser  6Ui)erstition8  of  the 
Turanian  natives,  whose  faith  he  was  trying  to  elevate  and  refine, 
were  sublimated  into  something  immaterial  and  more  pure*  But 
Christianity  never  couM  have  wanted  this,  and  its  adopticND 
of  relic  worship  was  either  a  piece  of  blind  imitation  adopted 
without  thinkinic,  among  other  tiling.-^,  for  which  there  was  more 
excuse,  or  it  was  one  of  the  many  instances  of  the  toleration  of 
foreign  elements  which  cliuracteriz(»:l  the  Christian  priesthood  in 
the  early  age  of  the  Church. 

It  is  as  little  clear  when  this  worship  was  introduced  as  why 
it  was  done,  for  Cliristian  legends  in  regard  to  relics  are  not  more 
to  be  depended  upon  than  those  of  the  Buddhists.  It  could  not 
have  been  common  in  the  days  of  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  or  he 
would  not  have  mentioned  as  a  wonder  that  the  Indians  worshipped 
a  bone  enclosed  in  a  pyramid;'  but  shortly  after  Constantine*8 
time  the  fashion  bectime  prevalent,  and  the  miracles  performed  by 
the  touch  of  relics  became  one  of  the  favourite  delusions  of  the 
middle  ages.     If  this  is  correct,  and  we  an»  justified  in  assuming 
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that  the  Buddhism  which  we  find  in  mediaeval  Christianity  was 
introduced  after  Constiintine's  time,  we  may  take  it  for  granted 
that  any  influence  which  the  East  exeicised  on  the  Western  rude- 
stone  monuments  was  also  subsequent  to  that  monarcli's  reign.  If 
this  is  so,  a  considerable  portion,  at  least,  of  those  found  in  both 
coimtries  must  also  belong  to  the  dark  ages  that  dosed  with  the 
Crusades. 

It  would  be  easy  to  go  on  multiplying  instances  of  Eastern 
customs  introduced  into  the  Western  Church  were  this  the  place 
to  do  it.  All  that  is  required  here,  however,  is  to  adduce  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  accentuate  an  assertion  which  no  one,  probably, 
who  knows  anything  of  the  subject  would  be  found  to  dispute. 
It  is,  that  the  mediceval  Church  borrowed  many  of  its  forms  from 
pre-existing  Buddhism,  and  that  these  were  introduced  not  before 
but  after  the  time  of  Constantine.  If,  after  having  reached  con- 
viction on  this  point,  we  turn  to  our  books  to  ascertain  what  light 
they  throw  on  the  subject,  we  find  them  absolutely  silent.  You 
may  wade  tiirough  all  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  all  the  pon- 
derous tomes  of  the  BoUandists,  without  finding  a  trace,  or  even 
a  hinted  suspicion,  that  such  a  transference  of  doctrine  took  place. 
Except  from  one  or  two  passages  in  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  we 
should  not  be  able  to  show  that  before  the  time  of  Constantino 
the  nations  of  the  West  knew  even  the  name  of  Buddha,^  much 
less  anything  of  his  doctrines.  While  this  is  so  it  is  obviously 
idle  to  ask  for  written  evidence  with  regard  to  the  influence 
of  either  country  on  the  architectural  style  of  the  other.  Men 
write  volumes  on  volumes  with  regard  to  doctrines  and  faiths,  but 
rarely  allude  to  anything  that  concerns  mere  buildings;  and 
Mhile  written  history  is  so  absolutely  silent  respecting  the  intro- 
duction of  Buddhist  forms  into  the  West,  it  is  in  vain  to  hope  that 
any  allusion  will  be  found  to  the  influence  Easti'm  forms  may  have 
had  on  the  sepulchral  monuments  of  Northern  Africa  or  Europe. 
In  this  case,  the  **  litera  scripta  "  is  not  to  be  dei)ende(l  upon,  but 
the  monuments  and  their  inscriptions  are,  and  it  is  from  them 
and  them  only,  that  either  correct  dates  or  reliable  materials  for 
such  an  investigation  can  1)0  obtained.    So  far  as  I  am  capable  of 
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formiDg  an  opiinon,  their  evidence  is  amply  sufficient,  in  the  finst 
place,  to  take  away  all  d  priori  improbability  from  the  assumption 
that  there  may  have  been  a  direct  influence  exercised  by  the  East 
on  the  Western  rude-stone  monuments.  But  it  seems  to  me  at 
the  same  time  sufficient  to  render  it  extremely  probable  that  while 
influencing  to  so  great  an  extent  the  religious  institutions  of  the 
country,  they  should  also  have  modified  their  sepulchral  forms  so 
as  fully  to  account  for  all  the  similarities  which  we  find  existing 
between  them. 

It  may  not  be  possible,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
to  explain  exactly  how  this  influence  was  exercised,  and  we  must, 
consequently,  rest  content  with  the  fact  that  as  Buddhism  did 
so  influence  the  religion  of  the  West  in  those  early  ages^  the 
same  agency  may  equally  have  acted  upon  the  architectural  or 
sepulchral  forms  of  the  same  class  in  our  population. 

To  explain  this  it  is  necessary  to  revert  for  a  moment  to  a 
proposition  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  advance,  and  have  not 
yet  seen  refuted — that  Buddhism  is  the  religion  of  a  Turanian 
race,  using  that  word,  &s  used  by  its  inventoi*s,  in  the  broadest 
possible  sense.     The  Persians  say  Iran  and  Turan,  and  Iran  and 
Aniran,  terms  equivalent   to  our   Aryan  and  non-Aryan ;    and 
Buddhism  is  not  and  never  was,  but  exceptionally,  the  religion  of 
the  Aryan  race,  and  is  not  now  professed  by  any  ^Xjyan  people  in 
any  quarter  of  the  globe.     It  is  essentially  the  faith  of  a  quiescent, 
contemplative  race,  with  no  distinct  idea  of  a  pod  external  to  this 
world,  or  of  a  future  state  other  than  through  transmigrations 
accomplished  in  tiiia  world,  leading  only  to  eterual  repose  here- 
after; its  followers,  however,  still  believing  in  the  direct  influence 
of  the  t(Mn|>orarily-released  spirits  of  their  forefathers  in  guiding 
and  controlling  the  destiny  of  their  offspring,  thus  leading  directly 
to  ancestral  worship.     In  India  this  primitive  faith  was  n*riue<i 
and  elevated  into  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  beneficent  of 
human  institutions  bv  the  Arvan  Sakva  ^luni  au<l  his  Brahmin 
coadjutors,  and  did  at  one  time  nearly  obliterate  the  Aryan  faith 
which  it  HUi>erseded.    After,  however,  a  thousimd  years  of  appan^nt 
supremacy,  the  old  faith  came  again  to  the  surface  and  Buddhism 
disappeared  from  India,  but  still  remains  the  only  faith  of  all  thf 
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Turanian  nations  around  it  and  wherever  the  Aryan  races  never 
seem  to  have  settled. 

If  any  Turanian  blood  remained  in  the  veins  of  any  of  the 
various  races  who  inhabited  Europe  in  the  middle  ages,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  how  the  preaching  or  doctrines  of  any  Buddhist 
missionaries  or  Turanian  tribes  must  have  struck  a  responsive 
chord  in  their  hearts,  and  how  easily  they  would  have  adopted 
any  new  fashion  these  Easterns  may  have  taught.  As  we  have 
had  occasion  to  point  out  above,  the  dolmen-builders  of  Europe 
certainly  were  not  Aryan.  Nor,  if  we  may  trust  M.  Bertrand  and 
the  best  French  antiquaries,  were  they  Celts;  but  that  an  old 
pre-Celtic  people  did  exist  in  those  parts  of  France  in  which  the 
dolmens  are  generally  found  appears  to  me  indisputable.  Though 
the  more  active  and  progressive  Celts  had  commenced  their 
obliteration  of  this  undemonstrative  people  at  the  time  when 
written  history  first  began  in  their  country,  there  is  do  reason  to 
suppose  that  their  blood  or  their  race  was  entirely  exterminated 
till  a  very  recent  period,  and  it  may  still  have  been  numerically 
the  prevalent  ingredient  in  the  population  between  the  fourth 
an<l  the  tenth  centuries  of  our  era. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  intended  to  assert  or  even  to  suggest  that 
the  Western  nations  first  adopted  from  the  East  the  practice  of 
using  stone  to  accentuate  and  adorn  their  sepulchral  monuments. 
The  whole  evid(»n(!e  of  the  preceding  pagips  contradicts  such  an 
assumption.  But  what  they  do  seem  to  have  borrowed  is  the 
use  or  abuse  of  holed  stones,  and  the  arrangement  of  external 
dolmens  on  the  summit  of  tumuli  combined  with  two  or  three 
circles  of  rude  stones.  These  1  fancy  to  have  been  among  the 
latest  of  the  forms  which  rude-stono  architecture  adopted,  and 
may  very  well  have  l)een  introduced  in  {)Ost-Constantinian  times; 
and  when  we  become  more  familiar  with  the  |)e(;uliarities  of  these 
monuments,  both  in  the  East  and  the  West,  there  mav  be  other 
forms  which  we  may  recognize  as  modern  an<l  interchangeable, 
while  many  others,  such  as  the  great  chambered  tumuli  and 
the  tall  solitary  menhirs,  scH^m  as  original  and  as  peculiar  to  the 
West. 

Having  now  made   the  t(mr  of  the  Old   World,  it  will   be 
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convenient  to  try  to  resume,  in  as  few  woriis  as  possible^  the 
])rincipal  results  we  have  arrived  at  from  the  preceding  investi- 
gation. 

First,  with  regard  to  their  age.  It  seems  that  the  uncivilized, 
ancestral-woi-shipping  races  of  Europe  first  borrowed  from  the 
Eomans — or,  if  any  one  likes,  from  the  Phoenicians  or  Greeks  of 
Marseilles — the  idea  of  using  stone  to  accentuate  and  adorn  the 
monuments  of  their  dead.  In  like  manner,  it  certainly  was  from 
the  Bactrian  Greeks  that  the  Indians  first  learned  the  use  of  stone 
as  a  building  material.  How  early  the  Eastern  nations  adopted 
it  in  its  rude  form  we  do  not  know.  In  its  polished  form  it 
was  used  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  third  centurj''  B.C.,  but 
we  have  no  authentic  instance  of  the  rude  form  till  at  least  a 
century  or  two  after  Christ ;  but,  once  introduced,  its  use  con- 
tinued to  the  present  day.  Its  history  in  the  West  seems  some- 
what diflferent.  The  great  chambered  tumuli  at  Gavr  Innis,  and 
others  in  France,  as  well  as  those  at  Lough  Crew,  in  Ireland, 
Feem  to  belong  to  a  time  before  the  Romans  occupied  the  states 
of  Western  Europe ;  but  no  stone  monument  of  this  class  has  yet 
made  out  its  claim  to  an  antiquity  of  more  than  two  centuries, 
if  so  much,  before  the  Christian  era.  Some  of  those  in  Greece 
about  Myceua?,  and  those  at  Saturnia,  may  be  earlier,  but  they 
are  as  yet  undescribed  scientifically,  and  we  cannot  tell.  From 
shortly  before  the  Christian  era,  till  the  countries  in  which  they 
are  found  became  entirely  and  essentially  Christian,  the  use  of 
these  monuments  seems  to  have  been  continual.  M'henever  a 
dolmen-building  race — or,  in  other  words,  a  race  with  any  taint 
of  Turanian  blood  in  their  veins — continued  to  prevail.  This,  in 
remote  corners  of  the  world,  seems  to  hav(»  extended  in  France 
and  Britain  down  to  the  eighth  or  ninth  century.  In  Scandi- 
navia it  lasted  down  to  the  eleventh  or  tw(»lfth,  and  s[)oradicallv, 
in  out-of-the-way  and  neglected  districts,  as  late  both  in  France 
and  Great  Britain. 

These  results  do  not,  of  course,  touch  the  «g(»  of  the  earthen 
tumuli  or  barrows,  for  the  determination  of  whose  age  no  scale  has 
yet  been  invented  ;  still  less  do  they  approach  the  question  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  Cave  men  or  tlie  palaeolithic  stone  implements. 
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the  age  of  which  we  must,  for  the  present  at  least,  leave  wrapped 
in  the  mists  of  the  long  prehistoric  past. 

Their  uses  seem  more  easily  determined  than  their  dates ; 
with  only  a  few  rare  and  easily-recognizable  exceptions,  all  seem 
originally  to  have  been  intended  for  sepulchral  or  cenotaphic 
purposes.  Either,  like  the  great  chambered  tumuli  and  the 
dolmens,  they  were  actually  the  burying-places  of  the  illustrious 
dead ;  or,  like  the  greater  circles  and  the  alignments,  they  marked 
battle-fields,  and  were  erected  in  honour  of  those  slain  there, 
whether  their  bodies  were  actually  laid  within  their  precincts  or 
not;  or,  like  the  rude  stone  pillars  of  the  Khassia  hills,  they 
were  offerings  to  the  spirits  of  the  departed. 

With  the  fewest  possible  exceptions^  and  these  of  the  most 
insignificant  character,  their  connexion  with  the  relics  of  the 
dead  can  be  proved  from  all  having  become  places  for  ancestral 
worship  and  having  under  various  forms  been  used  for  comme- 
morating or  honouring  departed  spirits.  No  single  instance  has 
been  authenticated  of  either  circles  or  dolmens  in  any  other  form, 
except  perhaps  single  stones,  having  ever  been  used  for  the  worship 
of  Odin,  or  of  the  gods  called  3Iorcury,  Mars,  Venus,  or  the  other 
gods  of  the  Druids,  still  less  is  there  any  trace  of  the  worship 
of  the  sun  or  moon  or  any  of  the  heavenly  host ;  nor,  I  am  sorry 
to  think,  can  the  serpent  lay  claim  to  any  temple  of  this  class. 
Honour  to  the  dead  and  propitiation  of  the  spirits  of  the  departed 
seem  to  have  been  the  two  leading  ideas  that  both  in  the  East  and 
West  gave  rise  to  the  erection  of  these  hitherto  mysterious  struc- 
tures which  are  found  numerously  scattered  over  tlie  face  of  the 
Old  World. 


*  The  flocidciital  rosoriiblnncc  of  the  do  absent  \ieT8ons,  and  the  sacrifice,  after 

tnicrolithic  templed  of  the  Doooan  men-  all,  is  (ifTertHl  up  to  their  departed  spirits ; 

tioDe<l    above   (p.  407)   can    hardly  \)0  it  being  a  fonn  of  the  present  day  we  do 

quoted  as  an  exception.    They  arc  said  not  know  how  much  its  spirit  may  not 

to  be  dcdicate<l  to  Vetal,  but  it  is  not  bo  chiin^r>d  from  the  ancient  rite  which 

clear  that  the  stones  of  the  circle  do  it  was  originally  intended  to  typify, 
not  represent  dead,  ai    they  certainly 
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If  this  work  had  any  pretension  to  being  a  complete  history  or 
statistical  account  of  the  Rude  Monuments  of  the  world,  it  might 
be  necessary  to  describe  somewhat  in  detail,  and  to  illustiate 
those  of  the  New  World  a«^  well  as  those  of  the  Old.  In  the  form 
that  it  has  now  taken,  liowever,  nothing  more  is  required  than  to 
point  out  as  briefly  as  possible  what  the  American  monomeDts 
really  are,  with  sufficient  detail  to  show  whether  they  have  or 
have  not  any  connexion  witli  those  we  have  been  describing,  and 
to  point  out  what  bearing — if  any — their  peculiarities  may  have 
on  the  main  argument  of  this  work. 

In  so  far  as  the  rude  monuments  of  North  America  are  con- 
cerned, there  is  fortunately  no  difficulty  in  speaking  with  confi- 
dence.    In  the  first  volume  of  the  '  Smithsonian  Contributions  to 
Knowledge/  ^  the  Americans  possess  a  detailed  description  of  their 
antiquities  of  this  class  such  as  no  nation  in  Europe  can  boast  of. 
The  survey  was  carefully  and  scientifically  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Squier  and  Davis,  to  whoin  it  was  entrusted.    The  text  is  tersely 
and  clearly  written,  mere  theories  or  speculations  are  avoided, 
and  the  plates  are  clearly  and  carefully  engraved.     If  we  had 
such  a  work  on  our  own  antiquities  we  should  long  ago   have 
known  all  about  them ;  but  unfortunately  there  are  no  Smithsons 
in  this  country,  and  among  our  thousand  and  one  millionaires, 
to  whom  the  expense  would  be  a  flea-bite,  there  is  not  one  who 
has   the  knowledge  requisite   to  enable  him  to  api)reciat6   the 
value  of  such  a  survey,  nor  cx)n8equently  the  liberality  sufficient 
to  induce  hiui  to  incur  the  expense  necessarj'  for  its  execution. 

'  '  Aiici«Mit  MonumentB  in  the  Mitwiifippi  Vullcy: '  riiiliulclphin,  1817. 
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North  America. 

With  this  work  before  us,  we  feel  justified  in  making  the 
assertion  that  there  are  no  rude-stone  monuments  on  the  continent 
of  North  America.  There  are  extensive  earth  works  of  nearly  all 
the  classes  found  in  the  Old  World,  and  some — especially  the 
animal  forms — which  are  peculiar  to  the  New. 

These  earthworks  Messrs.  Squier  and  Davis  classify  as  follows 
(page  7)  :— 

1.  Enclosures  for  defence. 

2.  Sacred  and  miscellaneous  enclosures. 

3.  Mounds  of  sacrifice. 

4.  Mounds  of  sepulture. 

5.  Temple  mounds. 

6.  Animal  mounds. 

With  the  first  we  have  nothing  to  do :  they  are  similar  to  those 
erected  everywhere  and  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  They  consist  of 
a  ditch,  the  earth  taken  in  forming  which  is  thrown  up  on  its 
inner  side,  so  as  to  form  an  obstacle  to  the  advance  of  an  enemy, 
and  to  become  a  shelter  to  the  de- 
fenders. Some  of  these  in  America  are 
of  great  extent,  and  show  not  only  con- 
siderable proficiency  in  the  art  of  de- 
fence, but  indicate  the  presence  of  an 
extensive  and  settled  population. 

The  so-called  "  sacred  enclosures  "  are 
not  only  numerous  and  extensive,  but 
are  unlike  anything  met  with  elsewhere. 
In  Ross  county  alone  our  authors  state 
that  there  are  100  at  least  of  various 
sizes,  and  in  the  State  of  Ohio  1000  to 
1500,  some  of  them  enclosing  areas  from 
100  to  200  acres  in  extent. 

Their  typical  form  will  be  understood 
from  the  annexed  woodcut.  All  seem 
to   have  a  forecourt  either  square  or 

octagonal  in  form,  with  4  or  8  entrances  to  it,  and  beyond  this  is 
a  circle  generally  quite  complete,  and  entered  only  by  a  passage 


227.    Rncbmare  in  Newark  Worlu. 
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or  opening  from  tlie  forecourt  Those  are  enclosed  by  earthen 
mounds  varying  from  5  to  30  feet  in  height,  with  the  ditch 
almost  invnriably  on  tlie  inside. 

The  last  peculiarity  is  in  itself,  as  in  the  case  of  the  English 
circles,  quite  sufficient  to  preclude  the  idea  of  their  being  fortifica- 
tions or  meant  for  defence,  and  they  certainly  are  not  sepulchral  in 
any  sense  in  which  we  understand  the  term.  In  the  first  place, 
because  we  know  perfectly  what  the  sepulchres  of  these  people  were, 
from  the  thousands  and  tens  of  tliousands  of  tumuli  which  dot  the 
plains  everywhere ;  but  also  because,  unlike  the  English  circles, 
which  are  as  a  rule  found  in  the  most  remote  and  barren  spots, 
tliese  American  enclosures  as  generally  occupy  the  flattest  and 
richest*  spots  in  the  country.  They  are  most  frequently  situated 
near  the  rivers,  and  on  the  natural  lines  of  communication ;  so 
much  so  indeed  that  many  of  the  cities  of  the  present  occupants 
of  tlie  country  stand  on  the  same  spots  and  within  the  enclosures  of 
the  earlier  races  who  raised  these  mounds. 

We  are  thus  left  to  the  choice  between  two  hypotheses.  Either 
they  are  sacred  enclosures,  as  suggested  by  our  author<>y  or  they 
are  royal  residences — temples  or  palaces. 

All  the  arguments,  derived  from  its  excessive  size,  that  were 
urged  against  Avebury  being  a  temple,  apply  with  redoubled  force 
to  these  American  enclosures.  Tem{)les  occupying  50  to  100 
acres  are  certainly  singular  anomalies  when  we  try  to  realise  what 
these  admeasurements  imx^ly.  Our  largest  s^juare,  LinctJn's  Inn 
Fields,  occupies  only  12  acres;  the  (ireen  Tark  is  53;  and  all  our 
parks  together  do  not  occupy  the  same  simce  as  the  Newark 
enclosures,  which,  according  to  ^lessrs.  SquitT  and  Davis,  cover 
more  than  four  squan?  miles.^  Yet  all  these  are  circles  and 
squares  with  comujcting  lines,  and  all  with  inside  ditches.  Temples 
of  these  dimensions,  without  divisions,  or  enclosures,  or  mounds,  or 
permanent  works  of  any  kind,  are  anomalies  diflicult  to  under* 
stand,  and  must  behmg  to  some  roligi«m  of  \>hich  I,  at  least, 
have  no  knowledge;  and  no  on",  so  far  as  1  know,  has  yet 
suggested  what  that  religion  was,  nor  how  these  vast  spaces  couM 
l)e  utilize<l  for  any  religious  purix>se. 

»  *  Ancient  Moniimenta,'  *c.,  p.  4l».    Ilydo  Park,  inrluainj;  Km^inpfton  liurUen*. 
occiipiei  abont  one  pquere  mile. 
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If  we  adopt  the  idea  that  they  were  the  residences  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  people,  the  mystery  does  not  seem  so  great.  If  the  circular 
wigwam  of  the  chief  was  erected  in  the  centre  of  the  circles,  and 
the  wigwams  of  his  subordinates  and  retainers  in  concentric  circles 
around  him,  it  would  account  for  their  dimensions,  and  also  for  the 
disappearance  of  all  traces  of  habitation.  The  forecourt,  would 
thus  be  the  place  of  assembly  of  the  tribe,  the  exercise  ground  or 
gynmasium,  and  for  such  purposes  it  is  admirably  adapted,  and  both 
the  size  and  the  situation  of  these  enclosures  seem  easily  explicable. 

One  curious  circumstance  tends  to  render  this  view  more  tenable. 
On  plate  xxi.  of  Messrs.  Squier  and  Davis's  work  four  groups  of 
squares  with  circles  are  delineated,  situated  in  different  parts 
of  the  country ;  but  all  the  four  squares  are  almost  identical  in 
size,  each  side  measuring  1080  feet.  Why  four  temples  should  be 
exactly  alike  is  a  mystery,  but  that  a  tetrarchy  of  chiefs  should 
be  bound  down  to  equal  dimensions  for  their  rival  residences 
seems  reasonable  from  a  civil  point  of  view. 

it  does  not  seem  difficult  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  inside 
ditch  when  fortiiication  was  not  intended,  as  it  must  have  been 
almost  a  necessity  with  a  people  who  had  not  arrived  at  the 
elevation  of  using  brick  drains  or  drain-pipes.  Without  some  such 
arrangement  all  the  rain  that  fell  within  these  solid  enclosures 
would  have  remained  on  the  surface,  or  in  the  squares  could  only 
have  escaped  through  the  openings,  but  a  deep  and  broad  ditch 
all  round  would  drain  the  whole  surface  without  inconvenience, 
and  secure  the  only  mode  which  would  prevent  the  enclosure,  be 
it  a  temple  or  palace,  from  becoming  a  swamp. 

Messrs.  Squier  and  Davis  divide  th(»  conical  mounds  which  they 
excavated  into  two  classes.  The  first  they  CiiU  "  Mounds  of  sacri- 
fice," because  on  digging  into  them  they  found  on  the  level  of  the 
soil  what  appeared  to  be  altars — raised  flfK)rH  whi(;h  exhibited  evi- 
dence of  intense  heat,  and  what  they  consiclered  a  long-continued 
practice  of  burning.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  such  results 
might  be  produced  in  a  week  as  well  as  in  years,  and  it  is  very 
difficult  to  understand  why  at  any  time  that  which  had  been  an 
altar  should  be  buried  in  a  tumulus.  If  it  had  been  used  for 
years,  why,  and  on  what  occasion,  was  it  agrecnl  to  bury  it  ?    If 
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it  was  the  funereal  pyre  of  some  chief,  and  used  for  buming 
sacrifices  for  the  time  the  funeral  services  lasted,  and  was  then 
buried,  the  case  is  intelligible  enough,  but  the  other  hypothesis 
is  certainly  not  easy  of  explanation. 

The  true  "  Sepulchral  mounds  "  are,  as  before  mentioned,  im- 
mensely numerous,  and  of  all  sizes,  from  a  few  feet  up  to  such 
as  the  Grave  Creek  mound,  70  feet  high  and  1000  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, or  that  at  Miamisburgh,  68  feet  high,  and  852  feet 
in  circumference  at  its  base.  The  dead  were  buried  in  them 
apparently  without  cofiRns  or  cists,  imless  of  wood,  and  generally 
in  the  contracted  doubled-up  position  found  so  frequently  in 
Scandinavia  and  in  Algeria. 

The  "  Temple  moimds  "  are  generally  square  or  oblong:  trun- 
cated pyramids,  with  inclined  planes  leading  up  to  them  on  three 
and  frequently  on  all  four  sides.  They  are  in  fact  in  earth  the  same 
form  as  the  Teocallis  of  the  Mexicans,  though  the  latter  seem 
always  to  have  been  in  stone.  Whether  in  the  one  material  or 
the  other,  they  are  of  a  perfectly  intelligible  templar  form.  If  a 
human  sacrifice  or  any  great  ceremonial  is  to  take  place  before 
all  the  people,  the  first  requisite  is  an  elevate<l  platform  where  the 
ministrants  can  stand  above  the  heads  of  the  crowd,  and  be  seen 
by  all ;  and  the  absence  of  this  in  the  Ohio  and  in  our  English 
circles  is  one  of  the  most  fatal  objections  to  the  temple  theory.  In 
one  or  two  instances  a  single  carth(»n  Teocnlli  is  found  within  the 
circles,  but  this  no  furtlier  militates  against  the  supposition  that 
they  were  residences  than  the  ])resonce  of  a  chapel  or  place  of 
worship  in  any  of  our  palaces  would  prove  them  to  be  temples 
also.  It  must,  however,  bo  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  nlwavR 
difficult  to  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line  between  the  House  of  Goil 
and  the  Palace  of  the  King.  In  Egyi)t  it  is  never  ix)ssible,  and 
in  the  middle  ages  royal  monasteries  an<l  royal  residencen  were 
frequently  intc^rchangeable  terms.  We  should  not  therefore  feel 
surprised  if,  in  America,  we  found  th<»  one  fading  into  the  other. 
But,  on  the  whohs  the  enormous  numlM'r  of  these  circular  enclo- 
sures— 1000  and  loOO  in  one  State — their  immense  size,  100  and 
200  acres  being  not  nn frequent,  and  the  general  absence  of  all 
signs  of  preparations  for  worship,  seem  sufficient  to  prove  that  they 
must  be  classed  among  civil  an4l  not   among  sacred   erections. 
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This  seems  to  be  the  case  even  though  sometimes  three  or  four 
temple  mounds  are  found  together  surrounded  by  a  rampart  just 
sufficient  to  enclose  them  with  the  necessary  space  for  circulation 
all  round ;  in  which  case,  however,  it  is  evident  that  they  have  passed 
the  line  separating  the  two  divisions,  and  may,  probably  must,  be 
classified  as  really  sacred  enclosures.  These  are  generally  found 
in  the  South,  in  Texas,  and  in  the  States  most  nearly  bordering  on 
Mexico,  which  looks  as  if  they  belonged  to  another  race  more 
nearly  allied  to  the  Toltecs  or  Aztecs  than  to  the  northern  tribes. 

The  only  remaining  class  of  mounds  are  those  representing 
"Animals,"  to  which  plates  xxxv.  to  xliv.  of  Messrs.  Squier  and 
Davis's  book  are  devoted.  One  of  these,  our  authors  have  no 
doubt,  represents  a  serpent  700  feet  long  as  he  lies  with  his  tail 
curled  up  into  a  spiral  form,  and  his  mouth  gaping  to  swallow  an 
egg  (?)  160  feet  long  by  60  feet  across.  This  at  first  sight  looks  so 
like  one  of  Stukeley's  monstrous  inventions  that  the  first  impulse 
is  to  reject  it  as  an  illusion  on  the  part  of  the  surveyors.  When, 
however,  we  bear  in  mind  tliat  the  American  mound-builders  did 
represent  not  only  men,  but  animals,  quadrupeds,  and  lizards, 
in  the  same  manner,  and  on  the  same  relative  scale,  all  impro- 
bability vanishes.  At  the  same  time  the  simple  fact  that  the  form 
is  so  easily  recognisiible  here  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  prove  that 
our  straight-lined  stone  rows  were  not  erected  with  any  such 
intention,  and  could  only  be  converted  into  Dracontia  by  the 
most  perverted  imagination. 

Though  therefore  we  may  assume  that  this  mound  really 
represents  a  serpent,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  it  was  an  idol 
or  was  worshipped.  It  seems  to  represent  an  action — the  swallow- 
ing of  something,  but  whether  a  globe  or  a  grave  is  by  no  means 
clear,  and  must  be  left  for  further  investigation.  It  is,  however, 
only  by  taking  it  in  connection  witli  the  other  animal  mounds 
in  America  that  we  can  hope  to  arrive  at  a  solution.  They  were 
not  apparently  objects  of  worship,  and  seem  to  have  no  connexion 
with  anything  found  in  the  Old  World. 

The  other  mounds  representing  quadrupeds  are  quite  lVj- 
mistakable:  they  are  a  freak  of  this  people  whoever  they  were. 
Hut  it  seems  difficult  to  explain  why  they  should  take  this 
IJrobdignagian  way  of  representing  the  animals  they  possessed, 
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or  were  surrounded  by.  If  we  knew  more 
their  affinities,  perhaps  the  solution  would 
it  hardly  interests  us,  as  we  have  no  analogn 
It  only  now  remains  to  try  and  ascert 
exists  or  existed  between  these  American 
of  the  Old  AVorld ;  and  what  light,  if  any,  t 
be  expectt'd  to  throw  on  the  problems  discii 
chapters.  If  it  is  wished  to  establish  anyth 
nexion  between  the  two  continents,  we  mu 
distant  prchisturie  times  when  the  conformat 
were  difl'erent  from  what  thi?y  now  arc.  No 
found  to  oontemi  that,  since  the  continents  tO( 
any  migration  across  the  Atlantic  tiwk  plac 
to  populate  the  land,  or  to  influence  t)ie  man 
people  previously  existing  there.  It  may  l 
vians  did  itcnctrate  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
by  the  way  uf  Greenland,  and  so  anticip 
Columbus  by  some  eenturies ; '  but  this  is 
world-pervading  energy  of  the  Aryan  races, 
ever  to  do  with  the  jieople  of  the  tumnl: 
really  existed  between  the  Old  and  the  Ke 
liite  historic  times,  everything  would  lead 
look  pkee  vi<i  lifhring  Strait  or  (he  Aleut: 
reasonaUo  to  suppose  that  the  [woplo  who 
Steppes  with  tumuli  may  have  migrated  a< 
of  the  Upper  Pacilic.  and  gradually  osfem 
to  Wisconsiu  and  Ohio,  and  there  left  thei 
find.  It  may  also  be  admitted  that  the  sam 
have  spreafl  westward  from  the  original  hi' 
genitors  of  those  who  covered  our  pUiin 
beyond  this  no  connexion  seems  to  bo  traceubl 


'  la 

gns 


int   bclp   fimcyiii;;    that    the  !   nirnnl  to  t) 

iinU   in  Btniio  tliiit  line  t)ie  ,   uuiplfg  biillip 

n  ties  Icoiling  to  tlio  toniba  of  llie  t^ui-  !  arKiimciit  upi 

JTB  ia  China  may  have  sonio  alGnily  •  '  Annnl. 

Ih   ths  AtDerican   animnl  vruli^ures,  ii.  p.  3  ri  « 

'Itich   uccur  princi]»ll;   in   Wincouun  '  Aiit!qiiitnl*>: 

•xl    llin  futlicr  Weit     I    am    unablp,  1837. 

iivirevi'r.  to  obtBin  nny  infonnntion  with 
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for  anything  we  find.  Nowhere,  however,  in  America  do  these 
people  ever  seem  to  have  risen  to  the  elevation  of  using  even 
rode  stones  to  adorn  their  tombs  or  temples.  Nor  do  they 
appear  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  use  of  iron  or  of  bronze ; 
all  the  tools  found  in  their  tombs  being  of  pure  unalloyed  native 
copper — both  of  which  circumstances  seem  to  separate  these 
American  mound-builders  entirely  from  our  rude-stone  people  in 
anything  like  historic  times. 

Unfortunately,  also,  the  study  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  Red-men,  who  occupied  North  America  when  we  first 
came  in  contact  with  them,  is  not  at  all  likely  to  throw  any  light 
on  the  subject.  They  have  never  risen  beyond  the  condition  of 
hunters,  and  have  no  settled  places  of  abode,  and  possess  no  works 
of  art.  The  mound-builders,  on  the  contrary,  were  a  settled 
people,  certainly  pastoral,  probably  to  some  extent  even  agri- 
cultural ;  they  had  fixed  well  chosen  unfortified  abodes,  alto- 
gether exhibiting  a  higher  state  of  civilization  than  we  have  any 
reason  to  suppose  the  present  race  of  Eed-men  ever  reached  or 
are  capable  of  reaching. 

Although,  therefore,  it  seems  in  vain  to  look  on  the  Bed  Indians 
who  in  modern  times  occupied  the  territories  of  Ohio  and  Wis- 
consin as  the  descendants  of  the  mound-builders,  there  are  tribes 
on  the  west  coast  of  America  that  probably  are,  or  rather  were, 
very  closely  allied  to  them.  The  Hydahs  and  the  natives 
inhabiting  Vancouver's  Island  and  Queen  Charlotte's  Souiul  seem 
both  from  their  physical  condition,  and  more  so  from  their  works 
of  art,  to  be  just  such  a  people  as  one  would  expect  the  mound- 
builders  to  have  been.  If  this  is  so,  it  again  points  to  Northern 
Asia,  and  not  to  Europe,  as  the  country  where  we  must  look  for 
the  origin  of  this  mysterious  people ;  and  it  is  there,  I  am  con- 
vinced, if  anywhere,  that  the  solution  of  our  difficulties  with 
regard  to  this  phase  of  North  American  civilization  is  to  be 
found. 

Central  America. 

When  we  advance  a  little  farther  south,  we  meet  in  Mexico  and 
Yucatan  with  phenomena  which  are  the  exact  converse  of  those 
in  Ohio  and  Wisconsin.    There  everything  is  in  stone ;  earth  either 
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never  being  used,  or,  if  employed  at  all,  it  was  only  as  a  core  to  what 
was  faced  or  intended  to  be  faced  with  the  more  durable  material 
There  is  one  fact,  however,  which  takes  the  Mexican  mouuments 
entirely  out  of  the  category  of  the  works  contemplated  in  this 
book.  All  the  stones  in  Central  America  are  carved.  So  fer 
as  is  known,  no  rude  stones  were  ever  set  up  there,  even  the 
obelisks  which  stand  alone,  and  look  most  like  our  meuhirs  iu 
outline,  are,  like  the  Babas  of  the  Steppes,  all  carved,  most  of 
them  elaborately ;  and  though  it  may  be  true  that  they  may, 
at  some  remote  period,  have  been  derived  from  some  such  rude 
originals  as  are  found  in  Europe,  still  till  we  find  some  traces 
of  these  in  Central  America  they  cannot  be  said  to  belong  to 
the  class  of  monuments  of  which  we  are  now  treating;  nor  can 
they  be  used  as  affording  any  analogies  or  illustrations  which  it 
would  be  worth  while  citing  in  this  place. 

Peru. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  what  we  find  in  Peru  with  equal 
force,  but  not  with  equal  distinctness.  No  one  will,  I  presume, 
contend  that  there  was  any  direct  communication  between  Kuiope 
and  the  west  coast  of  South  America  before  the  time  of 
Columbus.  Yet  there  are  similarities  between  the  masonry 
of  the  Peruvian  monuments  and  those  of  the  Pelasgi  in  Greece 
and  Tyrrheni  in  Italy  which  are  most  striking,  and  can  only  be 
accounted  for,  at  present,  on  the  assumj)tion  that  nations  in  the 
same  stage  of  civilization,  and  using  similar  materials,  arrive 
nearly  at  tlie  same  results.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  add  to  this, 
provided  they  have  some  taint  of  the  siuno  blood  in  their  veins: 
and  that,  in  this  case,  does  not  seem  absolutely  iTuprobable. 

l>e  this  as  it  may,  there  are,  so  far  as  1  know,  no  rude-stone 
monuments  in  Southern  America.  Tho  ruins,  for  instiini^^  of 
Tia  Huanaco,  which  have  often  been  quoted  for  their  similaritv 
to  "Druidical  remains,"  are  as  far  removed  as  j)ossil)U»  from  that 
category.  It  is  true  that  there  are  rows  of  w^uariHl  stones  that 
now  stand  apart,  and  in  iniiK.*rfect  drawings  Unyk  like  our  menhirs 
enclosing  a  Sijuare  or  circular  space.  In  reality,  however,  as  we 
learn  from  photographs,  they  are  carefully  s<|uared  stones,  which 
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formed  pilasters  in  walls  constructed  with  Adobes,  or  imperfectly 
burned  bricks,  or  smaller  stones  which  have  been  removed.^  The 
doorways  which  led  into  this  enclosure  are  hewn  out  of  a  single 
block  of  stone,  and  are  more  carefully  cut  and  polished  than  any- 
thing else  to  be  found  anywhere  out  of  Egypt,  and  there  only  in 
the  best  days  of  her  great  Pharaohs. 

The  same  remarks  may  apply  to  the  circles  and  squares  illus- 
trated by  Mr.  Squier.^  I  may  bo  mistaken,  but  my  impression 
is  that  like  Houel's  Druidical  circles  in  Gozo,  above  alluded  to,  they 
are  only  the  foundation  courses  of  square  and  circular  buildings, 
the  upper  parts  of  which  have  perished.  At  all  events,  till  they 
are  excavated,  or  some  traditional  or  real  use  is  found  for  them, 
I  should  be  very  unwilling  to  base  any  argument  on  their  acci- 
dental similarity  with  our  stone  circles. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  earthen  mounds  and 
primitive  carved  stones  of  the  American  continent  form  in  them- 
selves a  most  interesting  group  of  monuments,  well  deserving 
more  attention  than  has  yet  been  bestowed  upon  them,  and  that, 
when  properly  investigated,  they  will  throw  more  light  on  the 
origin  and  migrations  of  the  various  aboriginal  races  of  that 
country  than  can  be  expected  from  any  other  source.  They  are 
not,  however,  of  the  class  we  are  treating  of,  nor  do  they  seem 
to  have  any  direct  connexion  with  those  of  the  Old  World.  As, 
besides  this,  their  examination  does  not  promise  to  solve  any  of 
our  difficulties,  they  do  hot  necessarily  occupy  an  extended  space 
in  a  work  devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  the  Use  and  Age  of  Rude- 
Stone  Monuments. 


>  *  llutory  of  Arfhitcclurc,*  by  the  AuUior,  vol.  ii.  pp.  774  et  seqq. 
'  *  The  Amerieau  Nuturolist,'  iv.,  Blorch,  iS70,  fi^pirGs  1,  S,  and  9. 
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DUXMINNING,   GlABBYFORD,   Go. 

August  18,  1871. 
My  dear  Sill, — I  was  unable  to  get  to  Glen  Columbkillo  till  this  week, 
and  1  am  afraid  that  I  shall  be  too  late  to  be  of  use  to  you.  An,  how- 
ever, I  did  not  forget  to  examine  the  monuments,  I  send  the  notes  I 
made  on  them.  All  were  >vTitten  down  at  the  stones  tbemselveii. 
Gl^  Coin mbk ill e  is  about  4  miles  long  and  3  broad.  Its  eastern 
boundary  is  a  steep  rocky  mountain,  from  which  the  floor  of  the  ^len 
slopes  down  to  the  sea,  and  ends  westward  in  Glen  Bay.  Glen  Bav 
is  of  considerable  width  from  its  southern  point,  Kossan,  to  its  northern. 
Glen  Head,  but  it  has  only  a  short  beach.  There  is  also  a  dangerous 
bar,  so  that  it  is  an  almost  impossible  landing-place  except  for  currB^hs, 
and  in  smooth  weather  for  boats.  The  north  side  of  Glen  Columb- 
kille  is  rocky  and  steep,  and  is  chiefly  formed  by  the  mountain 
Ballard.  The  south  side,  though  in  parts  precipitous,  and  nowhere 
a  very  gradual  slope,  is  not  so  steep  as  its  opposite.  The  coast  8<juth 
and  north  of  Glen  Bay  for  miles  is  a  range  of  clifl>»,  of  from  1900  to 
100  feet,  with  here  and  there  a  small  beach,  but  no  safe  landing-places. 
South  of  Glen  Columbkille  is  a  smaller  and  shallower  valley.  Glen 
Malin.  The  sides  of  Glen  Malin  are  all  gradual ;  its  coast  is  preci- 
pitous ;  on  the  south  it  is  bounded  by  a  mountain  of  large  base,  Leathan. 
lioth  Glen  Columbkille  and  Glen  Malin  are  in  the  parish  of  Glen 
Columbkille  and  barony  of  Banagh.  Most  of  the  great  stone  btriic- 
tures  are  in  Glen  Malin. 

The  monuments  are  of  three  kinds:  (1)  cromlechs;*  (2)  stone 
chambers  ;  (3)  solitary  stones.  They  are  in  groups  of  various  Kize 
and  compactness.  There  are  five  distinct  groups,  a  considerable  dis- 
tance apart,  and  with  no  apparent  connexion  of  arrangirment.  Three 
groups  are  on  the  north  and  two  on  the  south  side  of  the  glen.  The 
stones  in  each  have  been  more  or  less  disturbed,  and  have  been  made 
to  serve  in  lime  kilns  and  byres  and  as  malt  stores.  While  examining 
one  set,  I  felt  my  foot  sink,  and,  lifting  the  edge  of  a  piece  of  heather 
found  an  excavation  fllled  with  barley,  soaking.  On  getting  inr«> 
another  cavity,  1  found  two  black  lambs  inside,  and  in  anotlier  s<^uie 
pigs,  in  another  calves.  The  most  remarkable  general  feature  of  the 
architecture  that  1  noticed  was  that  the  stones  in  rach  group  were 
much  of  a  size,  but  that  in  soun'  groups  they  wen*  a  g«KNl  deal  lanrer 

'  ThrniiMrlirmt  thiR  \h\\h^t  Mr.  M«)«»rr  utnti  tlu*  tiTiu  "  Croiuli.vli.*'  ua  in  iibiiuny  (ltiii»* 
by  Kugliflh  aiiti^uurH'ri,  in  tho  wnw  in  which  "DohiuMi*'  ib  om]>]ou><l  in  tht*  bi^iv 
of  the  work. 
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thau  iu  others.     I  shall  speak  of  the  groups  as  they  are  marked  by 
letters  in  a  plan  I  made  for  my  own  use  on  the  spot. 

D.  This  group,  which  is  that  nearest  the  sea  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river,  consists  of  six  cromlechs,  arranged  in  line,  with  con- 
siderable intervals.  A  few  yards  west  of  this  group  are  several 
mounds  of  stones  with  some  large  blocks  amongst  them,  but  no  blocks 
more  than  4  feet  long.  These  extend  for  some  50  yards  in  line  from 
west  to  east.  A  few  yards  above  them  is  a  large  pile  of  stones,  in 
the  midst  of  which  is  a  stone  6  feet  high  and  3  feet  wide.  These 
heaps  have  been  augmented  by  stones  collected  from  the  fields,  but 
I  think  there  are  indications  that  they  were  originally  of  the  nature 
of  the  cromlechs. 

There  are  six  cromlechs,  and  from  the  first  the  other  five  are  in 
sight.  The  line  in  which  they  are  placed  along  the  glen  side  is  not 
([uite  straight.  The  westernmost  cromlech  is  some  yards  south  of 
the  others,  and  the  west  to  east  line  is  not  exact  with  regard  to  the 
others,  but  is  nowhere  so  much  departed  from  as  with  the  first  pile. 
The  first  is  about  half  a  mile  from  the  sea.  I  shall  describe  them 
from  west  to  east. 

I.  This  was  a  cromlech  of  five  huge  stones  and  a  top.  The  top 
stone  has  fallen  to  westward,  and  the  uprights  are  all  somewhat  dis- 
placed. Three  of  the  upright  stones  are  still  erect ;  two  are  fallen, 
but  not  quite  to  the  ground.  At  the  west  end  are  some  smaller  blocks 
and  another  slab.  These  are  hidden  by  small  stones  and  earth ;  I 
think  there  were  two  support  stones  and  a  slab.  After  examining 
all  the  monuments  of  the  two  glens,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  (D  I.)  was  a  cromlech  with  a  stone  chamber  beside  it  There 
is  a  space  2  feet  C  inches  wide  be- 
tween the  two  tallest  uprights.  The 
annexed  plan  shows  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  uprights.  The  top  slab 
has  fallen  over  e  ;  d  and  e  are  fallen ; 
a,  6,  and  c  are  upright,  but  slant  more 
or  less.     The  dimensions  are  : — 


228.    Pliui  uf  tbe  Uprigbu  of  Cromlech  D  I. 


Ft.  In. 

(a)   Height 12  9 

Brcaiith         9  4 

ThirknciW     ..      (ubriUt)  '^  0 

Wi<le»t  girth         ..      ..  23  0 

{h)    Height 7  :> 

Un-ultU         i  3 

Thicknciw     2  0 

(r)   Height 7  0 

IJreadth         2  10 

Thickiieifi 10 

(./)   Ixiigth 10  0 

Hrt^ilth        :>  0 

rhicknt«« 2  0 

(«r)    lAligth 7  0 


(a)  Hlaiittf  Momcwhat  to  westward ;  the 
height  from  it^  tip  to  the  ground  itf  10  feet 
2  inrhcH. 


(//)  troin  tin  (ieri)ondicular  the  height 
id  G  feet  G  inches. 


e)  in  Imnl  to  uicftiturc,  aft  it  lies  under 
Cttrth,  Htones,  and  the  top  Hlab. 


£ 
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All  these  are  of  a  gritty  stone,  veined  with  qnaHz,  a  rock  plentiful 
in  Sliabh  Liag,  Sliabh  Leathan,  and  the  cliffs  of  the  coast.  Their 
shape  is  rugged. 

The  top  slab  is  of  pure  quartz.  It  is  about  a  foot  thick,  and  is 
smooth  on  both  sides.  This  sort  of  stone  splits  with  a  smooth 
surface,  as  may  be  seen  on  Sliabh  Liag  and  in  some  of  the  difb. 
The  slab  is  a  tolerably  regular  oblong,  9  feet  8  inches  by  6  feet 
6  inches.  The  smaller  slab  alluded  to  above,  and  which  was,  I  think, 
the  top  of  the  cliamber,  is  about  G  feet  by  3  feet. 

D  11.  lies  about  40  feet  east  of  D  I.  It,  too,  is  a  cromlech,  but 
the  stones  of  which  it  is  built  are  of  smaller  size  than  tho^e  of  D  L 
There  are  no  traces  of  a  chamber,  but  otherwise  it  is  constructed  aa 
D  I.  The  highest  standing  stone  is  4  feet  high.  There  seem  to  have 
been  five  uprights.  The  top  slab  has  fallen  to  the  west  side.  It 
measures  6  feet  3  inches  by  5  feet. 

D  III.  is  situate  bij  feet  east  of  I)  II.  It  is  a  cromlech  of  five 
^  uprights  and  one  slab.     One  upright  only  is  erect  now. 

^       Its  height  is  5  feet,  its  width  3  feet.  The  slab  which  was 

■^  <^  atop  is  8  feet  by  7  feet,  and  averages  2  feet  in  thickness. 
.««    i>i      I  ^  IV.  is  31  feet  east  of  D  III.     It  is  a  small-sized 

229.     Puin    Miuw-  ,  ■^••iv^* 

ing  the  actual    cromlcch.     The  uprights  are  all  fallen.     The  slab  mea- 

stooes  of  I)    sures  0  feet  8  inches  by  6  feet.    A  series  of  low  mounds 

with  large  stones  sticking  out  here  and  there  forms  a  sort 

of  connexion  with  the  next  cromlech,  which  stands  48  feet  farther  (»sL 

D  V.  Its  slab  has  fallen  to  eastward,  and  the  uprights  in  several 
directions.  The  tallest  upiight  is  6  feet  high,  'i'he  slab  is  of  quartz, 
and  meiisures  10  feet  by  7  feet,  and  is  about  13  inches  thick.  Around 
this  cromlech  are  numlxjrs  of  loose  stones.  They  are  from  1  fout  to 
2  feet  long,  and  are  of  mica-schist  and  quartz.  They  are  not  such  as 
would  be  picked  off  the  meadow,  and  seem  to  have  been  in  sumo  wav 
connected  with  the  cromlech. 

D  VI.  stands  iM3  feet  farther  east.      It  is  a  very  largo  cromlech. 

It  is  a  good  deal  fallen  ;  all  the  stones  of  which  it  is  built  have  more 

(s.>veii  stoIle^  in  all.)      ^^  ^^^^  ^^  character  of  slabs.     It  is  used  as  one  side 

I*  of  a  respectable  byre.     One  great  smooth  piece  of 

T'^  ■  "■*  \\     quartz  seems  to  have  been  the  roof.     It  measures 
^\  Js7         ^^    ^^'^*'  "^  iiithes  by   11   fwt.     The  biggest  of  the 
230.    Plan  (oxci.  Ton     ^toucs  sccms  to   liave  foHuetl  the  east  wall  of  the 
Slab;.  chamlK'r.     Its  dimensions  are  12  fit't  by  14  feet,  and 

it  is  4  fe<,'t  thick.  I  took  the  dimensions  of  three  others  : — 1.  Length 
5  feet  ti  inches,  width  4  feet;  2.  Length  11  fivt,  width  8  feet;  3. 
Length  I)  feet,  width  3  feet,  thickness  3  feet. 

From  the  Hat  nature  of  the  component  stones,  the  chamber  iuMde 
would  have  had  few  gaps  in  its  walls.  Near  this  cromkvh  is  a  low 
stony  mound. 

From  a  few  yards  east  of  D  VI.  a  ridge  runs  slantwise  up  the  side 
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of  Leathan.  Many  stones  stick  up  out  of  it,  but  I  could  make  out 
no  arraDgemeut.  The  highest  projecting  stone  is  not  4  feet  high. 
This  ridge  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long.  It  might  be  natural, 
but  it  has  very  much  the  look  of  a  human  work.  Some  150  yards  up 
the  ridge  I  noticed  a  slab  projecting  from  the  heather.  It  might 
possibly  bo  the  top  of  a  chamber,  of  which  the  walls  are  beneath  the 
earth.  This  seeming  road  does  not  lead  to  another  group  of  stones, 
but  disappears  a  short  way  up  the  mountain  side.  Near  the  moun- 
tain top  there  is  a  small  bare  clifif,  the  only  bare  bit  of  rock  on  the 
otherwise  smooth  slopes  of  Leathan.  The  rock  exposed  is  quartz,  und 
the  position  of  the  little  cliti'  leads  one  at  a  glance  to  imagine  that 
it  may  have  been  the  quarry  whence  the  slabs  were  brought  In 
this  case  the  ridge  may  have  been  the  road  down  the  mountain. 
When  one  goe^  up  to  the  crag,  it  looks  less  like  a  quarry  than  from 
below,  but  at  the  same  time  I  could  perceive  no  geological  reason 
for  the  exposure  of  so  small  a  surface  of  rock. 

Some  distance  up  Glen  Malin,  and  on  the  same  side  of  the  river  as 
1),  but  not  in  sight  from  it,  is  another  group,  E,  of  stone  monuments. 

The  largo  stones  of  this  group  are  suiTounded  by  numbers  of 
rough,  weather-worn  stone  blocks,  averaging  2  feet  in  length.  The 
monuments  seem  to  bo  all  cromlechs  or  chambei's,  and,  as  far  as  I 
could  tell,  are  about  a  dozen  in  number.  One  cromlech  stands  a  good 
deal  higher  than  the  re^it.  West  of  it  are  two  stony  mounds ;  these 
seem  to  have  been  chambers.  They  are  built  of  long  flat  slabs,  with 
similar  slabs  at  the  ends  and  top. 

A/ 

vt'  -T — £  Q        O     CZD     Lj  **•    KuBtinost  one. 


s 


«  c  b  c,  cL    Mound*. 

231.        I'lan  of  the  Arrangement  of  the  Crumlcclit  of  Uroap  E. 


The  ground  beyond  the  cromlechs  is  moorland,  and  without  loose 
htones.  The  stony  area  is  oval,  and  measures  east  to  west  130  feet, 
north  to  south  50  to  IJO  feet. 

All  the  cromlechs  arc  about  the  same  size.  In  the  construction  of 
all,  the  aim  seems  to  have  been  a  well  shut-in  chamber.  The  eastern- 
most one  is  a  chamber  9  feet  10  inches  long.  At  each  end  it  has  a 
flat  stone  3  feet  high.  The  side  stones  arc  7i  feet  long  and  3  feet 
high.  The  width  of  the  chamber  is  4  feet  C5  inchcij.  At  each  side, 
and  at  each  end,  are  heaps  of  loose  small  stones.  The  top  slab  is  about 
1  foot  thick,  and  is  almost  a  square  of  9  feet. 

On  the  north  side  of  Glen  Malin,  there  are  three  groups  :— 

A.  This,  which  is  the  group  furthest  from  the  sea,  is  of  five  or  six 
cromlechs,  but  only  one  is  in  good  preservation.  It  consists  of  a  slab 
resting  on  four  flat  blocks,  and  encloses  a  chamber.  The  side  stones 
are  each  5  foet  8  inches  long.     This  group  stands  on  a  small  flat 
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piece  of  ground  below  a  crag  and  above  a  stream.  Leading  from  the 
chamber  there  seems  to  have  been  a  passage,  the  sides  of  which  were 
formed  of  slabs  of  stone,  of  which  a  few  remain. 

Some  distance  lower  down  the  glen,  on  the  north  side,  is  a  solitary 
pointed  stone.  It  is  6  feet  1  inch  high,  and  its  girth  is  5  feet  5  inches. 
Higher  on  the  slope  by  110  feet,  and  18  feet  farther  west,  group  B 
begins. 

B.  The  first  of  this  group  is  a  chamber  cromlech.  It  is  much 
buried  in  the  heather.  Some  loose  stones  lie  around  the  cromlech. 
What  seems  to  have  been  the  top  slab  is  10  feet  across  and  nearly 
square,  and  2  feet  thick.  One  of  the  side  slabs  of  the  chamber  is 
10  feet  8  inches  by  4  feet.  The  tallest  stone  is  at  the  east  end,  and 
is  in  height  6  feet  8  inches.  Lower  down  the  slope,  below  this 
cromlech,  are  several  low  mounds,  from  which  there  are  no  pro- 
jecting stones ;  200  yards  west  in  a  straight  line  is  a  huge  cromlech. 
It  seems  to  have  consisted  of  a  gigantic  slab,  supported  on  three 
upright  stones,  not  forming  a  closed  chamber.  The  top  slab  is  still 
on  its  supports;  it  is  3  feet  thick,  and  measures  13  feet  by  10  feet 
9  inches.  The  tallest  of  tlie  uprights  is  9  feet  high,  and  is  rather 
pointed  at  top.  The  third  upright  seems  to  liave  been  broken  into 
several  pieces.  Some  10  yards  from  this  is  another  cromlech  of  equal 
dimensions,  and  a  little  south  of  these  several  large  loose  stones  are 
lying  on  the  ground.  Forty  yards  west  is  a  chamber  cromlech  of  small 
dimensions,  and  near  it  are  many  mounds  with  stones  projocting, 
possibly  artificial. 

C.  This  group  is  some  distance  farther  down  on  the  same  side  of 
the  glen ;  it  consists  of  two  cromlechs,  separated  by  a  short  ridge, 
so  that  1  tliink  they  are  really  parts  of  one  structure.  The  eustem 
part  is  fallen ;  it  consists  of  three  uprights  and  a  top  slab.  TTie 
western  part  consists  of  two  stones  leaning  gablewise  against  one 
another.  Between  the  two  there  is  a  short  ridge,  from  which  several 
stones  stick  out.  Each  of  the  western  pair  of  stones  is  about  7  feet 
high  by  6  feet  broad.  The  dimensions  of  the  eastern  part  of  the 
monument  are: — Top  slab,  11  feet  by  7  foot ;  thickness,  1^  foot.  Up- 
rights :  (a)  8  feet  (and  I  think  2  feet  below  ground)  by  7  feet  7 
inches  broad ;  2  feet  3  inches  thick.  (6)  9  foot  (>  inches  by  2  feet 
8  inches ;  thickness  2  feet  5  inches,  (c)  9  feet  G  inches  by  3  feet 
5  inches ;  thickness,  1  foot  9  inches. 

The  other  groups  do  not  command  romarkaMe  pros}>ect8,  but  from  this 
last  group  there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  sea,  with  the  island  of  Kathlin 
O'Beime  close  below,  and  beyond  the  mountainous  coast  line  of  Mayo 
as  far  as  Bolmullet. 

So  far  tlie  stone  monuments  of  Glen  Malin. 

In  Glen  Columbkille  is  but  one  grou[>.  It  stands  in  the  townlaud  of 
FsLYTi  MacBride,  on  the  north  side  of  the  glen,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountjiin  Ballard.     Its  monuments  are  all  of  the  chamber  kind.     The 
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chambers  are  made  of  huge  slabs,  one  at  each  side,  one  atop,  one  at  each 
end.  I  measured  one,  and  found  the  sides  each  12  feet  long  and  4  feet 
broad.  Most  of  the  monuments  project  but  little  above  the  ground.  One 
is  used  to  keep  calves  in,  one  for  pigs,  and  one  for  lambs.  A  native  of 
the  townland  told  me  that  his  brother  had  dug  up  a  skull  and  a  piece 
of  earthenware  near  one  of  the  cromlechs.  The  skull  was  buried  in 
the  churchyard,  and  its  grave  is  foi^otten.  The  same  man  also  told 
me  that,  digging  to  clear  a  cromlech  for  a  malt-store,  they  found  that 
the  side  slabs  rested  on  a  basement  slab.  The  ground  is  very  rugged 
about  these  monuments,  and  some  are  quite  beneath  ground,  but  I 
think  there  are  altogether  six. 

I  hope  that,  if  these  notes  are  too  late  to  be  of  use  for  your  book, 
they  may  yet  be  of  some  interest  to  you,  and 

I  remain,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  sincerely, 

KoRMAN  Moore. 

James  FerguMon^  Esq. 


On  receiving  the  above  communication,  I  forwarded  to  Mr. 
Moore  an  impression  of  the  woodcut  No.  80,  representing  Calliagh 
Birra's  Tomb  or  House,  and  received  the  following  reply : — 

DiNMixNiNfl,  Glarrtfobd,  Co.  Antbim, 
Augwi  28.  1871. 

My  dear  Sir,  —  The  cromlechs  of  Farn  MacBride,  as  they  stand 
apparently  undisturbed,  exactly  resemble  in  plan  that  depicted  in 
the  woodcut.  Wiih  one  or  two  exceptions  the  cromlechs  of  Glen 
Malin,  as  far  as  one  can  tell  in  their  fallen  condition,  are  built  on 
the  same  plan.  The  shape  of  the  stones  at  the  sides  and  of  the 
top  slabs  of  the  cromlech  in  the  engraving  is  exactly  the  shape  of 
the  stones  of  the  cromlechs  in  both  Glen  Malin  and  Farn  MacBride. 
In  one  or  two  of  the  cromlechs  I  noticed  stones  which  might  corre- 
spond to  the  buttress  like  outside  stones  of  the  ground-plan  in  the  cut. 

The  number  of  slabs  in  the  side  walls  of  the  Glen  cromlechs  is 
smaller  than  the  number  in  the  woodcut. 

The  very  large  cromlech,  easternmost  of  the  group  the  first  described 
in  my  letter,  is  in  every  particular,  except  the  number  of  its  com- 
ponent blocks,  the  counterpart  of  your  engraving. 

In  fine,  the  plan  of  all  the  cromlechs  of  Glen  Columbkille,  except 
one  or  two,  the  variety  of  which  may  be  owing  to  disarrangement,  is 
that  of  the  Meath  cromlech. 

Norman  Moori-u 
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The  Diggings  in  Oden's  Howe,  &c.    Gamla/Upsala,  1846-7. 

These  diggings  were  conducted  by  Riks  Antiquary  B.  E.  Hildebrand 
and  Lieut-Colonel  Stat,  chiefly  in  the  days  of  August-September,  1846, 
and  June  7-22,  1847.  The  only  printed  notices  thereon  appear^ 
at  the  time,  chiefly  from  the  pen  of  B.  E.  Hildebrand,  in  the  Upeala 
paper  *  Correspond  en  ten,'  Nos.  75,77,  70 — September  12,  19,  26,  1846, 
and  Xos.  50,  53— Juno  23  and  July  3,  1847. 

1.  *  Correspondenten,'  September  12,  1846. — Digginga  going  on, 
but  prove  more  laborious  than  had  been  expected. 

2.  *  Correspondenten,'  September  19,  1846. — A  boarded  gallery  7 
Swedish  feet  5  inches  high  and  5  feet  broad  has  been  constructed  from 
the  east  side  of  the  howe  (Oden's  Howe,  the  largest  of  the  three  ao- 
called  King-howes),  towards  the  centre.  After  penetrating  68  feet 
(20  met.),  a  mighty  wall  of  granite  blocks  was  struck,  probably  a 
grave-chamber.  The  gently  rising  gallery  abuts  on  the  lowest  stones 
of  the  chamber.  During  the  diggings  have  been  found  unbumt  animal 
bones,  bits  of  dark  wood,  charcoal,  burnt  bones,  <fec.  Thus  this  was 
evidently  a  sepulchral  mound.  The  name  Kinrf-hotpes  is  evidently 
correct.  Diggings  have  also  been  made  in  the  smaller  cairns  near  by, 
and  although  they  have  been  opened  before,  burial-urns  have  been 
found,  burnt  human  bones,  bones  of  animals  and  birds,  bits  of  iron 
and  bronze,  &c. 

3.  •  Oorrcspondcntcn,'  September  26,  1846. — Tlio  great  wall  has 
proved  to  be  the  edge  of  a  mighty  chamber.  Between  200  and  30<> 
large  granite  blocks  have  been  taken  out.  Some  of  them  have  traces 
of  tooling.  The  gallery  has  been  carried  16  Swedish  feet  throngb 
the  stone  mass,  which  lies  on  hard  packed  clay,  over  a  layer  of  fine 
sand,  resting  on  largo  stones  above  the  natni-al  soil.  At  the  middle 
of  the  howo  the  grave-chamber  is  9  feet  alx)ve  the  level  of  the  soil. 
18  feet  under  the  top  of  the  howe.  On  the  bed  of  clay  under  the 
great  stones  have  been  found  an  iron  clinker  3  inches  long,  remains 
of  pine  poleH  partly  burnt,  a  lock  of  hair  chestnut  t»oloured,  <fcc.  The 
numerous  cliistrrs  of  charcoal  show  that  the  dead  had  been  burned 
on  the  layer  of  clay,  and  the  bones  have  been  collected  in  an  nm 
not  yet  found.  In  one  of  the  nearest  small  howes  have  been  found  a 
quantity  of  burnt  animal  and  human  bones,  two  little-injun^l  bronze 
biooches,  a  fragment  of  a  golden  ornament,  &v. 
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4.  •  Correspondenten,'  June  23,  1847. — The  burial-urn  has  been 
found  in  the  grave-chamber.  Also  have  turned  up  bones  of  men, 
horses,  dogs,  a  golden  ornament  delicately  worked,  a  bone  comb, 
lx)ne  buttons,  &c. 

5.  *  Correspondenten,'  July  3,  1847. — The  gallery  has  been  driven 
4  feet  farther,  thereafter  has  been  made  a  side  gallery,  8j  feet  wide 
and  8  feet  long,  up  to  the  burial-urn.  This  was  found  3  inches  under 
the  soil,  and  was  covered  with  a  thin  slab.  It  was  7  inches  high,  9 
inches  in  diameter,  filled  with  burnt  bones,  human  and  animal  (horse, 
dog,  <fec.),  ashes,  charcoal  (of  needle  and  leaf  trees),  nails,  copper 
ornaments,  bone  articles,  a  bird  of  bone,  &c.  In  the  mass  of  charcoal 
alx)ut  were  found  bones,  broken  ornaments,  bits  of  two  golden  brac- 
teates,  <fec.  Coins  of  King  Oscar  were  then  placed  in  the  um,  and 
everything  restored  as  before. 

Frey's  Howe  was  opened,  and  showed  the  same  results. 


The  gallery  remained  for  some  years,  and  was  visited  by  thousands 
of  persons,  but  afterwards  fell  in,  and  the  howe  is  now  inaccessible. 

Carl  Save. 

ri«8ALA,  March  1,  1871. 
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Since  the  sheets  containinjr  the  account  of  tho  Scottish  monuments 
wore  printed  off,  I  havu  rec(»ived  from  Sir  Henry  Dryden  slips  of 
two  letters  which  he  addressed  to  the  (alitor  of  the  John  o  Groat's 
Journal^  giving  an  account  of  some  explorations  ho  had  made  in 
Caithness  (luring  this  autumn.  One  of  these  contains  an  account 
of  certain  chapels,  brochs,  and  circles  ho  had  examined.  The  first 
two  clnssos  do  not  concern  us  hen*,  and  are  therefore  omitted; 
but  the  circlea  are  of  interest  as  probably  b(*lopging  to  the  same 
category  as  those  in  the  Orkneys,  and  tlu»  description  of  them  is 
consequently  printed  with  the  other  letter,  which  gives  an  account 
of  four  alignments  which  are  so  germane  to  our  subject  that  Sir 
Henry's  description  is  printed  in  eodenso.  The  name  of  the  first, 
"  The  Battle  Moss,  Yarhouse,''  is  of  itself  singularly  suggestive, 
and  I  have  little  doubt  that,  if  pn>|ierly  inquired  into,  the  peasantry 
could  tell  what  battle  was  fought  there,  and  what,  consequently. 
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these  lines  were  erected  (o  commemorate.  Taken  in  conjunc 
with  the  horned  onims  deBcribcd  by  Iklr.  Andereon,'  and  the  cin 
it  does  not  seem  to  me  doi 
ful  that  the  whole  of 
Caithness  gronp  belongs 
the  tenth  century.  ' 
circles,  and  especially 
liorned  cairns,  are  the  ei 
counterparts  of  the  faQ< 
forms  of  the  Viking  gn 
found  at  Hjortehnm: 
(woodcut  No.  118)  and  e 
where  in  S^-andinaTia,  wl 
resemble  them  in  mor« 
spects  than  one,  and  the  all 
menis  are  such  as  those 
Ashdown  (woodcut  No.  '. 
Nor  need  we  go  far  for 
events  lliey  commemor 
IJetween  the  years  970  i 
996,  A.D.,  two  great  battles,  at  lea^t,  are  recorded  to  hare  to! 
place  in  Caithness,  between  thesonsof  Tliorlin,  and  between  Iji< 
the  victor  of  the  first  light,  and  tlie  Scots,  who  in  vain  ttttemp 
to  iivengo  the  drath  of  Skiuli ;  and  Iwsidcs  these  tlicre  mar  h. 
been  many  Kul>ordinatc  frays.  It  is  i)n>bable  thnt  both  bnitli 
were  buried  in  Caithness,  and  we  an-  diistinrtly  tuld  that  l^uih 
the  last  snrvivinj;  son  (»f  Tliorfin,  was  certainly  buried  there.' 

The  fact  of  these  alignments  and  honied  caims  and  seniictrc 
being  unlike  what  is  found  elsewhere  in  Scotland,  sejturat^s  t 
group  from  anytliini;  e.xisting  further  south.  Their  Miniiluritv 
the  Viking  graves  of  ycaudiniivia,  avowedly  of  the  tenth  centu 
points  til  an  age  from  wliich  they  cannot  be  distant ;  and  when 
is  recollected  tliat  (^liitlmess  in  the  tenth  century  fiimied  |t«r1 
the  Orcadian  Jarliloni,  it  does  not  seem  tliat  we  have  far  to  ee 
for  nn  antheutic  explanation  of  idl  we  find  in  that  remote  con 
of  the  isle.  j   p 

■  ■  rnmidmRn  Sn>.  Ant.  rn-nt..'  tii.  4M  tl  -ipi. 
'  'ItoiTT'H  Hirfnrj-  ..f  Orkiipv.*  i.p.  liViaji. 
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LETTER    FROM   SIR    H.  DRYDEN,  Babt., 

TO  THE 

Editor  of  the  '  John  o*  Oroafs  JoumaV 


Lines,  Battle  Mobs,  Yarhouse.     Lines  and  Cist,  Garry  Whin.      Lines, 
"  Many  Stones,"  Clyth.    Lines,  Camster.  Circle  (?)  Acu anloch.  Circle, 

GUIDEBEST,   LaTHEROSWHEEL. 

Groups  of  Lines. 

I  am  not  awaro  of  any  similar  groups  in  Great  Britain,  though  no 
doubt  there  are  some,  and  have  no  books  at  hand  to  refer  to  any  in 
Denmark,  Norway,  or  Sweden.  The  groups  of  lines  in  France  (of  far 
larger  stones  and  greater  length  than  those  in  Caithness)  have  the 
largest  stones  and  widest  intervals  and  the  highest  ground  (the  heads) 
to  the  west  or  thereabouts,  and  the  smallest  stones  and  narrowest  inter- 
vals and  lowest  ground  (the  tails)  to  the  east  or  thereabouts.  The 
(*aithness  groups  differ  entirely  in  principle.  The  one  at  Yarhouse 
Loch  runs  north  and  south,  does  not  radiate,  and  is  on  nearly  level 
ground ;  but  the  three  others  have  the  narrower  intervals  and  higher 
ground  to  the  north  (which  end  we  may  call  the  head),  and  radiate 
towards  the  south  and  lower  ground.  The  group  at  Battlemoss,  near 
Yarhouse,  is  on  ground  falling  slightly  to  north-west.  It  consists  of 
eight  lines  placed  north  and  south.  The  width  at  the  south  end  is 
forty -four  feet.  The  lines  are  somewhat  irregular,  and  appear  to 
radiate  slightly  towards  the  north,  but  this  is  uncertain.  One  line 
extends  384  feet,  and  another  one  170  feet,  but  the  remaining  six  now 
only  extend  133  feet.  The  ground  is  covered  with  peat  and  heather, 
and  other  stones  may  be  hidden  below  the  surface.  There  is  no  cairn 
or  other  grave  now  visible  in  proximity  to  the  lines.  The  largest 
stones  are  about  2  feet  6  inches  high,  2  feet  6  inches  wide,  and  1  foot 
3  inches  thick. 

The  group  at  Garrywhin  consists  of  six  lines.  The  whole  width  at 
the  head  (north-east  end)  is  50  feet,  and  at  the  bottom  107  feet.  The 
central  line  bears  N.N.K.  or  S.S.W.  The  length  of  this  line  is  200 
feet.  The  fall  is  20  feet  to  the  S.S.W.  At  the  head  is  a  cist  of  slabs 
3  feet  6  inches  by  2  feet  C  inches,  and  2  feet  4  inches  deep,  placed 
east  and  west.  As  this  grave  is  on  the  higliCht  i)oint  of  the  knoll,  and 
as  the  lines  commence  at  it,  it  is  fair  to  prehume  that  they  are  con- 
nected In  the  ci?it  ^*ere  found  ashes,  pieces  t»f  pottery,  and  flint  chips, 
but  no  l)ones.  As  the  cist  is  between  the  third  and  fourth  lines,  it  is 
fair  to  presume  that  there  never  were  more  than  six  lines. 

The  group  called  "  Many  Stones"  has  the  head  on  the  top  of  a  knol), 
from  which  the  g;round  falls  on  all  sides.     The  lines  aro  on  the  south 
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slope,  and  are  22  in  ntimber.  The  width  at  ihe  head  or  north  end  ii 
118  feet,  and  at  the  bottom  is  188  feet.  The  length  in  the  centre 
is  145  feet,  but  there  is  no  proof  that  this  was  the  ori^nal  length, 
and  the  presumption  is  the  reverse.  The  average  bearing  is  north  and 
south,  and  the  fall  10  feet  3  inches.  The  largest  stones  now  remaining 
are  about  3  feet  high,  3  feet  wide,  and  1  foot  6  indies  thick.  There  are 
numeious  blocks  of  stone  lying  about  the  head,  where,  however,  the 
rock  is  exposed,  but  the  example  of  Garrywhin  makes  it  probahle  that 
a  cairn  once  existed  on  this  knoll.  There  are  no  traces  of  any  mmk 
grave,  but  the  cairn  may  have  contained  a  chamber  above  gronnd,  like 
many  in  the  vicinity. 

The  group  at  Camster  is  on  the  moor,  on  ground  falling  slightly  to 
the  south-west.  A  considerable  depth  of  peat  overlies  the  rock  here, 
and  many  stones  are  below  the  surface.  There  are  now  six  lines  ascer- 
tained. The  length  is  105  feet,  width  at  the  head  or  north  end  30  feet, 
and  at  the  tail  or  lower  end  53  feet.  Ilie  average  bearing  is  north  and 
south.  The  stones  are  smaller  than  at  the  last  mentioned  group. 
There  is  no  cairn  or  other  grave  apparent  close  to  these  lines,  but  in  a 
direction  due  north,  at  346  feet,  is  a  chambered  cairn.  No  stones  are 
now  traceable  between ;  but  as  there  are  gaps  in  the  lines  themselves, 
this  blank  interval  may  once  have  had  lines  on  it  to  connect  the  cairn 
with  the  existing  gioup.  No  habitation  now  exists  near  the  spot,  but 
there  were  many  in  this  strath,  which  may  account  for  destruction  of 
stones  in  former  times.  A  few  hundred  feet  farther  north  is  the  huge 
homed  cairn  described  by  Mr.  Anderson,  and  at  436  feet  N.N.E.  from 
the  small  cairn  is  tlie  round  chambered  cairn  described  in  the  same 
paper. 

Cjrcle  at  Achanloch,  Estate  of  Forse,  ijj  Parisu  of  Latherox. 

The  name  is  spelt  Achinloch  and  Auchinleck.  These  no  doubt  are 
wi"ong,  and  probably  the  name  is  derived  from  Gaelic  wt>rds  signifying 
"  The  Field  at  the  Loch,"  or  "  The  Field  of  the  Stones,"  from  these 
standing  btones.  The  place  is  close  to  the  new  road  from  Lybster  to 
Thurso.  This  series  of  standing-stones,  entitled  **  circle,"  as  a  class* 
name,  is  in  the  form  of  a  donkey's  shoe,  the  length  being  X.X.W, 
and  S.S.E.,  the  open  end  to  the  latter.  The  sides  are  nearly  parallel. 
The  area  is  covered  with  heather  and  peat,  on  a  suKstratnm  of  n>ck 
of  the  slaty  chanioter  common  to  the  district.  The  ground  falls 
from  the  area  to  the  wett,  north,  and  east.  In  the  latter  direction, 
the  ground  falls  only  for  a  hhort  distance,  and  then  rises  to  ninch 
higher  ground.  On  the  north-cast,  at  700  feet  or  800  feet,  is  the  loch 
of  Stemster. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  two  south  ends  were  ever  joined  bv  a 
straight  or  curved  line  of  htones;  and  as  the  aides  are  of  equal  length, 
we  may  infer  that  they  never  were  joined,  though  possibly  intended 
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io  bo  so.  The  highest  point  of  the  area  is  about  13  feet  above  the 
hollow  on  the  east.  This  donkey-shoc-shaped  series  of  stones  is  226 
feet  long,  and  110  feet  wide  in  the  middle,  inside  measure.  The  two 
extremities  are  85  feet  3  inches  apart. 

There  are  now  36  stones  existing,  of  which  only  one  is  down ;  but 
by  filling  up  intervals  at  usual  distances,  it  appears  there  were  64 
stones,  supposing  the  lower  end  vacant  as  now.  The  average  interval 
seems  to  have  been  8  feet  The  highest  stone  is  5  feet  7  inches  high 
above  ground;  the  widest  5  feet  4  inches;  and  the  thickest  1  foot 
7  inches. 

All  these  stones  are  of  a  slaty  character,  and  have  their  sides 
parallel,  so  that  in  width  (long  sides)  they  are  generally  three  or  four 
times  their  thickness  (short  sides).  But  the  singular  characteristic  of 
this  series  is  that  the  stones  are  set  with  their  long  sides  at  right 
angles  to  the  curve,  projecting  like  cogs  of  a  wheel. 

In  many  circles  some  or  all  of  the  stones  have  no  decided  difference 
in  the  measures  of  width  and  thickness ;  but  in  all  cases,  when  1  have 
found  a  difference,  the  long  sides  are  in  the  line  of  the  curve. 

Any  notice  of  an  arrangement  similar  to  that  at  Achanloch  would  be 
a  favour. 

There  is  no  appearance  of  any  part  of  the  area  having  been  disturbed 
for  burial  or  other  purposes.  There  is  a  ruin  of  a  chambered  cairn 
Ronth-ca^t  of  the  circle;  and  in  the  loch  of  Rangag,  about  a  mile  west, 
is  the  remain  of  a  brough. 


Circle  at  Guidebest,  Latheron wheel,  Parish  of  Latherox. 

The  place  is  on  the  north  bank  of  the  bum,  one  mile  and  a  half  up 
the  strath.  The  circle  is  nearly  true  in  form,  and  though  now  imper- 
fect, doubtless  was  once  complete.  It  is  170  feet  in  diameter.  The 
area  is  fiat,  covered  with  heather  and  peat,  on  a  substratum  of  rock  in 
sotne  places,  and  of  alluvial  gravel  in  others.  It  is  15  feet  above  the 
brook,  which  has  washed  away  the  cliff  very  close  up  to  the  south- 
west stone,  and  appears  likely,  unless  prevented,  to  diHlucato  the  stones 
on  that  hide. 

There  are  now  only  seven  stones  existing — all  erect — and  by  filling 
u])  the  gaps  at  usual  distances  there  were  thirteen  stones.  The  average 
interval  seems  to  have  been  45  feet.  The  highest  stone  is  5  feet 
3  inches  al>ove  ground ;  the  widest  3  feet  2  inches ;  and  the  thickest 
1  frx>t  10  inches.  'J'he  stone  is  of  the  common  argillaceous  slate  of  the 
district. 

Ilie  stones  are  nearer  stpiare  or  circular  in  plan  than  those  at 
Achanloch,  but  (so  far  as  they  can  be)  are  all  set  with  the  long  sides 
to  the  curve.  The  south  stone  is  a  little  beyond  the  line  of  the  circle, 
but  is  evidently  a  moved  and  erected  stone. 
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There  are  numbers  of  stones  lying  about  the  area  ;  but  no  evidence 
of  a  cairn  or  other  burial-place  in  or  near  the  circle.  From  its  Fial,  and 
the  absence  of  remains,  it  was  probably  not  sepulchiul,  though  some 
antiquaries  hold  that  all  circles  are  sepulchraL 

Lower  down  tbe  strath  on  the  same  side  of  the  brook  were  many 
circles  which  were  destroyed  in  "improving"  the  land  sowe  years 
ago.  These  aic  stated  to  have  been  20  or  30  yards  acn^ss,  of  utonet 
2  feet  to  4  fw3t  high.  No  remains  are  known  to  have  been  found  in 
them ;  but  no  observations  or  measures  were  made.  It.  is  probable 
that  these  circles  were  sepulchral — the  absence  of  stonen  in  the  eentrcft 
notwithstanding.  Nearer  the  road  and  shore  are  other  remains  of 
broughs,  cainiH,  cists,  &c. 

I  remain  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  Drydex, 

Hon.  Mem.  of  the  Soc.  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland. 


Caithness^  Septemher  21,  1871. 
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Abbeville,  museum  at,  16. 

Abbot  Millitus,  Pope  Gregory's  letter  to, 
21. 

Abd  en  Nar  and  Abd  en  Nour,  404. 

AberMcenbhire  circles,  202  et  seq. 

Aberlemnio,  stone  at,  with  cross,  268; 
date,  270  ;  memorial  of  what,  270. 

Abraham,  stone  set  up  by,  4H8. 

Ac,  import  of  tenninatlon,  321).  330  ;  its 
prevalence  in  West  of  France,  329; 
its  coincidence  with  dolmens,  329;  its 
occurrence  in  We>t  of  En^^laml,  330 ; 
names  of  c  tics  with  tliis  termination 
in  France,  32K,  37^.. 

Achemloi'k  circle,  530. 

Addmgton,  j^^roups  jit,  118;  circles  at, 
119.     See  Aylesford. 

A«lil,  Sweilish  kin;?,  defeats  Snio,  279. 

Afiica.  iS«c  Algeria,  Tri|)oli.  Its  monu- 
ments may  furnish  key  to  solution  of 
mysterious  questicms,  414. 

African  prince  mentioned  by  Asokii,  498. 

Age  between  exodus  of  Komans  and 
Alfre<i,  darkness  of,  lllJ-4  ;  btones  more 
el(><}ueut  tban  books  then,  114. 

Agra,  tomb  of  Akbar  at,  496. 

Airricola,  20. 

Ahmedabud,  city  of,  457. 

Aix  la  C'ha|ielle,  dcK'n*c  of,  25. 

Ajunta,  imp<^rt4incc  of  Vihara  at.  501. 

Akbar,  sovereign  of  India,  459;  tomb  of, 
47,  496. 

Ahijor,  Talyot  at,  435. 

Aleutian  Islanils,  route  of  peoplers  of 
Anicrica,  516. 

Alexander  mentioned  in  edict  of  Indian 
prince,  4'.*8. 

Alfred,  23-4 ;  his  victory  at  Asbdown, 
123;  how  connuiMnoratcil,  123. 

Ah(f<ka.  Ilydalis  in,  IH. 

Ak'nt»'jo,  dolmen  in,  378. 

Alireria,  no  Druids  in,  6;  long  ignorance 
as  to  its  numerous  <lolmens,  395 ;  re- 
searchf»sof  Meswrs.  Uhnd,  Christy,  and 
M.  Feraud,  395;  Bmii  Motirsu:?,  395; 
Setif,  396;  Tiaiet,  397;  Tiipoli.  397; 
tlieir  ordinary  position,  397;  Hazinus, 
397  ;  Chouchas,  398  ;  dolmen  on  tteps, 
398:  tumuli  with  lines  between.  39J; 
sepulchral  stones,  399;  plan  and  ele- 
vation of  African  tumulus,  400;  dolmen 
witii  two  cir4cs.  400,  471;  otiieni  on 
rood  from   Bona  to  Ckmstantine,  four 


cairns  enclosed  in  squares,  402;  ana- 
log to  examples  in  Sc  mdinavia,  403  ; 
age  of  Algerian  examples,  ^103;  of 
what  race,  403 ;  Djidjeli,  tombs  near, 
with  circle,  404 ;  find  there,  ib. ; 
their  age,  ib.;  Sidi  Kacem,  dolmeu 
near,  and  inscription,  405  ;  circle  near 
Bona,  405;  Algerian  monuments  con- 
temporary with  early  Christians,  405- 
6 ;  their  general  age,  406 ;  who  erected 
them,  406  et  teq.;  date  of,  403;  com- 
pared to  Aveyron,  407. 

Alignment,  at  Sliap,  130;  Camac,  Er- 
deven,  St.  •  Barbe,  354  et  teq.  ;  two 
Leads,  354 ;  singular  head  of  column, 
355;  Crozon,  Kerdouadec,  Carmaret, 
LeurC*,  Gre  de  Cojou,  368;  Pieissac, 
368;  Stonehenge.  why  made,  1 10-1; 
Sesto  Calende,  391.  See  Avebury, 
Avenues,  Beekhampton,  Caithness. 

Alkil,  Danish  chief,  279. 

Alices  couvertes  ou  grottes  des  Fees  in 
Franc,  340  et  i»/.,  358-9;  at  Loch- 
mariaker,  365. 

Alleth,  battle  at,  374. 

Alphalx  teal  writing,  date  of  its  intro- 
duction into  Ireland,  189,  196,  271; 
interruption  of  use  for  ceuturies,  272. 

Altars,  425. 

Altuiark,  dolmen  at,  301. 

Alyaltes,  tomb  of,  31. 

Ambrius,  convent  of,  109. 

Ambrosius  AureliiLs  sdd  to  have  erected 
Stonehenge,  and  wliy,  106;  forces  a 
peace  u|)ou  Sfuxons,  107. 

Americn,  North,  Smithsimian  Contribu- 
tion- to  Knowledge;  hurvcy  of  Messrs. 
B<|uiers  and  Davis,  510 ;  absence  of 
rude-stone  monuments,  ih. ;  earth- 
works, American  |)eculiarity,  611; 
enrlosure*  for  (h/ehce^  extent  of,  ib. ; 
inference  Iron',  i6. ;  $ncred  enclonires, 
|Kx;uliarity  and  number  of,  size  and 
Ibrm  of  eneloHun^H,  i6.;  Newark  Works, 
ib. :  whetijer  rtsidenoes  of  chiefs,  513; 
conical  mouudM,  mounds  of  feacriiice, 
finds,  ib.;  Gmvu  Creek  mound, 
Miamisburgh  mound,  514;  temple 
mrmnds  cuutpare<l  to  Teocallis  of  Mexi- 
cans, ib.;  difUculty  of  distinguishing 
between  tentple  and  palace,  to  ;  were 
the  mounds  not  civil?  {b.;  animal 
mounds,  gigantio  serpent  form,  doubt 
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wliethcr  aninial  object  of  wowliip,  515 ; 
whetluT  European  emigrants  ticcouiit 
for  population  of  America,  517 ;  way 
of  communication,  51 G;  material  of 
tools  found  in  America,  517;  Kedmen 
and  mound  -  builderd  distinguished, 
these  correi>pond  with  the  ^^Uydahs," 
517. 

America,  Central,  and  Peru,  carved  stone 
monuments,  517-8;  Peruvian  conii>ari*d 
to  tiio!*e  of  Pelnsgi  ami  Tyrrheni,  518; 
no  rude-btonu  mnnum«.>nts  observed  in 
South  America,  //;. ;  Tia  Iluanaco  not 
like  soH'alled  Druidical  remains,  r&. ; 
circles  and  squares,  5 ID. 

American  Indians  non -progressive,  18. 

Amesbiiry,  Ueiigist's  moetiug  with  British 
chiefs  at,  107. 

Amlatt',  Kin;?,  253. 

Amk>ch,  or  Hamlet,  tomb  of,  299. 

Amorites,  dulmens  in  country  of,  and 
perhaps  nowhere  el&e  in  Palestine,  442. 

Amravati,  arts  of  Ba4*tria  at,  45G ;  sepul- 
chral circles  at,  474;  tope  and  rail, 
475,  493 ;  representations  of  priests  at, 
501. 

*  Ancient  and  Modem  Wiltshire,*  5. 

*  Ancient  English  Castle^'  Mr.  Clark's,  84. 
Andalusia,  dolmens  in,  378. 
Anderson,  Mr.,  horned  cairua  deocribcd 

by,  528. 
Angles,  Bee  Saxons. 

Anglesea,  Druids  in,  5;  circles  in,  102. 
Anhalt  dolmen,  301. 
Animal  mounds  in  America,  515 ;  whether 

of  Chinese  orijnn,  517  note. 

*  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,'  170, 187-8. 
Annundale,  129;  circle,  see  Woodeastlo. 
Ant<i[Uira  dolmen,  3S3. 

Antigoiius  \  mentioned  inedictof  Asoka, 

Antiochud  J      498. 

Antiquity,    why    caution    ntoessary    in 

assigning,  144;  of  rude  and  {lolished 

stone  monuments,  50S. 
Antony,  whether  founder  of  Monaaticiion, 

499. 
Aquhorties  circle,  2G3. 
Aquitania  in   timt    of  Cffiaar,   328 ;    of 

Augustus,  328 ;  language  of,  imknown, 

333 ;    pressed    ujwn    by    Celtrt,   409  ; 

whether  they  migrated  to  Afri'  a,  410. 
AquiUuiians    ]K>rhaps    in    liritain,    1G3, 

238 ;    and   i^'riiajts  dolmen    builders, 

32H  ;  but  few  doUut-ns  between  Garonne 

and  Pyrenees,  328. 
Arabia,  rude-stone  m<juuments  in,  444  ei 

tcq. 
Arabs,  their  concjucst  of  North  Africa, 

404 ;   their  feeling  as  to  mona>ticiMu, 

500. 
Arlnii  lowe.  vallum  an<l  diti'h  of,  G2.    /vi* 

I)rrl>yslnre. 
An*hnDological  Congress  ai  Co|K'uhagrn, 

10. 
Arches  not  in  use  am'>ng!*t  Hindus,  but 

Dunnese,  458. 


Architecture,    meagreneM    of  hii 
accounts  of  buildmn  between  ereetioB 
of  Parthenon  and  Henry  VIL't  Chapd, 
114;   Irish,  221  ei  teq,;   law  of  pro* 
gressive  development,  222;   when  in- 
applicable, 222-3 ;  Boqnence  in  mou- 
ments  of  Ireland,  237-8;  three  itjki 
of  three  races  perhaps  simiiltaneoai 
there,  238  ;  of  monaments  at  Stennii, 
255-0;  differences  of  style  of  similsr 
monuments  in  different  ooantiie«,306; 
sequence  of  style    in   dolmenj^  835; 
without  drawings  no  words  cmn  desciibe 
style,  334 ;  peculiarity  of  church  anrhi- 
toeture    in   south   dolmen    region  in 
France,  332 ;  Celtic,  ib. ;  idmiiahty  cf 
style  no  proof  of  synehronion,  369; 
dUTercnt  examples  compared,  369;  in- 
fluences of  Roman,  414  ;  of  Inflimn  Art, 
ib. ;  of  dolmens  or  nurhags  and  giant/ 
towers,  which  the  ohier,  437 ;  aeqiMioe 
of  style  and  material  in  India,  456  W 
»eq. ;    wood,  stone  imitation   of  wood 
architecture,      456 ;        Mahooamedsa 
mosque  built  by  Hindus,  457;  aichei 
not  used    by  Hindus,   ib,;    ruins  of 
Ahmedabad,    457;        Palitana,     A,: 
Burmah,  Cambodia,  458;    Hindu  not 
immuttble,  45i^ ;  Indian  unprograMve 
tribes,  ib.;  rude  and  refined  aichitee- 
ture,  co-existence  of,  in    India,  482; 
early  crosses  in  India,  of  whut  date  ? 
486  el  $eq.:  appropriation  by  Boman- 
ists  of  piigan  fornu*,  489;    connexion 
of   Singalee  dagobas   and  aepolchnl 
tumuli,  4Ul ;     Teo,  what     it    ii*pre- 
sented,  4iH) ;    wood    and    then   slmM 
forms — rails,  4*J2-3 ;  styles  of  F>wt**m 
and     Kuro[)ean     dolmens    oonii^rrd, 
4\)i;    |)oints    of    similarity    and  di*- 
similarity,    495 ;     cists    oiitsitle    tu- 
muli, h«)led   slabs,  simulatetl  mimmit 
cists,  concentric  enclitsing  circles.  41*6 
et  teq. ;   use  of  stime  imitateii  by  rude 
nations    in   Europe,    fnmi    what  na- 
tions, 508 ;   and  in  India  from  what 
race,   ib.;    when    introduced     in  th« 
Kast    in    its   rude  form,  and    in    its 
{Milished  fonn,  ib.;  ditto  in  the  Wtwt, 
i/>. ;  age  of  intrtniuctiou  of  tumuli  or 
Itarrows  unasoertaine«K  ib.;  as  also  <if 
Ca,\'v  m«'n  and  stone  impltonenis,  ib.; 
uses  sei^nlehral  or  i'4>n«>tuphir,  5U9:  or 
for  iMittleticld,  or  f offerings  t*>  «)iirits  of 
t)ie  dei)art<.'<l,  ib. ;  connexion  with  rt-lirs 
of  the  deatl,  i7;. ;  whether  dedioau-d  to 
GinI,  sun  or  miMm.  &c.,  or  serpent*,  il^.: 
twofohl  principle  of  erection  of  such 
htruetures.  i6.;  North  America.  511; 
ei\il  and  sacred,  royal  and  mi>nastJi*. 
514;  animal,  gigantic  earthen  fonos, 
5ir>. 

Anl-na-I{aigli,  pla^  of  execution.  233. 

Anli-cho,  renmins  of  Cave  men  in,  3:!l. 

Arlin,  l*riniv  of  Norway,  250. 

A rgylUh ire  dolmen^,  273. 
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Aries  couDcil,  24,  25. 

Ambjorg,  wife  of  Sandalf,  272. 

Art,  KiDg,  where  buried,  212. 

Arthur,  King,  hiB  existence  doubted  by 
Home,  114,  1.32;  round  table,  62;  con- 
temporary history  null,  114 ;  his  round 
table,  128  (see  Penrith) ;  probable  his- 
tory of  Arthur,  133 ;  liis  defensive  war 
against  invaders,  134 :  his  supposed 
Scottish  career,  134;  ill-founded,  135; 
localities  of  his  twelve  battles,  135 
et  teq. ;  of  his  last  buttle,  86-7 ;  views 
of  the  author,  152 ;  fables  respecting, 
likened  to  those  about  Alexanaer,  133 ; 
Arthur's  pike  at  Shap,  130;  Arthur's 
Quoit,  170.  See  Baiden  Mound,  Bas 
Lowe,  Caerleon,  Caledonian  Forcbt, 
Cfuin,  Salkeld,  Stanton  Drew,  Wood- 
castle  Lyn. 

Arrichinaga  dolmen,  388. 

Arroyolos  dolmen,  377;  described  by 
Borrow,  389. 

Aryans  a  progressive  rare,  18,  19 ;  occu- 
pation of  Greece,  39;  when  tluy 
crrtssed  Indus,  445;  penetrate  into 
North  America,  by  what  route,  516; 
Aryan,  non-Aryan,  equivalents  of  what, 
506. 

Asc'tienrnde,  singular  arrangement  of  cir- 
clt'rt,  317. 

Aslidown,  Sarscn  stones  at,  121-3 :  draw- 
ing of,  122;  coiitrusted  with  Carnac, 
ib. ;  Druidical,  12M ;  or  monument  of 
battle  l)etween  Suxons  and  Dant*s,  ib. 

Asia  Minor,  dolmens  not  yet  found  in, 
445. 

Av)ka,  King,  monumi-nt  of,  47;  intro- 
duction of  sUme  monumt-nts  in  In«iiai, 
48,  455 ;  his  mck-eugravod  edict,  498  ; 
r. invocation,  501. 

Ahpatria,  155;  compared  to  Herrcstrup, 
304.     See  Circles. 

A.<<ser  citi'd  as  to  battle  between  Saxons 
and  Dunes,  123. 

Astiirte,  ttee  Melkart. 

Asturias,  dolmens  in,  378. 

Airidto,  tombs  of,  32;  Atreus,  33. 

Anbruy,  3;  his  account  of  Uakpen  Hill, 
76:  riUd,  104. 

Auislf,  King,  201. 

Augustine,  St.,  cession  of  tcntplo  at 
Cant<-rbury  tc»,  22-3. 

Augustus,  tomb  of,  40  ;  no  coins  of,  found 
in  Britain,  144. 

Aurelius,  see  Anibrotfins. 

Axevulla,  singular  dolmen  at,  312-3; 
And  there,  312. 

AzUrcs,  buildings  of,  515. 

Av.bury,  1,  3,  6,  7.  61 ;  age  of,  17;  pre- 
tindeii  8er{)eni  worship,  4 ;  repre- 
Moiiteil,  62;  vallum,  ditch  and  circle, 
62,  63;  Harscns,  62;  Kennet  avenue, 
(i3 ;  no  curved  avenues,  64 ;  double 
cirtde  or  oval,  64;  who  iutem^l 
there,  86;  aatlior'a  opinion,  86,  89; 
holea,  843 ;    B^okluuDpioh  AveniUf,  '^ 


98;  SUbury  hUl,  62;  Waden  hiU, 
62;  object  of  structure,  65;  theory  of 
Druidical  temples,  66;  disputed,  66 
et  seq. ;  Avebury  a  borying-place,  72 ; 
charter  of  Athelstan  as  to,  73 ;  stone 
row,  73 ;  plan  of,  81 ;  sepulchral  i>r 
battle-field,  116;  attached  to  circles, 
29,  51 ;  with  or  without  circles  or  dol- 
mens, 29,  53;  example  at  St.  Uelier, 
Jersey,  51  ;  cliamber  there  found 
buried,  54;  at  Merivale  Bridge,  on 
Dartmoor,  ib. ;  why  erected,  i6. ;  what 
they  represent,  56. 

Avening,  holes  in  chamber  at,  357. 

Aviunu.  See  Alignments,  Avebury, 
Aylesford. 

Avemi  Celts  mentioned  by  Livy,  327. 

Aylcfifortl,  1 10  et  seq.  Kit's  Cotty  House, 
whftt,  116;  description  of,  110;  why 
erected,  119;  ernmeous  view  of  Mr. 
Wright  as  to  Belgian  burials  there, 
119  ;  Tollington,  stones  at,  purpose  of, 
119;  ol>elisks  or  coffin  stone:*,  117;  in 
memory  of  what,  119:  circles  of 
Addington  obbcy,  ib. ;  Horstead,  tumu- 
lus at,  120 ;  explored  by  Colonel 
Fisher,  ib. ;  absence  of  valuibles  or 
other  articles  in  tombs  there,  iiccountfd 
for,  ib. ;  "  Countless  stones,"  117;  re- 
semMes  Oroust,  305;  drawing  of,  117; 
a  supiH>iied  avi  nue  near,  117-8;  other 
grriiups  at  A<ldington  and  near  Kit's 
Cotty  House,  118;  Aylesford  the  stage 
of  a  battle  between  V(irtigern  and 
Saxons,  119;  Ik^le's  statement  of  lo- 
cality of  battle  not  conclusive,  121. 

Baba,  images  of,  buried,  449. 

Babylon,  age  of  its  pahices,  I. 

Bactrian  Greeks,  intluence  of,  upon  Indian 
architecture,  456,  508. 

Bttdon  Hill,  Arthur's  battle  there,  138. 
See  Battle. 

Bahr,  Professor,  his  Ixwk  of  Graves,  318. 

Buhmany  dynasty  in  India,  485. 

Baker,  Mr.,  his  account  of  Aryan  inter- 
mi  nts,  479. 

Bjiillc  I'lough  t'jgal  dolmen,  223. 

Balk,  SanicHnic  an-hes,  457. 

Ballina,  see  Maols. 

B.illo  dolmen,  321. 

Ballysiuiaie,  cairn  at.  179. 

Balor  of  the  Evil  Kye,  187. 

Bal(|uhuin  circle,  263. 

liuig,  importjince  of  monastery  at,  50. 

Bangkok,  Bnddhist  monumeut  at,  413. 

liancsdown  b  ittle,  87. 

Barbarism  uf  early  Irish.  235. 

BitrlNito,  monuments  in,  415. 

Barbury  Castle,  sie;;o  of,  88. 

Banls.  19;  testify  to  Druids,  6. 

Barrows.  11  ;  of  Roman  period,  86 
(sM  Bartlow  HilU) ;  British,  65 ;  Bil- 
bury,  ib. ;  conical,  83 ;  their  number 
and  position,  102;  age  of,  104;  Der- 
^•VHhire,  138 ;  Yorkshire,  ib, ;  on  Bojne, 
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200;  in  Orknevs  at  Stennis;  bowl- 
fchapetl,  243;  find,  243;  Sand  wick, 
tb. ;  conoid  barrows,  ib. ;  find,  i&. ;  of 
what  race  the  barrows,  243-4;  eee 
Mucs-Howe;  little  barrows  by  thou- 
sands in  Orkneys,  of  what  rare,  249 ; 
Halfdan's  barrow,  250 ;  Danish  Royal 
barrow,  ih. ;  Long  barrow  at  Lethra, 
282 ;  and  at  West  Ken  net,  284  ;  whose 
grave,  283;  dale,  285;  explored  by 
Thumam,  283;  find  there,  285;  in-  I 
ferenee  from,  2SfWJ ;  ixjst-Koman,  28G ;  ' 
long  barrow  at  Wiskendra^l  in  Ilulland, 
288 ;  what  it  murks,  ib. ;  long  barrows 
post-Roman,  289 ;  ship  barrows,  291-2 ; 
numerous  in  J^>t  Frunce,  327 ;  holed  ' 
chambei-s  in  long  barrows  at  Kcrles- 
cant  and  Roibnarton,  3.*»7. 

Barry's  *  Views  in  Orkneys,'  241. 

Burtlow  Hills  barrow,  3G ;  elevation,  14, 
83. 

Bus  Lowe,  Arthur's  tublo,  137. 

Basin,  flat-l)ottonK.Hi,  niyhterious,  21G-7. 

Bassiis.  Arthur's  buttk*  on,  13(5. 

Batemiiu.     Messrs.,    di<;;;iuirs    by,    138, 
140-4;    finds  at  Ik'nty  Grange,  145; 
and  at  Kenslow  barrow,  ib. ;  overlook    j 
monuments  at  Stanton  Drew,  146. 

Bateman,  Mr.,  explores  Arbor  Lowe,  357 ;    I 
his  and  author's  remarks  on  finds  by, 
13-4. 

Bath,  eee  Battle.'). 

Battles. — Arthur's,  12,  135  et  seq;  Asli- 
down,  122;  Aylesford,  119  ;  Budburj', 
87 ;  13a<lon  Hill,  8(> ;  plae^-  of  Arthur's 
last  battle  disputcnl,  80-7;  Banbury 
Hill,  date  of,  109;  Banesdou,  87; 
Bath,  87 ;  B.ittlcnioris,  YarijoiL'H\  52<5 ; 
Braavalla,  IhS,  280-2  :  Deorhuni,  88 ; 
Kwngsbaoka,  279;  Moytur.i,  {S<»uth  ami 
North,  lliUtttetf.;  Rullright.  TJi'.. 

Batth'fiehls  nuirked  by  m«gulithic  re- 
ma  inn,  14. 

Battlobttmos  in  Bi-oilan«1.210,272;  Kirk- 
liston, 272. 

Buuta  bti.nes,  GO,  272. 

Bazinas  in  North  AlVioa,  397-8. 

Ik»aunuint-sur-(.)is«',  find  ut,  :I39. 

Beckhanipton  avenue,  G4 ;  iK)sition  of 
bt.mc,  9S. 

B<*<hs  his<livi^i(m  <»f  Kent  expluinoil.  121, 

**  Ik'ds"  of  Diurniid  and  (iruinr,  225. 

Bi'hring's  ^Stniits  routr  of  jK-^jplers  of 
America,  51 G. 

Bi-iru  dolmens,  :;78, 

Ik'lg.e,  ab.-eiuv  f»f  dolmens  nmonght,  302 ; 
tlu'ir  ]ire-dolmrii  iniiiiigration  into 
Britain,  o23-l  ;  Bi-lgjo  or  KirlK)lgs  in 
Ireland,  17G. 

Bt'l'xinni,  altars  and  tables  at,  4»I7. 

Belgians,  erroufous  rttatoinrnt  i»f  inter- 
ni'.-nts  at  Kit's  Cottv  IIons«%  lli». 

Bi>;iove&us,  his  invaMon  of  Italy,  327. 

BeniircB,  style  of  arrhiti-oture  at,  412. 

Benty  (Jrange  beri-ow,  IH.  See  Derby- 
shire. 


Beowulf  8   poem    oontaina    incidenti  of 

Saxon  burials,  120 ;  Beiiwuiri  Yietaj 

over  Wurm,  ib. ;  his  intennent,  tb. ;  hii 

helmot,  145 ;  his  venes  oq  Knoek  i» 

Rca,  185. 
Bcnmrd,  Commandant,  hia  description  of 

enormous  dolmen  at  Tiaret,  3SI7. 
Bertram!,    Alexander,     attackfl    Celtis 

origin  of  megalithic  moDuments,  251. 
Bertrand,  M.,  6 ;  his  essay  upon  dolmtoii, 

324 ;  his  theory  as  to  mi^pution  of  dol- 
men race,  378^,  407 ;  aa  to  builden  in 

North  Africa,  403. 
Betal  or  VetaU  worship  of,  467. 
Bhils,  0)les,  (sonds  and  Toda,  non-pro- 
gressive tribes  in    India,  459;    tfarir 

tenacity  to  usages,  ib, 
Bilithons,  435. 

I^irck,  dolmen  enclosed  in  square  307. 
Birra  the  hag,  231 ;  monastery,  231  iwlc. 
Biscav  dolmens,  378. 
Bits  (if  Bridle,  81 .  3(»4.     See  StuVeley. 
Blaine,  Mr.  D.  K.,  his  notes  and  sl^tck 

of  dolmen  at  Kafr  er  W&l,  441. 
Blair,  Dr.,  engraves  Camao,  3541. 
Blenda,  JSweiuah  heroine,   her   victorr, 

291. 
Bluestones,  if  part  of  6tonehengc,  97; 

wlienee   the    stones,    108;    story  ei* 

plained,  108-9.    See  Sareena. 
**  Bluetooth,"  29G. 

Boece  and  Fordun,  their  fables,  l^H. 
Boinn,  wife  of  Nechtan,  212  ;  **  ber  antmll 

hound  "  buried  with  her,  i6. 
Bollandidts'  work  silent  as  to  Buddhism, 

605. 
Bona,  circle  near,  405 ;  dolnioD,  532. 
Bon^t<•tt••n,   citfd,  308,  37l#;    lunn,  324; 

accoitling   to,   no  dolmen    in    I'olaud, 

;J01. 
Bf>r]aM)  cited  as  to  Boscawen  circles,  160. 
Borrow  mentions  monument  at  ArrvTokM, 

377. 
Borthrr  I<owe,  find  at,  12. 
Boacawen,  IGO.    See  Circles. 
Boucher  de  Perthes,  collection  by,  IC. 
Boiiie's  »-urvry  of  Xew  Grunge,  2iM. 
BouH^uet,  dolmen  of,  iCi,  49. 
Boync,  monuments  on,  200,  290 ;  burials, 

212 
Braivalla    Heath    battle,     280  2.       See 

Batlli-firlds. 
Bracln-nbyr  dolmen,  4G,  49. 
Bmhniin.H,   their   doniiuuUon    in    Indian 

4,"i9. 
BnMs'    invasion  of  Irelaml  and  defeat, 

ls7. 
Bnst  MtTihir,  58. 
Bri>;antrs  j«)in  Silures,  381. 
Britibh    chiefs    massacreil    by    llengist, 

whrn\  lOG. 
British    isles  dciicrilH-d  by  Dio<loruii,  S; 

not  uion>  pnisi>erou.s  befon«  Komaii  tn« 

vaM«»n   than   in    Mh    ctntur>*,   114<5; 

8[»aniards,  bilures,  settle  in,  383. 
British    Budc  Stone    Monuments,    how 
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afti.>cted  by  conquest  by  and  withdrawal 

of  Komans,  31)4. 
Britons,  20,  21,  37 ;  peace  with  Saxons, 

wlieti,  89. 
Brittany,  monuments  in,  6.    See  Canmc. 
Broad-()ated  race,  30(>. 
Brochs,  Scotch,  resemble  Nurhags,  431 

Brodick  Bay  circles,  262. 

Brognr,  King  of,  in  Orkneys,  241 ;  failure 

of  search  thi-re,  213 ;  how  to  proceed, 

t6. ;  tumuli,  252-3 ;  compared  to  Stanton 

Drew  circles,  256. 
Bronze  age,  St^mebenge  belongs  to,  102  ; 

as  also  tumuli  in   South   of  France, 

327. 
Brouillet,  M.,  hid  work  on  Poitou,  329. 
Brown,    Mr.,    hid    account    of    Uvdahs, 

18. 
Brugcd,  capital  of  Ci'lts,  temp.  Bellovesi, 

327. 
Bnijjh,   burial-place  of  Kings  of  Tura, 

190.  199,  212. 
Brugh  na  Boinne,  burials  at,  191  e<  seq. 
Brun.Nwick  doliui-ns,  301. 
Bryc<*,   Dr.,   his  observations  in   Arran, 

260. 
Buckingham,  Duke  of,  directs  diggings  at 

8t(>neheiige,  104. 
Buddha,  Dagobas  or  Stupas  of,  41. 
BudtihagOtia,    no   written    books  before, 

Buiidiiism,  4.58  ;  in  India,  458  et  seq, ;  in 
tho  West,  499  et  «»/. ;  in  OhriHtianity, 
4iK) ;  niomistic  intitutious,  t^. ;  mo- 
nuhticism  opp(>s«*4l  t<>  Kgyittian  in^itu- 
tions  and  Ariib  or  Si'mitii*  fWling,  500; 
nMation  of  F^'iws  to  Buddhism,  ib. ; 
monnsticinm  in  ImJia  apparent  from 
monuments  and  in^icriptions,  5<)1 ;  thr<!4) 
convocations :  cells  :  Viharus,  Chui- 
tyas,  501 :  fcculptun*» :  Sonehi :  Aj^cetics : 
Amravati  hlmven  i»ri«'Hts :  date  of  ^imi• 
liir  institutions  in  W«.>t,  ih.;  jm'oU' 
liurilies  of,  M|Niniti(»n  of  clergy  from 
laity,  501 ;  Cfinouization,  nrlic  W(iri>hi|), 
503;  ihite,  silenee  of  tho  Fulhers,  eU>- 
quenre  of  architectun*,  .506;  Bud'lhi»»m 
Tuniniiin,  ih.;  nature  of  the*  fuilh,  t6. ; 
Turanians  in  Kurofx*  in  Middle  Ag<it, 
607;  what  with  ^•^IN•ct  to  utoiie  monu- 
ments the  Wef^t  Ijomiwi-d  from  ihe 
YmhU  507  ;  of  Mliat  Buddhism  was  tbe 
refoim,  5ul. 

Budtlhist  urrliitectiire,  40-2. 

Buddhiht  ToiMS.  46;  railn,  4H,  492  ;  Uts 
or  StiimlMis,  57:  eonviMittions,  .501. 

Buriids.  U}«iges  of,  in  the  btej»{)ei>,  449. 

Bunuah,  date  of  temples  at,  I ;  dagolNUi, 
41. 

Btirmah  and  Stnm,  architecture  of  wood, 
4.56. 

Burn  Moor.  150.    jSm  (.'irelc^. 

Burton,  Kight  Ilmi.  W.,  di*scrilM*fl  raim 
Knock  im  Ken,  184. 

ButU>  dc  Cicsar,  find  there,  339. 


Buxton,  rude  monuments  near.  See 
Derbyshire. 

Gabeiri,  images  of,  425. 

Caboul  valley.  452. 

Ciesar  mentions  Druids,  but  not  their 
temples,  20;  stood,  perhaips,  at  Camao, 
ib.;  inference  from  his  and  Pliny's 
silence,  373. 

Caerhon,  or  Chester,  Arthur's  ninth 
battle  at,  137. 

Cairns  at  Rath  Cruachan,  200;  Lough 
Crew,  213;  Glen  Columbkille,  226; 
Freyrso,  292;  Norway,  302;  the  dis- 
tribution of  dolmens  iu  Europe,  301-2 ; 
dolmens  belong  to  a  sea-faring  race, 
302;  four  cairns  enclosed  in  squares, 
402;  compared  to  Aschenrade,  403; 
Jewurgi,  471  2;  probably  battle-fiehl, 
472 ;  huge  home<l  cairn  Caithness,  528, 
530;  of  **one  Man,"  find  there.  178-9. 

Caldwell,  Mrs  .  find  in  ix>ssesbion  of,  210. 

Caledonians  like  Ciernians,  162;  Cale- 
donian Fore&t,  place  of  Arthur's  battle, 
137. 

Callemi»h,  age  of,  52. 

Culliagh  Biria's  House,  230. 

Calvaries  in  Brittany,  59. 

Cambodia,  monuments  of,  not  ancient,  1 ; 
style  of  buildings,  458. 

Camden,  his  remark  as  to  place  of  inter- 
ments at  Stonehenge,  105;  as  to  KoU- 
riglit  and  Kollo  in  Kugland,  126;  as 
to  Long  Meg.  127 ;  as  to  ruins  at  Shap, 
129;  and  Penrith,  132. 

Cumster  alignment,  529. 

Cangas  de  On  is,  387. 

Cannil>alism  of  early  Irish,  235. 

Canonization  in  the  Kaat,  503. 

Canterbury,  Roman  Cathedral  at.  22. 

Canute  forbids  adoration  of  »tones,  25. 

Caons,  or  (liantV  circles,  453. 

Ca|M;  bt.  Alatthieu,  59. 

Cttider  I»we,  barrow  openwl  at,  1. 

Carl  Sverkerssou  slays  Danish  prince,  291. 

Carnuiret,  alignment  at,  'Ml. 

Caniac.  1 ;  R«v.  Ikithurbt  Deane's  plan 
of,  6;  Ca'sar  perlut])s  saw  from  it 
buttle  witli  Veneti,  2U;  described,  349 ; 
plan.  352. 

Carnuti*s,  Druids'  chief  seat  amongst,  5. 

Carrowniiire,  181 ;  field  of  battle,  187, 
198,  22.3. 

Carte,  Mr.,  as  to  field  of  battle  at 
Baydon  hill,  87. 

Carthaginians  in  Sp.tin,  379;  not  building 
i'T  l>urying  rac*-,  391. 

Cartht  ilhac,  Bl.,  ids  paper  on  mcgalithic 
monuments,  335. 

Cas  Tor  avenue,  56. 

(;  istem,  find  at,  13. 

Castille,  if  dfdmens  in,  378. 

Castle  Wellan  dolmen,  45. 

Cat  stones  57, 146.  See  Derbyshire  battle 
stonee. 

Catalonia,  dolmens  in,  378. 
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Catlmir,  or  round  fort,  235 ;  of  Tuathade 
Daiitiun,  108 ;  of  Cor  mac  at  Ttira,  194. 

Outhn'gi>mion,  Cabrogonnou,  Catbregon- 
11  ion,  or  Catlibregion,  Arthur's  11th 
battle  there,  138.    See  Stiinton  Drew. 

Catignm.  whore  buried,  144.  See  Kitt  s 
Cotty  Houae. 

Ciittle  Biwil  of  Cooley,  106. 

Oave  men,  17, 18,329;  like  Red  Indians, 
17;  or  P^uimaux,  ib.;  under  whut 
oircumstanoes  found  in  France,  lt>; 
and  England,  1(>,  17. 

Cave  raced,  gradations  of  style  of  monu- 
ments among,  335. 

Cave.H,  early,  in  India,  456;  Buddhist, 
460. 

(Valluch,  murder  of,  233. 

Cedric,  Saxon  chief,  88-9. 

Ci^ltil)erians,  $ee  Iberians. 

Celtic  race,  priests  of,  3,  4 ;  whether 
French  niegulithic  monuments  belong 
to,  6;  their  influence  upon  Etruria, 
393. 

Celts,  roa<ly  converts  to  Christianity, 
227 ;  date  of  the  flrnt  invubioa  of  Gaul, 
H).;  were  earlier  converts  than  dol- 
men builders,  32S ;  spread  themselves 
through  centre  of  France,  ib. ;  either 
Celts  or  a  prehibtoric  race  built  the 
dolmens,  329 ;  the  Cave  men,  ib. ;  who 
tliese  were,  ib. ;  dolmens  and  Cuve  men 
perhaps  conterminous,  ib.;  Cimbri, 
Celts,  and  Gauls,  333;  Cimbri  and 
Aquitanians,  relation  of,  tV;. ;  their 
capital  temp.  BellevcMi,  327 ;  described 
by  liivy,  ib. ;  Avemi,  ib. ;  if  dolmens 
in  Gulatia,  imjtortant  bearing  upon 
Celtic  th(.H>ry,  440;  their  invasions  of 
other  countries,  409. 

Cemeteries  of  Ireland,  199;  Cruaclian, 
or  Katlicrogon,  t7>. ;  circular  mounds 
there,  t7>. ;  monument  of  Dathi,  ib.; 
lii^lig  na  Uiogli,  200;  Red  stnne  pillar, 
ib.;  circle,  ib.;  cainiH,  ib.;  burials. 
Queen  Meiive  and  Datlii,  ib. ;  com- 
pjired  with  Arlwr  Low  and  Salkeld, 
t6. ;  Knowtli,  ib.;  New  (iranjje,  2()1 ; 
plundered  by  Danes,  ib.;  first  men- 
tioneil  by  Mr.  Lloyd,  ib. ;  Sir  T.  Moly- 
neux's  htatement,  ib. ;  Governor  Tow- 
nail's,  202;  engraving!*  of  by  Houie, 
203 ;  if  uncovered,  restMubbince  to  Sal- 
keld and  Stanton  Drew,  ib. ;  scidpture, 
201;  reversis  of  stones  elaborately 
carve<l,  205;  how  such  came  to  bo 
covere<l,  ib. ;  I'ntmnce,  }K)siti(m  of,  ib. ; 
oniaments,  20(J-7;  seulpturwl  mark, 
207;  whether  clmract^^rs,  ib.;  Dowth, 
or  perlia])s  Dnbhad,  phunlentl  by 
Danes,  208 ;  dii^ginji:.^,  ib. ;  And  tlien% 
210;  Netherville  House,  209;  tomb 
of  the  Dagdha,  t7>. ;  (>erha])s  intact, 
il). ;  find  there,  209, 210 ;  ornaments  at 
Dowth,  211-2;  written  evidenc<!  re- 
specting these*  thrtH»  cemeteries,  212; 
and  persons  buried,  ib. ;  author's  con- 
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jectnie  as  to  New  Gnnge,  SIS ;  JjooA 
Crew,  213  rfiog.;  if  oemelery  of  Taltea, 
219;  choice  of  plan  of  oemetory 
amongst  Irish,  220;  'Book  of  the 
Cemeteries '  cited,  221 ;  btone  in  cairn 
T,  Lough  Crew,  222 ;  fflooes  in  icalp- 
tured  graves,  223;  CloTcr  Hill,  A.; 
Sliabpoor,  485. 

Cetti,  stone  of,  173. 

Ceylon  dagobar,  41 ;  Tbnpa  Ramajana, 
and  Lanka  Ramayana,  4^9,  490. 

Chaityas,  see  Church  Caves. 

Champollion's  discoveries,  1. 

Chardin  cited  as  to  cirelee  at  Tabriz  and 
Miami,  453. 

Cliariot  wheels  sculptured  on  dolmena 
304. 

Cliarlema£p[io  condemns  stone  wonhip. 
25. 

Charioton,  Dr.,  15 ;  Inigo  Jones's  theoiy 
attackeii  l)y,  3. 

Chartham  Downs,  find  at,  13. 

Charlrcs  Camutes,  5. 

Chester,  see  Caerleon. 

Chiua,  monuments  of,  not  ancient,  I. 

Chinese  not  progrci«ive,  19. 

Chisel,  early  use  of,  in  Ireland,  217. 

Chorcea  Gigantum,  see  Giants'  Dunce. 

Chouchas  in  North  Africa,  398-9 ;  posi- 
tion of  bodies  in,  ib. 

Christian  era,  rude-stone  monoments  sub- 
sequent to,  27 ;  according  to  Danes,  iron 
introduced  about  commencement  of,  9. 

Christianity,  aeeonling  to  Welsh  and 
Irish  writers,  their  Druids  prior  to,  6 ; 
date  of  introduction  into  Denmark,  10: 
into  India,  48;);  in  what  respect  in- 
fluenced by  Buddhism.  499  el  se^. 

Chri.stians  in  India,  sen  Cn>8se8. 

Christv,  Mr.,  his  reiH.*arches  in  Alfferia. 
305-6. 

Church  eaves  at  first  more  important 
than  Viharas.  501. 

Cimboeth  marks  date  in  Irish  history, 
18'.);  founds  Armagh,  ib, 

Cimbri,  their  cognate  nuH-s,  333. 

Cimbrian  Chersonese  visited  by  Pytheas, 
38. 

Circassia,  dolmens  in,  of  shaped  stono, 
447;  importance  of,  to  migration  or 
missionary  the<>ry,  447-8. 

Circles,  154 ;  Knglewoo<l  \V(kh1,  or  Rose- 
hill  tumulus,  lb.;  idatform,  t6.:  bili- 
thons,  155;  find,  ib.;  AM|iatria,  15t!: 
barrow,  ib.;  find,  15(>-7;  circle  of 
cihts  in  I^le  of  Man,  ib.;  Blule  Hill, 
ib.;  view  and  plan  of.  158;  o|ieningi 
to  circle,  1.59;  Bum  Moor,  CumK^r- 
land,  ib. ;  find  there,  ib. ;  square  en- 
closure there,  lt]0;  plan,  UiO;  R«. 
cawen  not  Temples  nor  "  Tiling?,*'  ift. ; 
plan  of,  161 ;  at  Moytura,  l8:t;  triide, 
i7>. ;  sculptured,  enclosing  cnmses,  304, 
315;  mybterious  conceotric  rircl«M, 
with  lines  traversing  them,  301 ;  the 
use  of  cindcs  and  Viking  graves  eon* 
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tinuous  in  Ireland  and  England,  817 ; 
sin^lur  amin^einent  at  Aschenrade 
and  in  Algeria,  817-8 :  circles  with 
stone  in  centre  at  Biijard,  818;  circular 
g^ups  in  India,  467  (tee  Bazina, 
Choaca):  Alexandropol  circles,  450; 
Nikolajen  concentric  circles,  base  of 
tumulus,  451 ;  Weatom  circles  not 
imitation  of  Tartar,  452;  Pesbawur, 
458 ;  Deh  Ayeli,  near  Darabgerd,  t6. ; 
circles  attributed  to  Ciiuns  or  Giants, 
t6. ;  enclosed  circles  in  America,  511-3; 
at  Caithness  {see  Scotland) ;  Amravati, 
474. 

Circles,  great  English,  peculiar,  158 ;  and 
belong  probably  to  Arthurian  age,  ih. ; 
post-lioiiinn,  154 ;  of  what  race,  ib  ; 
ill  Wales  and  Anglosca  no  circles,  1G3; 
Giant's  giave,  Di-umbo,  228;  circle 
there  object  of,  224 ;  in  Scotland,  240; 
district  of  circles  par  excellence  not  on 
mainland,  t6. ;  Orkneys,  241;  King 
of  Brogur  and  fitennis,  241-2  ;  part  of 
entire  group,  251;  date,  256;  Callem- 
i8h,259;  circle-buildiugrace,274;  oppo- 
site currentsof  migration,  i7>. ;  BrouvalLi 
Heath.  280;  in  France,  340;  circle  the 
skeleton  of  tumulus,  340;  circle  at  Sebto 
Calende,  391 ;  seraieircle,  ib. ;  circles, 
8i>7-9 ;  triple  and  quadrui)le,  H0[) ;  en- 
closed in  s(|uareM,  402 ;  at  Djideli,  40 & ; 
IVma,  405:  Blalta,  410;  Sinui,  443-4; 
Arabia,  444. 

Circles  surrounding  tumuli  or  dolmens, 
circh'S  without  tumuli  or  dolmens,  29, 
47,  50;  at  Addington,  118-9;  at  ItoU- 
right,  124 ;  Dartmoor,  i6. ;  at  Penrith, 
120;  concentric,  127  note;  at  Marden, 
05,  85;  at  Khap,  130;  Merivalo 
Bridge,  i7>. ;  at  Arbor  Low,  139 ; 
Stun  ton  Drew,  150. 

Circuliir  temph*  UK'ntioned  by  Diodoras 
among  }lyf>erboreans,  8. 

Cissa,  King,  his  tomb  whore,  283. 

Cists,  see  Kistvaens. 

Civil  and  sacred  structures,  where  indis- 
tinguishable, 515. 

Clark,  Mr.  CJeorge,  his  paper  on  Ancient 
Englisli  Castles,  84. 

Clatford  Jkittom,  44  ;  Sarsen  stones  at, 
63;  circles  at,  161. 

Claud ian,  vor^en  of,  as  to  disasters  of 
Saxons,  Picts,  and  Scots,  in  the  North, 
I8H. 

Claudius  Gothicns,  crjins  of,  12,  36,  52; 
Claudius,  461. 

Cla\a,  265;  cirrles  and  mounds,  ih.; 
Iierhaijs  burial-placv  of  King  Bnide, 
2<i7. 

Clemens  of  Alexandria,  hU  nirprite  at 
rclic-worhhip,  504;  as  to  Buddhism, 
5(»5. 

CMergy  nn<l  laity,  separation  of,  in  the 
E  ist,  502. 

i  'Uwmndeuc,  Dr.^  antiquary,  337. 

Clover  Hill,  223. 


Onodhba,  cave  of,  identified  with  Knowth, 
201. 

Cock  sacrificed  to  Betal,  467. 

Cocumella,  tomb  at,  33. 

Coelus,  God,  Stonehenge  ascribed  to,  3. 

CoBre,  tomb  at,  33-4. 

CogoUeros,  dolmen  del  Tio,  385. 

Coibi,  his  conversion,  23. 

Coilsfield,  rubbing  on  stone  at,  211; 
stone,  267. 

Coins,  Roman,  of  what  Emperors  gene- 
rally found,  144;  in  Ireland,  166;  in- 
ference from,  see  Finds. 

Coiou,  Gre  de,  alignment  at,  367. 

Cole,  see  Bhil. 

Cole,  Lieutenant,  his  report  as  to  Kutub 
pillar,  181. 

Col  las  l»rrow  mentioned  in  Charter  of 
Athelatan,  73. 

Collinson,  Colonel,  finds  columnar  build- 
ings in  Malta,  425. 

Columba,  St.,  59. 

Columbus,  America  peopled  by  Euro- 
peans prior  to,  516. 

Columns,  see  Alignment. 

Come  Lowe,  find  at,  13. 

Commerce  of  early  Britons,  with  what 
races,  133-4. 

Conaing,  201. 

Conan,  see  Meriadec. 

Concentric  circles,  see  Circles. 

Conehobhar  McNessa,  197;  husband  of 
Queen  Meave,  197,  221 ;  his  conver- 
sion,  221 ;  where  buried,  ib, 

Confolens,  dolmen  at,  337. 

Cong,  at  Moytura,  177 ;  place  of  battle, 
li»8. 

Conical  form,  Roman  and  Post-Roman, 
84. 

Conjeveran,  city  of  Kurumbera,  478. 

Conn  of  a  Hundred  Battles,  193-7,  212, 
236.    See  0)rmac  MacArt. 

Conor  Bfac\e}i8a,'193. 

Constantino,  Saxons  defeated  by,  109; 
his  suppoeMHl  interment  at  Stonehenge, 
and  when,  109  ;  coins,  11,  12, 13. 

(>)nstantine  Junior,  cr)ins  of,  12. 

Constantinoj>le,  coins  of,  1 1. 

Constans,  ooins  of,  11. 

CoUAtantius,  coins  of,  11. 

C<inwell,  Mr.,  exploration  of  Loogh  Ci«w, 
199,  213,  222. 

Co|M'nhugen,  congress  at,  10;  mnseum, 
16,  325. 

0»rmaek,  son  of  Conn,  190 ;  where  buried, 
212. 

Cor  mack  MacArt,  193 ;  convert  to 
Christianity,  196 ;  orders  tracts  to  be 
written,  ib. ;  could  he  write  ?  U>. 

Gnrnelius,  tradition  as  to,  373. 

Coniwall,  circles,  162;  cirelo- building 
race  in,  274. 

Corprc,  Etan*s  son,  101. 

Costa,  S.  Ptreira  da,  his  aooouni  of  Por- 
tuguese dolmens,  877. 

Cotty  or  Coity  Hoiise,  §ee  Ayleifonl. 
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Councils  of  Aries,  Nantes,  Rouen,  To- 
liKiOt  Tours,  24;  their  decrees  as  to 
stoneworsliip.  23-4. 

Countless  Stones,  see  Aylesford. 

Court  held  at  stunding  stones  of  Rayne 
by  Bi»hop  of  Aberdeen,  264. 

Cove,  Long  stone,  4. 

Cremation  amongst  Saxons,  120. 

Crew,  LouglL,  199. 

Crichic,  find  at,  7.5. 

Crimthann,  when  he  lived,  190,  221; 
where  buried,  192  ;  seat  of  his  dynasty, 
194. 

Croker.  Mr.,  his  survey  of  Stanton  Drew, 
150. 

Crom,  meaning  of  word,  44  note. 

Cromlech,  near  Merivale,  55 ;  among 
Mftla  Aryans,  479.    See  Dolmen. 

Cross  Flats.  11. 

Crosses,  270,  272;  Irish,  how  distin- 
guished from  Scottisli,  270;  Isle  of 
Man,  with  Runic  iiiyoriptions.  273; 
crosses  in  circles,  304;  *' Swastica  "-like 
cross,  307;  in  India,  and  their  date, 
480  et  seq. 

Crozon,  alignment  at,  307 ;  what  battle 
there,  375. 

Cruaclian,  ancient  burial-place  of  Kings 
of  Tara,  find,  190-9. 

Crubelz,  359. 

Crusades,  rude-stone  monumcuts  in  time 
of,  406. 

CuchuUiu,  193-7. 

Cumberland,  no  mention  of  Druids  in.  5 ; 
rude  monuments,  127, 128 ;  circles  in, 
probably  of  same  age,  147;  circle- 
building  race  in,  274. 

Cumbhail  (Fingal).  197. 

Cuinot.  or  Commensurate  grave  of  Cairbre 
Lifeachairc,  213. 

Cumrow,  Salkeld  and  Mayborough, 
circles  at.  similar,  147. 

Cunous,  CiiiKi,  unvisited  by  Portuguese 
writers,  378. 

Cunningham,  Lord  Albert,  finds  by,  at 
Dowth,  210. 

Cunnington,  Mr.,  his  ojiiniun  as  to 
Marden.  86 ;  excavation  by,  ut  Stone- 
honge,  105-6 ;  finds  in  long  barrows, 
289. 

Curtius  cited  as  to  Nasomencs,  407. 
CuthlKTt,  22. 

Cuttac'k,  sacred  groves  at,  4fJ5. 
Cyvragnon,  pile  of,  mentioned  in  Welsh 
Triads,  what,  173. 

Dabilla,  the  hound,  int<'rment  of,  212. 

Daghda,  the  gen<*nil,  187  ;  and  kiu«r.  (It. ; 
where  burie«i,  191 ;  wlien,190;  rt^al  name 
Eoebv,  192;  cairn  of,  ih.;  resMence, 
195; 'his  spit,  1 6. ;  family,  197.  212; 
his  tomb  wi»e«\  iiecoriling  to  author, 
213;  written  eviJence  as  to  212. 

Dagoba,  Bu^ldhist,  41,  79,  490  et  $eq.; 
relic,  cists,  Tee,  rail,  4iK)-l ;  compared 
to  dolmen  at  PuUicondaliy  491. 


Dananns,  Tuatha  de.  177  et  jeg. ;  UTiTtl 
in  Ireland,  193 ;  when,  td. ;  boriAl  of, 
212.    See  Ireland,  M03  tnrrn. 

Danes,  cemeteries  plundered  by,  209. 

Danish  antiquaries,  their  f^inioD  as  to 
epoch  of  introduction  of  hronxe  and 
iron  into  Denmark,  9, 37 ;  their  bjhUfm 
respecting,  9,  10,  28;  too  bmstily 
adopted  in  France  and  England,  10, 
388;  their  mistaken  proceedingn  10- 
14,  16,  146,  257,  275  ;  Intemmtioiial 
Congress  of  Prehistoric  AjvhsBologT, 
276 ;  merits  of  Sjoborg.  276. 

Danish  isles,  dobnens  in,  301. 

Danish  settlers  in  Greenland,  18:  in 
Britain  and  Scotland  before  Roman 
invasion,  133-4 ;  commerce,  &c.,  133. 

Daoulas,  menhir  and  cross  at,  5^. 

Darabgerd,  circle  near,  4,">3. 

Dariorigum,  standing  stont  s  of,  20. 

Dartmoor  parallel  stoma  at  Merivale 
Bridge,  54 ;  circles  and  cromlechs,  o5 ; 
avenues  at  Cas  Tor.  56 ;  circles  ccMn- 
pared  with  those  at  IloUright,  121. 

Dasyus  the  despised,  493. 

Date,  priority  of,  in  dolmens  external  or 
covered,  144. 

Dates,  found  and  corrected  by  architects, 
113;  comparative  antiquity  of  certain 
classes  of  monuments,  261  ;  rude-stoDe 
sometimes  more  modem,  407. 

Dathi,  monument  of,  199. 

Daviot  circle,  263. 

Dead,  images  of,  449. 

Deane,  Kev.  Bathurst,  adopts  Stakeby's 
views,  6,  151  ;  visits  Caniac,  351. 

Decn.»es  of  Councils  res}H»iting  veneration 
of  stone  monuments,  24,  25. 

Dedalean  buildings  in  Sardinia,  why  so 
calle<l,  429. 

Dwr  Park,  Sligo,  monument  in,  234-5. 

Defence  fee  Mounds. 

Deh  Ay*  h.  circle  at,  453. 

Delhi,  iron  pillar  m.'ar,  ii5;  mo«|ne  of 
Kulb  u  drem,  457. 

Demi-<lolmens,  345. 

D«?mon8,  lite  J^t.  Patrick. 

Denmark,  nugalithic  rt^niains  in,  9;  mu- 
seums, ih.;  bronze  and  iron,  dat«.-  of 
their  intrcMluction  into,  ib. ;  toml»s  of 
kings  descrilKd  by  Glaus  Magnuv,  15; 
igu<)ranit'  of  Konians  resj^ctiug,  3S; 
tumuli  in.  39  :  circles  in,  47  ;  Bauta  or 
baltl«'-bt  -njjj.  *''0. 

Dennis*  *  Ktruria*  litid,  391. 

Derbyshire  <lolmen.s,  date  of,  36;  rade- 
hton(>  nionmii-  nts  in,  V\S. 

Derbyshin?  l{udi'-Stt»ne  Monuments,  KW; 
Arbor  I^w,  131»;  tli'seription  i)f,  131*; 
similarity  to  Arthurs  Hound  Table, 
139;  plan  of,  140;  cin»le,  140;  dolmen, 
ih. ;  tumulus,  t6. ;  eicnvations  and  tiud 
there,  1401;  l>ib  Hdl  tunmliis,  141; 
excavation  and  find,  141-2;  Minninir 
I^w,  142;  plans  of,  142-8;  ft 
143;  similarity  to  New  Gmi 
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and  Kit'8  Cotty  House.  144;  first 
Koinan,  ib. ;  Beuty  Grange  barrow,  ib. ; 
fin- 1  there,  144-5;  Kentlow  barrow, 
145-6 ;  Stanton  Moor,  146 ;  monuments 
of  earth  and  stone,  t6. ;  Nine  Ladies, 
ih. ;  King  Stone,  ib. ;  other  groups  near 
Arbor  I>>w,  ib. ;  cnt  stones,  ib. ;  Der- 
by»hirc  monuments  not  temples  nor 
tombs  of  inhabitants,  147;  monuments 
of  what  race?  ib. ;  similar  in  purpose 
and  age  to  tl.ose  in  Cumberland,  ib. ; 
find  in  former,  148 ;  Stanton  Drew,  ib. 

DevU's  Quoits,  64. 

Devonshire,  circles  in,  161. 

Diarmid  uud  Graine,  set  Bods. 

Dinntienchus,  233. 

Diodorus,  cited  us  to  circular  temple,  8 ; 
text  expla  ncd,  ib. ;  as  to  barbuiism  of 
Irish,  235 ;  Phu>nicians  in  Malta  in  his 
time,  425 ;  Dedaleau  buildings,  429. 

DivitincuH,  823. 

l)ji<h  li,  tombs  near,  404 ;  whose,  il). ; 
find  there,  ib 

Dodwell,  tonilw  of  Atridro  discovered  by, 
33 ;  tl:at  of  Minyas  explortd,  ib. 

Dolicocephalir*  mco,  35. 

Dolmens,  29 ;  freestanding,  29  ;  on  out- 
side of  tumuli,  29  ;  pi*o;xress  of  tomb- 
building,  40-43;  kistvaens,  43;  cham- 
IxTs,  ib. ;  with  galler}',  ib. ;  dolmens 
covered,  44 ;  uncovered,  it. ;  opinion 
that  all  once  covered  with  tumuli  n^ 
fute<l,  ib. ;  dr)lmen  at  Wellan,  45 ;  de 
Bouscjuet,  46  ;  excavation  suggested  of 
dolmen-crowned  tmnuli,  ib. ;  at  Kit  s 
Cotty  Honne,  116;  nt  Uollright,  124  ; 
in  Cumlw'rland  {s*:e  Penrith) ;  at  Arbor 
Low,  140;  Fratice  native  country  of, 
161 ;  few  in  England,  ib. ;  and  most  of 
FInglifili  in  Cornwall,  162;  in  Wales 
more  numerous,  ib.  ;  and  Anglesia, 
ib. ;  nntl  Inle  (if  l^lan,  i7>. ;  by  whom 
erected,  ib.  ;  where,  163;  all  not 
f>riginall^  burieil,  163,  169;  srrtne 
always  intended  to  be  covered,  164, 
168;  dolmen  in  Park  Cwn  tumulus, 
161;  find  there,  165;  Uley,  ib. ;  find 
there,  it. ;  judicioiiH  ronclusions  of  Dr. 
Thutnam  from,  ib. ;  Plus  Newydd, 
166-9;  stiine  avenue  lea'ling  to,  167; 
holes  in  fhib,  16S:  Pentie  Hun,  it.; 
Aithur's  Quoit,  170;  whether  origin- 
ally intumuliiH,  171-2;  alle^e<i  avenue, 
172;  group  of  lairns  there,  171 ;  pur- 

{>fwi',  172 ;  not  a  cemetery,  it. ;  but 
>attlcfieM?  it.;  Arthurs  8tli  Iwttle 
there?  173;  tin-  st.nr  of  "Cetti,"  it.; 
Hob  Hurst's  Hons  •,  172-3;  dnt^-s  of 
dolmens,  173;  at  Moytnra,  183;  in 
Ireland,  liow  situated,  224  ;  not  on 
battlefields,  iK;  i)erhai)B  most  on  east 
e<>n8t,  itt. ;  beds  or  Diarmid.  225 ;  elope- 
ment of,  with  Orainc,  it. ;  legend  as  to 
dolmens,  tt. ;  legitimate  inference  from 
lf>uenil,  it.;  Glen  Columbkill  and  Glen 
Blalm   Bf/ire,  ih. ;    cairns  then\  226 ; 


age  of,  tt. ;  tradition  as  to  St.  Golumba, 
227 ;  of  what  race  the  group,    227-8  ; 
Spaniards  or  Iberians  in  Ireland,  228 ; 
giants  grave,  228;  circle  there,  229; 
objoi't  of,  it. ;   Town  of  the  Stone  of  the 
Strangers,  it. ;  dolmen  at  Knockeen,  it. ; 
Knockeen,  plans  of,  230 ;  Cailiugh  Vera 
or  Birra,  it. ;  Greeumount  tumulus,  231 ; 
the  "  four  Maols,*  Ballina,  232 ;  dolmens 
in   Ireland  do  not  mark  battle-fields, 
228 ;  dolmens  in  Scotland,  240 ;  many 
dolmens  erected  by  kings,  &c.,  as  their 
burial-places,  and  covered  after  their 
interment,  260  et  seq.;  comparative  an- 
tiquity of  Callemish  and  New  Grange, 
261 ;  dolmens  in  Noith  Germany,  3tM) ; 
silence  of  German  archaeology,  it  ;  no 
dolmens  in  Polund,  301 ;  Prussia,  it. ; 
Silesia,   it. ;   Prussian  Silesia,   Pome- 
ran  ia,  Riigen,  it. ;  Mecklenburg,  Han- 
over,   Oldenburg,     it.  ;     Wildesheim 
and   Engelmanns  Becke,  it.;    Helm- 
stadt,  it. ;  Holland,  it. ;  Saxony,  Grand 
Diiehy  of  Luxemburg,   it.;   Holstein 
Schloswig,  Jutland,  Danish  isles,  it. ; 
Sweden,  it. ;   none  in   Norway,  302  ; 
Herrestiup,  803;    dolmen  with  repre- 
fecntations  of  ships,  and  circlis  with 
crosses,  304;   analogous  to  dolmen  at 
Aspatria.  it. ;   Halidcov,  305 ;   Oroust, 
306 ;  dolmens  in  the  difit^rent  countries 
liavo  distinguishing  features,  it.;  ob- 
long enclosures,  307 ;    diagram    from 
Sjoborg,    it.  ;    Roeskilde    ami    Birck 
dolmens  with  oblong  enclosures,  it. ; 
Liineburg,  308;    Hauover,  it.;    Vald- 
bygaards,  near  Soroe,  double  dolmen, 
308-9;    triple  dolmens,  Hobisch,  309; 
sentinel  btimes,  310;  buried  dolmens, 
it.;  Uhy,  311  ;   Smidstrup,  tt. ;   Axe- 
valla,  and  find  there,  312-3 ;  dolmens, 
ellintital  and  oblong,  313;  ago  of,  it.; 
find,  314  ;  inscription  at  Axevalla,  ih. ; 
h(  adstone  with  drawings  on  it,  of  Kivik 
(trave,  it. ;  its  resemblance  to  one  at 
li'Krmariaker,    it.  ;    dolmen    at    Kxlo, 
320;    |M>culiarity  of  Drentlie  dolmens, 
it.;  Bullo,   321;    distribution  of  dol- 
ihens    map,    324 ;    pre-dolmen    immi- 
gration  of  Belga)  into  Britain,  323; 
Luxemburg,   it. ;    Ikdginns  and   pure 
Celts  nr>t  dolmen   builders,  326;    se- 
quences of  dolmens,  335;  Saucli^res, 
it.;   St.  (termain-sur-Vienne  or  Con- 
fi»kns,  3^{6;  tlateof.  it. ;  demi-<lolmens, 
345  ;    others   in   Ireland   and   Wales, 
it.;  PoitiersandKerlund,34ii;  rocking 
stones.  I'iene  ^klurtine,  347;   whether 
accidental,  347-9 ;  Pierre  branlante  de 
Haelgoiit,    348 ;    double    dolmen    at 
Plouhamel,  and  find,  358;  dolmens, 
&c.,  if  built  with  small  stones,  more 
moilem,  359;  Mane  Lud,  dolmen  with 
sculptured    st<mes,    similar    to    Irish, 
360-3 ;    Dol   ar   Mareliant,   sculpture 
docoraU<'na,  361-2;   Bertrandt  list  of 
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dolmens  in  France,  876;  tenuination 
of  nMmes  in  ac,  i/>. ;  doluienB  in  Spain, 
Portugal,  377  et  seq. ;  dolmen  race,  mi- 
gration of,  378-9;  Spain,  Antequera, 
383  ;  its  stone  town  once  wholly 
buried,  circle,  384;  contrasted  with 
Stonehenge,  ib.;  Tio  Cogolleros,  385; 
Sepultura  Grande,  386;  compared  to 
what,  ib,;  dolmen  near  Dilar,  ih.; 
Eguilar,  Cangas  de  Ouis,  387  ;  dolmen 
of  Snn  Miguel,  Arrichinaga,  388;  Por- 
tugal. Arroyolos,  389 ;  Cangas  do  Onis, 
Arrichinaga,  390 ;  wliy  not  so  nu- 
merous in  Italy,  392;  influence  of 
conquest  and  withdrawal  of  Uomans 
upon,  394 ;  distribution  in  Algeria, 
396 ;  principal  dolmen  region,  ib. ; 
Tiaret,  enormous  dolmen  there,  397; 
Tripoli,  ib. ;  Morocco,  ib  ;  but  not  near 
populous  centres,  ib. ;  inference  thence 
OS  to  nomailic  origin,  397 ;  dolmen  on 
steps,  398 ;  on  a  circled  tumulus,  400 ; 
witn  two  circles  of  stones,  401 ;  re- 
sembhinoe  to  Kit's  Cotty  House,  ib. ; 
dobnens  on  road  from  Bona  to  Con- 
stantinc,  402 ;  no  dolmens  in  Phcnnicia 
nor  in  their  colonies,  409;  Nurhags 
and  giants'  lowers  earlier  than  dol- 
mens, 437 ;  in  Palestine,  441  ;  in 
Gilead,  whether  of  the  giant  tribe, 
443;  long  interval  from  the  first 
Indian  dolmen  at  Peshawur,  ib.; 
query  as  to  dolmens  in  Asia  Minor, 
445 ;  holed  dolmen  in  Circassia,  447 ; 
migration  theory  of  dolmens,  448; 
missionary  tlieory,  ib. ;  important  bear- 
ing of  searclies  in  the  Steppes  upon 
theories,  448 ;  Tartar  tumuli  not  moaels 
of  Western  dolmens,  452 ;  space  unex- 
plored for  dolmens  in  East.  454;  Ra- 
lunkoloor,  468,  470;  dolmens  with 
noles,  find,  468 ;  double  circles  round 
dolmens  at  Ycrameo  (ioodu;  arrange- 
ment of  dolmens  at  Rajunkoloor,  470 ; 
Kilgiri  hills  :  Gmrg  <iouble  dolmens 
with  circular  openings,  473 ;  tomb,  ib. ; 
sepulchral  circles  at  Amravati,  474 ; 
rail  there,  475;  geogrophical  distri- 
bution, 475  et  seq.;  of  what  race, 
476  et  Beq. ;  age  of,  479  et  seq. ;  fintls 
in  Indian  dolmens,  480 ;  Nilgiri  scul))- 
tured  dolmen,  4^3;  singular  position 
of  one  at  Iwallee,  484 ;  stone  monu- 
ments at  Sliah]>oor,  4S5;  Kat^ipur, 
487 ;  find,  ib. ;  ilolmen  with  cross  in 
Nirmul  jungle,  489;  illustration  of 
Komish  policy,  ib. ;  d()lni<.>n  at  Pul- 
licondah  comjwiriHl  with  Cingahse 
Dagoba.  491 ;  Eastern  and  Euro^nan 
dolmen  comi>an.Nl,  491  it  seq. ;  ^hetlur 
connexion  between  them  to  bi>  in- 
ferred fn)m  similarity,  495 ;  or  from 
literature,  or  from  rock  -  engraved 
o«li<t  of  Asoka,  4iM}.  Si-e  Glen  Co- 
lumbkille ;  dolmen  near  Ik)na,  Algeria, 
5:V2. 


Dordogne,  monuments  in,  insolBeiieot 
knowledge  of,  335. 

Doric  supersedes  Felasgio  style,  393; 
earliest  Doric  temple,  interval  between 
and  last  Pelasgic  tomb,  393. 

Dowe  Lowe,  "  find  **  in,  13. 

Down,  English  tumuli  cm,  43. 

Dowth  mi,  192,  200;  the  Dugdhs'f 
Rath  at,  195 ;  his  son  bom  there,  t6. 

Dracontia,  515.    See  Serpent,  Stukeley. 

Dragon  in  Maes-Howe,  245. 

Drenthe,  dolmens  in,  301,  320 ;  Hane- 
beds  at,  their  extent,  319 ;  oompared 
by  Keysler  to  Stondieoge,  319;  de- 
scribed* by  Dr.  Janssen,  319;  Uone- 
l)ed8,  grottes  des  fees,  341. 

Dresden,  dolmens  destroyed  near,  801. 

Drew,  Stanton,  circles  at,  7, 161. 

Drosten,  name  inscribed  on  stone,  273. 

Druids,  human  sacrifices  by,  at  Stooe- 
henge,  no  longer  believed,  1 ;  Dr. 
Stukeley's  fancy  respectioe  their  tcsm- 
ples,  3 ;  CiBsar*s  account  of  them,  4,  5 ; 
serpent  worship  supposed,  4 ;  by  Stoke- 
lev  and  Sir  R.  C.  Hoore,  5 ;  Druids  in 
Mona  met  by  Suetonius,  ih. ;  none  ever 
seen  in  regions  of  principal  mde  monii- 
ments,  6 ;  nor  in  Algeria  nor  India,  A. ; 
in  Wales,  according  to  Welsh  writers, 
before  Christianity  iutroducetl,  ih,; 
controversy  in  France  respecting  so- 
called  Druidical  monuments,  ib.;  dif- 
ficulty of  connecting  them  with  Draids, 
ib. ;  stukeley's  idea  adopted  by  Deaoe. 
t&. ;  Stonehenge  pretended  to  be  th^ 
observatory,  7;  remarks  of  author,  7, 
20,  61  ;  gods  worshipped  by  Druids. 
according  to  Qesar,  66;  Druidkal 
institutions  in  India,  465 ;  Druids  and 
serpents,  freedom  of  Sjoborg  from  enois 
as  to,  274. 

Dryden,  Sir  Henry,  explores  Carnac, 
350 ;  near  Emmen.  320 ;  and  Caithness, 
530 ;  letter  from,  to  author,  ib. ;  cited, 
362 ;  his  drawings  of  Gavr  Innii^  365; 
describes  Gr^  de  Cojou,  368. 

Duald  Mao  Firbis,  antiquary,  199. 

Dubois,  cited,  449. 

Duglas  or  Dubglas  River,  Arthur's  battle 
on,  136 ;  meaning  of  word,  ib, 

Dunadeer  Circle,  263. 

Du  Noyer,  BI.,  cited,  345;  drawings, 
225. 

Dutthagamini,  $ee  EUala. 

Eadward,  contt^mporary  of  RoUo,  126. 

Ka-t,  see  Palestine. 

Easter  Island,  images  in,  53. 

Eguilar  doliuvn.  3S7. 

Egyi)t,  iron  when  introduced  into,  37. 

Egyptians,  tomb  building  race,  3 1  ;  |>yni- 

mids  contutned  true  and  false  t  -mlw. 

46;  their  fi-elings  as  to  mona^ticiml. 

500 ;  myal  monaster  its  and  reMilfn«rs 

indiAtingui«hsble,  514. 
Eithienn,  daughter  of  Balor,  187. 
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P^llula,  his  defeikt  by  King  Dutthagamimi 
commemorated  by  Dagoba,  80. 

Elliot,  Sir  Walter,  cited  on  Indian  inter- 
ments, 479. 

Elliptical  dolmens,  see  Dolmens. 

Ellis,  3Ir.,  his  opinion  that  Stonehenge 
wtis  an  Observatory,  7. 

Elopement  of  Diarmid  with  Graine,  225. 

Kllora  and  Elephanta,  dates  of,  494. 

Kmmtn,  320.    See  Hunebcd. 

£m Hire's,  work  of,  in  Welsh  Triads, 
what,  173. 

Enclosures,  dolmens  with,  307  et  teq., 
354 :  in  America,  for  defence,  511 ; 
sacred  and  miscellaneous},  311. 

End  Low  mound,  139.  See  Derby- 
shire. 

England,  circle-building  race  in,  274; 
dolnien-buildinsf  race,  ib. ;  old  race 
in,  improved  by  Celts  and  Romans, 
461, 

Englemanns  Ik^cko,  dolmen  near,  301. 

English  idolatry,  letter  of  Ciregory  the 
(ireat  concerning,  21. 

P>ichy.  King,  tratlition  as  to  his  bath, 
179;  his  death,  ib. 

Eothy  the  Daghda,  192  note. 

Erdeven,  350. 

Eric  Blodoxo.  250 ;  sons  of,  291. 

Eric  the  Holy,  291. 

l-iikil.  279. 

Esquimaux,  Cave  men  similar  to,  in 
what  rchpt  cts,  17. 

Ks  Salt,  dolmens  mar,  441. 

EitM'nes,  their  connexion  with  Buddliism, 
500. 

I'lhtremadura,  dolmens  in,  378. 

Etan.  poet«»i*s,  197 ;  where  l»urie<l,  212. 

Ethc'llx.*rt.  ce<leM  temple  at  Canterbury  to 
Augustine,  22. 

Ethno^jraphy,  fiee  Races. 

Etrurians,  tomb-building  race.  31,  393; 
dea*l  rev(»rencing,  393 ;  t<'mb  of  Com- 
mella,  3.') ;  of  Kcgulini  Galeassi,  31 ; 
contents  of,  31 ;  Ix^long  to  age  of 
bn.nze,  34 :  imitated  at  Rome,  40. 

Eunijie,  Northern,  limited  knowledge  of, 
bffore  Roman  ejKK-h,  38. 

Eusufzaie  circles,  453. 

Fa  Hian,  his  visit  to  S'anchi,  492. 

Faidherbe,  C^eneral.  his  remarks  on 
tombs  in  Roknia,  3!M). 

Family  si'pulchreH  marked  by  megalithic 
monuments,  15. 

FauKsett,  Mr.  (ti>dfrey,  his  happy  refer- 
ence to  R^-owulf,  120. 

Ferajiil,  M.,  his  reM-arehes  in  Algeria, 
3ti5 ;  his  opinion  as  to  Imilding-race, 
403:  re>f|>ert:ng  find  at  Djideli,  404. 

Ferguson,  Mr.,  drawing's  by, of  sepulchres 
ut  I)ol  ar  Marrhant,  362. 

Ft<ldes  Hill  circle,  263-5. 

Fin,  his  Conflict  with  Hengist,  120. 

Finds :  altar  stone,  104 ;  armour,  79, 
104;    amber   be«df,  218;    amulet  of 


iron,  14 ;  arrow-head,  flint,  1 1, 12 ;  ditto, 
iron,  104-6,337;  awl,  13;  axe-stone, 
165;  ball  syenite,  217;  batter  dishes, 
104 ;  battle-axe,  156  ;  basaltic  celt, 
11 ;  and  hammer  head[,  12 ;   beads  of 

flass,  13, 218,  359 :  and  of  amber,  218 ; 
ird  of  l)one,  527  ;  bluestono,  citippings 
of,  103;  bones.  74,  526;  burnt,  13. 142, 
159,  210,  526;  charred,  217;  cal- 
cined, 11 ;  human  bones,  155,  179, 
182,  199.  216,  219,  446;  bones  of 
animals,  143-5,  182.  216;  bones  of 
mammalia,  210;  of  horse,  404,  446; 
dogs,  527  ;  rats,  13 ;  stags,  104  ;  oxen, 
ib. ;  of  men,  ib. ;  bones  incinerated. 
264  ;  bone  bodkin,  210 ;  comb,  527  ; 
box  of  bronze,  13;  brass,  105;  brass 
or  copper  pin,  12;  spear-head,  103; 
bracelet,  gold,  447,  527;  bridle  bit, 
12,  80,  81,  148.  157,  404;  bronze, 
11,  13.  120,  141,  145,  184,  216.  318, 
839,  358,  526  ;  buckle,  43 ;  and  heails, 
297;  of  gold.  156;  burial  urn.  527; 
Clip  ornamented  with  gold,  446  ;  carv- 
ings, rude,  306;  celt,  biualtic,  11 ;  btone, 

11,  142 ;  of  bronze,  127 ;  of  jade,  358 ; 
chamber,  rude,  159;  charcoal.  103. 
265,  469.  526;  chief,  and  wife  and 
children,  remains  of,  446;  chippings 
of  stones,  103 ;  circular  instrument,  13 ; 
circumcision,  instrmuents  of,  440 ;  c'st:!, 

12.  140-1.  155-6;  coal,  Kimmeridge, 
13;  coins  (fee  Roman  Coins);  coins, 
German,  318 ;  Anglo-Suxon.  tb. ;  Byzan- 
tine, t6. :  Arabic  or  Kuflc,  ib.;  coins, 
Roman,  74;  brass  coins,  11;  Claudius, 
Gothicus,    12,  33,   143;    Constantine, 

11,  12.  143,  H;5;  family  of,  11  ;  Con- 
stans,  11;  Constantine  II.,  11,  339; 
Constantinopolis,  11  ;  Constantine 
Junior,  12,  143;  (Jratian,  11  ;  Ha- 
drian, 84  ;  from  Tiberius  to  Trojan, 
339;  Theodosius,  209;  Urbs  Roma, 
11:  Valens,  11;  Valentinian,  11,  12, 
36,  143,  144,  209;  combs,  engravings 
on,  218;  compa>s,  leg  of,  218;  como, 
627;  copper,  120;  cromlechs,  143; 
cylinder  paKially  pierced,  359 ;  dagger, 
bronze,  145 ;  brans  or  bronze.  12,  13, 
14;  dart  or  iavelin  point,  142;  dog's 
bones,  527 ;  drinking  cup  (fragments  . 

12.  145.  297;  earthenware.  525;  elec- 
tnim  plutc,  part  of  quiver  ornamented 
>»ith  flgures  of  animals  and  Greek  in- 
scription. 446-7;  enamels.  145;  en- 
graved dagger  and  Wurm  knot,  245  ; 
fibula.  11.  13.  142.  210,  297;  fibuU, 
gold.  l.')6;  flat  basin,  large.  217 ;  flint, 
11.  12.  14.  146,  165,  182.  21H;  frag- 
ments  oU  286 ;  flakes,  and  instruments 
of.  447;  flowers,  silver,  156,  339; 
Faustina,  medal  of.  405;  garnets,  11  ; 
giant,  remains  of,  RiO,  156;  glass,  13. 
339 ;  gla^s  beoils.  ib. ;  gla^  molten 
drop  of,  218;  gold-enamelled  necklace 
ami    bracelets,  440;   gold    cross,  11; 
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necklace,  12  ;  brooch,  212  ;  ornaments, 
13.  358,  451 ;  goblet,  silver,  297;  gold, 
traces  of,  155 ;  hair,  human,  ciiesnut- 
coloured,  526;  hammer-head,  12; 
handle  of  knife,  13 ;  helmets  orna- 
mented with  bronze  and  silver,  114 ; 
hone  of  sandstone,  12 ;  horns,  74 ; 
stags',  13,  10.') ;  of  other  animals,  105. 
150;  horse,  446;  bones  and  teeth  of, 
404 ;  teeth,  12  ;  bones,  183,  527 ; 
human  remains,  165,  209,  217,  356, 
444 ;  ashes  and  bones,  469  ;  hair,  526  ; 
human  interments,  185,  359 ;  original 
or  fc^condarj',  209,  284 ;  inscriptions, 
246,  314 ;  implements  of  flint  and  bone, 
145,  184,  185,  217,  218,  359;  of  iron, 
218;  of  modern  form,  318;  of  flint, 
286;  inscriptions,  246,  314;  instru- 
ments, 13 ;  ironstone,  12 ;  ivory  tweezers, 
103;  jade,  axes  in,  358;  jet  bracelet, 
210;  ornaments,  217;  knife,  11,  146; 
knife  with  iron  sheath,  12  ;  iron,  212  ; 
knife-shaped  articles.  218  ;  lacry- 
luatory,  Kunian,  165 ;  medal,  404 ; 
metal,  lump,  155 ;  nails,  527 ;  orna- 
ments, Anglo-Saxon,  11;  rude,  185; 
more  refined,  211 ;  of  gobUt,  297 ; 
dragitns,  tortoise,  fantastic  heads  of 
animals,  297 ;  in  gold  and  bronze,  358, 
626 ;  and  copp€*r,  527 ;  oyster  shells, 
74 ;  jK-bbles,  218 ;  pin,  iron,  13 ;  bronze 
ditto,  141, 216 ;  c<ipper,  210 ;  pine  iwles 
partly  burnt,  526;  point,  flint,  of 
dairt  or  javelin,  142 ;  pottery,  fine, 
broken,  357;  lottery,  rude,  12,  217, 
218,  285,  339;  Roman,  105,  106; 
black,  285 ;  fine.  404  ;  retl  and  black, 
rude  British,  105, 285 ;  Koman  British, 
or  Medieval,  lt;5 ;  precious  stom-s, 
trjici'S  of,  142 ;  punch,  iron,  218 ;  rat's 
Ixmcs,  13 ;  rin^,  gold,  210 ;  iron,  i6. ; 
bronze,  218,  487;  Kuncs,  244;  repre- 
seiitatitms  of  stag  and  camels,  218 ; 
shield,  frap:ment8  of,  1 56 ;  silver-flower 
Hword-ornjiments,  156 ;  slate,  525 ; 
spear  heads,  flint  or  btone,  1S2  ;  skulls, 
human,  155,  525;  snaftle  bridle,  \n(j; 
sword,  iron,  148, 156, 184  446  ;  svenite, 
217;  sea  shells,  218;  silver,  13',  243; 
skeletons,  human,  11,  14,  17,  76,  145, 
148,  16,"),  209,  289,  313;  sling-stones. 
210;  8p<ar-head,  11,12;  of  brass,  103; 
sculptured  slab,  365 ;  »t;tined  fragments, 
218  ;  stag's  Iwnes,  216  ;  .-tatuettes,  'MVJ  ; 
stone,  11,  165;  j)oliKln*d  st<»nes,  218; 
atone  button,  210;  stone  shot,  ih.; 
btuds  of  coal,  13 ;  tiles,  Itomano-ltiillic, 
338 ;  others,  359 ;  toeth  of  animals. 
12;  human,  155,  216;  of  iiornc,  4ot ; 
tweizerf,  ivory,  103;  terra  cotta.  339 ; 
toniuos,  gold.  210;  silver,  243;  unis, 
11-1,3,  143,  179,  264;  with  ashes, 
184,  210 :  of  stone,  210  ;  for  burial.  527  ; 
viLse.-*,  140-1,  357 ;  whetstone,  13 ; 
wrxxl,  coals,  74;  wood,  burnt,  182; 
wofMl,  daik,  526. 


Finds  in  Denmark,  10 ;  Derbyshire,  11 ; 
Winster  Moor,  ib,;  Pegges  Barrow, 
ib.;  Long  Bood,  ib.;  Haddoo  Firid 
Barrow,  ib, ;  Gib  HUl,  ib, ;  Crow  FlaU, 
ib. ;  Galley  Lowe,  12 ;  Miiining  Lowe, 
ib. ;  Borther  Lowe,  ib, ;  Rollej  Luwe, 
ib. ;  Ashford  Moor,  ib. ;  Oarder  Lowe, 
t&. ;  New  Inns,  ib.;  Net  Lowe,  13; 
Castem,  ib.;  Ghartham  Downs,  A.; 
Stand  Lowe,  ib.;  Wetton  and  Ham, 
ib. ;  Middleton  Moor,  ib. ;  Come  Lowe, 
ib. ;  Dowe  Ix)we.  ib. ;  valley  of  Sfimroe^ 
16 ;  Abbeville,  ib. ;  Gray's  Inn  LoAe, 
it). ;  Nineveh,  34 ;  at  Avebury,  74 :  at 
Cricliie,  75 ;  at  Hakpen,  76 ;  contcnU 
of,  250 ;  tuntuli.  analysis  of  contents  of, 
1 1 ;  flnds  ot  Stonehenge,  103-5 ;  at  Wert 
Kennet,  285  et  teg. ;  inferences  from, 
288 ;  inference  from  natare  of,  lOti ; 
from  coins,  338 ;  from  absence  of  British, 
Gallic,  and  Christian  coins,  340 ;  from 
Koman  pottery,  360 ;  few  inferences  of 
a^'e  possible  from  finds  in  India,  and 
why,  480;  no  iron  or  bronze,  but 
cop]>er,  in  North  America,  517 ;  and 
tools  only  of  copper,  517. 

Finn,  suitor  of  Graine,  225. 

Firbolgs,  or  Belgie,  in  Ireland,  176; 
when,  193;  defeat  ot  Moytura,  17U; 
how  lon^  in  Ireland,  193 ;  whence  they 
came  thither,  193. 

Fire,  worship  of,  forbidden  by  Councils, 
25. 

Flann,  son  of  Conaing,  201. 

Flint  remains  found  at  Abbeville,  16 
note ;  inference  from.  166 ;  symbolic 
of  what,  447.    See  Finds. 

Flower,  Mr.,  account  of  African  moon- 
ments,  396 ;  and  tlieir  builders,  403. 

Ford,  !^Ir.,  his  '  Handbook  of  Spain.' 

Fordunt,  see  Boecc. 

Formorians,  from  Africa,  settled  in  Ire- 
land. 176;  dispossessed  by  Belgio,  176  : 
of  same  race  ns  Dananns,  187. 

Forres,  Sweno's  stout*  at.  59. 

Fountains,  worship  of,  24-5. 

Fouquet,  M.,  fee  (ialles,  M. 

Four-cornered  grave,  449. 

*'  Four  Masters "  cited,  213,  225,  382. 

France,  climate  of,  at  eiK)ch  c»f  •*  Cave 
men,'*  17  ;  finds  in,  16 ;  mcnhirx.  5i^ ;  a 
single  w^ulptured  stone  there,  59  noie: 
French  study  of  rude-stone  inonoinents, 
recent,  but  scientific,  325;  *  Dirtioniiaire 
des  Anttquitc^  Ct-ltiques,*  t/». ;  BiTtnnid, 
M.,  hid  map  of  Franco,  3'J6 ;  p-niTsl 
distribution  of  Frinch  monumfuU, 
//>. ;  no  dolmens  in  Kli^t  of  Franci*. 
327 ;  date  of  Ct  Itic  lirfct  in\-ll^i•  n  of 
(iaul, 327, 33* ;  twt)  tarly  i-onteraimnrr 
races  in,  328;  the  *ac'  termination, 
329;  church  archit«*cturo  in  doltiM*ii 
rtgion  of  the  South  of  France,  331 ; 
form  (»f  dolmen  di!<tingui»hes  dolmens 
in  Brittany  from  those  in  Sooth  of 
France,  335 ;  Confolens,  337 ;  plan  of. 
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ih. :  error  of  French  anUquarien,  ib. ; 
iind,  337-9 ;  dolmens,  840 ;  size,  num- 
ber, and  beauty  of,  ib.;  few  and  im- 
perfect circles,  t6. ;  **  AU^  couverte  " 
or  "  Grotte  des  Feca,"  ih. ;  examples  of, 
elsewhere  tlian  in  France,  ib. ;  their 
distribution  here,  340 ;  Stiumur,  EsBty 
liocmuriaker,  Bagneux,  Mettray,  311 ; 
form  of  Freneli  dolmens,  342;  Kru- 
kenho,  ib. ;  comparative  age  of,  343 ; 
demi-dolinens,  rocking  htones,  &c.,  345 
et  ieq;  Carnac,  cemetery  and  battle- 
field, 340;  alignments,  Camao  and 
PIrdeven,  St.  Barbe,  350 ;  Maeneo  and 
Kermurio,  351;  map,  352-3;  stone 
rows,  354;  differ  how,  Ihpom  Stoue- 
henge  and  Btennis,  355 ;  head  of 
column  of  St.  I^be,  Mont  St.  Michel, 
ib. ;  find,  35(> ;  Kcrlescant»  find, 
357 ;  Ploubamel,  double  dolmen  and 
find,  35K ;  long  barrow,  Moustotr- 
I'amac,  ib. ;  find,  359 ;  Locmariaker, 
cemetery,  dolmen,  3G0 ;  sculptured 
stones  at  Mane'  Lud,  361 ;  dolmen, 
Dol  ar  Marchant,  ib. ;  end  btone  and 
roof,  sculptured,  362 ;  fallen  obelisk, 
363 ;  compared  to  dolmen  at  Krukenho, 
ib. ;  all^  couverte,  364 ;  ornamented 
stones,  ib. ;  Mane  er  Il*roek,  and  find, 
if).;  Gavr  Iiinis,  sculptured  stones, 
365 ;  resemble  bculpturoH  at  Lough 
Crew,  366;  thret-boled  utone,  tools 
used,  ih. ;  Tuuiiac,  tumulus  and  find, 
ib. :  ('rozon  alignnicnts,  ihcir  origin 
and  puriHMM)  obttcuro,  367 :  Ore  do 
Cojou,  double  alignment,  circle,  en- 
closures, dolmen,  367-8  ;  Prois«ac,  t6. ; 
date  and  object  of  monuments  at 
Oamac,  370  ei  teq. ;  Cania^,  Krdeven, 
and  8t.  liarbe,  are  they  parts  of  one 
whole?  372;  argument  against  their 
existence  in  C«Mir*H  time,  373;  not 
pre-Uonian,  A. ;  early  history  not  satis- 
factory. Ok  ;  battlt^  Wtween  Maximus 
and  (iratian,  \b.\  ('onan  Meriadoc 
374  ;  author's  view  as  to  origin  of 
Camac  mouumentu,  374-5 ;  Cirallon's 
war  with  Liberius  and  Northern  piraten, 
374 ;  ItomanH  never  nettled  in  Brittany, 
370;  effect  there  of  Homan  biiilding- 
Htylo,  1*6 ;  and  of  withdrawal  of  Romans, 
304. 

Franks,  M.,  birf  i-hotograph  cf  Balln 
dolmen,  321. 

French  antiquaries,  errorn  of,  337. 

Frer<>,  Mr.,  his  find  at  Abl)evillp,  16 
note. 

Freyrso,  battle  at,  276. 

Frey's  Howe,  opeiie<l,  527. 

Friar's  lleel  stone  at  Htonehenge,  7. 

Frode  Frodegodc,  tomb  of,  299. 

Frode  V.,  27h,  288. 

Galatia,  importance  of  dolmens  Uiere, 

if  any,  to  IVIiic  th«)ry,  44C. 
Gallea,  M.  Rene,  explores  MontSt  Michel, 


364;  with  M.  Fouquet  explores  Tu- 
miac,  find,  366. 

Galley  Low,  find  at,  12. 

Gallicia,  dolmens  in,  378. 

Ganora,  tee  Guinevere. 

Gariock,  Newton  stone  at,  57. 

Garrywhin  alignment,  529. 

Gaul,  Pliny's  tale  of  snakes  in,  4;  no 
stone  temples  in,  mentioned  by  Cn&ar 
or  Tacitus,  20. 

Gavr  Innis,  in  Morbibfw,  43,  364 ;  sculp- 
tures, lioled  stone,  365;  compared  to 
Lough  Crew,  366;  holes  ana  trough 
below,  ih. ;  object  of  it 

Gernldus  Gambrensis,  his  statement  as 
to  removal  of  stones  to  Stonehenge, 
107;  how  fable  originated,  108. 

Gennans,  worship  of,  in  groves  only, 
20. 

Germany,  North  {tee  6candina\'ia);  dol- 
mens in,  301. 

Gervaise  mentions  cemetery  at  Canter- 
bury, 22. 

Ghazni,  Saracenic  arches  at,  457. 

Giant  tribes  in  Pfdestine,  builders  of 
dolmens  ?  442 ;  circles.  453. 

"  Giant'a  dance,"  Geraldus  and  Ware 
cited  as  to,  107  note. 

Giant's  gnive,  229;  circle  there,  ib. 

Giants'  towers,  415. 

Giara,  plan  of,  Nurliag  of,  430.  See 
Mediterranean  Islandii. 

Gib  Hill,  find  at,  11,  »ee  Derbyshire; 
analogue  of  Silbury  Hill,  147. 

Gildas  cited,  87;  a^  to  interments  at 
Stonehenge,  110. 

Gilead,  (lolmens  in,  442  ;  last  safe  place  for 
dolmens  before  India,  443. 

Gizeh,  date  of  pyramid  of,  31. 

Glasfurd,  Capt.,'find  by,  487. 

Glem,  or  (ilein,  river,  Arthur's  battle 
near,  135. 

Glen  Columbkille,  225. 

Glen  Columbkille  and  Glen  Malin,  survey 
of  Mr.  Norman  Moore,  520;  crom- 
lechs or  dolmens,  stone  chambers,  soli- 
tary stoneH,  320 ;  plan  of  one,  521 ; 
groups  of,  523-4  ;  find,  525 ;  resem- 
blanc<>  of  one  to  Calliagb  Birra's  tomb, 
525. 

Caen  Malin  More,  225. 

G(Nlmundingham,  devtruction  of  church 
at,  23. 

Gond,  9te  Bhil. 

Gongora  v  Martinez,  Don,  his  work  cited, 
377. 

Gordon,  rrincipul,' anecdoir^s  of,  respect- 
ing holed  stones  at  btennis,  255. 

Gorm,  monument  of,  27;  date  of,  126, 
296  ei  ieq. ;  dragon  on,  245. 

Gothland  perhaps  mentioned  by  Dio- 
dorus,  8. 

Gottenburg,  drawings  of  ships  on  Bionea 
at,  303. 

GoUingen,  no  dolmens  in,  301. 

Gower  oaves,  16. 
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Gozo,  spiralA  and  8croIl8  at,  compared  to 

those  at  Mycenn,  424. 
Graine,  daughter  of  Cormac  Mtio  Art, 

see  Be<l8. 
Oralloii,  king  of  Briton,  his  wars,  374. 
Grandmont,  holed  dolmen  at,  343. 
Grange,  New,  cairns  at,  5'2. 
Gratian,  defeat  of,  in  Brittany,  374. 
Grave,  four  cornered,  449. 
Greece,  Aryan  occupation  of,  39;  early 

tombs  in  Greece,  ib.;    succession  of 

arrhitectuml  styles,  393.  See  Bactrian. 
Gret'ks  of  Bactria  intnKlucc  usage  of 

stone  monuments  in  India,  48 ;  Greek 

kings  mentioned  bv  Asoka,  498. 
Greenland,  route  ot  early  peoplers  of 

America,  516. 
Greenmount,  tumulus  at,  231 ;  digging^ 

at,  ib. ;  date,  232. 
Greenwell,  Canon,  his  researches  as  to 

prehistoric  tumuli,  289. 
Gregory  the  (ireat,  letter  of,  respecting 

English  idols,  21. 
Gnmingen,  dolmens  in  301. 
(vrottes  des  Fe6»,  nee  Alices  couvertes. 
Groups  of  stones  in  England,  56. 
Groves,  sacred,  465. 
Guest,  Dr.,  accuracy  of  liis  dates,  86; 

opinions  as  to  place  of  Arthur's  last 

battle,  87. 
Guidebert  circle,  531. 
Guin,  Arthur's   8th  Uttle  there,   137, 

172. 
Guinevere,  where  bom  and  burie<l?  134. 
Guzerat,  ruins  in,  of  Hahommedan  city, 

457. 


Hacas  Pen,  tee  IInkp<?n  Hill. 
Hadrian,  mausoleum  of,  40 ;  coins  of,  84. 
Hngiur  Khem,  plan  of  cone,  423 ;  pitmark- 
ings,  424 ;  altar,  425 ;  headless  image, 

Hug's  Hill,  213.    See  Slieve  na  Calliage. 

Haken,  his  victory,  291. 

Hakpcn  Hill,  circle  and  avenue,  4  ;  double 
circles,  64 ;  Dr.  Stukeley's  tlieory  as  . 
to,  4;  dimensions,  65;  menti<med  in  • 
Charter  of  Athelstano,  73 ;  dimensions 
of  ovals,  75 ;  stones,  76 ;  find,  76 ;  date  \ 
of  interments,  77;  Camden's  account, 
78 ;   Saxon   and   Danish  buriuhi,  ib. ; 
Roman  road  at,  83. 

Hale  Farm.  117. 

Hulkor,  H05;  dolmen,  with  drawing  of 
ships,  circles  witli  crosses  or  chariot- 
whi-els,  304. 

Hamlet,  citation  fmin,  286. 

Hannibal  in  S])aiii,  3S0. 

Hanover  dolmen,  301 ;  with  enclosure, 
308. 

Harald  Blaatand,  296. 

Harald  Hildetand,  his  defeat,  280 ;  grave, 
282. 

Harold  Harfagar,  248;   when  took  the  ' 
Orkneys,  250. 

Haugagerdlum,  249. 


Havard  the  Happy.  250. 

Havard,  Earl,  where  interred,  29ft. 

Hauran,  Boman  tombs  in  the,  445. 

Haxthauaen,  cited  as  to  Steppes,  448^. 

Headstone,  sm  Kivik. 

Hocatffios  oitod,  8. 

Height  of  mound  an  indicatioii  of  it*  an, 
142  nUe. 

Helmstadt,  once  dolmeoa  were  near,  901. 

Hengist  and  Horsa,  119 ;  Uengiai**  gmnd- 
son,  57 ;  his  treachery,  107. 

Henry  of  Huntingdon  cited  na  to  trilitlu 
at  htonehenge,  94. 

HeracloidiB,  return  of,  what  fijcnred  br, 
39. 

Heraldic  symbolism,  273. 

Heremon,  Spanish  race  of,  in  Ireland,  381 
et  teq. ;  kings  of  this  race  in  Iieland, 
where  buried,  200. 

Herodotus,  his  descripttonf  of  tomb  of 
Alyattet,  31 ;  his  account  of  the  Naao- 
menes,  407. 

Herrestrup,  dolmen  at,  303;  ahipa.  and 
circles  with  crosses  engraved  upon,  3U3. 

Hesiod,  his  statement  as  to  respectife 
antiquity  of  brass  or  iron,  35. 

Hiero's  temple  at  mouth  of  Loire,  21. 

Hildebrand,  his  account  of  digging*  and 
find  at  Odeu's  Howe,  526. 

Hildesheim,  no  dolmen  at,  901. 

Hindu  Goni,  412. 

Hindus  as  builders,  457 ;  did  not  employ 
the  arch,  457 ;  not  immutable,  458. 

Historic,  monuments  not,  416. 

Hjame,  tomb  of,  !299. 

Hjortehammer,  singular  form  of  craves 
at,  316 ;  date  of,  according  to  \l  ona;^, 
316  ;  Viking  graves  at,  528. 

Ho:ire,  Sir  K.  C,  5 ;  his  work  on  Wilt- 
shire, ib, ;  his  authority,  in  what  qat*- 
tionable,  10 ;  his  account  of  Hakpm, 
77 ;  etymolfig}'  of  Marlborough,  84  :  sur- 
veyed Mardt-n,  85 ;  his  opinion  of«  8B : 
plan  of  Stout'licnge,  91 ;  cited  as  to 
Stonehenge,  101-5, 110;  SUntonUrea. 
150 ;  finil  by  long  burrows,  289. 

Hob  Hurst's  housis  172. 

Hobisch,  double  dolmen  at,  309. 

Hiick  Norton,  tlefcat  of  English  at«  126. 

Holback,  810. 

Holes  in  dolmens,  161;  Plus  Xewjdd 
monolith  at  Stennis,  255;  ceremnnjr 
connected  with.  ib. ;  date  of,  25t> ;  cer- 
tainly Soandiimvian,  258;  in  Fimncv, 
Trio,  (irandmont,  Bas  lAnguedoc, 
M'AA ;  unibiflla  form  has  analogui^  iu 
India,  &c ,  343 ;  lioltm  ns  vn trances  in 
ciiamWrs  at  KerU-si.*ant  an<i  limlmar- 
ton,  :<57;  others  ut  Finistm*.  :i.V8; 
(tavr  Innis,  365 ;  objtvts  ttf  holes  tlM>rv, 
trough  U'low,  366:  in  trilithon,  411; 
in  dolmen  in  Ciimssia.  447 ;  at  Kajun- 
koloor,  4()9;  infervuc<*  of  oonni'xmn  of 
laco  from,  495.    See  Tumulus. 

Holland,  ddmcns  in,  301.  Set  Dreatlie. 
liunebcds. 
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Hollnud,  U'^v.  l^Ir.,  cited  as  to  8inai,  443; 
liud  by,  444. 

Ilolsteiii,  dolmens  in,  301. 

Holy  Land,  m0  Palestine. 

Horaa.hid  barial-plaoe,  119-21;  battle  be- 
tween and  Vortigcrn,  119. 

Horses,  aoorificee  of,  in  the  Steppes,  449- 
62. 

Horstead,  Horea  perhaps  there  buried, 
121. 

Ilouel's  monuments  in  Ifalfa,  416. 

Howes,  Danish  and  8axun  burials  in,  104 ; 
British  ditto,  to  what  date,  (b. ;  Danish 
kings  buried,  260;  to  what  date,  argu- 
ment from,  297. 

Hoxay.  249-60. 

Hubba  the  Dane,  his  era,  104. 

Hue  and  Oabet  cited  as  to  monasticiflm 
in  the  East,  602. 

Human  remains,  $ee  Finds. 

Human  sacrifices  amongst  Anglo-Saxons, 
281-6;  and  Kiiouds  in  India,  460;  in 
Cuttack,  466. 

Humble,  tomb  of,  299. 

Hunebods,  318,  e<  9eq. ;  Emmrn,  320-1 ; 
Ballo,321 ;  were  they  originitlly  covered, 
321;  (Ironingen  and  FrieaUnd,  322; 
use  and  date,  ih. 

Huuettadt.  dragon  at,  246. 

Hwitaby  circles  and  Bacta  stones,  290. 

Hydahs  in  Alaska,  18 ;  compared  to 
Cave  men,  1 6. ;  accounts  of,  18  note; 
whether  of  race  of   mound  builders, 

Hy  Fiachnuh  cited,  233. 

Hyfierboreans,  mentioned  by  IModorus,  8 ; 
circular  templen  amongst,  ib. ;  fulsely 
supposed  to  oe  inhabitants  of  Britain, 
ib. 

Ibkrian s,  or  Celttberians,  227 ;  in  Britain, 
U>2;  in  Donegal,  227;  dolmens,  228; 
Irish  dolmens,  238 ;  not  very  ready 
cf inverts  U^  Christian ity,  228. 

Idolit,  worship  of,  Councib  forbidding, 
24,  26. 

Hum,  find  at,  13. 

IniagcH,  headless,  426 ;  of  dead  on  tombs, 
449. 

India,  ti'mples  of,  1;  no  Druids  in,  6; 
okiMTVations  on,  7;  when  iron  Hrst 
known  in,  36;  tomlw  in,  41;  holed 
strmes,  313  :  wetttemmost  dolmen, 
443  ;  rude-stone  monuments,  466 ; 
dat44  of  AryanH  crowing  Indus,  of 
Vi'flas  and  lawK  of  Mciiou,  466 ;  no 
existing  stone  building  prior  to  Awika, 
ib. :  prr>gress  of  Indlm  architecture 
contrasted  with  that  of  other  countries, 
467;  Hindu  not  immutable,  469 ;  but 
other  nu'es  an*  so,  469-461 ;  Khas»ia 
Hills  462 ;  rude  monuments  there 
simibr  to  European  examples,  ib.; 
cremation  amongst  Khasaias,  463 ; 
futieroal  seats,  ib. ;  origin  of  menhirs 
there,  stone  turbans,  464 ;  menhirs  and 


tables,  t6.;  turban-stone,  stone-table, 
trilithon,  ib.;  no  circles  and  align- 
ments, tumuli,  nor  sculptures,  but 
coincidences  with  Western  nations,  466 ; 
point?  of  similaritj  and  of  dissimilarity 
to  Druidical  institutions,  ib.;  date  of 
monuments,  ib. ;  Kamarupa,  466 ; 
Sylhet,  ib. ;  Western  India,  ife. ;  Bel- 
gaum  altars  or  tables,  467 ;  small  cir- 
cles, central  stones,  worship  of  Betal, 
t6. ;  dolmen  at  Rajunkoloor,  468 ;  dosed 
dolmen,  469;  find,  470;  cairns,  ib,; 
Raichore  Doab  dolmens  surrounded 
by  double  circles,  470 ;  arrangement  of 
dolmens  at  Rajunkoloor,  ib. ;  cairns  at 
Jewurgi,  find,  471:  purpose  of  each 
set  of  dolmens,  472 ;  their  ages,  ib. ; 
double  dolmen,  Coorg,  473;  tomb, 
Nilgiri  Hills,  ib. ;  sepulchral  circles  at 
Amravati,  474 ;  circular  rail,  476 ;  dis- 
tribution of  dolmens  in  India,  ib.; 
Karumbers  Buddhists,  477 ;  Dra- 
vichans  or  Tumulians,  478 ;  Karumbers 
and  Singalese,  connexion  of,  i6. ;  im- 
nortauce  of  the  unexplored  territory  of 
Nizam,  ib. ;  Travancore  cromlechs, 
479 ;  mode  of  interment,  offerings  to  de- 
parted spirits,  explanation  of  miniature 
utensils,  479 ;  finds,  4h0 ;  age  of  monu- 
ments, iron  how  long  known  in  India, 
ironoillarat  Kutub,  Delhi,  481 ;  sculp- 
turea  Indian  dolmen,  4^;  Iwallee, 
484  ;  group  at  Shahpoor,  486 ;  cross  and ' 
dolmen  at  Katnpur,  486-7;  dolmen 
with  cross  at  Nirmul  Jungle,  488; 
dagobas  in  Ckjylon,  489,  490 ;  dolmen 
at  Fullicondah,  491 ;  Saiichi,  rail  ne«r, 
422 ;  author's  view  as  to  dates  of  hewn 
and  rude-stone  buildings,  ignorance  of 
natives,  493-4;  £asti*m  and  Western 
dolmens,  similarities  between,  how  fiur 
proof  of  connexion,  496 ;  tomb  of  Akbar 
at  Agra,  496;  proof  from  literature 
inconclu^ve,  496  :  from  Asoka's  rock- 
engraved  e<lict,  498. 

Indian  Buddhi(tt<4,  rails  of,  48 ;  art  in- 
fluences elsewhere,  414. 

Indian  origin  of  Kssttnes,  600. 

Inhumation,  different  kinds  and  history 
of,  30. 

Inigo  Jones,  his  treatise  on  Stonehenge, 
23. 

Inquisition,  332. 

Inscriptions  ill  Maes-Howe,  246;  Newton 
Ktone,  |N'rhai>M  earliest  Scotch  inscri{>- 
tion,  271  ;  Kirkliston.  271 ;  Ogliam 
inscription,  271, 

Intenuents,  p\m>*  of,  in  case  of  circles, 
132,  161:  at  Hhap,  Hakpen,  and 
Crichie,  131-2:  Saxim  (ses  Beowulf); 
articles  deposited  by  Saxons,  146-6; 
theory  of  successive  interments,  146; 
socrmdary  intenuents,  166-6;  fallacy 
as  to,  288-9;  Sir  John  Lubbock's  argu- 
ment rpspecting  summit  intermentiy 
166. 

2  N   2 
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International    Prehistorio    Congress   at 
Paris,  337. 

lolaus  with  Tiiespiada)  colonisers  of  Sar- 
dinia, 429. 

lorsola  Faror  or  pilgrims,  244. 

Iran  and  Turan  or  Aniran,  of  what  these 
words  the  equivalents,  50(>. 

Irby  and  Mangles,  Captains,  observe  dol- 
mens in  Syria,  441. 

Irolund,  tomb-bnUding  in,  43;  dolmens 
in,  45 ;  external  ditto,  4(j ;  menhirs  in, 
58;  no  symbolage  in,  59:  bluestones 
fmm,  transported  to  England,  108; 
rude-stone  nionumonts  in,  175;  best 
illustration  of  uie^alithic  reniuins,  ib. ; 
obstruutiun  of  the  ntudy  of  Irisli  raonu- 
mi.Mits,  i6. ;  services  of  Ur.  Petrie,  i6. ; 
materials  for  history  of,  t6. ;  copious 
literature,  176  (see  Moytura);  King 
I«kvhy,  178 ;  Firbolgs  or  Bel g  aria,  179 ; 
tradition  oftbe**  One  Man,*  ib.;  Queen 
MisgHU  Meuve,  184-U;  iianaiins  who? 
188 ;  King  Nuada  of  the  i^ilver  Hand, 
180;  Fomorians,  18(i-7 ;  Breas,  180; 
Ual(»r  of  the  Evil  Eye,  187 ;  the  great 
Daghdii,  ib, ;  Fomorians  and  Dauanus 
alleged  to  bo  of  same  Scandinavian 
race,  ib.;  their  very  early  intercourae 
with  Irisli,  188;  Dunaims  were  Danes, 
ib. ;  chronology  of  tarly  events,  188  et 
seq.;  places  of  royal  interment,  VJO; 
ruceof  Griuithann,  132;  introduction  of 
alphabet,  189,  190;  division  into  king- 
doms, 189;  early  accounts  of  its 
peopling,  ib. ;  Irish  Idstory  doubtfid 
until  Cimboeth,  t6. ;  buriui-places  of 
ancient  kings,  190 ;  first  influx  of  civil- 
ization, when,  at'cording  to  Dr.  Todd, 
193  note ;  Oghums,  190 ;  authentic 
liistory  of  Ireland,  when  couunences, 
acvonling  to  Petrie,  ib. ;  legend  of  the 
Bids  of  Diurniid,  225;  tnuhtion  as  to 
(am  Crm<'t<*riesj ;  St.  Coloiuba,  227; 
Iberians  in  Ireland,  monuments  of,  227 ; 
niurd<*r  of  Datlu  by  foster brotliers, 
233;  l>arbarism  uf  Irish  bcforu  St. 
I*utri<'k,  235-0;  their  civilization  pro- 
gressive, 1230 ;  frtages  of  architectun*, 
237-8 ;  marks  of  triple  systt-m  of  monu- 
ments, 238 ;  imiK>rtani'0  of  them  to 
history,  238 ;  agt^  and  st-qufnce  of  its 
monuments,  237-8 ;  eirclf-buildiiig  ra"0 
in,  274;  dohuen-building  dittt>,  274, 
381 ;  Spanish  niigmti(m  to,  Ilercinon, 
381 ;  wlure  S^mniards  s<'ttled,  382 ; 
date,  ib.     i!>ee  (.Jk-n  C-olumbkille. 

Iron,  when  known  to  (»n*eks,  IsraelitifS, 
Etrnscaiis,  35  ;  nr^um<>nt  from  absence 
of  iron  in  tombs  considcrtHl,  37  ;  when 
introduocd  iifto  Denmark.  England, 
Egypt,  lb. ;  iron,  early  numutacture  of, 
in  India,  482 :  and  now  by  Khussia^ 
especially,  ib. 

Iron  pillar  at  Kutub,  481 ;  date  of,  482. 

Italy,  tumb-building  in,  40;  dolmen  at 
Baturnia,  391-2;    chambered    tumuli. 


392;  hewu  ttonca,  ib,;  Etmiii,  A.; 
why  dolmens  not  so  unifimn  in  Italy 
as  in  France  and  SoandinaTia,  SKI: 
earliest  colonists,  the  Pelugi  and  Tjr- 
rheni,  in  contact  with  mcrelj  skooe- 
hewing  peoples,  ib, ;  reveieiioe  of 
Etrurians  for  dead,  ib,;  their  ellaee- 
ment  by  more  progresaive  rBc«%  Ai: 
liome  adopts  and  improven  Etmaran 
architecture,  ib. ;  and  forces  Spain  and 
France  to  a  more  ambitiooB  sefmliurt^ 
394 ;  their  relajMo  into  nido«tuiw 
monuments,  ib. 
Iwallee,  singular  place  of  dolmen,  484. 

Jacx)b,  stone  set  up  bv,  438-9. 

Jains  succeeded  Buddhists  in  India,  4A9. 

James  I.  directs   re&eazclie*    iespertin;r 

Stonohcnge,  3,  104. 
JunsHen,  Dr.,  his  work  on  Hnnebedi^  319. 
Jarl  Itagnvald,  his  expedition,  244. 
Jnrls,  Oroadiun,  )iow  buried.  297. 
Jeffrey  of  Monmouth  cited,  88 :  aoeonnt 

by,  of  St<mehenge,  106  and  of  Merlin, 

are  justified,   412  ;    his  chamcter  aa 

writer,  100. 
Jellinge,  King  Gorm*s  tomb  at,  245,  29G 

et  ifcq. 
Jersey,  tumulus  in,  51 ;  circle,  52. 
Jewurgi,  cairns  at,  471-2. 
Jey  Sing,  observatories  of,  7,  4.W. 
John,  Ht.,  Baptistery  of,  at  C'aiitcffbur}', 

erected,  22. 
Jones,  ttee  Inigo. 
Joshua,  stone  set  up  by,  43A-I0:   flint 

instruments  of  circumcijtioii    intvTRU 

with  him,  440. 
Joyc*\  Rtfv.  Mr.,  on  crosses,  488. 
Jngg<'niaut,  templu  of,  4»J0. 
J  nines,  remains  there,  'MiS. 
Jutes,  settle  in  and  trade  with   Hiit^iu 

l>efore  Co^Siir's  time,  IX\. 
Jutland,  dolmens  in,  301. 

Kafr  KB  Wku  dolmen  nt,  441. 
K:imnru|>n,  Hindu  kingdom,  406. 
Kiirl  Ijofts,  if  circle  there,  l;tt>. 
Karumbers,   470  tt  «^. ;   origtnalora  vt 

rude  monuments  in  Indiiu  478. 
Katapur,  vrofH  and  dolmen  at,  48(1-7. 
Kemble  cited,   04,  73 ;    as  tu  histitricd 

value  of  iMiem  of  Iletiwulf,  120. 
Kt-mp  How,  130. 
Keiinet     Avetiue    at     Avebury.    e^  -  4 : 

called  **  stone  row  *'  iit  charter  i>r  Atliel- 

stan,  74 ;  river,  statiim  of  8;ix«>ns  U|»in. 

88 ;    long   barrow   himilur   to  lirlLta. 

2S3.     Nre  Uiver  Ki-nm  t. 
Kens  Low,  139;  Uirn>w.  find  at,  145. 
Kent,  division  of,  by  IVile,  120. 
Kent's  Hole,  U\. 
Kenlouailec  alignment,  3(i7. 
Kerland  demi  di>lmen.  liiiO. 
Kerlescant,  3r»l,;(dO;  long  borrow  opvnctl. 

find,  350. 
Kenuario  a^ 
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Keyna,  traditions  respecting,  151. 

Keynler,  citations  &om,  24,  *25 ;  comfiares 
Drenthe  to  Sttmolienge,  819. 

Khassia  Hills,  mdchstone  monuments, 
462  ei  ieq. ;  tribes  practise  cr(*mation, 
463 ;  ftinereal  usages,  463 ;  iron  manu- 
facture, 482. 

Khatours,  tomb  of  Isidorus  at,  ino. 

K bonds  (see  Gonds),  usnges  of,  re^m- 
blance  to  Dniidrt,  460;  Mnjor  Mao- 
pberson's  remarks  respecting  their 
worship,  461 ;  difficulty  of  putting  an 
cud  U»  their  human  sacrifices,  ib. 

King  Stono,  146.    See  Stanton  Drew. 

Kin^^s  of  Denmark,  tomba  of,  15. 

Kiiisi'V,  his  *  Portugal  lllustrattd,'  377. 

Kistvaens,  or  cists,  how  composed,  43; 
contents  of,  ib. ;  when  covered,  43-4 ; 
piissages  into,  43 ;  sculpture  in,  ib. ; 
New  Grange,  i7*. ;  Gavr  Innis,  ib. ; 
Mar8-H(»we,  ib. ;  Arbor  Low,  140 ;  Gib 
Hill.  141 ;  Plas  Newydd.  166. 

Kit's  Cotty  House,  116;  whetber  ever 
covered,  44. 

Kivik  grave,  headstone  of,  314 ;  figures 
upon,  ib. ;  date  a^signed  to,  ib. ;  re- 
sembles one  in  France,  ib. 

Klein-Raden.  301.    See  Cotty  House. 

Knock  na  Hea,  184  ;  cairn  at,  280.  See 
Queen  Miiigun  Bleave. 

Knucke^^Ti,  dnlm<m  nt,  2*29. 

Knowth,  CHini  uf,  1112,  2oO;  id(ntitie<l  by 
Petri**  with  cavo  of  Cuodhba,  201  ; 
H4  arr)ie<l  by  Danes,  ib. 

Kiiiit,  the  gnat  battle  between  and  Olof, 
21*1. 

Koii^^slMcka  liatth^field.  279. 

KonigslM*rg.  dolnieiis  luar,  :{0l. 

Konitz,  dolm*  n  at,  301. 

Knikenbo,  allee  couvirt4>  st,  342 ;  dolmen 
rompaied  with  Dol  ar  Man'liunt,  3t>3. 

Kublier  Roumeia,  tomb  of  Blauritanian 
kirins,  423-4. 

Kur^ans  or  mounds  in  the  St«'f)|ies,  448. 

Kutb  u  Deen,  his  mosque  at  Delhi,  457. 

Kutub  iron  pillar,  35,  481. 

liAmr,  »ee  Clergy  an<l  I^ity. 

l^tidevenec  foiuidetl  by  Gr^llon,  374. 

I^iidver,  sun  of  Thiifin,  where  buried, 
528. 

l>ar^s,  battle  of,  58 ;  st^ >ne  to  mark,  58. 

Lurking,  Kev.  Mr.,  his  vL»it  to  Ayleafonl, 
118. 

T^itbcronwheel,  530  et  netj. 

Ixtin  I»w  mound,  139.     See  Derbyshire. 

L<ran,  Uiok  of,  cited,  2:t3. 

I^«<'h  mtAuiiig  of  word,  44. 

Ix)dwirh,  Dr ,  his  description  of  New 
(■range,  143. 

l^froy,  (teneral,  his  diggings  at  (in  en- 
mount,  231. 

Ix-ogl.uine.  212-3. 

Leslie.  Col.  tVirbis.  2l>4  ;  bis  paiN*r  u|)on 
AUrdeiimbire  eireles,  2()3;  IMgian 
group  dewrilNil  by,  4«f7. 


Lethra,  tomb  at,  of  Harold,  282, 289. 

Leuro,  alignment  at,  867. 

Lia  Fail.  882,  489.   iSte  Stone  of  Destiny. 

Liberius,  Consul,  defeat  of,  374. 

Liegnltz,  dolmen  at,  801.  . 

Lifeaobair  Cairbrie,  his  grave,  213. 

Linn  \  $ee  Linuis{  meaning  of  word,  186 ; 

L^  /  perhaps  Lake  country;  136. 

Lmuis,  where,  136;  locality  of  a  battle 
of  Arthur,  different  opinions  respecting 
locality,  136. 

Liotr,  or  Landver,  sepulchre,  254. 

Listoghil  cairn,  181 ;  mentioned  by  Petrie, 
ib. ;  find  there,  182. 

Llwyd,  Mr.,  201. 

Lockmagen,  129.    See  Wood  Castle. 

Locmariaker,  alltfe  couverte  at,  341 ; 
Dariorigum,  capital  of  Venetes,  349; 
long  barrow.  Mane  Lud.  360 ;  Man^  er 
H'roek,  360;  dolmen  and  sculpture, 
360-1 ;  Dol  ar  Marcliant,  361 ;  allce 
couverte  near,  364 ;  date,  870. 

I^ire,  grottes  des  f6es  along,  341. 

l»ncarty,  defeat  of  Danes  at,  270. 

I^mg  Stow  Cove,  64. 

Iiong-headed  race,  sui)erior  antiquity  of, 
36. 

lx)ngroads,  barrow  at,  11. 

Lot,  department  of,  334. 

Lotbbrok  Ragnar,  victories  of,  290; 
sepulchre  of,  298;  battle  fought  by, 
314. 

Lougli  Crew,  199,  213;  excavations,  218 ; 
cairn  T.  214;  Hag's  Chair,  215;  two 
stones,  216;  cairn  L,  217;  cairn  H. 
ib.;  find  there.  218;  cairn  D,  219; 
otiier  monuments  at,  ib. 

LublMick,  Sir  Jobn,  analysis  )>t,  of  con- 
tents of  numerous  tumiUi,  .11 ;  Park 
Cwn  tumulus  d(*scribed  by,  164. 

Lurun  cited  as  to  Nasokuenes,  407. 

Lug,  grandson  of  Balor,  187. 

Lukis,  Rev.  Mr.,  explores  Camao.  850, 
356-7. 

Lumbenlale  House,  cist  at  Gib  Hill 
removed  U»,  141. 

Liineburg,  doluien  near,  with  enclosures, 
308. 

Luxeiiil)ourg,  (irand  Duchy,  dolmens  in, 
:iOl,  32:^;  to  whom  Referred,  323. 

Lyons,  battle  near,  374. 

Mackknzik,  Col,  his  map  cited,  474  ;  his 

dra>Kingsof  ViracuJls  and  MasteecuUs, 

48:k 
Muepiierwm,  Major  Cbartiiris,  his  work, 

iiienioriuls  of  service   in   India  cited, 

4«>0. 
Madracen,  423;  of  same  type  as  Maltese 

examples,  4. '4. 
Mailmen,  his  'Antiquitcs  prebistoriques 

du  Daneniark,*  IXH;  gives  examples  of 

buried  dolmen,  .'ilO. 
Maenec,  Le,  [MO  et  m»/. 
Maes-Howe  tumulus,  244:    o|ieiietl,   ib.: 

I  arly  s|ioliation  of,  ib. ;  runes  descriptive 
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of  origin,  f6.;  the  spoilers,  who,  ib.i 
inference  from  ranes,  ib.;  engraving 
of  dragon,  similar  to  Danish,  24«1,  24^ 
et  acq. ;  Wurm  knof,  245 ;  inscription, 
246;  age  of,  f6.;  architectun^  of  liowe, 
247;  chamber  and  loculi,  ib.;  reseiu- 
bUnoe  of  mound  to  those  on  Boyne, 
248;  of  what  race  and  age,  249-256; 
unique  monument  must  have  belonged 
to  most  magnificent  race,  258. 

Magas  mentioned  by  Asoka,  498. 

Magh  Mor,  King  of  Spain,  liis  connexion 
with  Ireland,  187. 

Magrnus  Henricksson,  Djinish  Prince,  291. 

Magnus  (Jlaus,  de&cription  by,  of  mega- 
lithio  remains  in  Sweden,  15,  101. 

Mahabharata,  date  of  the,  455. 

Maliommcdans  could  not  influence  the 
nonprogressive  trib.  s  of  India,  459. 

Mahommedanism,  aversiau  to,  in  India, 
459. 

Majorca  and  Minorca,  see  Mediterranean 
Islands,  434. 

Mai  Luinkun,  cross  erecte<l  by,  272. 

Male,  M.,  his  example  of  demi-dolmeu, 
845. 

Maimer,  or  Malmum,  272. 

Malta,  tombs  of,  410;  g^nts*  towers,  415; 

Maltese  monuments,  tee  Mediterraneau 
Islands. 

Man,  Isle  of,  circles  iu,  162 ;  crosses  in, 
273. 

Mane'  erlTroek,  find  there,  339,  360, 364; 
singular  sculptured  slab,  364. 

Mane  Lud,  360. 

Mangles,  Captain,  see  Irby. 

"  Many  Stones,"  group,  529. 

Maols,  or  Murderers,  graves  of  four,  at 
Btillina,  233,  336;  certain  date  of, 
233. 

Munlcn,  63;  circle,  plan,  85. 

Murifnburg,  dolincii  tit,  30. 

Marll>orough,  etymology  of  word,  84. 

Marmora,  (J omit  de  In,  his  work  on  Sar- 
dinia, 428  ft  mtq. 

3Iarsa  ^^innHrit,  renmins  at,  425. 

Mosses,  iiniueiisc',  iLoved  bv  rude  p<*opU>s, 
465. 

Mustt'coulls,  what,  4S3. 

Maurituiiiuu  kings,  tombs  of,  424. 

Mnximus,  ovfrthrow  of  Itoman  jwwer  by, 
373;  his  battle,  374. 

BlayboruugU  {«ce  Penrith  and  Cumn-wi ; 
circle  at,  comi)art'd  to  Little  Salkeld, 
127. 

Meave  Misgan,  Quoon,  $ee  Misgiin. 

Mecklenburg,  dolmens  iu,  301. 

Ml  diterraneun  islands,  non-historii*  niniui- 
ments  of,  Hbu|><,Hl  ftoues,  41.'>,  43(>; 
Malta,  giantM*  towers,  circle',  416; 
(iozo,  417:  lliii^iur  Khem,  419,  423; 
I^lnaiflra,  418-22 ;  nxtfing  of  Multi-st^ 
monninouiH,  -122 :  thesi>  cnnipnn'd  to 
Kubl>er  Koiimeia  and  Miulnuvn.  42f: 
(ao7/i  serolirt  a'ld  Hpiruls  couifNin^l  U* 
those  of    Myeenic    and   Un*eoe,    ib.; 


pit-markings,  i&.;  altars  and 
tables,  22«5;  monuments  not  temples 
but  sepulchres,  425-6;  PhcuiicuuM  in 
Malta,  425 ;  the  mouuments,  of  what 
race  and  ago.  426,  437 ;  prior  to  dol- 
mens, -137;  Sardinic  Nurhags,  4S7; 
rtoreys  uf  Nurhags  and  gruups,  plan  of, 
ib. ;  Santa  Barbara.  4*28,  431 ;  ailenee 
of  history  as  to  them,  429;  Deda- 
lean  buildings  according  to  Diodoms. 
ib.;  La  (iiara,  4:^0;  what  NuHiags 
were,  431;  derivation  of,  432 ;  viewnf 
author  as  to  purpose  of  Nurhaga,  433: 
Balearic  islands,  Talaiots  at  lYepuei, 
Blinorca  bilitiion.  435;  Alajor,  f&.: 
stone  tables,  435-6 ;  rude-stone  circle^. 
432. 

Megalithio  monuments  at  Moytnim,  180 
ft  feq.;  every  kind  of,  cxceiit  avenni-s. 
180-1 ;  mo'iiiment  iu  Deer  Park,  t^Xvjsr^ 
231 ;  its  anomalous  nature,  235;  Celta 
hail  nothing  to  do  with,  aoourding  to 
Bc'rtrand,  254 ;  gap  of,  between  Prance 
and  Scandinavia,  323;  none  in  vallert 
of  Rhine  or  Scheldt,  i6.;  distribolion 
of,  334;  maf),  324;  table,  876;  demi- 
dolniens,  rucking  stones,  315  ei  mq.\ 
Camac,  350 ;  Tiaret,  397. 

Megalithio  remains,  how  to  atody,  19; 
rarely  in  this  country  contain  flint* 
bronze,  or  iron,  19;  style  uniform, 36;  a^e 
of,  37 ;  resemblance  to  Buddhist  atrvr- 
ture,  42  (ses  Kistvaens);  mark  lattle- 
fields,  family  sepulchres,  or  graves  uf 
distinguislied  men,  15;  great  light  as 
to.  derivable  from  Irish  remains,  173. 

Melkart  and  Astarte,  temple  in  Malta 
de<licated  to,  425. 

*  Memorials  of  Service,*  work  of  Major 
Charteris-Macplierson,  460. 

Menhirs,  29;  derivation  of  word,  57: 
where,  f6. ;  pur])OHe,  ib, ;  aingle  intiines 
iu  f'cripture,  (Jreeci*,  Ktruriii.  ifc.;  rarely 
inscrilx^il,  ib. ;  in  In*land,  Walea.  Sntt- 
hind.  59;  Franct%  ib. ;  at  Lochri»t,  lA.: 
IK'nmark,<»0  (AM  MonoiitUs);  porptwe 
of  menhir  in  Khassia,  463 ;  Western  not 
aftt>r  Tartar  models,  452. 

Menou,  laws  of.  dato  of,  455. 

MeriiuUvConan,  British  i^uce  inFranee, 
374 :  wars  of,  ib. 

3Ierivale,  briilge  at,  55-6:  parallel  linei 
uf  stones  at,  54;  their  piurpniM',  il».'. 
avenue,  eirclcs,  autl  cmmK*ch  at.  .Vm!. 

Merlin,  his  bury,  S4 ;  his  rvmiieximi  with 
Stiuiehengc,  107;  fable  about,  133: 
explaintMi.  412. 

Metiniy,  alK^  couvcrte  at,  IMl. 

Mexiciii  temples,  514;  race  non-pn.*- 
gressive  lieyond  a  certdu  pinnt,  19. 

MexiiNi,  carved  stone  raitiium<>tita  in.  517- 

MiamiAburgh,  aepulchral  moumi  at,  h\\, 

Miana,  ein*le  at,  453. 

Mien>hthic  remains,  40,  41,  47. 

.Mirf;h>.  ahegitl  burial-plaotMif  Uuiue^tn, 
131. 
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Migrration  from  France  to  Algeria,  i09 ; 
of  people  settled  around  Mediterranean, 
410. 

Migration  theory,  how  proved  or  dis- 
proved, 443,  445. 

Minho,  dolmens  in,  378. 

Miniature  urns  and  utensils  in  Indian 
tomb,  use  of,  explained,  479. 

Minjana,  Don  Rafael,  pamphlet  by,  377. 

Minning  Low,  130,  142-3.  See  Derby- 
shire. 

Minorca^  i^  Mediterranean. 

Minyas,  tomb  of,  33. 

*■  Mirabilibus  Auscultationibus,  De,'work 
ascribed  to  Aristotle,  429,  434. 

Misoellaneous,  aee  Blounds. 

Misgan  Meavo,  Queen,  cairn  of,  183; 
kUled  by  whom,  184  {tee  Moytura); 
poem  of  her  life  and  adventures,  196 ; 
her  husband,  197. 

Mniddra,  elliptical  chambers,  417 ;  plans 
of  monuments  at,  418-22 ;  cones,  419 ; 
pit-markings,  420 ;  openings  in  walls, 
shelve  s  or  loculi  or  columbaria  ?  420  ; 
nwfs,  421. 

Mod(>stU8,  his  zeal  of  proselytism  un- 
successful in  Uriitany,  373. 

Mogalami  and  Sariputra,  disciples  of 
Bwidha,  504. 

Mogols,  dwmcs  of,  40. 

Molyneux,  Bir  Thomas,  202. 

Monasticisui  in  the  West,  499;  Vestal 
Virgins,  Antony,  ih.;  Essi*nes,  500; 
hitttory  silent  as  to  roonasticism  in  the 
Kust,  not  so  arrhitecturi*,  r)01 ;  imitattHl 
by  the  West  from  the  Fast,  ib.;  {lecu- 
liaritif^H  introdu('t>d,  502. 

Monrtliths  at  Ht<-nnis,  242;  holed,  242, 
255;  Setif,  :JI»7. 

Moiit  St.  Miclu^K  possibly  occupiid  by 
CiD^ar,  20 ;  fiml,  35i;. 

Montfort,  Simon  de,  481. 

*  Monunienta  Britannica '  cited,  87. 

Monuments,  tee  Uude-8tone. 

Moon  woridiip  forbi<lden,  25. 

Moore,  Norman,  BIr.,  his  visit  to  Glen 
Columbkille,  225;  K'ttcrs  from,  ro- 
sijeoting,  Appemiix^  520-3. 

Moors  in  Spain,  381. 

Motes,  or  places  of  judgment,  stones  to 
mark,  2f>. 

Mounds  of  sacrifice  in  North  America, 
513;  of  sepulture,  514;  t«.^m|)lo, 
i7>. ;  animal  moundis,  515 ;  cimical 
monndH,  513. 

Moustoir  Camac,  long  1>arrow  and  find, 
358-9. 

MoTtura,  176;  two  battles  at,  175;  nar- 
rative of,  by  ODimovan,  170;  first 
liottle  at  North  Moytura,  17(j-7 ;  second 
little  at  South  Mf)ytura,  177-9 ;  circles, 
177;  cairns,  ib.;  cairn  of  "One  Man," 
178 ;  imfioitaneo  ainl  varieties  of  monu* 
Hifiitsat  Northern  Moytura,  18() ;  map, 
181;  plan  of  circloM,  182-3;  dolmen, 
183;    tomb  of  Mifgau   Meave,    184; 


locality  of  it  doubted,  185 ;  account  of 
battle  of  Northern  Moytura,  186; 
dates  of  battles,  188,  197;  when  ac- 
counts first  written,  197 :  localities  of 
battles,  198;  monuments  at,  contrasted 
with  English  and  Scandinavian  ex- 
amples, 198 ;  resemblance  ofl  to  Braa- 
valta,  280,  304. 

Muir  Divock,  130 ;  circles  at,  130. 

Mule  HUl,  157-8.    See  Circles,  Small. 

Mulhevan,  Mr.,  aooount  of  Katapur, 
487. 

Mull  of  Gantyre  circles,  262. 

Munch,  Professor,  his  observations  as  to 
spoilers  of  Maes-Howe,  244 ;  mentions 
Halfdan's  barrow,  250. 

Mycenie,  tombs  of  Atridie  at,  32,  36; 
analogous  to  Jersey  circles,  52,  53; 
scrolls  and  spirals  there  resemble  those 
of  Gozo,  424. 

Nablgns,  dolmens  on  road  to,  441. 
Naper,  Mr.,  excavations  by,  213. 
NaMamones,  who,  407;   Herodotus  men- 
tions their  veneration  of  dead,  t&. ;  a 

plundering  tribe,  t6. 
Navarre,  dolmens  in,  378. 
Ncmt'dh,  three  sons  of,  179. 
Ni'nnius,  his  account  of  origin  of  Stone- 

h<nge,  107  ;  of  Arthur's  battles,  135. 
Nestorians,  how  far  to  the  east,  488. 
Net  ly)we,  find,  13. 
Netterville  House,  tumulus,  209.. 
New  Craig  circle,  263. 
Now  Grange.  43,  52;   Royal   oemetery, 

192,201. 
New  Inn,  12. 

Newark  Works  in  America,  511. 
Newton,  263;  sculptureil  stone,  263,  271. 
Niall.  father  of  Leoghairc,  212. 
Nieol,  Dr.,  his  obsurvations  in  Kincar- 
dine, 265. 
Nikolajew,  uncovered  base  of  tumulus, 

451. 
Nilgiri  Hills  tombs  and  dolmens,  472-3 ; 

sculnture<l  dolmem*,  483. 
Nine  Ladies,  circle  o^  at  Stanton  Moor, 

48-9,  140. 
Ninev<h.  dates  of  buildings  at,  how  as- 

C4  rtained,  ],  34. 
Nirmul  Jungle  dolmen  with  cmsH,  488. 
Nizanrs  unc'Xplore<l  territory  important 

to  art  and  history,  478. 
NonliiAt4)ric  monumentn,  415. 
Noniiun  pirat<  s,  Gralion'H  war  with,  374. 
North  (tirniauv,  tee  Souiulinavia. 
Norway,  no  dolmens  in,  but  cairns  and 

such  like  monuments,  302. 
Nuada,  king,  "  of  the  bilver  hand,"  battle 

and  dtatli,  187. 
Nur,  mt  aning  of,  432. 
Nurhags  of  Sardinia,  410,  415,  427   et 

teq, ;  derivation  of  word,  tee  Sardinia. 

Oak  used  in  Thym's  t4)mb,  298. 
Obi'lisk,  development  of,  59;  at  Ajks- 
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ford,  117,  119;  at  Rollright,  121;  at 
Dol  ar  MaichaDt,  363. 

Oberhariz,  no  dolmens  in,  801. 

Oberysael,  dolmen  in,  301. 

O'Brian,  wild  specnlatioiiB  of,  175. 

ObeerTatories  in  India,  459. 

Oohaim,  Niall's  bui7ing-pla'*e,  212. 

O'Gurry,  his  account  of  battle  cited,  188 ; 
his  view  as  to  date  of  Ogham  writing, 
196. 

Oden's  Howe,  exploration  of,  526 ;  find,  ib, 

0*Donovan,  his  acc4»unt  of  Moytura,  176 ; 
his  confession  of  uncertainty  of  Irish 
chronolo^ry,  190 ;  remarks  as  to  dolmen 
of  four  Maols,  238. 

Og,  king  of  Bafhau,  442. 

Oghams,  29 ;  on  menhini,  58 ;  date  of  in- 
troduction, 196;  little  used,  and  for 
what,  ib, ;  on  Newton  Stone,  271. 

Ohio,  sacred  enclosures  in,  511;  district 
of,  how  first  people<l,  516. 

Oioe,  holed  dolmen  at,  843. 

Olaus,  see  Worinins,  Magnus. 

Old  Testament,  stoups  mentioned  in,  57. 

Oldenburg,  dolmens  in,  301. 

Olfers,  Dr.,  tomb  of  Alyattos  examined 
by,  32. 

Olof  the  Holy,  241, 

Ophite  theory,  4,  7. 

Oppeln,  dolmen  near,  301. 

Orchoraenod  sepulchre  oxp^oreil  by  Dod- 
well,  33 ;  lined  with  bronze,  84  ;  infer- 
ence from,  as  to  civilization,  39. 

Orkneys  {tee  Maes-Howe,  Scotland,  Sten- 
nis) ;  no  timber  in,  298. 

Orkhow,  treasure  there.  252. 

Oroust,  dolmen  iit,  805-6;  resembles 
Counties:)  Stones,  805;  in  tuclosun^ 
310. 

Osnabriick,  dolmen  in,  801. 

Ougein,  observatories  in,  7;  commercial 
capital  of  Asoka,  459. 

Ousely,  Sir  W.,  cited  as  to  Eastern  circles*, 
453. 

Oval  dolmen>»,  ttee  Dolmens. 

Ozene,  or  Ougein,  which  see. 

Paoan  temples,  similarity  of,  to  Chris- 
tian, 22-3. 

Palestine  and  tlio  Ka-st,  dolmens,  43vS;  of 
stones  mentionrd  in  Scripture  but  one 
of  nie«^lithic  ela:«.  488-40  :  monolith, 
440;  dolmens  between  Ks  Salt  and 
Nablous,  441 ;  and  Kafr-er-Wul,  ih. ; 
whether  dolmenM  outside  of  ( i ilead,  442 ; 
of  what  tribe  known  examples  an*.  i/#. ; 
ajj^t?  of,  448 ;  Pe.shawur,  ib. ;  cireulur- 
domeil  t4>mbs  at  Sinai,  and  ^taie 
circles,  ///. ;  tind,  444 ;  Nukb  Hawy 
ring,  ib. ;  resemblance  to  Bazinas  and 
Chouelias,  ib. ;  Arabia,  near  Kvoor,  , 
rude-stone  monuments  mentione<i  by 
Palgrave,  rt\H(;inl>ling  those  of  the 
West  an«l  at  Tripoli,  445;  int4'n«8t  ! 
attiichin^  to  Arabian  examples,  f7>. : 
Asia  Minor,  un^olve  1  problems  respet*t- 


ing,  446;  Kertoh,  chambered  tmmili, 
and  finds,  447;  dolmens  of  ^aped 
stones,  holed  in  Circaasia,  Crimea,  and 
on  shore  of  Baltic,  447. 

Palgrave,  Mr.  Giffard,  mde-stooe  monii- 
ments  seen  by  him  in  Arabia,  444. 

Pallas  cited,  449. 

Pancras,  St.,  temple  at  Canterbary  dedi- 
cated to,  22. 

Pandus,  temples  popularly  auigiied  tn, 
494. 

PajM)  and  Peti,  early  inhafaitaato  of 
Orkneys,  248. 

Parallel  lines  or  avenues,  50.  See 
Avenues. 

Park  Own  tumulus,  164;  meant  to  be 
visible,  164 ;  find  at,  ib. 

Parkhouse  circle,  263. 

Pataliputta,  sea  Patna. 

Patau,  Emperors,  domes  of,  40. 

Patna,  oon  vocation  at,  501. 

pHUsnnia^,  tomb  of  Atri<ln  described  by, 
32,  83. 

Peggea  Barrow,  11. 

Pelasgi  and  Tyrrhenl,  in  contact  with 
only  stone-hcwiuij;  races,  3^. 

*Pelasgic  Kumaius,'  work  by  Dadwell, 
88;  st\]e  superseded  by  Doric  in 
Greece.  398. 

Pembroke,  Philip,  Earl  of,  his  testimony 
as  to  Stonehenge,  101. 

Pen,  prefix,  meaning  of,  64. 

Pennant  cited  an  to  M.ivborou*^,  128-:!. 

Penrith,  Arthur's  Round  Table  at,  82 ; 
Long  Meg  and  her  Daughters,  126  ft 
eeq. ;  m  iition"4l  by  Cimdon,  127 ; 
Muyboron*;}),  ib.\  monolitli,  1*28: 
King  Arthur's  Kound  Table,  «7>. ;  plan 
of,  ih.\  hist'>ry  of  monuments,  131  ; 
Sbap  alignment  not  Drui  lioml.  %h. ; 
nor  bcpulehral,  t7>. ;  at  leant  not  the 
(H'ni<tery  of  Shap,  ib. ;  marks  battle- 
field, J  82 ;  victory  over  Saxon*, 
perhap.M,  /&. ;  obj<><.'tion3,  182-3;  monn- 
m(>nts  near,  mark  victories  of  Arthur, 
182. 

Pftiitre  Ifan  dolmen.  1(W. 

'  Periplus,'  th«\  eited,  45iK 

Peithe.s,  M.  IJ<»uehe  de,  '*find"  by,  on 
the  S(»mine,  1«». 

Peru,  nir\'«Hl  >to'ie  monuments  in,  518; 
rt^si-nible  Pt»liu«gic  and  Tyrrhc^nian,  ih. 

Peslmwur  dolnit- n.  443 ;  circh*,  452  ;  anl 
at  l)rh  Ayeh.  458;  hewn-btone  i'in*li*s 
a.serilM'd  to  Caonn  or  giiintM,  \X\ ; 
if  (»ther  dolnienst  in  the  >Iast?  451. 

Peti  or  PieU,  24S.y.     !<e»'  \\i\^\ 

Petrie,  Dr..  hi.i  useful  but  int(^mi|vte«l 
services  in  lrelan<l.  175  ;  olwrx'atiou* 
of,  as  toc.iirn  l.istoghil,  181 ;  Moytura, 
181  ft  $t'q.:  Tarn,  \^^;  intmdrwtioii 
of  writing  into  In^land,  VM\;  Oghams, 
it).:  Knowtli,201;  citeil  m  tn  Tallinn, 
210;  htyle  of  Iri^h  monuments,  2:18; 
his  excHvations  in  Xhv  Orkneys.  24d ; 
his  suggestion  as  to  M<»ytura,  2N0. 
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Phayre,  Sir  Arthur,  on  cirole  at  Peshawiir, 

452. 
Phoaiiicians,    Romans,   and    Greeks   of 

Marseilles,  their  influence  upon  archi-  | 

tecture  of  rude  nations,  508.  | 

Phcenicians,  voyages   of,  to  Cornwall,  j 

38 ;  written  characters  at  New  Grange,  - 

207  ;  not  builders  of  rude-stone  mouu-  , 

ments,  409. 
Pii-ardj,  remains  of  Gave  men  in,  329.       ' 
Pietland,  features  of,  58. 
Picts,  urigin  and  relations  with  Irish 

and  Gauls,  267;   their  capitals,  271; 

language,  ib. 
Pierre  braulante,  Brittany,  348. 
Pierre  Martine,  rocking  htom-,  347-8. 
Pilgrim  8cnndinavian  [nr.ites,  244. 
Pit-markingM,  424. 
Plas  Newyild  dolmen,  167-9. 
Pliny,  tee  Cfflsar. 

Plouhamel,  double  dolmen  at,  358. 
Poitiers,  derai-dolmen,  346. 
Poitou,  Cave  men's  remnins  in,  329. 
Poland  and  Poaon,  no  dnlnifus  in,  301. 
Pomerania,  dolmemt  in,  1^)1. 
Portugal,    writers    on    it»    rude  -  stone 

monuments,  377  ;  ilitlmens.  ih. ;  Straiio, 

an    authority    for    its    dolmens,    ib. ; 

Cuneus,  378 ;  dirttrihution  of  dolmen?, 

Ht.;    throws  light  up'U  theories,  ih.; 

fonrise  taken  by  ditlmen  mce,  378  et 

net/. ;  ArroyoloM,  dolmen  ut,  389. 
Por^en,  ttee  Poland. 
Pownnll,  (lovornor,  h'm  dlKquihition  upon 

niarki*  at  New  Grun^re,  202,  207. 
Pn-gfl,  dolmens  on,  301. 
PrehiHtoric  prejudices,  406.    See  Inter-  ' 

UHtionul. 
PnijMie,  alignment  at.  368. 
Pn»-R«»man  theory,  373. 
Progresnive  theory,  406. 
I'russia,  dolmens  ran;  in,  301. 
Prussian  Saxony,  tee  Saxouy. 
Priam's  house  of  l>ra'«H,  35. 
Prinnep,  Mr.,  hin  tniii»lation  of  an  edict 

of  Asokn,  49H. 
Pric»riiy  of  dates,  tee  DatoH. 
Pt>lemy,  m^ntiont'il  in  e<lict  of  Indian 

Prinw,  498. 
Pullicoudah,  cairn  or  dolmen,  491. 
Puri,  temple  of  Juffgeniaut  at,  4fi0. 
Pynimi<lH,  infcrtMKM*  ii**  t<>  clinmto  from 

pictures  in,  17;  dat(<  of  tlmt  al  (rizth, 

31 ;    ant«'<*(*<h>nt   htructurcM    HUp)MiM.>d, 

ih.;  contain  tombs  tru«:  and  falm*,  46; 

proliable  date  of,  40S. 
Pytheas,  vinit  of,  to  L'inibrian  Cheraonesc*, 

38. 

Queen  Charlotte's  Sound,  whetlier  natives 
a  race  of  mound- huilders,  517. 

Kacr,  inference  as  to,  fn>m  un"  of  circles, 
163;  of  dolmen II,  ift.;  of  cin'lcii  iind  dol- 
menu,  ih.;  divi^iiins  of,  in  Urit«m  by 
Tacitus,  162;  inf«n*ucu  frr>m  iti«uidti- 


neous  monuments  of  three  kinds  in 
Ireland  as  to  races,  238;  relations  of 
Piots  with  Irish  and  Gaels,  sho«vn  by 
comparison  of  monuments,  267,  271 ; 
circle-building  and  dolmen-building 
raa-s,  274;  whence  each  came,  and 
course  which  each  took,  iL  ;  dolmens, 
historic,  302 ;  distribution  of,  tb. ;  pre- 
histoiic  theory  heaves  subject  of  races 
obscure,  ib. ;  dolmen-building  race  not 
so  ready  converts  to  Christianity  as  the 
Celts,  328 ;  inference  from  chureh  arclii- 
t(  ctnre  in  South  of  France,  332 ;  and 
Protestant  feeling  in  South  of  France, 
ib. ;  non-progK»ssive,  ib. ;  Cimbri,  Celts, 
Hnd  Gnuls,  333 ;  Cimbri  and  Aquitiini 
rehited.  t^. ;  race  traced  by  dolmens 
from  Briitany  to  Narbonne,  334 ;  Ibe- 
rians, Celtiberians,  Tumnians,  379 ;  di<i- 
turbed  by  Ciirth'iginiaus,  379 ;  Romans, 
380;  Moors,  their  easy  conquest  of 
Spidn,  how  accounted  for,  381 ;  Spanish 
Ht-ttlers  in  Ireland  and  Britain,  ib.; 
Tarn,  382;  Liii  Fad,  ib.;  Heremon, 
381-3;  ethnography  of  North  Africa, 
406,  et  tetf. ;  diftereut  theories  as  to,  ib. ; 
connexion  Ixjtween  races  on  the  north- 
em  and  southern  sides  of  Mediterra- 
nean, 408 ;  chief  race  in  India,  458 ; 
Biiil,  Cole,  (tond,  and  Toda,  non-pro- 
gressive, 4  a9 ;  Hindus  not  immutable, 
it).;  infen-ueo  fn)m  style  of  architec- 
ture, 495;  peoplinic  of  America,  516; 
by  what  way,  516;  Mound -buihiers, 
Ufdnien,  Hydahs,  517;  Aztecs  and 
Toltecs,  515;  Pastoral  or  Agricultural 
races,  ditto  Uuuters  in  Nortu  America, 
fb. 

Ka^e-coiirse,  notion  tliat  alignments  at 
Stonehenjfu  were.  111. 

Kaguhihla,  ^%  ife  of  Eric,  250. 

Bail,  Sanct.i,  492. 

Rujii^riha,  ctmvtKMtion  at,  501. 

liaJiMiotuua.  iKTtiimcity  of  Bhil  usagea, 
4.59. 

Kajunkoloor,  468  et  teq. 

Itiniayanii,  tlu*  date  of,  455. 

Bame,  M.,  d«*»cTiiies  nlignment  atGre  da 
Cojou,  377. 

Itath  ut  Dowth,  risideneeuf  the  Dagtlha, 
195. 

B.tth  of  f/to<^  air*-,  11)5;  sim^ular  direc- 
tion by  hiui  an  to  his  burial,  f6. 

Bath  of  Quit  n  Meave,  193. 

Itath  na  Biogh,  VH;  resembles  Avebury, 
th. 

Bathen>>pin,  supjMiHtd  buriul-pla?e  of 
(jn<'en  Menve,  183. 

Bayne,  oil  cin*lu  at,  2(K{. 

Bt?«*uingular  dolmens,  313.    tiee  Dolmens. 

lU*«lmen  of  North  America,  517;  not 
mound-builders,  ih. 

Re<!iitone  pillar.  2<)0. 

Belie  w<»rship  in  the  Kist,  bWA. 

Belig  ni  Bi(»gh,  Duti's  bunal-])lace,  20i). 

Bhiml,  3Ir.,  hi»  hf|uest  for  PnifissorsUip 
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of  Arcbsokgy  in  ScoUHn<l,  239 ;  paper 
on  ortliolithic  rpmains  in  Africa,  395-7. 

Ribroit,  Arthur's  tenth  batUe  there,  137. 

Rkkiiian,  bis  perception  of  progress  und 
sequence  in  monuments,  113 ;  yalue  of 
bis  process  in  fixing  dates,  114. 

Ring  Sigurd,  280 ;  eaga  as  to,  282. 

Ringbain  Low,  group,  139.  See  Derby- 
shire. 

Rockin<;  stones,  347. 

Rodmarton,  chambered  tumulus,  166; 
post-Roman,  281h  holes  in  entrance, 
resembles  Kerlescunt,  357. 

Roeskilde,  dolmen  iu  squttre,  307. 

Rollcy  Lowe,  12. 

Rollo  in  Enfcbind,  126. 

Rollrigl it,  circle  at,  124;  obeliscal  stone, 
ib. ;  dolmen,  ib. ;  examined  by  R.  Shel- 
don, 125;  unimportance  of  monuments 
there,  ib. ;  whether  sepulchral,  ib. ;  as- 
signed bv  Camden  to  Rollo,  126. 

Roimui  coms,  find  of,  in  Ireland,  166. 
See  Coins,  Finds. 

Roman  pottery  found  at  Slonebenge,  105 ; 
inference  from,  106.    S^  Kinds. 

Roman  road  at  Silbury  Uill,  81;  argu- 
ment from  its  stale,  82 ;  and  of  that  at 
Uakpen  Hill,  83. 

Roman;*,  Stonehenge  assigne<l  to,  by  Inign 
Jones,  3;  in  Engluml,  96;  effect  of 
Roman  art  upon  Biitisli  civilization, 
ib.;  and  architecture,  394;  iu  Africa, 
414 ;  pressure  of,  upon  Eturiu,  393. 

Ronalds,  Mr.,  bis  engraving  of  Camac, 
350. 

Rookt,  Mr.,  bis  account  of  Stanton  Moor, 
146 ;  snaffle-bit  found  by«  156. 

Rose  Hill  tumulus,  155.  See  Circles, 
Small,  155. 

Ros-nu-righ,  who  buried  there,  212. 

Ross  County,  North  America,  sacred  en- 
clnsiires  in,  811. 

RoUiiemiiy  ciri-lc,  263. 

Round  tower,  tee  Tower. 

Roy*8,  Genenil,  ^BlditHry  Antiquities  of 
Kouiiius'  cited  as  to  circle  at  Wood 
Castle,  129. 

Rude-stone  monuments  erected  even 
where  letter  inscriptions  and  carving 
practised,  273 ;  none  in  the  vallevs  uf 
Scheldt  ami  Rhine,  323 ;  somrtiuus 
compjirutively  ni(Hieni,  40(» ;  result 
s.iiuetime:}  cf  rashion,  408 ;  Ar^'uns  and 
pure  Dravitlians  or  Ti*mulians  not 
builders  of,  in  India,  447-8. 

Rudeness  of  monument,  what  it  proves, 
100. 

Rugen,  island  of.  dolmens  in,  301. 

Runes  tm  menhirs,  29  ;  Mnes-Howc,  246- 
8,251;  Isle  of  Man,  273. 

Sablican  worsl.ip  of  planets,  432. 
"t^abiiiinni  (tetium,"  meuning  of  wortls, 
87;   Aithur*0  la»t  battle  fought  neur. 

Sacrifices,  tee  Human. 


Sagas, 254;  as  to  Harald  HUdetand, 280. 

Sakva  Muni,  d-ite  of,  455;  inflneooes 
fioddbism,  506;  is  not  Woden,  496. 

Salkeld,  Arthur's  seveuth  battle,  137.  See 
Cumrew. 

Sancbi  rail,  492 ;  gate,  94 ;  no  images  of 
priesta,  501 ;  relics  of  eaints,  504 ;  da- 
gobas  and  stupas,  4L 

Sandulf  the  Swarthy,  272. 

Santa  Barbara,  Nurhags  at,  428  el  saj. 
See  Mediterranean  IsUuuis. 

Santander  dolmens,  378. 

Sardis,  tombs  at,  32 ;  age  of,  32. 

Sariputra,  see  Mogalana. 

Sarsen  stones,  at  Asbdown,  122;  what 
they  represent,  tb. ;  at  ATebnry,  73, 
86 ;  whence  tlicy  came,  95 ;  at  Stone- 
henge, 94. 

Saturnia,  dolmen  at,  391-2. 

Sauclieres  dolmen,  335. 

Saumur,  grotte  des  fees  near,  341. 

Siftve,  Karl,  letter  from,  respeoting  dig- 
gings at  Oden's  Howe,  526-7. 

Savernake  Forest,  87. 

Saxo-Gramnuiticus  as  to  Crorm's  son, 
296. 

Saxons,  defeat  of,  by  Vortimer,  106; 
battle  with  Yorti^em,  119. 

Saxons,  march  of,  in  the  West,  88 ;  en- 
oomiter  Arthur,  88-9, 132 ;  their  defeat 
near  Penrith,  132;  traded  with  and 
settled  in  Britain  before  Caesar's  time, 
133-4 ;  gra%e  mounds  in  England,  36 ; 
ariicles  supposed  Saxou  at  Stand 
Lowe,  13. 

Saxomi,  Prussian,  301. 

Saxony,  dolmens  in,  301. 

Scandinavia  and  North  Grermany,  275; 
Danes,  tlieir  megalith  ic  rpmains  little 
known,  ib. ;  false  route  of  their  anti- 
quaries, 276;  except  Sjoborir,  277; 
tneir  early  historians  little  reliable,  ib. ; 
Scandinavian  history  prior  to  Christ, 
ib. ;  Odin,  fable  as  to,  i6. ;  Frode  I., 
date  of,  278 ;  and  of  Harald  Ilarfagar, 
ib. ;  li&t  of  kings,  ib. ;  buttle-fielda,  ib. ; 
Kongsbacka,  279 ;  its  analogy  to  Dart- 
moor, Ashdown,  and  Kamafi  align- 
ments, ib. ;  view  of,  ib, ;  grave  of 
Frude,  but  which  Frode?  ib.;  battle- 
field of  Swedes  and  Danes,  ib. ;  Braa- 
vuUa  Heath,  280;  resemblanoe  to 
Moytura,  ib. ;  circles,  i6. ;  doubt  as 
to  (Uite  of,  ib. ;  square  and  triangular 
gravcis  282 ;  King  Handd  Hikietand, 
sa^  ef,  and  Sigurd  Ring,  283 ;  tomb 
of  former,  282;  fiiul  of  flints,  283; 
erroneous  inference,  ib. ;  form  of  giav«« 
ib. ;  Hwitalnr  circles  and  Bauta  stines 
at,  290;  battle-fields,  wbo^e,  ib,; 
liothbrok,  291 ;  Stiklastad.  and  cir- 
cles there,  ib.;  circles  and  otnIs, 
mounds  and  square  ei»ckisun*a,  Hki 
victory  of  Blenda,  i6. ;  Fi^ynu  CMims* 
mounds  and  »hip  barrows,  ilt, ;  tumuli, 
to  what  race  due,  aboriginal  or  invad- 
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in^,  293 :  Scandinavians,  of  what,  race, 
ib,;  Woraae's  argument,  ib.;  triple 
group  at  Upaala,  294;  flnd,^. ;  mound 
of  Wodin,  ib. ;  Jellinge,  tombs  of 
Gorm  and  Thyra,  296 ;  importance  of, 
297 ;  diggings  in  the  latter,  296 ;  find, 
297;  dau.>,  ib.;  compared  to  Mues- 
Howe,  299;  comparative  dutea  of 
Dnnish,  Irish,  nnd  Stennis  monuments, 
ib, :  series  of  Royal  Danish  toml>s,  ib. ; 
might  furnish  dates  of  styles,  liOO.  See 
Scotland,  Caithness. 

Scandinavian  antiquaries  commended, 
15. 

Scandinavians  in  Ireland,  187 ;  different 
tribes  of,  187 ;  Vikings,  ib. ;  in  Scot- 
land, Orkneys,  244 ;  pilgrims,  G li ristian, 
and  pirates,  ib. ;  conuid  gmves,  243 ; 
ship  graves,  315 ;  equilateral  trian^lcH, 
ib. ;  meaning  of  the  latter  form,  315-6 ; 
singular  arrangement  of  circles  at 
Aschonrade,  317;  resembles  Algerian 
example,  318 ;  finds,  ib.;  no  Druidd 
amongtft.  6 ;  ignorant  of  iron,  37. 

Schlcswig  dolmens,  301. 

Scone  stont>,  439. 

Scotland,  menhirs  in,  57 ;  megalithio 
remains  in,  239 ;  Wilson's  *  Prehistoric 
Annals  *  of,  ib. ;  scanty  means  of  study- 
ing monuments  in,  t7>. ;  cat  or  hattte- 
sttmes,  dolmens,  circles,  240 ;  distribu- 
tion of,  ib. ;  Orkney M,  241 ;  circles, 
tumuli,  i6.;  Stennis,  iV>. ;  dolmens,  241, 
355 ;  mou<»lithM,  242 ;  holed  monu- 
ment, 242,  255  ;  bowl-shaped  barrow*, 
243;  find,  i7>.  ;  conoui  biirrows,  ib.; 
find  tliere,  t6. ;  MacK-Howe,  i7>. ;  spoli- 
ation of,  ib. ;  runcH,  ///. ;  dragon  and 
Wiirm  knot,  245  ;  inscnption  at  BLk«- 
ilowo,  246;  cliamlier  there,  247;  and 
loculi,  248;  resemblance  to  I^)yne 
monuments,  ib.;  red  sandstone  material, 
ib.;  crmqutst  of  Island  by  Harohl 
ILirfagar,  ib. ;  Pa|M3  and  Ptti,  who 
tncse  races  were,  ib. ;  what  is  Maes- 
Howe,  248-9;  snd  what  the  barrows, 
ib.;  Hauga;;erdium,  perhaps  How  of  < 
Hongsay,  who  burieil  then%  iff. ;  ! 
HHl£jnn*s  Harrow,  250;  similarity  to 
Danish  royal  tumuli,  ifh ;  account  of 
oonquist  of  Orknevs  by  th(»  Nor- 
wegians, ib.;  StenniM,  hO<ne  of  what 
battle,  2.*>0-l ;  runic  inB<*riptionH,  2.'>I ; 
s(*antin(>HH  of,  ac<oinit< d  for,  25i ;  an 
iuM*.riptir>n  conlinntii  by  a  find,  ih. ; 
Ma«*s-Howe,  whether  it  ha^  connexion 
with  circle**,  2,')iH ;  daU's  of  I'ariy  in- 
vasions of  North  nM*n,  25r>;  Hro<^ar, 
254;  less  ancient  tlian  Stcnnis,  255;  , 
conv(*rnion  of  Northmen  to  Christian- 
ity, ib. ;  date  of  group  of  monuments  nt  . 
Htcnniji,  256;  analogy  of  to  Stanton 
Dn^w,  ib.;  author's  niuoim  jiuitifyin.; 
date  uHHigiiod  to  group  at  Stennis, 
257-8;  Callemish  cir«lt«,  i7». ;  cruci- 
form grave,  259 ;  avenue,  260 ;  Ttjrmore, 


Isle  of  Arron,  cist  circles,  261-2; 
Brodick  Bay  circle,  and  obelisk,  262 ; 
Mull  of  Cantvre,  ib.  ;  Aberdeenshire 
circles,  263 ;  Fiddes  Hill,  264 ;  oufcle 
at  Rayne  and  find,  263 ;  post  Christian 
date  of,  264 ;  moat  and  entrances,  265 ; 
uses  merely  sepulchral,  ib.;  Clava 
mounds  and  circular  chambers,  266; 
find,  ib. ;  their  use,  267 ;  stone  at 
Coilsfleld,  lb.;  stone  at  Aberlemmo, 
268-9;  its  purpose,  270;  Caithness 
alignments  dif&r  from  British  and 
French,  529 ;  homed  cairn,  530 ;  circles 
inferred  by  Sir  H.  Drydeii  not  always 
to  be  sepulchral,  532  ;*  date,  528 ;  simi- 
larity to  Viking  graves,  528. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  his  description  of  holed 
monolith  in  Orkney,  242. 

Scrolls  and  spirals  in  Irish  sculpture, 
222. 

Sculpture,  29;  difficulty  of  reasoning 
from  gradation  of  style  as  to  Irish  or 
Scottish,  59;  chiselled,  engraved, 
pricked,  217;  what  tools  employed, 
fT;.  :  at  Mane  Lud,  imitations  of 
boat;*,  hatchets,  writing,  361 ;  at  Dol 
ar  Blarchant,  hatchet,  plume,  362. 

Sccondarj',  see  Interment. 

Semitic  race,  their  feeling  to  monasticuim, 
500. 

Senbya  dagoba,  496-7? 

Sentinel  stones,  310. 

Sepultura  Grande  dolmen,  386. 

Sepulture,  tee  Cairns,  Circles,  Cists,  Dol- 
mens, MountLsi,  Tombs,  Tumuli. 

Seringhum,  monoliths  of,  96 ;  monstrous 
size  of,  ib. ;  work  there,  how  iuter- 
rupte<l,  ib. 

Seri>cnt  temples,  false  theory  us  to,  4,  21, 
64  ;  gigiintic  serpent-forms  in  earth  in 
America,  515;  Her|)ent  knot,  see  Wumi. 

Soto  Caleude,  rude-stone  monuments  at, 
391. 

Setil,  dolmen  nejir,  31M5. 

Hhah|)oor  st^me  monuments,  485. 

Shap  avenue,  counter|)art  of  Kc-nnet,  147. 
See  Penrith. 

Ship  gr.iven,  316. 

Ships  HOulptiire<l  in  dolmens,  303. 

Siain,  4.')6  ;  digolHis  and  stupas  in,  41. 

SilM'rian  Steppes,  AmeriCii  ptoplcd  frr>m, 
516. 

Sidt?-ston(%  Asputria  cint,  157. 

Si^nhi  tiibles,  4S8  wUe. 

Sij^unl,  eonv<'rt4*<l  by  Olnu«,  250. 

S<lbiiry  Hill,  l^>nlan  writers  »ilent  as  to 
moiiiiinents,  20 ;  their  pur|>oMe  and  age, 
6,'»,  84 ;  deurri)  tion  of,  78 :  «iimen- 
»ions,  79;  rest'srches  there,  i7>. ;  nega- 
tive n^sults.  Of  ;  acctmnted  for,  ib. ; 
find  in,  81;  mound,  who  raimtl,  86; 
near  WauHilyke,  88 :  Arthur's  Itutt 
Ijiaihs  8SI:  n'ioiind,  whv  created,  tb.; 
analogue  of  Gib  Hill,  147. 

Siletiia,  dolmens  in.  301. 

SUius  iUlicus  cite<l,  407. 
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Siliires  in  Britain,  102-8:  In  WaIo8  and 
An^lesoa,  163;  Cornwall,  ib.;  join 
with  Brij^mtoB,  381. 

Siuipdon,  Sir  J.,  cited  as  to  Vetto,  271 : 
ns  to  ])it-markinj^H,  42.'>. 

Sinai,  monuments  at,  443-4. 

Sing,  Jey,  observatory,  7. 

Sivite  temple,  mined,  at  Iwiillee,  484. 

Sjiiberj?,  27<5 ;  his  uierit*«,  276-9 ;  treats 
drtlmcns  nil  us  pro-historic,  3(M3. 

Skaillmv,  252. 

Skaili,  dentil  of,  528. 

Skene,  tee  Stuart,  (Tlennio. 

Slievo  iia  CalliaKh,  213  («ee  Hen^ist  und 
Ilorm) :  wiien  first  ri>niarke<l,  213 ; 
JlhistnitionH  of,  214  et  teq.;  style  of 
KTulptnre,  215;  lind  nt,  215-0;  nn>- 
terious  great  st<^>iio  t^aucrr,  210;  find, 
217-8;  abMenoo  of  cirt-le.**,  nli<2^nmonts, 
iind  nide-stono  monumoiitrt,  219. 

Sligo  trilitlion,  108;  culm  of  Bully- 
sadare.  King  Kochv's  tomb,  179. 

Smiddtnip,  burie<l  dnhnen  at,  311. 

Smith,  Colonel  Baird,  his  exeavatiou 
at  Kutal)  pillar,  481. 

Smith,  Dr.,  Iuh  astronoiuinil  theory,  7. 

*8miths(>niiin  Contrihutionrt  to  Know- 
ledge* cited,  510  ei  smj. 

Smyrna,  date  of  ttunbs  at,  32. 

Smytlio,  Piazzi,  his  tlHiirii-s,  31,  91. 

Snake  tlu'ory,  i^ee  Stukeley,  Dr. 

Snio,  king,  wliere  slain,  279. 

SfMiin,  writers  on  its  nule-ntone  monu- 
ments, 377 ;  tlolmens  there,  tb. ;  dol- 
men race, 378;  its  navigation,  in  whuli 
«l»rection,  378  et  sfu/.i  prehistoric  iiu?e 
in  Spain,  379;  it.-*  characteri.^tirs,  ?7>. ; 
and  non-u.se  of  stone  in  prehistoric 
times,  i7;. ;  ll)erian8,  Ct  ltil)erians,  Tu- 
rnninns,  ih. ;  Carthaginians,  ifomans, 
381  ;  M<>»rrt'  lasy  conqurst  proves 
earlier  settlonitnts  in  Spain,  ib.  ; 
Spanish  race  of  HtTimon  in  Ireland, 
ib.  ;  Spaniard"*,  Si  Ion  is.  migrate  to 
Jiritain,  //;. ;  part  oeeupiKl  by  them  in 
Ireland.  382;  date  of  lleremon,  383; 
lij;ht  thrown  by  rude-stone  monu- 
nantri  on  connrxioii  r»f  Spain  and  Ire- 
land, //;.  ;  liomMii  archit«.'(ture,  its 
intluen(*e  uj^m  rude-st<;ne  monuments, 
394. 

Sjinniards  in  Inland,  227. 

Spring  Farm,  1 17. 

Square  eiiLdoaure.s  in  North  America, 
5]  1-12. 

Squares  in  Algeria,  399  ;  four  cairns  en- 
closed in  wjuurert,  402. 

Squier  and  Davis,  Messrs.,  their  burviy 
of  America,  510  tt  st.'i. 

St.  Augustin<.'*8  monastery.  23. 

St.  Barbe,  354;  htail  of  column  at, 
355. 

St.  Columbn,  227;  converts  Pict:*,  248: 
visits  King  Brude,  207;  language  of 
PiL'td  unknown  to,  271. 

St.  Front,  Perigueus,  church,  330. 


BL  Gcrmain-sur-Yiennc,  336.  See  Con- 
folaiiB. 

St.  Helier,  celk  at,  52. 

St  Jerome  cited  as  to  barburism  of  Iri^h, 
235. 

8t.  Malo,  Mazimus  and  BritUh  land<xl 
there,  374. 

St.  Pancras,  hcatlieu  fane  eonBecTBted  to, 
22. 

St.  Patem,  a  Breton,  his  death,  373. 

St.  Patrick  fails  to  convert  Leoghaire, 
195 ;  legend  of  him  ami  demons,  227. 

St.  Servan,  battle  near,  374. 

St.  Vigean's  stone,  273. 

Stand  Low  And,  13. 

Stantim  Drew  circles,  64 ;  not  observa- 
tories, 7 ;  circles  at,  148 ;  similar  to 
those  in  Derbyshire  and  Cumberland 
in  pur|>o.se  and  cLite,  ib. ;  plan  of,  149: 
oval,  ib.;  avenues,  150;  Kingiftone, 
ib. ;  Stukeh?y's  inter|K)lation  of  «?r- 
fM-ntine  avenues,  ib  ;  ruins  of  dolmens, 
151;  tradition  as  to  Ke\na,  ib.;  date 
of,  151-2;  beh)ngs  to  Arthunau  age. 
152  ;  six-ne  of  Arthur's  9th  battle,  ib. ; 
me4ining  of  "  Stanton,"  i7#. ;  Maes 
Knoll.  153:  meaning  of  wonl  Mac*8. 
ib. ;  similarity  to  Stennis,  256-7. 

Stanton  Moor  circle,  48.  49. 

Stanley,  Hon.  W.  C,  circles  enumerated 
bv,  iG2 ;  ciht  fi»und  by,  at  Plaa  Newvdil, 
lOtJ. 

Stawell,  Lord,  excavation  directed  by,  at 
Aveburv,  74-5. 

Stennis,  241 ;  dolmen,  t7>. ;  frreat  circle 
lik<;  Kngli^h  ones,  101  ;  like  Stanton 
Dn-w,  257;  date,i7i.;  countless  Imrrows, 
ib.;  magnificent  etftct  of  grouj»,  ib.; 
circle:*  and  barrows  belong  to  diffen.>Dt 
and  what  races,  ib. ;  dati'H  thertof,  f5. 

Ste])pcs,  im|)ort"mce  of  exploring  with 
reference  to  Turanian  origin  of  d«»l- 
mens,  447  f f  nery. :  tumuli,  448-9:  images 
of  dead  on  tond^s,  4-19 ;  usages  as  to 
int(>nnents  and  sepuleliri'S,  ib. ;  four- 
lorneretl  grave,  ib.;  tumulus  at  Alex- 
andropol,  450:  fin<l,  451  ;  uneovi  red 
\u»i}  (»f  tumulus,  ib. ;  genesis  of  circles, 
ib. ;  Tartar  and  Euro|M.-au  tombs  cog- 
nate, but  not  of  same  origin  as  Western 
dolnu'U  or  circles,  or  menhira,  4,Vi; 
llaxihauMiid  example  an  cxi^cption, 
*/;, ;  examples  in  the  Sti.]>pes  carvt-d, 
ib. 

Stiklastad  in  Norway,  battle  at,  291. 

*•  Stf>ne  of  Destiny,"  where  now,  382. 

Stone  tabh-s.  425. 

Stonc>  tenqileH,  no  classical  writer  con- 
nects Druids  with,  20. 

Stonehenge,  the<»ri<.s  n?.spectinp,  3,  4; 
not  an  obsiirvatory,  7 ;  not  atlude^l  to 
by  Dioilorus,  8 ;  ill-judged  proctHflings 
as  to,  15;  age  of,  17;  not  mentionctl 
by  Komau  writers,  20;  plans,  89,  90. 
91.  92,  93;  circles,  100-;i;  Sarsen  or 
bluestunes,    i^-7:    trilithnns,  95,   98. 
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100;  means  of  traosport,  95-G;  who 
erected,  97 ;  intermeaiate  circle,  ib. ; 
mere  stones  more  numerous,  98 ;  was 
Stonehen}(e  a  temple,  99;  why  hewn 
stones  there,  ib. ;  erected  leisurely,  ih. ; 
trilithons  called  gates  by  Glaus,  101 ; 
question  as  to  priority  in  time  of  the 
barrows  or  stone  monuments,  ib. ;  con- 
nexion between  circles  and  British 
villages,  102;  diggings  there,  104; 
map  of  country  around,  102 ;  its 
builders  not  Christians,  104 ;  whether 
sepulchral,  112,  116 ;  why  erected  and 
by  whom,  106,  116.  See  Alignments, 
Avenues,  Barrows,  Bluctitoues,  Finds. 
Barrens. 

Btones,  worship  of,  forbidden,  24-6. 

Btoney  Littleton,  chambered  tumulus, 
166;  g^ve  intended  to  be  coveted, 
164;  post-Roniiin.  289. 

Strabo,  ai  count  of  Druids  by,  5 ;  of  tem- 
ple by,  21 ;  barbarism  of  early  Irish, 
2:15. 

Stuurt,  Glcnuie,  and  Kcndul,  W.,  assign 
8ootti^h  birthplace  and  campaign  lo 
Arthur,  134. 

Stuart,  J.,  citi'd.  52,  239  ;  as  to  diggings 
at  Kayne,  264-.>. 

Stukeley,  Dr.,  wild  llieory  of,  3,  4,  15, 
21,  64  ;  «d(»ptetl  by  Sir  R.  0.  Hoare,  5  ; 
misun<ler»ttinds  text  of  DitMlornti,  8 ; 
drawings  by,  44 ;  his  vi«it  to  Htiap, 
129 ;  ctimpared  in  one  respect  to  Bf)ece, 
135 ;  his  nerpent  intcrfiolatioTi  ut  Stan- 
ton  Drew,  150;  his  snake  bit,  151. 

Stupas  in  Inda,  41. 

Huettmius,  Druids  met  by,  5. 

Hftf,  dolmens  near,  442. 

Huhm,  cited  as  to  date  of  l»thbit)k  vic- 
tories, 290. 

Kunimit  inU^rnicntn,  166.  See  Inter- 
ments. 

Bun  worship  forbidden,  2r>. 

KutlierUnd,  Duch<  nA  of,  her  etchings  of 
mind  in  Orkneys,  241. 

Hwansia,  Arthur  m  Quoit  at,  170. 

Hwcderi,  South,  nicgalithit*  remtiin.i  in, 
15;  circles,  47  :  dolmens  in,  3(>I. 

Hwen  Grate,  King.  291. 

Sylhet,  Moliiuniiic<lan  kinirdoni,  46<). 

8ymlM>l  sta;^e,  none  in  Ireland,  59. 

Syria,  trilithons  in,  K^U. 

Tablk-ston^x  4n.V6. 

Tabris  circle,  4.'>3. 

Tacitus  oitvfl  as  to  thnx*  racis  in  Hritiiin, 

162. 
Tttilttm,  Talt4in,  or  Tellt<»wn,  burial  of 

Iriidi  kiiigi*  there,  199;  of  liOughCrew, 

219  ei  fff/. ;  fair  in  honour  of  Miigh 

Mor,  King  of  S|iuin,  186. 
Tiiin  Bo  ChuuilgiKS  WfG. 
Talyots,  or  talayots,  434  et  teq. ;  in  lia- 

baric  isles,  410,  415. 
Tamuliaiut   not   builders    of    nide-stone 

uionunientf*  in  India,  477. 


Tantalais  tumulus,  82. 

Tara,  Hill  oC  remains  at,  193 ;  early  cele- 
brity of,  t&. ;  capital  of  Firbolgs  and 
Dananns,  190,  wnence  the  name,  382. 

Tartar  tomb.*^,  451. 

Tavlor,  Col.  Meadows,  cited  as  to  Indian 
dolmens.  469;  aud  Shahpoor  monu- 
ments, 485. 

Teamair,  wife  of  Herimon,  382. 

Tee  in  Tope,  46 ;  in  rock  at  Ajunta,  47, 
491  :  Ai  connecting  links  between 
Eastern  and  Western  dolmens,  489-90. 

Temples,  what  structures  nut,  512 ;  mo- 
galithic  remains  not,  20  et  8f#/.  See 
moimds. 

Teocullis,  Mexican,  what,  514. 

**  Things,"  meaning  of  word,  26. 

Tliomad,  Lieut.,  his  account  of  monu- 
ments in  the  Orkneys,  241,  248. 

Thorlin,  250 ;  sons  of,  528 ;  where  buried, 
249;  battle  lietvvoen  them  and  Liotr, 
528. 

Three  Ages,  Danish  doctrine  of,  9 ;  illu- 
Hive  uppdrat.on  of,  10. 

Thunderbtune  at  Si.ap.  129,  l.SO. 

Thurnani,  his  work  on  Britiiih  Skulbi, 
35,  35,  72;  his  inferem^e  fi*om  flnils, 
165,  28o;  as  to  WiHt  Kennet,  287. 

Thyra.  monument  of  Quei.>n,  27,  2.>0 ; 
finds,  297. 

Tia  lluuniico,  ruins  at,  not  like  tlio^e 
attributed  to  Druids,  518;  what  they 
were,  519. 

Tiirernach,  his  date  of  Queen  Meavo's 
death,  ls4  ;  of  Crimthann's,  190. 

Tika  received  by  KajoliM  from  Bhils, 
459. 

Tin,  route  of  ancient  British  commerce 
in,  3:{4. 

TiMla  tribe  in  Iiidiu,  459.     See  Bhil. 

ToltecjJ,  buildin^H  of,  51.*). 

Tollingti>n,  HUpixMcd  avenue  at,  117-9; 
ol>eli^ks  at,  117. 

Tomb.-*— (if  Alyatti's,  3;  Atrida*,  32,  33; 
Cocunielia,  33 ;  Ckere,  33 ;  Begulini 
Galia^i.  34  ;  of  great  men  marked  by 
nic'i^alitliic  inoninnt  nt.s.  15;  of  l?ijd(»ru«, 
100;  Tartar,  451 ;  Xilgiri  iiilU.  473. 

T<K>|>e,  Dr.,  hist  letter  to  Aubrey  re^iiect- 
ing  IIak{jen  Hill,  76,  77. 

T<K)th-r«*iir',  Worship  of.  .*)04. 

ToiNvs  in  India  ftmnd  blind,  80.  See  Da- 
P>bu. 

T«»rmore,  261. 

Tow«r?i,  Hnind.  ut  Brechin  and  Aljcr- 
nrthy.  271. 

Town  of  tliit  Stone  of  the  Stran^'crs,  229. 

Tni!*  OS  Months  driliiicnts  378. 

Tree-wonthip  forbidden.  21,  25. 

Tn'puco  talyot,  435. 

Triads,  WeUh  uulhority  for  intermentii  at 
Htonehenge,  110;  a^  Ut  riUrne  of  C<'tti, 
173 ;  value  of,  as  autliority,  ib. 

Triangular  monam'.'Uts,  315 ;  p<'rha|i« 
cuneatus  onlo  of  <  >laUM  Magnus,  ib, 

Trif,  li<»led  dolmemt.  :M3. 
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Trilit lions  at  Btonebcnf^o,  99 ;  connexioii 
with  dulmcTu,  100;  in  81igo,  108;  at 
Kbiu^a  at  Elkcrb,  412 ;  Huuiun.  445. 

Tri|)oli,  Irilithons  at  Ksaea,  411 ;  £1- 
kel  with  holo;!!,  411-2;  compared  to 
Hindu  Yoni,  412  ;  Buddhist  monu- 
nient  at  Bangkok,  43. 

Tuatha  du  Dannnns,  see  Dananna. 

Tuatlial,  authentic  history  begins  with, 
1!W ;  •*  the  accepted/'  197. 

Tumiac  tumulus  and  find,  3GC. 

Tumuli,  29;  different  kinds  of,  ib,  (tee 
Burrows,  PyramidSjTombsj ;  history  of 
inhumation,  30 ;  Troy,  32 ;  Roman,  84; 
truncated  cones,  ?7>. :  spoliation  of  their 
own  ancestors'  tombs  by  Northmen, 
:i00:  Kemp  How  at  Shap,  130;  find 
at,  ib.;  chambered  tumuli,  lt>6,  108; 
Freyrso,  291 ;  certain  Danish,  identical 
with  some  in  Auvergne.  323;  tumuli 
by  thousands  in  tlie  east  of  France, 
:'27;  finds,  ib.;  numerous  in  Etruria, 
392;  )Hrculiarity  of  tumuli  in  North 
Africa,  309;  plan  and  elevatiou  of 
two  K<>pul(;hral  monuments,  ib. ;  not 
buttle-field,  400 ;  quadruple  ciri'les, 
ib.;  tumuli  chambered  in  Lydia  and 
Kertcli,  440 ;  kouioba  on  hill  of  cinders, 
ib. ;  find  there,  44(>-7 ;  tumuli  in  the 
Steppes,  448;  at  Alexandropul,  450; 
finds  there,  ib. ;  uncovered  base  of,  at 
Nikolajew,  451 ;  Tartar  tumuli  per- 
hai)s  models  of  Western,  452. 

Turanian  origin  of  dolmens,  theory  of, 
Low  to  be  i)roved  or  disproved,  448 ; 
Turanian  nice  in  Europe,  507. 

Twining's  strangi.^  map  theory,  76. 

Tynebaj^ger,  circle  at,  2ti3. 

Tynwalil  Mount,  71. 

Tyriheni,  see  Pelasgi. 

I'dy.  burled  dolmen  at,  310;  chamber, 

311. 
Udvagiri  Hills,  Buddhist  eaves  in,  460. 
ITekermark,  dolmen  at,  301. 
Uelzcn,   dolmen    with  enclosures   near, 

308. 
UtTington  Castle,  monuments  near,  121; 

why  conslructid,  123. 
i;iey,   103;  chamlwred  grave,  163,  106; 

IxMjt-Roman,  289. 
Ultoniuns,  tombs  of,  219,  220. 
Upland,  Danish  prince  killed  at,  291. 
Uni  found  in  cairn  of  One  Man,  179. 

Vaisali,  convocation  at,  501. 
Vuldbygaards,  two  dolmens  in  enclosure, 

308. 
Valiancy,  wild  spi'culations  of,  175,  207. 
Vunomver's  I;<land,  natives  of,  whether 

mound-builders,  517. 
Vannes,  Museum  of,  326. 
Vedas,  date  of,  455. 
Veneti,  Caesar's  naval  battle  with,  20,  37 ; 

hence  what  inference  of  ago  of  monu- 

meuta,  872;  iron  nails  nsed  by,  37. 


Vemeilh,  Felix  de,  his  *  Byzantine  Areht- 
tecture  in  France,'  332. 

Vestal  Virgius,  no  jobt  analcigy  of  Nuns 
to,  499. 

Vetta,  his  name  on  Cat  stone,  57 ;  sup- 
posed grandfather  of  Ucngist  and 
Horsa,  271. 

Via  Badonica,  under  Silbury  Hill,  20. 

Vicars,  Bir.,  surveys  Camac,  350. 

Vicramaditya.  his  capital,  459. 

Vihams,  ea^ly  date  and  growth  of,  in 
India.  501. 

Vikings,  3034 ;  grave,  81.5,  817. 

V  inland,  America  peopled  through,  516. 

Viraculls.  what,  483. 

Vitoria,  dolmens  in,  378. 

Vogue's.  De,  plates  of  Roman  tombs  in 
the  Hauran.  445. 

Vortigem,  victory  of,  at  Aylresford,  119. 

Vulci,  tomb  at,  33. 

Waden  Hill,  where  and  what  it  is,  site  of 

what  battle,  8&-9. 
Wales.    Druids    in,    when  6;   dolmen- 

bnildiug  race,  274. 
Walhouse,  Mr.,  cited,  479. 
Walker,  Mr.,  his  find  at  Knock  na  Rea, 

185. 
Wansdyke,  barrier  against  Welsh,  87,  88, 

89. 
Ware,  statement  of,  as  to  Giant  stones  in 

Kil.lare,  108;  circles  in,  162. 
Waterloo,  mound  at,  56. 
Wayland    Smith's    Cave    in   Berkshire, 

used  by  8cott  in  *  Kennil  worth.'  122: 

what  it  was,  123-4 ;  great  ciicle  there, 

161. 
Webb's  reply  to  Dr.  Charleton  respecting 

Stouehenge,  3. 
Welsh  Gati*,  wl.at  and  where  it  was,  87- 

89. 
Welsh  Triads,  see  Triads. 
West  Keiinet,  4 ;  its  similarity  to  barrow 

in  Denmark*  283  et  seq.   ike  Barrow. 
Western  Islands,  no  Druids  in,  6. 
White  Horse,  near  Uflingtou,  described 

by  Mr.  T.  Hughes,  121. 
Wilde,  Sir  W.,  his  residence  at  Moytura, 

176 :  his  work,  177,  202  et  seq. 
Wildesheim,  dolmen  at,  301. 
Wilkinson,  Sir  Gardner,  observations  on 

Long  Meg,  127 ;  on  Arbor  Low,  13'.', 

and  Gib  Hill,  141  ;  his  corrections  to 

Croker's  sunrey  of  Stanton  Drtw,  150; 

dolmen  at  Gower  opened  by,  171. 
Wilson,    Captain,  his  survey  of  Clava, 

265. 
Wilson,  Daniel,  dolmen  mentioned  by,  in 

Argyllshire,  273. 
Wils<»ns  *rrehisloiic  Annals,' 239;  his 

remarks  upon  Daw's  tlieury  as  to  origiu, 

253. 
Wiltshire,  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare's  woikon,  5. 
Wisconsin  and  Ohio,  how  first  peopUd, 

516. 
Woden    myth,    its   allusion   to    Indian 
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origin,  496;  Woden  not  Sakya  Muni, 
496. 

Woking,  principle  of  selection  oF,  as 
onnetery,  181 ;  not  applied  by  ancientd, 
181. 

Wood  worship  forbidden,  25;  eariy 
employment  of^  in  Indian  architecture, 
492. 

Wood  Castle,  circle  at,  129  note ;  Arthur's 
battie  there,  185. 

Wormius  Olaus,  correspondence  with 
Dr.  Gharleton  respecting  Stoneheuge, 
8 :  mentions  dolmens  with  square  en- 
closures^ 807. 

Worsae  cited  as  to  Scandinavian  monu- 
ments, 297  et  teq. 


Wright,  Mr.,  account  of  monnments  at 
Aylesford,  118.    See  Aylfsford. 

Written  history,  errors  of,  113;  tleflciency 
of,  supplic<l  by  monuments,  118 ;  and 
by  architectural  study,  113 ;  uncertain 
accounts  of  King  Arthur,  114. 

Wurm  Knot  in  Maes-Howe,  245. 

Yarhouse,  battle  at,  529. 

Yarrow,  inscription  in  stone  at,  272. 

Yucatan,  516 ;  CArved  stone  monuments, 

517. 
Yule,  Col.,  his  *  Cathay,*  488  noU. 

Zana,  Queen,  404. 

Zealand,  tee  Birk  Valdbygaards. 
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HISTORY  OF  ARCHITECTURE  IN  ALL  COUNTRIES,  noM  tbb 

KARLuar  Tim  ^8  to  tiik  I>»kitEtkT  Uxr.  With  laoO  lUu»tntlons.    2  vols.  8va.  mc 
Jjiindon.  Murraj,  1865-7. 

HISTORY    OF    THE   MODERN   RTYLF>*   OF    ARCHITECTURE. 

FoKMIM:  tub  ThiUD   VOLrXK  OV  THR  *  HiKTORV  op  ABCHITJtCTUIUL'      With  913 

JlIuAirutloDB.    8vo.  3U  6</.    Loudun,  Momy,  1862. 


ILLUSTRATIONS   OF  THE   ROCK-CUT   TEMPLES   OF   INDIA. 

1H  Platen  in  Tinted  Llibography,  loUo:  with  an  Hvo.  volume  of  Text,  Plan*,  kc 
21.  7jt.  ti(<.     London,  Weali*,  1845. 

IMCJTURESQUK    ILLUSTRATIONS    OF   ANCIENT    ARCHITEC- 

TUKK  JN  HIM'0>TAN.  24  }'latc»  in  Coloured  l.ltliofraiiby,  wIUj  Plana.  Woud- 
cuta,  and  expianatoiy  Text.  &c.    4/.  At.    Londun.  Hogarth.  1847. 

AN  i:SSAY  ON  THE   ANCIENT    TOPOGRAPHY  OF  JERU8A- 

liKM  ;  with  rrotond  Plana  of  tlie  1  emple.  and  witli  Plans  Sections,  and  Details  of 
th(>  Church  built  by  Consiantine  tbt*  (ireat  over  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  now  known 
im  the  Moaque  ot  Omar.    lUs.    l^ind«n,  U'eale,  1847. 

AN    ESSAY  ON  A  PROPOSED  NEW  SYSTEM   OF  FORTIFICA- 

TIO.V.  with  Hinta  fur  its  Application  to  our  National  Defencea.  12«.  6d.  Luodon. 
Wcale,  18(9. 

AN  HISTORICAL  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  TRUE  PRINCIPLES  OF 

BKAITIY  IN  Alir,  morv  especially  with  reference  to  Architecture.  Rojal  8vo. 
3\i.6d.    I^iidon,  Longmana,  IM9. 

THE  PALACES  OF  NINEVEH  AND   PERSEP0LI8  RESTORED: 

An  Ki»aay  on  Ancient  AHuyriaii  and  l^raiau  Architociure.  8vo.  16*.  London. 
Murray,  1851. 

THE    PERIL    OF   PORTSMOUTH.     French   Fleets   and   Euglkh 

FoKTS.    Plan.    Kvo.    3«.    lAiiidon,  Murray,  IKftS. 

PORTSMOUTH    PROTECTED :    with  Notes  on  Schaflinpol  and  other 

8iegea  during  the  Prcttent  War.    I'lana.    »\o.    lit.    l.ondon,  Murray,  1866. 

OBSERVATIONS    ON    THE    BRITISH     ^R'SEUM.    NATIONAL 

GALI.KKY,  and  NATIONAL  Ul-XOlU)  OFFJCE;  \%iih  busgeaiiooa  for  their 
Jmiirovonifiit.    8vo.    London,  Weale,  1849. 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  HANDBOOK  OF  ARCHITECTURE.    Being 

a  C«>nciae  and  Popular  Account  of  the  Diflorent  Styles  prevailing  in  all  Ages  and 
oil  Countrios.    With  850  illUHi rations,    ttvo.    26je.    London.  Murray,  1869. 

NOTES  ON  THE  SITE  OF  THE  HOLY  SEPULCHRE  AT  JERU- 

8ALKM.    An  an!>wt'r  to  '  i'be  Edinburgh  Kevlew.'   '2s.  6<1    I/»ndon.  Murray.  1861. 

THE   ^lAT  SOLEUM  AT  HALICARNASSUS   RESTORED,  in  Cox- 

KiMtMITf     VMIH     THE     liF.MAINB     KECENTlT    DUCOVERKD.       Plalea.       4tO.       Tf.  6(L 

London.  Murray,  1882. 
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J  HE  HOLY  SEPULCHRE  AND  THE  TEMPLE  AT  JERUSALEM. 

l\e\x\fi  the  Stibf>(ani-e  of 'I'wo  Lotturea  delivered  in  the  Royal  insiituUon,  Albemarle 
StTeet.  on  the  'ilat  February,  li<62.  and  3rd  March,  1966.  Woodcuts.  Sro.  U.  6J. 
Londun.  Murray,  1805.  .«-• • 
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Albemarle  Stbiet,  Loitdox, 
Febrv.aiy,  1871. 


MR.  MURRAY'S 


GENERAL    LIST   OF   WORKS. 


ALBERT'S  (Prihoi)  SPEECHES  AND  ADDRESSES  ON 
PUBLIC  OCCASIONS;  with  an  Introduetlon,  giving  noma  outline  of 
his  Character.  With  Portrait.  870.  lOt.  6d. ;  or  Cheap  Sditum,  feap. 
8vo.    1«. 

ABBOTTS  (RiY.  J.)  Memoirs  of  a  Charch  of  England  Missionary 
in  the  North  American  Colonies.  Post  8to.    S«. 

AB£RCROMBIE*S  (Johm)  Enquiries  concerning  the  Intellectual 
Powers  and  the  Inrestigation  of  Truth.  Nineietnth  Edition.  Fcap.  8to. 
Zt.6d. 

Philosophy  of  the  Moral  Feelings.    Fourteenth 


SiHtum.    Feap.    870.    2s.  Qd. 

ACLAND'S  (Rwv,  Charlks)  Popular  Account  of  the  Manners  and 
Customs  of  India.    PostSvo.    2«. 

iESOPS  FABLES.  A  New  Version.  With  Historical  Pre&ce. 
Bj  R«T.  Thomas  .Tamm.  With  100  Woodcuts,  by  Tbwibl  and  Wolv. 
63rd  Thousand.    PostSvo.    2i.ed. 

AGRICULTURAL  (ThbVRotal)  J.OURNAL.    Svo.    Ss. 

AIDS   TO   FAITH :    a  Series  of   Theological   Essays.    By  the 

following  Writers.    Stvekth  KdUion:    8vo.    9«. 


DiAsr  Maxi^kl. 
Bishop  or  Cobk. 
Rer.  Dr.  M'Cauu 
Cavov  Cook. 


P^fKSSOR  RaWLIVSOST. 

Bishop  up  Ki.y. 

Archbishop  op  York. 

Bishop  op  Qlouckstsr  &  Bbistol. 


AMBER-WITCH  (Ths).  A.  mpst  interesting  Trial  for  Witch- 
eraft.  Translated  Arom  the  German  by  Ladt  Durr  Goaoox.  Poet 
8to.    2«. 

ARMY  LIST  (Thi).  Published  Monthly  by  AiUhority.  18mo.  U.6d. 
ARTHUR'S  (LiTTLi)  HUtory  of   England.    By   Ladt   Calloott. 

New  SdUiont  continwed  to  IbM.    Woodcnts.    Fcap.  8vo.    ia.  Bd. 

ATKINSON'S  (Mrs.)  Recollections  of  TarUr  Steppes  and  their 

Inhabitants.    lllustrationH.    PustSvo.    12$. 

AUNT  IDA*S  Walks  and  Talks ;  a  Story  Book  for  Children.  By 
a  Ladt.    Woodcuts.    18mo.    bt. 


AUSTIN'S  (Johh)  Lioturss  oh  Grsieral  Jdrisprudehck  ;  or,  the 

Philosophy  of  Poaitim  Law.     Third  Edition.    KeTised  and  Edited  by  j 

KoBxaT  Campiiklu    2  Vols.    8po.    32*.  ' 

(Sarah)    Fragments    from  German    Proso   Writers.  i 

With  Biographical  Notes.    Post  8to.    iOi. 


LI8T  OP  WORKS 


ADMIRALTY  PUBLICATIONS ;  Issued  by  direction  of  the  Lordi 
Commiflaionen  of  the  Admiralty  :— 

A  MANUAL  OF  SCIENTIFIC  ENQUIRY,  for  the  Use  of  TrarDlleni. 
By  Varionn  V/rirera.  Edited  bjr  Sir  Johm  F.  lIxKBcnsL.  Fourth 
SdiU&H,  KeviMd  by  Rev.  Robbut  Maih,  MA.  Woodoutn.  PostSvo. 

AIBVS  ASTRONOMICAL  OBSERVATIONS  made  at  Orbbvwiob. 
1886  to  1847.    Royal  4to.    50«.e«ch. 


-  MAONETICAL     AND    METEOROLOGICAL     OBSERVA- 
TIONS.   1840  to  1847.    Royal  4to.    60«.«ach. 

-  ASTRONOMICAL    MAONETICAL,   AND     METEOROLO- 
GICAL OBSERVATIONS,  1848  to  ISt^S.    Royal  4to.    SOe.eafih. 


APPENDICES    TO   TUE    ASTRONOMICAL    OBSERVA- 
TIONS. 


».Ue. 


1836^^1.    Beasera  Refhiction  Tables. 

II.  Tablee  for  converting  Errora  of  R.A.and  Nf  J>. 
into  Errom  of  Longitude  and  Kcllptie  P  J). 

1687. — I.    Logarithms  of  Sines  and  Couiues    to  every  Ten) 

Seconds  of  Time.  y8«. 

II.  Table  forconverting  Sidereal  into  Mean  Solar  Time,  j 

1842.— Catalogue  of  1438  Stars.    8«. 

1846.— Longitude  of  Valentia.    8«. 

1847.— Description  of  Altazimuth.    [Repritit.)    6s. 

1861.— Maskelyne*s  Ledger  of  Stars.    B». 

1862.— I.    Description  oftbeTransU  Circle.    (Jt^print.)    6f. 
II.  Regulations  of  the  Royal  Observatory.    2«. 

1858.- Bessel's  Refraction  Tables.    3ji. 

1864.— I.    Description  ofthe  Zenith  Tube.    3«. 
II.  Six  Years'  Catalogue  of  dears.   in<. 

1866.— Description  of  the  Galvanic  Appar«tu4  at  Grvenvlcb  Ob- 
servatory.   8s. 

1862.— I.    Seven  Years'  ('atalogne  of  Stars.    lOit. 

II.  Plan  of  the  Biiildine  and  Grouml  o\  the  Rojal  Ob-) 

senratory,  Grf^nwich.  v  Ss. 

III.  Longitude  of  Valentia.  ) 

1864. — I.    Moon's  Semidiameter. 

II.  PlaneUry  Observations,  18:^1  to  IS]*'. 

1868.— I.     Corrections  of  Bouvard'i*   Elements  of  Jupiter  and 
88 turn.    4«. 

II.  Seven  Years'  Catalogue  of  27*^0  .<f,irs  <nr  1>(J|.    10«. 
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Edited  by  W.  J.  Smith.    4  Yols.    8to.    16«.  each. 

GREY'S  (Eabl)   Correspondence  with  King  William  IVth.  and 

Sir  Herbert  Tavlor.  from  November,  1830,  to  the  Passing  of  the  Refonn 
Act  in  1832.    2  Yols.    8vo.    S0«. 


Parliamentary   GoTcmment  and   Reform;    with 

8uggestfons  for  the  Improvement  of  our    Representatire  System. 
Second  Eaition.    8vu.    9«. 

GRUNER'S  (Lbwib)  Tcrra-Cotta  Architecture  of  North  Italy, 
From  careful  Drawings  and  Restorations.  With  Illustrations,  engraved 
and  printed  in  Colours.      Small  folio.    52.  5s. 

QROTE'S  (Gkorob)  History  of  Greece.     From  the  Earliest  Times 

to  the  close  of  the  generation  contemporsry  with  the  death  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  Fourth  Edition.  Portrait,  Maps,  and  Plans.  8  Yols.  Rto. 
112«.  Or,  Fofiular  EdiUon.  Portrait  and  Plans.  12  Yols.  PostSvo. 
6«.  each. 

Plato,  and  tbo  other  Companions  of  Socrates. 

Second  Edition.    3  Yols.    8vo.    45». 
♦,,*  Alphabetical  Ikdex  to  the  above  work,  8vo,  2«.  6rf. 

(Mrs.)  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Ary  Schefler.    Second 

Edition.    With  Portrait    8vo.    8».6J. 

GUIZOT'S  (M.)  Meditations  on  Christianity,  and  on  the  Beligioos 
Questions  of  the  Day.  Part  I.  The  Essence.  Part  II.  The  Present 
State.    2  Yols.    Po&t  8vo.  20s. 
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HAT.T.AlTfl  (HsnT)  Gonatiiatloiitl  Higtoij  of  Bngltnd,  from  tho 
AeoMnion  of  Heniy  tbm  SarwiUi  to  tho  HmUi  of  Ooocfo  tte  BmamL 
awmtkEmim,   SVoto.8TO.   80t., or 8 Tola. Foit 8to.    18f. 

History  of  Europe  during  tho  Middle  Ages.    Tenth 


Atftfon.   SYoU.   8vo.   SOt^orS  Yob.  PoaCSro.    18f. 

Liienry  History  of  Europe,  during  the  15th,  16th  and 

ITth  Conturiet.    JbHrlA  AUioa.   S  YoU.    8vo.    86t^  or  4  Yola.  INmI 
8to.   S4«. 

Historical  Works.     Containing  History  of  England, 

—Middle  Ages  of  Earopo,— Litarary  Ulatory  of  Europa.    Complata 
In  10  Tola.    Poat  8to.    6«.  aaeh. 

Student's    History  of    the    Middle    Ages.     With 

Anthor'a  Sapplemantal  Notea  and  lataat  Correetiona.    Editad  hy  Wm. 
Bmitu,  D.CL.     Poat  8tow  (/» lAa  Drtm,) 


Student's  Constitutional  History  of  England.    With 

the  Author'a  latest  Addltiona  and  Corraetions.  Poat  8to.   (/a  tk$  l^r4§».) 

-  (ARTBua)  Bemains;  in  Yerse  and  Proee.     Portrait. 


Fcap.  8to.    St.  M. 

HAMILTON'S  (Jiicis)  Wanderings  in  North  Africa.  With  lUnstra- 

tiona.    Poat  Sto.    1'2«. 

HANKAH'3  (Kit.  Dr.)  Bampton  Lectures  for  1868;  the  Dirine 

and  Human  Elem«n(«  in  Holy  Scrlptura.    8to.    10«.  (kf. 
HABT'S  ARMY  LIST.    {Quarierlp  and  AnnuaUy.)    8ro. 

HAY'S  (J.  H.  DauxxoirD)  Western  Barhary,  iu  WUd  Tribes  and 
Savage  Animala.    PoatSro.  Sf. 

HEAD'S  (Sia  Faixois)    Boyal  Engineer.      With    IllustratidiB. 

Svo.    12«. 

Bapid  Journeys  across  the  Pampas.    Post  8vo.    2j. 

Bubbles  from  the  Brunnen  of  Nassau.    SevtnUi  Edition, 

lUuatratioDi.    I'oat  8to.    7«.  td. 

Emigrant.     Pcap.  8to.    2#.  td. 

Stokers  and  Pokers  ;  or,  the  London  and  North  Western 

Kailway.    Pont  Svo.    S«. 

(Sia  Edmurd)  Shall  and  Will;    or,    Futuie    Anzillary 

Verba.    Feap.  8to.    Am. 

HEBEB'S  (Bishop)  Journey  through  India.     2  Vols.    Post  8?o. 

7«. 

Poetical  Works.    Portrait.    Fcsp.  8vo.    Zt.  til 

Hjmns  ailaptcd  to  the  Weekly  Church  Service.    16no. 

if.ed. 

HEKODOTCS.     A  New  EnglUh   Yeraion.    Edited,  with   Not« 

and  RMAfS,  hUfriiiral,  ethii'>rr4phlAiil,  anil  ir*''ir'*p)>l'al.  tiT  !!«▼•  O. 
KAWi,iiiii«»if,  a«bl«r»d  hj  Hia  IlmRT  KAWfiaM>«  ainl  Mift  J.(».  Wii.* 
Kiifa<»v.   h^ecmA  k4tit0m.    Map«  and  Wooden rs.    4  Vola.   Irra.    46f. 
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FOREIGN  HANDBOOKS. 

HAND-BOOK— TRAVEL-TALK.  SngUsh,  Frvneli,  G«niiaii,  and 
Italian.   18mo.  8«.6«L 

NORTH  GERHANT,— HoLLAn>,  Bnanrx,  Plivs- 

■lA,  and  the  Rhine  from  Holland  to  Swltanlaiid.  lUp.   PoatSro. 

SOUTH  GERMANY,   BaTaria,  Austria^  S^rria, 

BaUborirt  ^m  Anttrlan  and  Bavarian  AljMf  the  T7TDI,  Hnngary,  and  the 
Danabe^  from  Ulm  to  the  Blaek  Sea.    Map.    PoetSro.  lOt. 

KNAPSACK  GUIDE  TO  THE  TYROL.  Port  8to. 

PAINTING.  German,  Flemiah,  and  Dnteh  Schools. 


Woodenta.  9  Tola.  Poat  Bro.  Sit. 

-    LIVES  OF  THE  EARLY  FLEMISH  PAINTERS. 


BjT  Cbowb  and  Cayaloaskllb.    Illastrations.    Poet  8ro.    ISf. 

SWITZERLAND,  Alps  of  Saroy,  and  Piedmont 


Mapa.    Poat  8to.    10*. 

KNAPSACK  GUIDE  TO  SWITZERLAND.    Port 


FRANCE,  Normandy,  Brittany,  the  French  Alps, 


the  Rirera  Loire,  Seine,  Rhone,  and  Oaronne,  Danphintf,  Prorence,  and 
thePyreneea.    Mapa.    PoatSvo.   1S«. 

CORSICA  and  SARDINIA.    Maps.    Post  8to.    4«. 


PARIS,  and  ito  Environs.    Map  and  Plans.    Post 

8to.    8t.  9d, 

*«*  MuBBAT'a  Plaw  of  Pabis,  monnted  on  canras.    8<.  6<f. 

SPAIN,  Madrid,  The  Castilea,  The  Basque  Prorinccs, 


LM>ii,TheAitnria.o,  Oalloia,  Estremadurii,  AndalnsU,  Konda,  Oraoadu, 
Muroia,  Valfneia,  CMalonia,  Arragon,  Navarre,  The  Balearic  Islandi, 
Ac.  Ac.    Maps.    2  Vol!!.    PoBt8vo.    84f. 

PORTUGAL,   LxsBOH,   Porto,  Cintra,  Mafrs,  &c 

Map.    Po8t8vo.    9«. 

NORTH    ITALY,   Piedmont.    Lignria,    Venctia, 

Lomhardj,  Parma,  Modena,  and  Romagna.    Map.   Poat  8to.    1%». 

CENTRAL  ITALY,  Lucca,  Tuscany,  Florence,  The 


Marches,  Umhria,  and  the  Patrimony  of  St  Peter's.  Map.  PostSro.  10«. 
-      -       ROME  AND  ITS  Enyisohs.     Map.    PostSvo.    9«. 
SOUTH   ITALY,  Two  Sicilies,  Naples,  Pompeii, 


Hereulaneum,  and  Veauvius.    Map.    PostSvo.    lOt. 

KNAPSACK  GUIDE  TO  ITALY.    Post  8vo.   6s. 
—  SICILY,  Palermo,  Messina,  Catania,  Syracuse,  Etna, 


and  the  Rains  of  the  Qre«k  Temples.    Map.    Post  Svo.    lit, 

-     -      PAINTING.    The  Italian  Schools.    Edited  by  Sir 

CHABLB8  Ea8TLAKB,R.A.    Woodcuti.    9  YoU.    Poat  Svo.   aOt, 

-  LIVES  OF  ITALIAN  PAINTERS,  from  Cimabub 


to  Babsako.    By  Mrs.  Jamebov.     Portraits.    Poat  Svo.    I2g. 

RUSSIA,  St.  PETBRSBraaH,  Moscow,  Polavd,  and 


FiNLAKD.    Maps.    PostSvo.     15*. 
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HANJX-BOOK— DENMARK,  SwBDKV,  and  NoBWAT.   Maps.  Post 

8to. 

KNAPSACK    GUIDE    TO     NORWAY.      Map. 

PMt  8ro,    Bi. 

GHEECB,  the  Ionian  lalanda.  Albania,  TheMaly, 

and  MaMdonU.    Maps.    PoatSvo.    {In  preparaHon,) 

CONSTANTINOPLE,  the  Boiphonia,  Dardanelles, 


BrouM,  and  Plain  of  Troj,     Witb  General  llinig  for  Traralling  in 
Turkey.    Mapii.    PoetSvo.    7».M. 

EGYPT,  Thebes,  the  Nile,  Alexandria,  Cairo,  the 

Suez  Canal,  the  Pframids,  dke.    Map.    Pout  8vo.  15<. 

HOLY  LAND — Stria  ixd  Palbstxitb,  Peninsala 


of  Sinai,  Edftm,  and  Syrian  Desert.    Mnpi.    2  VnU.    p.ietSTo.    2i«. 

INDIA — BoMBAT  ABD  Madbas.      Map.     2  Vols. 


PoeL  Svo.    ]2«.  each. 

ENGLISH    HANDBOOKS. 

HANDBOOK— MODERN  LONDON.    Map.    16mo.    ^.ed. 
ESSEX,  CAMBRIDGE,  SUFFOLK,  AND  NORp 

FOLK.  Chelmfifiird.  Olrbest^r,  Maiden.  Cnmbridgfi,  EI7,  Newmarket, 
ftury,  Ip^wlcb.WoodbridKe.FellXHtow*',  Lowt-atoft,  Nonriob,  Yarmouth, 
Cromer,  Ac.     Map  and  Flana.     PoatBvn.     ivjr. 

CATHEDRALS  of  Oxford,  Peterborongh,  Norwich. 


Ely,  and  Ltnooln.     With  90  IllinttrationH.    Crown  8to.     18«. 

KENT  AND  SUSSEX,  Canterbury,  Dover,  Rama- 


irate,  Sheernee-*,  Koehfater.  Cliathani,  Woolwicti.  Brighton,  Chicheeler, 
Worthing,  IlaMtniKi.  Lewes,  Arundel.  d(c.    M»p.    Post  8to.    10a. 

SURREY  AND  HANTS.  Kingston,  Croydon,  Eei- 


Reading,  Ayl**itbiirr,  Uzbridge.  Wycombe,  Henley,  the  City  and  Unt- 
rerwity  uf  Oxford,  and  the  Descent  of  the  Thames.    Map.    Post  Svo. 

WILTS,  DORSET,  AND   SOMERSET,  Salisbury, 


Chippenham.  Weymouth.  Sherborne,  Welia,  Hath,  Bristol,  Taunton, 
Ac.    Map.     I*<>at  8vo.    10«. 

DBVON    AND   CORNWALL,  Exeter,  Ilfracombe. 


Linton,  SIdmniith,  Dawlish,  Telfmni<^iiih.  I'lvroouth.  Deronport,  Tor- 
quay, LAunct>Ht<m,  Tmro,  Penxance.  Faimoiith,  i&c.  Maps.  PoetSro.  10s. 

CATHKDUALS  of  Winche»ter.  Salisbury,  Exeter, 
Wella,  ChlcheNt4>r,  Kocheater,  Canterbury.  With  110  Illustrations. 
2  VoU.    Crown  Hvo.    84f. 

GLOUCESTER,  HEREFORD,  akd  WORCESTER, 


Cirencester,  Ctieltenhani,  Ktroud,  Tevkeslmry,  LromlnKter,  Ko«a,  Mal- 
vern, Kidderminater,  Dudley,  Bromagrove,  Evesbam.  Map.    Post  Svo. 

—     -  CATHEDRALS   of  Bristol,  GlonceeUr,   Hereford, 

Worceater, and  Lichfield.  With  GO  lIluHtratlona.  CmvnSTo.    16§. 

Qlouckrtkr — Hkrkforo — and  Woa^ 

<r.HTP.a.    Willi  Illnatratlona.    Vn*t  8to.    2«.  (M.  eacli. 

NORTH  WALES,  Danf^or,  (  ariiaryon,  Beaumarii, 

Snowdon.  ConvaT,  Ac.     Map.     I'o^t  tt«f.    Ct.  c,d. 

SOUTH    WALEH,    CarmanhcD,    Tenby,    Swaaiea. 
and  The  Wye.  &e.    Map.    Puat  8vo.    7a. 

o 


fCate,  Guildford,  Winchester,  Southampton,  Purtsmuuth,  and  Isle  up 

Wionr.  Mapi*.     Poet  8to.     10s.  i 

BERKS,  BUCKS,  AND   OXON,  Windsor,  Eton, 
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HANDBOOK^DERBY,  NOTTS,  LEICESTER,  STAFFORD, 
Matloek,  Bakewell,  Chatsworth,  The  Peiik,  Buxton,  Hardwick,  r>oT« 
Dale,  Ashboroe.  Southwell,  Mansfield,  Retford,  Barton,  Belvoir,  Mfltna 
Mnwbraj,  WoWerhampton,  Lichfield,  Walsall,  Tamworth.  Map. 
Poet  6vo.    la.  fid. 

SHROPSHIRE,  CHESHIRE   ahd  LANCASHIRE 

— ShrewBburv,  Ludlow,  Bridfcnonh,  Osweetrj,  Cheater,  Crewe.Alderley, 
Stockport,  Birkenhead,  WarrinKtnn,  Bury,  Manchester,  LWerpooI, 
Burnley,  Clitherne,  Bolton,  BlNC^burn,  Wlgan,  Preston,  Rochdale, 
Lancaster,  donthport,  Blackpool,  dtc     Map.    Post  8to.    10«. 

YORKSHIRE,  Doncaster,  Hall,  Selby,   Beverley, 


ScarborouRh,  Whitby,  Harmgite,  Kipon,  Leeds.  Wakefield,  Bradford, 
Halifax,  Uudderefield,  Sheffield.    Map  and  Pians.    PostSvo.    1S«. 

CATHEDRALS  of  York,  Ripon,  Dorham,  Carlisle, 

Chester,  and  Manchester.  With  fiO  lUustraUons.   2  Vols.    Crown  Sto. 
SU. 

DURHAM    AND    NORTHUMBERLAND,   New- 


CANtle.  Darlington,  Gateshead,  BInhop  Auckland.  Stockton,  Hartlepool, 
Sunderland.  Phields,  Kerwickwm-Tweed,  Morpeth,  Tynemouih,  Cold- 
strram,  AInwicK,  &c.    Map.     Post  Svo.    9«. 

WESTMORLAND    ahd    CUMBERLAND— Lan- 

caster,  FumcKS  Abbey,    Ambleside,  Kendal.   Windermere.  ConiAfon, 
Keswick,  Orasmere,  Carlisle,  Cockermouth,  Penrith,  Appleby.    Map. 
Post  8to.    6«. 
%*  Mitbbat's  Map  of  thb  Lakk  Distbict,  on  canras.    Zt.  fid. 

SCOTLAND,  Edinburgh,  Melrose,  Kelso,  Glasgow, 


DumfHes.  Ayr,  Stirling,  Arran,  The  Clyde,  Oban.  Jnverary,  Loch 
Lomond,  Loch  Katrine  and  Tros!«achH,  Caledonian  Canai.  Inverness, 
Perth,  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  Braeroar,  Skye,  Caithness,  Roes,  Suther- 
land, Ac.     Maps  and  PUns.    Post  8to.    9f . 

IRELAND,    Dul.lin,     Belfast,    Donegal,    Galway, 


W»>x ford,  Cork,  Limerick.  Wat«rford,  the  Lakes  of  Killaruey,  Coast  of 
MuHNter.  d:r.    Mapi*.    Post  Svo.    Vis. 

HAND-BOOK  OP  FAMILIAR  QUOTATIONS.    From  English 

Authors.    Third  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo.    bt. 

HATHERLEY  (Lord)  OntheContinuity  of  Scripture.  As  declared 

hy  the  TeRtiraony  of  our  Lord  nnd  of  th«  Evaiif^elists  and  ApostleM. 
Fmirth  Edition.    Svo.    ft*.     Or  Popular  Edition.     I^ost  Svo.     2*.  Qd. 

HESSE Y  (Rkv.  Dr.).  Sunday— Its  Origin,  History,  and  Present 
Obligations.     Being  the  Bampton  Lectures  for  1860.    Post  Svo.    9$. 

HICKMAN'S  (Wm.)  Treatise  oa  the  Law  and  PracUce  of  Naral 
Courts- Martial.    Svo.    10».  6<2. 

HOLL WAY'S  (J.  G.)  Month  in  Norway.     Fcap.  Svo.     *U. 
HONEY    BEE  (The).      An   Essay.      By  Rby.  Thomas    Jamks. 

Reprinted  from  the  "  Quarterly  Review.'*    Fcap.  Svo.    1#. 

HOOK'S  (Dkan)  Church  Dictionary.      Tenth  EdUum,     8to.  I6«. 

(Theodore  )Life.  By  J.  G.  Lookhart.    Fcap.  Svo.     \s. 

HOPE'S  ARCHITECTURE  OF  AHMEDABAD,  with  His- 
loriral  Sketch  nnd  Architectural  Notes  by  T.  C.  Hopk,  and  Jamrs 
Fkboubson,  F.R.S.  With  2  Maps,  120  Photographs,  and  22  Woodcuts. 
4 to.    bl.  5«. 

HORACE ;  a  New  Edition  of  the  Text    Edited  by  Dkan  Milmah. 

With  100  Woodcuts.    Crown  Svo.    7».  6d. 

Life.    By  Dkan  Milxan.    Illuatrations.    8vo.    9«. 
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t.  BIEGE   0 
ITIIB   AM 


"I 


4.  LIFEorflinFRANCISDBAKE. 


THE    BIF.OE8    OP   VIENNA. 

THE  WAY5IOE  CROaa.     Bj 
Cirr.  Miui.li.   li, 
13.  3KETCllKa<>r6tRUANf,II-B. 

SySi^A.aunUtiH     3>.«l. 
i.  TIIEBATTLEopWATERLOO. 

ByBiT.  O.K.  Ulwo.    Sf.ed. 
S.  AUTOBIOaKAPIIY  OP  8TEF- 


T.  TII£FALLOF  TUE  JESUITS. 


I.  HISTORICAL     ESSAYS. 

LouHiuul.    St.&i. 
B.  UFB  'IF    ].OI(n   CT.IVE. 

Ki[T.<;.ii.iii.^-i.   3..IU. 


D.  LIFEOF  HUNRO.    BfKlT.U. 


I.  SIBLE  IN  SPAIN.   BrOcoui 


6.  Tl!l\  u  '  ■>    MiHOl.VI.AND. 

«.  llliK0CC0AM>T]ir.HO0BS. 

IlTJ,DMi;.ii<»DiUT.    It. 
T.  LETTERsrSOUTBiBALTIC.    ' 

Hr.Ui-v.   !.. 

B.  NEWflfiL-TII  WAI,i:^.  BjMm. 
«.  THE  WEST  INDIES.   KfUO. 

10.  SKETCHES  OP  PF.RSIA.     By 

11.  MEMOIRS  OF  FATUERBIPA. 

U.  1«.  TVPEE  A(in  OMOil.     Rt    t 

KiuinHil-TriT.i.  1V..II.T..    I 

14.  MISSIONARY  I.IKE  IN  CAN-    i 


i.  LETTERS  FROM  MADRAS,  R^ 
t.  HIGHLAND     SPORTS.         ])t 

cuihlust.  .t.'iih.  3..u. 

J(h;rxev8.  Bt8» 
!  oatherings  from  spain. 

By  HicuAHu  Foiu.    Si.M. 
>-THE   RI%-EX   AMAZON.      Bt 

W   fLtDOlKM    IK. 
MANNERS   *   CL'STOXS  OF 

INDIA.  llrRH.C.AcuirD.  ti. 
I.  AbTENTURES     IN    MEXICO. 

BtO.  P.  Boinw.    Si.<U. 
t.  PORrUoAL  AND  QALLICIA. 

6rLou.u.iur...(ii..    S,.  W. 
L'STRAUA. 


6.  SIERRA  LEONE.     B<  ■  Ltn. 
t  Im4  HinnMlr. 


HUMB'S  History  of  England  for  Studbmtb,  from  the  Invuion 

of  JnlluB  Cesar  to  the  R«volntion  of  1688.    Corrected  and  eondnoed 
to  1868.    Edited  by  Da.  Wm.  SmrB.    ^^  oodeuti*.    Post  8vo.    7«.  6dL 

HUTCHINSON  (Qsn.),  on  the  moat  expeditions,  certain,  and 
easy  Method  of  Dog-Bienking.  Fijth  Edition.  With  40  lUiMtratlooa. 
Ciown  8vo.    9«. 

BUTTON'S  (H.£.)  PrincipiaOrKca;  an  Introduction  to  theStndy 

of  Greek.    Comprehending  Orammar,   I>el««tQ^  and  Exeretee  book, 
with  Vocabut»ri«a.    Sixth  EdUim,    12roo.    8«.  6<<. 

IRBT  AND  MANGLES'  Travela  in  Egypt,   Nnbia,  Syria,  and 

the  Uoly  Land.    Poet  8vo.    S«. 

JAMES'  (I^BV.  Thomas)  Fables  of  iEsop.  A  New  Translation,  with 
Historical  PfvfM.e.  With  100  Woodcuts  by  TsiniiBi.  and  WOLV. 
Sixty-thirU  Thou§a»d.    Post  8to.    S«.  6d. 

JAMESON'S   (Mrs.)    Lives    of    the    Early    Italhm    Painters— 

and  the  ProgrsHs  of  Painting  In  Italy — Cimabne  to  Baisano.      Kew 
Sditifm.    With  60  Portnits.    Post  8to.    12f. 

JENNINGS'  (L.  J.)  Eighty  Years  of  Bepublican  Goyemment  in 

the  United  Staten.    Pour  Svo.    10«.  6d. 

JESSE'S    (KnwARD)    Gleanings  in  Natural  History.       Eleventh 

Edition.    Fep.  8vo.    Z*.  M,. 

JOHNS'  (Rkt.  B.  G.)  Blind  People ;  their  Works  and  Ways.  With 

Sketclies  of  the  Lives  of  some  famoun  Blind  Men.    With  Illnstrations. 
Post  8to.    7«.  6(1. 

JOHNSON'S  (Db.  Samusl)  Life.  By  James  Boswell.  Including 
the  Tonr  to  the  Uebridea.  Edited  by  Ma.  Caoua.  Portraits. 
Royal  Svo.    10«. 

Lives  of  the  most  eminent  English  Poets.    Edited 

with  Notes  by  Pbtsb  Cuvviiiobam.    8  vols.    8to.    99*.  9d. 
J  UNIUS'  Hardwritixo  Professionally  investigated.  By  Mr.  Chabot, 
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